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Art. T. — Sovereignty: Eoyal and Representative. 

A Bill to malce Provision for Proportional Jlr presentation of 
the People^ and otherwise Amend, the Laws relating to the 
Meprescnfadon of the People of Jingland and IVales. 
[Brought in and printed 28th February, 1872. Second 
reading on the 10th July.] 

• 

TTfE have prefixed to this? article the title of a Bill which will 
VV he debated in the House of Commons in a few days. 
The first appearance of a measure affecting the principles of 
representation requires and demands a full justification. We 
purpose, as far as in us lies, to defend on grounds of philosophical 
statesmanship, and of political justice and expediency, the . 
introduction ; and endeavour to remove the prejudices and 
antagonistic interests which may hinder and array themselves 
against the passing of this measure. 

For the successful prosecution of a trade or a profession every- 
one admits that a man must acquire special knowledge and 
manifest special capacity; and on that admission everyone acts. 
He who has succeeded by conforming to the conditions of suc- 
cess, requires from all aspirants, who may he influenced by him, 
a like conformity. And as success and failure are patent and 
undeniable, and their results are for the most part tangible and 
at once known, the ways and means, the prernhses and conditions, 
of causes leading to either result have been well tested and 
ascertained. But it is a trite remark that tlie most part consider 
themselves to be a^once and without thoughtful preparation 
comjjitcnt to guide each one his own life, and such also, as if it 
were a necessary consequence, believe themselves able and 
[Vol. XCVIII. No. CXCIII.]-New Sebjeb Vol. XLIL No. 1. B 
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qimlified to guide the life of others generally, or of the* whole 
nation. 'And of success therein they think that exact knowledge, 
wielded by natural ability disciplined and cultivated, is but a 
slight cause ; chance, opportunity, stratagem, and tact, in their 
secret belief, govern all. Perhaps recent events have diminished 
the popularity of this view. 

In trade and manufactures, in agriculture, in navigation, 
ill the circulation of goods and passengers by land, in 
military and naval warfare, in every legal process, we 
are in the region of exact and accurate nomenclature, 
wherever in fact, results bear due proportion to the expenditure of 
power. But in 23olitics another state of things obtains : 
the terminology is so inexact, and the general terms so vague and 
imprecise, that, as we daily hear, a man may make a very suc- 
cessful speech to an applauding audience, and yet it may be hard 
indeed amid its generalities and platitudes to ascertain what it 
was which received approval, or whether speaker or listener had 
any clear and knowablc meaning at all. 

In the business of active life, in war or j)eaceful industry, in 
science — the business of thought, no progress could be made, 
nor any course conducted to success, if there w(Me a moment's 
doubt as to the t(*rms denoting things or thoughts, or as to the 
things and thoughts themselves ; yet iu politics we find a grand 
confusion, so that our royal commonwealth is classed with 
monarchies (properly so called), and the |)rosent d(‘spotic govern- 
ment of France would by most he called a democracy ; so that it 
might even be thought tliat a change of our actual into a nominal 
republic would be an ailvance, (wheieas all nature teaches that 
the more conj})lex and ditferentiatod organic forms are last and 
highest) ; so tliat mcasuics among us arc liberal or anti-liberal 
according to the party which lakes them up or declares against 
them ; so that changes which Are in their essence conservative 
are denounced to tlic credulous and ignorant as n^volutionary ; 
and that llnwis(^ persistence in maintaining that whicli has 
become useless or hurtful is called conservative, thongli it has 
ever been of revolution or rash change tlie invariable incitorn(}nt 
and cause. It i.s scarcely needful therefore to defend the expe- 
diency of a brief preliminary analysis of government. 

The end and object of government either actually is, or is 
professed to be, or at least ought to be, the preservation and 
maintenance of the National Life in perfect integrity and in 
greatest Slifierentiatiou ; or expressed in less abstract terms, to 
maintain the unity of national life amid the greatest social and 
individual variety ; to combine strong gowjrnment with [jy^rsonal 
freedom, And, therefore, the business of goverfiment is to pro- 
tect the individuals of v/hich the nation is composed, as well 
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individually as collectively, from external and internfil aggres- 
sion. Externally ; that is, to prevent the aggressions of other 
nations : internally ; that is, to prevent the aggressions of^ indi- 
viduals or classes within the nation upon one another. Govern- 
ment then exists and is created for the sake of Freedom, national 
and individual. 

Freedom, whether national or personal, to be complete or 
perfect must be limited ; if it is unlimited then it is of necessity 
imperfect and incomplete. To take the case of the individual — 
for wliat is true of the individual is true of the nation in this 
inatt(T — if the freedom is imperfect and unlimited, then the 
individual may commit unlimited aggression, but ho is also liable 
to suffer unlimited aggression in return. And this by a gross 
misnomer has been usually called a state of nature ; because it, 
or a state appnixirnating to it, is found among savages and 
savage tribes ; whereas it is adverse to progress and most 
uncongenial to the nature of man. To distinguish, we niay call 
such urdiinited freedom, lu'governed liberty or licence. Complete 
or perfect, that i.s, limited freedom, may best be intellectually 
defined as existing where each one is secured in the full exercise 
of every faculty in a given subject matter, or in all matters, so 
Jong as and providecl that he does not f>reveiii a like full 
exercise on the part of any others. And this in civil matters is 
called civil freedom ; and in religious matters, religious freedom ; 
and in intellectual matters, intellectual freedom ; and in com- 
mercial matters, comuK'rcial freedom ; and in social matters, 
social freedom ; and in the whole totality, human freedom, the 
high prerogative of man. Individuals or nations may be free in 
one or some and not in others of these matters, or they may be . 
free in all. 

It is of principal importance to observe and know whether 
the limitations on freedom are imposed from within or volun- 
tary, or whether they are inv dimtary and imposed from without. 
In the first case, man is cither in a given subject-matter, or in all 
matters self-governed, respecting himself and others according to 
an adopted rule of coiidnct, in a word, free : in the second case, 
he is as to himself ungoverned, and with regard to those asso- 
ciated with him, mutually coerced and coercing. Since what is 
true of individuals is true of nations, for nations arc organic 
unions of inrlividiials, nations may be divided according to cha- 
racter into two classes : Despotisms, whether autocratic*iii form or 
not, the nations of the mutually coerced ; and Commonwealths, 
royal or republican, the nations of the free. 

If individual and*national freedom is the end of govern- 
ment, and the offspring and parent of civilization, and if freedom 
means security fur each individual in the exorcise of his facul*« 

B 2 
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ties, we have here the standard and criterion by which to 
noieasure ‘ and to test all civil institutions, privileges, laws, and 
social customs ; not alone as to whether they are good in them- 
selves, but also as to whether they are suitable to the character 
of *the nation in which they subsist. All privileges which tend 
or are exercised to curtail the full exercise of perfect or limited 
freedom are to be condemned ; while privileges, however exclusive, 
which tend to maintain and support such freedom, are, so long 
as they do so, justified and right. A man will tluTefore consis- 
tently approve in one nation or in one age an institution which 
he with equal consistency disapproves in another nation in the 
same age, or in the same nation at a different time. To take 
an extreme case : the right of sanctuary and benefit of clergy, 
two most pernicious institutions, were favourable to progress in a 
violent and revengeful age, with a sanguinary criminal law : we 
approve them as preparatory, not as final ; they are the vehicle, 
not the abiding- place of freedom. So we approve of autocracy 
fur unruly and despotic nations, yet not for its own sake, but 
because autocratic government prepares and as it were compels 
nations to freedom ; they acquire a capacity and value for it ; 
thus misgoverned nations evolve freedom and free government, 
but savage tribes must pass through misgovernment or conquest 
to become free. Similarly we approve feudal despotism in the 
middle ageS, becau.se of the prevalent anarchy; and under 
certain circumstances, compulsory education, i/ effect ual and 
'tniiversalj liecausc when educated, individuals value education, 
and the compulsion then ceases to coerce. 

The differences in the character of national governments ulti- 
mately and immediately depend on the national character; and 
this changes in the course of nature by a slow and irre.slstible 
secular process, which whether in the direction of improvement 
or decline, it is impossible by sddden violence to alter or arrest ; 
but we can vary the conditions of national life, and by removing 
bindranci!s to progress and initiating beneficial reforms, can 
effectually guide and direct, and even gradually by patience, 
where it is necessary, completely change, the direction of national 
movement. For nations, like national constitutions, are not made, 
they grow ; and that which can be done by the Legislator, is to 
frame a constitution for, or adapt it to, the actual national state, 
and such legislation only wdll be permanent and natural. In 
recent events on the European continent, Cavour and Victor 
Emmanuel, and on a great scale Bismarck and the German 
Emperor, brought the political arrangements of Italy and Ger- 
Tnany into harmony with the life of either^ation. The violence 
in each case is effective because it was employed to remove ob- 
structions to development. The hindrances were against nature, 
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the innovations were on her side. The whole pplitical history 
of England is the record of continual and gradual constitutional 
adjustment. 

In the campaign against Protection and Class-Government, 
against partiality in commercial and political relations, against 
Establishment in Ireland, or religious partiality, the victory, 
being in harmony with nature, has been progress. In the re- 
presentative reform now introduced, if party -government, which 
we believe most statesmen in their heart admit has almost 
out-lasted its time of usefulness — if government based on the 
counterpoise of local party- majorities and the extinguishment 
of minorities and honest variety of opinion, is as unsuited to the 
representation of our highly complex national life as it was well 
suited to the state of life which gave it origin — if this is so, our 
movement will succeed, and will be progress towards more per- 
fect freedom, stronger government, wiser and more just laws. 
On the side of nature, in harmony with the life of England, our 
victory is sure, even if delayed. And those who aid us are 
Liberals and true Conservatives — for they conserve good govern- 
ment — and those who are against us, unless they can show that 
our reform is inexpedient or impracticable, are reactionary and 
on the side of revolutioa 

In perfecting representation and defining the sphere of civil 
government, Vkiloaophical Radicals can accord with Philosophi- 
cal Conservatives. Whigs and Tories in party rivalry may take up 
as a popular measure the mere extension of the franchise. They 
will take care to retain in their hands the right to “gerry- 
mander.”* They may be satisfied with a manipulated expres- 
sion of the popular voice, but w^e regard a transfix of the power 
of government to uneducated multitudes as a calamity ; we wish 
to prevent a course which must* end in subjecting government 
and legislation to a class, none the less despotic because the most 
numerous. Our aim is to secure for the totality, for every 
element, the rarest and the highest- for all ranks, all classes, all 
opinions — the fullest, deepest, widest expression and representa- 
tion of our whole national life in its most diifereutiated variety. 

If we acquire the habit of regarding national life as a whole, 

♦ This word is a receut iniportation from the United States (“American 
Law Review,’* Jan. 1872, p. 283 el eeqq.), where the practice flourishes. When 
legislators engage in the redistribution of seats, when thejr de^ne borough 
boundaries, and divide counties according to justice, and without regard to 
their own party interests, without bargainings and equivalents and counter- 
poises, this process is so rare as to be without a distinctive name ; when they 
act aj^they usually do, they are there said to gerrmander, and we, with 
Dartmouth, Abingdon, Devizes, Aylesbury, Woodstock, Shaftesbury, Wilton, 
Tiverton, Tewkesbury, Tavistock, and others among us, may borrow the word 
with intent to abolish the thing. 
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and*as foljowinfif a path, because from its unity every true nation 
has a definite cliaracter; in short, if we view it in the only true 
light, tis a growth and as a force in motion, composed of many 
ultimate individual elements combintid in one power, we shall 
see, as we before remarked, that Government exists and has for 
its function the maintenance of that life, and the preservation of 
its constituent individuals, and their combined totality in 
security from mutual encroachment internally, and from external 
violence. Its work is to direct, regulate, ascertain, and give ex- 
pression to national life. This word Government is used with a 
general and also a special moaning. In its general sense it 
denotes sovereign power or supremo legislative and executive 
authority ; in its narrower and special usage, it moans the 
totality of subordinate, or administrative and judicial function- 
aries and tlioir multitudinous assistants. For the numerous and 
diffused boily of subordinates who compose the govorninimt in 
its narrow sense, are in imnu'diate coniu xion with, and actively 
regulate day by day in details, tlic general course of the national 
life.* And it has not been enough remarked and dwelt upon, 
that Supreme Government or Sovert'ignty exists for the mhx of 
directing and regvlafhtg this hody. It exists to direct, to 
guide, to extend the range or to narrow the spljcro, to institute 
or abolish, to^debato, deliberate, and make rules for its action : 
and ihcvehy to govern. So that subordinate Govea nmont governs, 
and sovereign Governirumt, royal or parliamentary, directs and 
regulates the course of actual government. In its origin or 
rudimentary foiin, tribal chiefs or associated heads of families, 
perforin all functions pertaining to the tribal life ; when rno^'t ad- 
vanced ami perfect, government is most complex and developed, 
for nature in all living forms works from the simple and general 
to the special and difforoutiated. • 

We sliali begin with a brief sketch of subordinate govern- 
ment, or government in its special sense, as the necessary 
active regulator of national life. Taking the more complex forms 
as examples, in which the whole is indeed comph'x but the parts 
are each one simple and easy to be compared. The functions of 
subordinate government in civilized statesare Judiciary and Ad- 
ministrative, I. Judiciary functions are discharged by those 
who administer the law with regard to intentional or uninten- 
tional aggressions among individuals or against the State. In- 
tentional aiggressions, whether by violence or fraud, form the 
subject of criminal, unintentional, of all other than criminal law, 

“ . ■ ■ V 

* Apropos of this, wc may quote from the Due d’Aifdriffet-Pasquier’s 
speech, made since these lines were written, “ Empires fail, Ministries pass 
away, but Bureaux remain.** 
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of which the interpretation of express or implied contracts or 
rights secured by documents or customs is the principal^ part. 
IL Administrative functions divide into external and internal. 

1 . External : {a) Peaceful or ordinar}^ consist in keeping up com- 
munication and facilitating intercourse with other national 
governments : ForeignOffice and Board of Trade, (b) Belligerent 
or extraordinary, or maintaining security against external aggres- 
sion : Departments of Admiralty and War. 2. Internal : {a) 
Management of Revenue and Expenditure, or what may be 
called Treasury functions, including Kxcise and Customs and 
Taxation and Disbursements generally, (b) Home Office and 
Privy Council functions, or regulation and co-oi dination of sub- 
ordinate-residcnt-serni-independent-ropresontativo-local-authori- 
tics. 8. Superadded functions (the previously montionod 
functions must and can only be performed by Government, but 
these, owing to circumstances, are or may be better discharged 
by Government than by private aggregates. They are therefore 
justifiable in theory wliiJe and so long as no private organization 
exists or can bo cn^ated to discharge them witli e((ual effici(mcy). 

Esiablislirnent of Intercommunication, Postal, Telegraph, 
and Railway departments : (6) Coinage and Currency : Mint 
and Bank of England (the latter only so far as it is in relation 
with the State), (c) Religious and Educational fiinctions. (</) 
Almonary (compulsive) functions : Poor Law Board, (c) Sani- 
tary functions : Privy Council Office, Horne Office, Local Boards, 
and a whole army of inspectors. (/) Other functions; Charity 
ConimissioucTS, Record Cornmissionens, Greenwich and Kew 
Observatories, Ordnance and Geological Surveys, Oceanic 
Soundings, British Museum and Library, and the rest. 4.. 
Colonial.* 

Subordinate Government, or* Government properly so called, 
consists of judges, magistrates, chirks of public legal 
offices, policemen, gaolers, and all concerned in the administra- 
tion of the law ; of the official statf of departments in the 
capital, and elsewhere; of the army, navy (militia and volun- 
teers, while in discharge of their duties) ; of the clergy and 
national schoolmasters, and of all who in such capacities as are 
above mentioned regulate and express the national life. And 
from tliis general view it will be seen that wc have not overrated 
it.s importance ; it is from the control and power of directing, or 

* Colonial relations arc in one aspect best reffardnd as external, or (juasi- 
extcru^l, and in another ctli internal ; but though of very great importance m the 
empire, the relations of a national centre with colonics anti depcucicncies require, 
to receive justice, a separate treatment in more detail than the nature of tliia 
ai'ticle affords. 
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from the organization of the national life through this machinery, 
that civilized states are enabled to maintain and put forth such 
tremendous force: it makes them emphatically Powers. And 
for the purpose of regulating the exercise of this power and ma- 
chinery, sovereignty exists. Let us see how this is done. 

Experience has shown that the most effective method of regu- 
lating the action of government, as well of subordinate govern- 
ment as also of that supreme government which is called 
sovereignty, is to divide both into two parts— one permanent , 
the other part moveable. 

The subordinate government consists of a numerous body of 
officials, using the word in a large sense, of whom some are 
collected in the capital and other centres, and others are scat- 
tered over the country ; but the various subdivisions of this body 
are connected each with a permanent nucleus of principal officers, 
men of ability and experience, who reside at the centre of govern- 
ment, and each department is under one or more Permanent 
Chiefs, or Heads. These chiefs possess knowledge of the details 
of the business done by their departments, and of the exigencies 
of administration : they are themselves possible only under settled 
government. They supply the elements of permanence and con- 
tinuity. They preserve the traditions of office ; they are in the 
habit of governing. But this very fact of tlieir habitual manage- 
ment, while it eminently qualifies them for superinteudencci, at 
the same time unfits them for change. And when the range of 
departmental activity has to be extended or contracted, or 
its course and direction altered, new men are best for the work. 
But new men are without that experience, which is a primary 
.condition of success. The requirements of permanent manage- 
ment, combined with change of direction when necessary, are 
secured by dividing the headship of each department into 
permanent and moveable elements. The Permanent Heads 
administer and regulate the action of the department at each 
successive moment, but they do not initiate action, or direct or 
steer its course. New action and change of direction emanate 
from the Moveable Heads (the Principal and Under Secretaries in 
each department, and such like). In this way, when the action 
of a department, or of government generally, requires change or 
reform, such change is made and superintended by new move- 
able heads. There is a change in the directors as well as in the 
direction. • If the change is for the worse, and is unsuccessful, 
the blame is laid on the right shoulders, the moveable heads are 
changed again, the permanent elements coj^tinue. 

Novir, it is evident, that if the only actual government in a 
given nation, known to the law, was that body which has been 
described as subordinate, and there was no supreme government 
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or sovereign, the nation would have to act as pro-sovereign, and 
exercise sovereign power as best it might. Every substitution 
or new alteration in the action of government, every change of 
direction of moveable elements, could only be accomplished, by 
a struggle of parties or factions amid a partial paralysis of the 
governing power. It would be a grand opportunity for foreign 
aggression. It would be, in fact, if party differences were great, 
and party-spirit high, a revolution, either by violence or by 
form of law. And it is probable that if the party that attempted 
to seize the direction was weak, and had miscalculated, the 
party in possession, if the nation was indifferent or favourable, 
would convert their subordinate position into legally irre- 
sponsible government, by the political extinguishment of their 
opponents. 

Sovereignty, whether monarchical or representative, is a con- 
trivance originated and maintained by the necessity of regula- 
ting and facilitating this process of transfer, and also for effectually 
superintending and securii^g the efficiency of the ordinary and 
every-day course of government. It fulfils, at times, other 
almost equally important functions. It supplies a recognised 
means of effecting and manifesting national action to other 
nations. It hears complaints, and provides a supreme judge to 
decide disputes among the classes or individuals of p. nation. It 
presides over legislative changes; it makes war; it ensures 
peace. 

In the course of development, the simplest forms of sovereignty 
appear first, and the more complex and more perfect later. The 
object of complexity is to increase security, and ensure the per- 
manence and continuity of political life. National life is main- ^ 
tained by the physical succession of individuals ; political life, or 
the life of the State, by the continuity of sovereignty or supreme 
government. And such and so much complexity only is good 
as serves to maintain permanence, by regulating and facilitating 
necessary change. 

Every nation — except during a period of anarchy, when it 
may be considered as politically dead, since it is then a mere 
aggregate of individuals — every nation^ during political life, is an 
organic union of individuals, of whom some are actively govern- 
ing, and the rest, the great body, are governed. Those who 
are engaged in active government are divisible into two parts : 
of which one part exercise supreme, and the other sabordinate 
government. The governed body of the nation, together with 
the subordinate part qf the governing portion, are called politi- 
cally Subject, and the supreme part of the governing portion is 
called j)olitically sovereign. And this supreme part may be 
either simple or compound. Just as the moveable heads of 
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siitoorcliBate government may be subject in one capacity, as heads 
of departments ; and supreme (as an integral portion of the 
sovereign-body) in another, for the individual members of a 
sovereign-body arc collectively supreme, though subject as indi- 
viduals ; so also a member, whether individual or aggregate, may 
be supreme in one capacity or aspect, without being supreme in 
another, or in every aspect. 

The criterion, or distinctive mark of Sovereignty, or supreme 
power in a nation, whether it be vested in an individual, or in 
an aggregate is, firstly, that the sovereign (or supremo individual, 
or aggregate) must be determinate ; and next, that it must be 
recognised tiiat such determinate sovereign (individual or aggre- 
gate) as aforesaid, has authority to command the whole subject 
portion, while neither the whole nor any part thereof has 
authority legally to command it ; and lastly, it must also be re- 
cognised that no external or other power constitutes or maintains, 
by legal commands, such sovereign (or supreme person or aggre- 
gate) in authority, or has authority to command it. 

\^^hen the sovereign does not legally or habitually receive 
commands, either from within the nation it governs, or from any 
foreign power or powers, such sovereign is independent ; and a 
nation governed by such sovereign-power is an independent 
political society. When it receives no legal commands from 
witliin the society governed by it, but does receive commands 
or authority from without, it is a society politically dependent. 

In one aspect the sovereign commavds the nation, directs the 
govern niont, controls and guides, or integrates the national life. 
In aiiotlier aspect, tlie sovereign (whether sovereignty be vested 
solely in one, or equally among many individuals, or be vested 
in individuals with unequal prerogatives), re/presenU the nation 
to itself and to other nations, jntegrates its various elements, 
impersonates its national life, and makes manifest the national 
vitality. Unfortunately, these two asp(?cts are scarcely ever kept 
equally and continually before the mind by political writers. 
The true conception of sovereignly, whether individual or 
aggregate, is as the General Political Integrator. It receives 
inlluence, it directs energy. Disregarding this, the nations, 
especially in modern times, fall into an error, which that great 
peo[)le, the Romans, always carefully avoided. They agitate to 
enfeeble the power of government ; they are driven to extend its 
surveillan<io. Whereas, they ought to limit and define, and 
within the defined limits to intensify authority ; while strictly 
watching and restraining its exercise. The abuse of authority 
is when the magistrate employs his influerice or power as hiagis- 
trate for other purposes than those for which he w’as appointed, 
and is held responsible. But we can only touch upon this 
in subordination to our present inquiry. 
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Nations that are governed are free. Nations among wlrom 
government is powerful and clearly defined are 'free, and well 
governed. Supreme government, or sovereignty coramandsj and 
is not commanded. Before proceeding to the analysis of forms 
of sovereignty, one observation must be interposed. Most writers 
take the legal point of view alone, but the statesman's range ninst 
be wider than the jurists. Jurists take law and sovereignty as 
existing facts, and they proceed to do most valuable work in 
defining sovereignty, and determining the province of law. But 
the philosopher should inquire into the conditions of sovereignty, 
the nature of law, the origin and necessity of government. And 
the philosophical statesman should bring the results to bear in 
actual societies. 

To the Jurist the supremo individual ruler, or aggregate of 
individuals ruling supremely, is absolute and irresponsible. It 
commanils, and is not commanded. It receives, it never yields, 
obedience ; that is, legally, or b^'^ law. But the statesman knows 
that even the most despotic autocrat or democratic chamber- is 
never absolute or irres{)onsible in fact, and thougli never, or only 
in some momentary exigence illt'gally connnauded, yet they may 
be regarded as receiving funyers — preces erant, sed qu lhan 
voniradicinon posset. They can never be legally eornmaridtMl ; 
yet foolish, careless rulers, with small judgment and self-control, 
are rebelled against and slain or banished, or else (fissolved and 
put to political annihilation. But wise rulers, and all enduring 
and powerful dynasties and assemblies are wise, govern so as to 
avoid these prayers and ebullitions. They govern so that occasions 
for them do not arise. 

In the Statesman tlierc inheres, by instinctive tact or by rea- 
soned kRowlcdge, the conviction that, while tlio sovereign 
is always supreme and sole in authority to legally com- 
mand ; it never is, and by necessity of tilings can never be, 
supreme in actual strength and force against the nation, for the 
whole nation, if it puts I'orth its might, must be stronger than 
tiie strongest sovereign body; that is to’ say, if the government 
is of one opinion, and the whole nation of another, and they dis- 
agree. But such a divergence ought never to be possible. For 
in uncornplex national lives the disagreements are plain and 
patent, and the governors can know and avoid them : and com- 
plex national lives should find representative expression. 

The object of practical statesmanship is to go very, in har- 
mony with the truest and most permanent course, of national 
life ; and the object of p^hihsophical statesnainship) is to find, 
mainitiin, or improvi the form of government which is or may 


* Quoted from Tacitus, in Austin’s Jurisprudence. Lecture L 
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be the fidlest, deepest^ clearest, and most distinct and harmo- 
nious expression of the nation and its life. This object, always 
kept *in view by this Review, the promoters of this Bill aim 
at accomplishing by their present endeavour. 

Sovereign power, or supreme government, is divisible accord- 
ing to its nature and character, or according to form. According 
to its Nature, we divide the concrete instances into Despotisms and 
Commonwealths, but in scientific strictness this is rather a primary 
classification of nations. According to Form, they are primarily 
classified as (a) simple ; by observing whether the sovereignty is 
vested in an individual ruling alone, as in Monarchies ; or vests in 
several rulingtogetherinone aggregate, which we callPleonarchies ; 
(b) compound ; which we call Synarchies, of which among possible 
forms are (I) two monarchs for life or period, ruling as tenants in 
common of sovereignty, without a plconarchy ; (2) two or more 
plconarclial chambers bearing joint sway ; while among actual 
forms are various compound aggregates, in which monarchal and 
pleonarchal elements are united in the sovereignty, and govern 
together. 

This classification is sufficient for purposes of jurisprudence. 
Every existing or even possible form of government or sove- 
reignty can, we believe, be described with accuracy by it. 
But for purppses of statesmanship wo must draw two additional 
distinctions. Both are of great importance. One is between 
Sovereign- Dignity and Sovereign-Power. The other is between 
what wc will call Actual and %mbolic Sovereign-Power. Al- 
though the fact on which both these distinctions are founded 
has been in the minds of all, and the whole course of English 
government exhibits them in action, yet, as we believe, t^iey have 
never before been formally expressed or drawn out into precision 
in any treatise on jurisprudence <or statesmanship, 1 hose masters 
of political science, Thomas Hobbes and Jeremy Beutbam, and 
that clear thinker, John Austin, demonstrated that the English 
Royal Person is not a monarch in power; and that the sove- 
reignty is vested in the Crown and both Houses of Parliament ; 
but they do not bring into sufficient prominence the fact that in 
another aspect, that of dignity, the English Royal Person is a 
true Sovereign-Person ; and the presence or absence of sove- 
reign-dignity is nationally, in social significance, almost as 
great a fact as sovereign- power is politically. 

Sovereign -power or supreme government, legislative and exe- 
cutive, judicial and administrative, is with us vested in the 
Synarchy, which consists of a monarchal-member with here- 
ditary and elected pleonarohal-membem, so that the'^wbole 
power vests in its entirety in every member, while it can only 
he exerted by the members together. Sovereign-dignity, or 
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supreme honour, vests in the Royal Person alone, as ^the 
source and fount from which dignity and its expression, rank or 
title, emanate.* No one and no body or order of persons shares 
this prerogative with the English monarch. By an exercise of 
the royal prerogative, the Queen or King confers or grants legal 
dignity or rank upon subjects, so that degrees in the modern, 
and the right to use degrees in the older universities, diplomas, 
commissions in the army and navy, as well as patents of nobility, 
all have origin in grant from the Crown. A peer, as an indi- 
vidual, takes such rank a'^ the monarch has bestowed on him. As 
members of the Upper House all peers are equal in dignity (as 
peers, though not in title or rank), as well as equal in power. 
Each elected commoner, as an individual, takes such rank as tho 
monarch has conferred upon him; as member of the Lower 
House, every representative is equal in dignity and power. 
Also the three members are jointly and severally sovereign in 
tho Synarchy. 

Let us now turn to tho American Synarchy. The sovereign 
power there is vested, by the written constitution, in a Congress, 
a Supreme Court of Judicature, and a President ; but the func- 
tions of sovereignty are vested separately — legislative in Congress, 
judicial in the Supreme Court, and executive in tho President. 
Freedom is by the constitution maintained with them by checks 
and counter-checks; with us, by the necessity for harmonious 
action. The case as to sovereignty, or sovereign-power, is clear ; 
now wo will analyse sovereign-dignity. In the supreme govern- 
ment of the United States there is no sovereign-person; the 
monarchal element is not royal, nor is it supreme. For although 
the President has a veto-power, yet a two-thirds majority of 
Congress can supersede the veto, and the House of Representa- 
tives can impeach the President^ before the Senate. It would 


* The preat statesmen in tho Commons’ Jlouse, in the reign of Charles I., 
had this distinction in mind. When the Pciition of Rights came hack from 
the Lords amended, by inserting, “ with due regard to leave intim. that 
Sovereign Power wherewith your Majesty is trusted f()r the Protection, Safety, 
and Happiness of the I’cople,” in the debate thereupon, “ 1 am not able,” 
said Pym, “ to speak to tliis question, 1 know not what it is. All our 
petition is for the laws of England ; and this power seems to be another dis- 
tinct power from the power of the law. I know how to add 'sovereign* to 
the king’s person, but not to his power; and we cannot leave to him a 
* sovereign power,’ also we never were possessed of it.” ” If we do admit of 
this addition,” said Sir Thomas Wentworth, “ wc shall leave the suA)ject worse 
than we found him, and we shall have little thanks for our labour when we 
come home. Let us leave all power to his Majesty, to punish malefactors. 
These laws are not acquaiD<^|d with * sovereign power.* ” Thus spoke statesmen 
worthy ^f England, firm as their Ironside warriors, knowing their own mind, 
using their words with meaning, valuing the letter as well as the spirit of laws. 
They were not content with "less accurate” language, and their work endures. 
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* 

take more space than we can command to show how or why 
it is ^hat in the American synarchy the monarchal member is 
nob equal in dignity to our Royal Person ; but it does not follow 
that there is no equivalent, or, to borrow a phrase from compa- 
rative anatomy, that there is nothing homologous to our sove-* 
reign-dignity. We must bear in mind that the constitution does 
not admit of rank or titles of honour. America delights to re- 
mind her greatest and noblest citizens that the Great Republic 
does not honour service * In examining the synarchy we shall see 
by the peculiar majesty which surrounds the Senate^ as well 
in its origin as in the prerogatives with which it is clothed, tliat 
it is there we find the true hornologue of‘ our Royal Person. Our 
sovereign-dignity is monarchal, theirs pleonarchal. 

It may perhaps be fitting to trace briefly the synarchal In^mo- 
logies. Functions which are integrated in the Royal Person 
with us, are distributed with them: the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature is homologous with the Queen as supreme Judge, exer- 
cising her judicial functions through the Privy Council and the 
Courts of Law and Equity, especially through the Court of 
Queen s Bench ; and the House of Lords, as sharing sovereign 
power, in its capacity as Court of Appeal. The Congress, con- 
sisting of the Senate and House of Representatives, exercising 
legislative l«nctions is homologous with our royal and pleonar- 
chal-elenients in their legislative capacity. The President is 
truly homologous, not with our Monarchal-member, as a super- 
ficial view might deem, hut with the British Cabinet, the Move- 
able Heads of subordinate government. When the fulness of 
sovereign-dignity disafipeared, political power, greater than that 
which belongs to our Queen or any Prime Minister, was vested 
ill the President, but limited in duration to four years ; while, 
instead of sitting in Congress, he communicates with it by mes- 
sage. I’he honiologue of our Royal Person (the sovereign- 
dignity being moiiarcbal with us) is the Senate (the sovereign- 
dignity being pleonarchal with them), and this is shown espe- 
cially by the treaty-negotiating and concluding power ; for the 
President has, by the constitution, power to treat only when 
authorized to do so by Congress, and even then no treaty is valid 
until it has been ratified by the Senate. On all these accounts 
we conclude that the Senate is homologous with the Queen, and 
the American President with the British Cabinet. It therefore 
seems to'us that the British synarchy and nation are at a 
disadvantage in negotiating with the American synarchy and 
nation, unless the Queen empowers the Cabinet to treat with tlie 
President duly authorized by Congress in that behalf, aiW then, 

* Distinguished Americans arc esteemed by their fellow-citizeus, but from 
the nation as a whole they can receive no honour. 
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on the arrangement of the terms, her Majesty and tlie Senate 
make the treaty and exchange ratifications. 

It remains for us to observe, that in simple forms of sove- 
reignty, in monarchies the sovereign person is always supreme 
in dignity, but pleonarcliies are generally republican (or unroyal) ; 
and we may draw the distinction that in such pleonarchies aS 
would be properly called aristocracies, their members are superior 
in rank and dignity ; while in such as would be called democratic 
or republican (as contrasted with aristocratic), the members are 
not superior. 

The distinction between Actual and Symbolic Sovereign -power 
does not exist in jurisprudence. It exists in statesmanship, not 
in law. Let us take first the case of simple forms of sovereignty. 
Under a weak monarch, if the minister presiding over the 
subordinate government becomes so popular that the sovereign 
dare not displace him, the monarchy may be said to be symbolic. 
This happened in the case of the Frmch kings of the Mero- 
vingian and Carlovingian dynasties {Rois faineants) and the 
Mayors of the Palace. In Pepin le Bref and Hugh called Capet, 
the actual rulers acquired full sovereign power by transfer from 
the symbolic sovereigns. The Frenclj sovereignty became an 
absolute monarchy during the religious wars ; it gradually became 
symbolic during the reigns of Louis XV. and XVI. ; ^fter various 
changes it became a pleonarchy in 184!8 ; but the control of a 
centralized government in the hands of the Prince President 
enabled him imperceptibly to make the pleonarchy symbolic, 
and by the coup d'etat to vest the actual sovereign pow(*r and 
dignity in himself, while by the pUhiscile he placed it on a new 
and logical basis. Scarcely anything could be more instructive 
in statesmanship than to trace minutely changes in sovereignty 
from this point of view. , 

It is, however, in synarchies that this distinction becomes 
most important. Where the sovereignty us vested according to 
constitutional law or established usage in three members, it 
is evident that in cases of disagreement one member must 
give way to the other two, or two may give way to one. If 
space permitted, wc would trace in the Eugli-sh synarchy the 
alternations of actual and symbolic power. As sovereignty with 
us has lestcd on the national as.seut and not, except for brief 
intervals, and then only partially, on force, we should find that 
throughout the course of our history each of the threennernbers 
of the synarchy has become actual iu proportion as it has 
expressed the national will or been an agent of it more efficient 
than ttoe other two sytnbolic members. And each member as 
it has ceased to be iu harmony with that will has become sym- 
bolic. In the reign of Henry VIII. circumstances had made 
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the monarchal member preponderant. It was necessary to 
direct the great religious and social changes of the reign. On 
the*- death of Elizabeth it developed despotic tendencies, and 
with an increase of apparent power lost authority. The pleo- 
narchal members together became more and more actual. In 
the contest for power, in the attempt to change the English 
synarchal commonwealth into a despotism, the King was exe- 
cuted, the House of Lords dispersed, the Houses having pre- 
viously obtained legal right to perpetual existence (until they 
con.sented to be dissolved), thereby ceasing to represent the 
nation. True, that is military, monarchy arose and became su- 
preme over the synarchy for a time ; but on Protector Crom well’s 
death the synarchy, restored, though weakened, regained its power. 
The monarchal member, again a(;tual, became in course of time 
symbolic, and by a constitutional usage easy to understand, but 
not easy in short space to explain, was confined to general superin- 
tendence and certain important and well-definod functions. But 
from the coronation of Charles II. the whole synarchy had been 
gradually becoming the expression of the will of a class or certain 
classes and interests ; and becoming alien to the deepest national 
life, it became by a necessary consequence symbolic as a whole, 
and only by the timely passing of tlie Reform Act of 1832, the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the series of 
measures ih the same spirit, has it been restored to be that 
which it ought to be, the complex representative of our complex 
national life, and the trusty expression of the wisest national 
will in government. 

If our space had allowed us to review at length the events of 
English history, and to show their significance in philosophical 
statesmanship, we should liave proved that in the synarchy the 
power of each member exactly as its action was contrary to, or 
inharmonious with, the course* of the national life, declined and 
became symbolic ; while the member which from time to time 
made itself the exponent and expression of that life acquired a 
n al preponderance, and sooner or later directed the government. 
Further, that when the general activity of the three members 
was incongruous with the national action, the governing power 
declined, and the synarchy as a ivhole became symbolic, or 
even, to every eye except a lawyer's, was destroyed. Again, 
when a like fall from a like cause had befallen the new 
pow^r Y/hich had arisen in its place, and the synarchy re- 
stored to supreme authority made choice to rest first on the 
ascendancy of a political and religious party, and afterwards on 
the support of classes whose common inrterests were adjf^rse to 
the national well-being : in the first case, the monarchal 
member whose duty it was to govern all in the interests of all, 
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failing in that duty, became, and has continued till n(5w, sjrm- 
bolic ; and afterwards the Parliament, whose power, once great, 
had gradually declined, was by a Reform, just in time, sa^ed to 
recover more than its former authority, and with the Crown to 
constitute a synarchy which will not easily be overtlirown. It 
is our hope that the reform or rather reinvigoration now proposed 
w'ill, by making the course and path of gt)V.ern meat the resultant 
of all the many and varums elements of the national life, 
strengthen the supreme authority and powtr of the synarchy, 
exalt, if it be possible, the dignity and honour of the Crown, and 
render the Parliament the true and full exponent of the whole 
rnanifolil life of that which even now, amid drawbacks we do not 
ignore, is the strong and wise government of a free and therefore 
a powerful and forbearing nation. 

Admitting that practically it is so, it will l)e said, Why 
change ? For very sufficient reasons. Changes there will bii ; 
the first distress or discontent or party rivalry will awaken a 
demand fora redistribution of seals and for a further enfranchise- 
ment. And every change in this direction will make the House 
of Commoiis a less and less true re[)resentative of the national life, 
and a more and more true enibodiment of the will of one class. 
And though government by the concentration of all political power 
in the hands of one class, that cla^is btdng at once thp most nume- 
rous, the most sincere and prejudiced, the least inclined to doubt its 
own capacity to rule, and least wealthy, would not necessarily be 
bad, yet it would be at all events, to say the least, as oljectiun* 
able as government by the highest, most cducateil, and wealthiest 
class alone, and it would be less likely to be wise. There are 
other reasons upon which it is not necessary to dwell, because it 
is useless to reason with those Whigs and Tories alike who are 
merely influenced in their politigal action by a desire to keep the 
preponderant power they have got, and to resist all change. 
Persons who resist every change as long as they have power to 
do so, and never learn, are at last compelled to accept any. 
There ai‘e Oligarchical as well as Royal Bourbons. 

We must now show the respective functions of the three mem- 
bers of the synarchy, and the nature of the reform proposed as lo 
the election and basis of tlie third member. For in this question 
the ptelindnary intnduction and the statement of the case, is 
of more importance than the litigious argument 

The first member, actual in dignity and permanence, is sym- 
bolic in governing power. 

The third member, symbolic in dignity and permanence, is 
actufiPiu governing plJwer. 

The second member, is partly actual and partly symbolic. It 

[Vol. XCVllL No. CXC111 .]-Ni£W Stiujts, Yol. XLII. No. I. C 
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has governing, power, but less than the third. It has more dig- 
nity permanence, but is subject to renewal and gradual change. 

Those ultimate elements which compose the nation, and tl)e 
resultant of whose continuous action is the nationnl life, we shall 
call national units. They are physical individuals, adult men 
and women, and children. They are the /actors of national 
life. 

These ultimate elements, whose action is expressed in the 
course of supreme and subordinate government, we shall call 
•political units. They are electoral constituencies. Their indi- 
vidual constituents arc the po/ilical /actors. 

The three members of the synarchy, which hy their jr)int 
action gov(Tii and ropiosent the nation, or in other wonls inte- 
grate the national life, may be called naiioual 'political inlcfjvrs. 
The imlividiials composing each may bo crdled polUioal co- 
cjfirients, tho action of each member the 2>olitl cal resultant 

Her Majesty, in her (Sovereign dignity, as the National 
Integer, is the Representative of the Nation, and impersonates 
its life. As the Political Integer in her individual capacity, the 
Monarchal member in the Sovereign synarchy, through respon- 
sible advisers, directs tlie State and gives it continuity. As the 
recipient of all representative influence ; as the formal centre of 
all governing energy ; as the embodiment of the abstract State 
in ceremonial before the multitude ; as holding tho threads of 
Fon'ign policy: as, in tlie theory of law, the supremo temporal 
Judge - the Royal IVrson is an influence and activity whos(‘ im- 
portmicc some imphilosophical liberal thinkers have ton much 
undervalued. But it is not possible within our limits to do 
more than touch the functions of Royalty and the hereditary 
pleonarchal Member. 

In the House of Peers, each Peer as a political coefficient, in 
theory represents the whole nation, since the Peerage is un- 
aflected by the alterations of the Suffrage; and the Constitution 
seems to have entrusted to them especially the care of those who 
are elsewhere in the pleonarchy unrepresented. But, unlike the 
Monarchal member, a Peer is not an integer; he does not govern 
in his individual capacity. The House is an integer, and governs 
or shares in the government, and by its collective action pro- 
duces its resultant. 

In the House of Commons each member of that house, in his 
individuar capacit}^ represents, or sometimes more than one 
jointly represent, the majurity* of a definite local constituency 


* The lengths to wlucli majority- worship has been carried by the House of 
Commons, may be seen in a letter to the Tims, appearing May 21, 1872, p. 8, 
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(the University and the three-oornered constitupnciVs 'and* tlie 
City are exceptions), and by his action as a coefficient jn the 
House, in action and reaction with the other coefficients, pro- 
duces the political resultant. 

Wo propose that henceforth, in the House of Commons, each 
member of that house shall represent a personal constUvericy, 
composed of electors who shall have sorted tliemselves voluntarily, 
aiid combined into unanimous political units, or constituencies, 
accordintj to their political sympathies and antipathies. 

The principle of personal as distinguished from locality repre- 
sentation was adopted by the Legislature when it gave members 
to the Universities. It is therefore in accordance with prec(*dent. 

The principle of proportional as distinguished from majority 
representiitioij w’as adopted by the Legislature in the three- 
cornered constituencies and the City, and has been used in an 
impel feet form in the Metropolitan Scliool-board elections, it 
has always been our tlleor3^ The great variety of the consti- 
tuencies, as to size and ciiaracter, has been jiistifiod as setairiug 
reyiresentation for the diveisc elements of the whole national life, 
which it was n^eogni^ed (hat e<|ual local doctoral divisions would 
not insure. J3ut the selection and definition of coustiiuenciis 
lias been left to pariy management, or mere party fon e. 

That very conifilexity which makes synarchy tho*l>esl form of 
sovereignty, maht^s it also the most difficult to describe; hu- 
without exfilanations and (jualifications, any description given in 
tlie limits of an article must lie open to the charges, either of 
omi^sions and inexactness, or of tediousness. But we are coin- 
])(!lled to institute a comparison between forms in the synarchy, 
as to governmental and representative excellence. We will com- 
jiare the monarchal with the eli‘Cted pleonarchal form, an<l in 
this respect between sole-rule and joint-rule thtJ numerical dif- 
ference is essential. Take either by itself: that is, compaie 
monarchy with pleonarcliy. Monarchy has every capacity for 
administrative an<l judicial functions; energy, decision, unity; 
power to call its agents to instant account, to keef) lliem under 
the constant sense of responsibility; to accotnmodat(^ its action 


col. ti, we give it as a statement of matter-of fact. “Especially sliouM flic 
practice of the Lords be substituted for that iiionsrrous rule of the Ouninoiis, 
not to hear ininoriiics who protest against a majority, or llieir rt-presejir alive, 
bringing in Billb to alter or lake away their property or rights, r oii(;e found 
it dithculi** (says the writer, Mr. E. B. Deni‘'On,) to convince a very enimeut 
Judge in Chancery tliat such a rule could exist ; and when he was convinced, 
he rc(|uj^ed an undertakings that the objection to the niiuonty being heard, 
shonldTot be taken. I also reineniber several ciises wheri^ rMin<j.itits, and 
simill ones too, have succeeded in the Lords alter their mouths had been pad- 
locked ill the Commons.” 

C 54 
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to change of circumstances. In a sudden riot, there is one thing 
oiily^to do; tliere is nothing to find out — a pleonarchy delihe- 
rates ; a monarch acts. Moreover, there is another great advan- 
tage, which we are exceedingly glad to see is patent to all : 
the monarchal form in quiet times can evoke enthusiasm ; ex- 
actly what a pleonarchy cannot do. Pleonarchy has every capa- 
city for representation : many men must deliberate, and ail dis- 
tinctions are brought out by full discussion. The nation knows 
its own wants more clearly by hearing them stated clt^arly, and 
by competent persons \ many plans and courses which at first 
si*ein excellent, are shown by discussion to be open to fatal ob- 
jrclions. An assembly has many idiosyncrasies, a monarch one. 
It is not so liable to misjudge from want of knowledge ; its very 
nature, requiring joint action and debate, necessitates deliberate- 
ness. Equals cannot act together in any tolerable concert without 
forbearance and mutual sympathy. Pleonarchy elicits tact, tests 
tc-mper, reveals character. Pleonarchy must be tolerant, hear 
argument, follow reason; each member must bo responsilile, ho 
may not hand over his judgment to another, though in subjects 
on which he is uninformed he must use his judgment as to whom 
to trust. In great exigencies, when a nation is full of enthu- 
siasm for a cause, a true representative pleonarchy can sound out 
through its yiany voices the full harmonious chorus of the nation’s 
purpose. A pleonarchy are irresistible defending law ; but in quiet 
times a pleonarchy may be dissolved, and another re-(dected, it 
may y^olitically die, and no one except the election agents 
and the members care, except for the inconvenience caused 
tljereby. 

Hence we see that the e.xcclleiice and capacity of either form 
for government (that is, exerting administrative and judicial func- 
tions) varies in inverse ratio vvitli its excellence and capacity for 
Yi. presentation. 

This may be made still more evident by observing that 
inonarchs collect round themselves an informing aggregate, to 
m:t representatively and ministerially ; they call it sometimes a 
Council and sometimes a Divan, and they listen to its advice and 
information as it pleases them or not; and pleonarchies do not 
govern as a whole, but by a majority of necessity, and through a 
chosen one or a few chosen persons, and sometimes a pleonarchy 
calls him the Head of the Executive, or in a synarchy they call 
liim a PrKiie Minister, and his a&sociates they call a Cabinet, and 
in either case the Chief or the Cabinet expresses the pleonarchal 
action. 

Now, there are many ways of doing this. When a'^^rime 
Minister receives influence from the whole synarchy, and rules 
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in accordance with the synarchal resultant, we call him a 
Governor, and his activity governmental ; but when he yules 
through an acquiescent majority, like a miniature autocrat, 
we call him a Vizier. Vizienal government acts witli a transient 
energy and gets into scrapes, because, being in character arbi- 
trary, it cannot cause a uniform activity to pervade its sub- 
ordinate government, and so sudden destruction comes upon it 
in a moment * 

Leaving viziers and other transient appearances, let us return 
to permanent manifestations of power. \Varit of space prevents 
our giving the theory of the Cabinet, and the theory of the re- 
spective functions of the Crown and the hereditary and elected 
Houses of Parliament. 

Proportional representation has been involved in unnecessary 
complexity by mingling the general principle with the details 
employed to carry that principle into effect. We shall state the 
principle, and point out where information as to the details can 
be found. 

The principle is that every voter (or political factor) should 
exercise his franchise by one vote,t that every elected member 
(or coefficient in the elected pleonarchy) should be elected by an 
unanimous constituency, that every constituency should be equal 
in numbers. To effect this, divide the whole numb er of votes 
cast at an election by the wliole number of seats to be filled, the 
quotient will be the number of votes (or quota) required to seat 
a member at that election. Tltis principle of proportional 
representation was first suggested, in IcIoD, by Mr. 1’homas 
Hare, in a pamphlet, “The Machinery of Kepresenlation,"’ of 


* When a powerful party-majority, elected under a party cry to carry out 
a definite policy, submit on oilier questions their whole power to the liicfcatiou 
of their leader, the unrnanageabiJity of the leader vanes inversely with the 
manageablcnesa of the followers. So much power being eonlined in an elasiic 
vessel, liable to sudden ebullitions, produces, by iis reaelious with the recalci- 
trant and independent portion of the party, ami wiih others, strange results, 
which may be easily described with clearness and precision, if a powerful 
government were to result from the co-ordination of riiilosophical Jiadioals 
with Philosophical Conservatives (that party might as easily become philo^ 
sophical, as philosophical radicals might with the present distribution of power 
become conservative), it might be defined as A Governmental Aggregation 
occasioned by differences growing out of acts corniniited by an Ambiguous 
Vessel whose eincrgenee into political supremacy has given fise to that 
w liich is generically known as the Submissive Portion of the Liberal Party. 

t This is quite consistent with one person's being clothed with several 
francl^iics, but he must or^y have one vote for each franchise j he might exer- 
cise a tnmehise, as a householder and as a graduate of a university as nt 
present, he might have an income-tax franchise also. 
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wliich a second edition was published in the same year; and 
with full details subsequently in a treatise.* * * § 

The best descriptions in a moderate compass are in chap. yii. 
of Mr. J. S Mill’s philosopliical treatise “On Representative 
Government/' a work whose reputation is so high that it would 
be unbecoming in us to praise it; and a popular view, in two 
eminently clear articles by Millicent Garrett Fawcett, reprinted at 
the end of “ Essays and Lectures" by Professor and Mrs. Fawcett. 

•Several plans or ways of carrying out the principle have been 
given in full detail. Each has advantages of its own. 

The Preferential Voting System, or Mr. Hare s plan. The de- 
tails for carrying out the principle as given by its originator are 
well known ; they have been charged with complexity, and tin y 
certainly ref|uire as much attention in the reader as would (aiable 
him to master an ordinary act of parliament. Those who exj^eeb 
to find works of legislation as easy reading as “Lothair” aie 
naturally disappointed. 

I’hese details Jiavo been adopted in the Bill at the head of our 
article, a Bill remarkable alike for its masterly arrangement and 
clearness. Matured in its details and arraugement by its [)ro- 
poser, Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P. for Plymouth, with careful 
deliberation, it has been elaborated by tbe technical skill of an 
eminent draftsman. 

The Free List, or the Registered Ballot, has bepn urged with 
great earnestness by M. Ernest IVaville in Switzerland, and with 
modifications in France and the States of Illinois and New 
York.t 

Tbe Fixed Transfer System, or Mr. Walter Baily's plan,J gives 
Jess trouble to the voters than Mr. Hare's, but necessitates a 
careful supervision of tlie clerks at the central office. It effects, 
by a very perfect series of additibns and subtraction, the appro- 
priation of votes and transfer of surplus votes. 

The Free Transfer System, or Mr. Archibald E. Dobbs' plan.§ 
Under this the voter selecLs tiie candidate of his choice, and the 

* The Klcctioii of Kepre&catatives, Parliauieulary and Municipal. Tliird 
Editiou, pp. 350. 

t breve exposition du ay steme electoral dc la Lisle Libre. Geu^ve; 18G9. 
Also : La Kcl'ornic ElecloialcenPrauce, par E. ^iuvllle. Earis : 1871 ; and La 
Ijiieblioi) Eiccioralc ea Europe el cu Aiuerique, par E. IMavillc. Geueve et 
bale; 1871.., 

J Advocated wit h luutli ability iu several pamphlets published by liidgway, 
Piccadilly. lvSG9*72. 

§ General Representation, on n complete rcaiijusj^ent and modificajiun of 
Mr. Harffs Plau. Loiigmaus: 1871. iSceoud Edition. 1872. 
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candidate, if he has surplus votes, deals with them according to 
his judgment, acting in concert with his supporters, dud after 
consultation with his committee and friends. He will act as 
the voter would have acted in the new state of aflfairs arising 
after the distribution of the votes is made known. It places 
trUvSt in the candidate to elicit trustworthiness, and exacts respon- 
sibility. This plan is the simplest and most flexible; but those 
who dislike responsibility and trust will dislike it. 

Now we refuse to discuss the details of these plans ; any one 
of them is good, and a combination of all would be best. But 
the very worst, whichever it may be, would be better than the 
present majority system. One general election would render it 
safe, and the next general election demonstrate its success. We 
believe the change, if public opinion were duly aroused and 
elicited, might be eflectod as easily as disestablishment in Ireland, 
without exciting any resen tuient except among the political wire- 
pullers and party leaders, and when i^ade wouhl approve itself 
as thoroughly to tlie nation as the new Table of Lessons has 
approved itself to the congregations of tlie Church of England. 

It is not fair to contiast an established method of voting with 
the first trial of a new principle. But perhaps before tbe.'se lines 
are published there will only be the compari.son of two new 
inodes. Our old English way of honest open voting, each one 
before his neighbour and in the face of day, will ‘have passed 
away, and a new method, noted by Gibbon as accompanying the 
<lecline of the great nation which was once the free and law- 
honouring commonwealth of Rome, a new method of secret voting 
will have taken its place. We would make the parliament reflect 
the nation ; we would raise the government to the moral level of 
ilic governed. Are the constituencies such that a man cannot 
vote honestly in them ? Opkn tiikm ; let in more liglit. Are 
they close<l and corrupt ? Open them ; let in the air of heaven 
— let in the honest day. It is that cursed love of byways, that 
fondness for circumlocution, for vague phraseology, for under- 
standings without a plain bottom to them, which, forth with 
[lersuasive tricks of language that would do honour to tlie Son 
of Maia, have beguiled the Liberal Party in the House, and for 
awhile coaxed away the judgment of the constituencies. Let 
the Bill pass; neitlier slavery nor secrecy can thrive on the 
English land. 

It is not fair— as we remarked before our iudigi^tion got 
the better of us — to compare a new method with the known 
course of a working institution. We will suppose the new 
inethot]^ has been someAtime in action, and the little rubs at first 
start have been surmounted. Each of ibe plans grapples iiouestly 
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witli the.initial difficulties. We have to deal out justice. Let 
us suppose that the second parliament elected on the principle 
of proportional representation has been dissolved, and that the 
writs are issued for a general election. Let us see what the 
electors and the candidates have to do. We shall not enter into 
the details of redistribution or machinery. We shall suppose the 
mombers to take their seats as at present, only that the members 
have been elected by a sufficient number of voters residing any- 
where, the voters being free to vote for any candidate. Through - 
out the course of the parliament just supposed to have been 
dissolved, eacli voter will have belonged to a personal consti- 
tuency, composed of the voters whose voting papers wore finally 
appropriated to the member representing them. They will have 
b’(‘ely sorted themselves, and there will be harmony between 
their member and themselves. Each constituency will amount 
in number to about two thousand, sometimes morp, sometimes 
h‘s.s. Each mcjnber will have a nominating committee of about 
twenty of the best known among his supporters, whose names 
will be a guide to his political opinions, and who during the late 
parliament have been a connecting link and means of communi- 
cation between himself and bis constituents. He may also 
nominate a committee of parliamentary allies, whose names will 
be on his owji committee, while his name will be found on theirs, 
among whom, or at least with whose concurrence, he will distribute 
or transfer his surplus V(des, if he should have any. They will aKso 
not in concert with him. Every voter will be frt‘e to vote for the 
candidate for whom he voted before, or, if he is dissatisfied, to 
vote for some one else. Jn each constituenev there will be a 
general agreement among its factors, with differences on minor 
points, yorae will represent localities, their constituents will bo 
gathered from certain neighbourhoods, serno will represent 
various political principles, some religious bodies, some trades, 
some professions. ‘ \^’hcre several members difft*r but little as 
individuals, holding the same principles and agreeing generally, 
their supporters will unite into a constitinmcy aggregate, larger 
or smaller as the case may be, and will vote for their representa- 
tives in concert. But each candidate wiil be under the new 
system as anxious to show his individuality and differentiate 
himself a.s he is now to suppress himself and use doubtful or 
<Ii-creet language. Bemarkable individuality is always un^ 
popular, there is no fear of its becoming too common. 

* Under this system distinguished men and all leading statesmen 
will have sure seats, every man of eminent ability, every man 
who can identify himself with an interest possessing two thobsand 
votes will be returned again and again. There will be no longer 
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doubt as to whether a great leader may obtain or lose a seat. .It 
seems to us a condemnation of our electoral system {hat the 
return of Mr. Gladstone to Parliament should have been for a 
moment doubtful. 

Let us now, instead of examining the action of the con- 
stituencies upon one another, lake them singly, as independent 
totalities, and view their structure and the way in which their 
vitality will be maintained. Each constituency or political unit 
we shall describe, for convenience sake, as consisting of a centre, 
the representative; a nucleus, the committee; and constituent 
nibstance, the electoral factors or the voters wl)o form tlu^ cpiota. 
The tenpinology is convenient and the analogy perfect. Each 
political unit may be regarded as forming itself by tlie aggrega- 
tion of its constituent factors into a nucleated cell, out of tlio 
political hlastcmay or totality of enfranchised adults secreted 
from the adult totality of the nation. The constituencies are 
personal; that is, collected by assimilation, and unanimous, or 
coherent ; tliat is, organized, and politically vital : not at all like 
those locality-growtlis which will, we hope, be rejected from and 
by the political system. 

Let us suppose then that certain definite principles are awaiting 
a candidate to represent them, or that a certain caiuUtlate has 
(‘iiunciated definite principles. We will now contemplate the 
process of political cytogenens. The constituents rnhy aggregate 
themselves first, the candidate may then be regarded as coming 
to them ; but a candidate may by the enunciation of principles 
or policy collect a new aggregate for himself out of the surround- 
ing blastema, or general mass of electors ; but in either way let 
there be certain unanimous constituencies, each with a candidate 
in harmony with it. Every aggregate of about iiOOO voters is 
sure to seat its candidate. A nucleus has been formed in each 
composed of about twenty of the most important and prominent 
leaders among the constituency. Wise c;mdidatevs, in well 
organized, that is, .strongly vital constituencies, will take care to 
be in close communication (which need not be constant, if you 
really agree with a man you do not need continual conferences to 
ascertain each other’s thoughts and actions) with each member of 
his committee, and will see that each of the twenty can com- 
municate with one hundred factors, when necessary ; and at any 
moment, with ten among the hundred, who will each trari.smit 
tlie communication to ten factors, so distributing it tl^’ough tlie 
whole mass. Our organization would be worthless if it did not 
work as well with the ballot as without it ; we utterly disbelieve that 
electoiftl bauble. In Ailing with dead matter dead mechanism 
is a great fact, bear witn^ all our industrial progress ; but in po- 
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litical organization the mechanism ought to be alive. Every voter 
or factor in each constituency will be certain to have his name and 
address entered in books belonging to the committee. These 
books will be kept by two or more paid or honorary secretaries 
or election agents. Notices and communications will be sent to 
or by them. Every voter who keeps his name upon the books 
of a personal constituency will, of course, be understood to vote 
for the member representing that constituency. Let us suppose 
that a parliament is to be elected. Constituencies of 2000 
pledged voters and upwards are sure to seat their candidates ; 
some candidates will go to the poll with small constituencies, 
and will look for support to what we call political blastema, or to 
attract dissatisfied voters from other political cells. TJiese 
constituencies will soon become firm and organized, and yet they 
must always remain free and perfectly flexible ; and each factor 
will have a distinct and undivided interest in his representative. 
Let us now suppose the parliament just elected to he dissolved. 
Each candidate and his agents will be able to make a good guess 
as to the support ho will receive. The voters whose names are 
on the books of his constituency will nearly all vote for him, and 
if a celebrity he will be sure to receive some stray votes. We 
hope it is now perceived that these constituencies will have a 
real and strong vitality, and that instead of the country being 
upset and thfown out of balance by ibis proposed reform, it will 
be much more compactly organized, and far less liable to sudden 
and violent changes. 

Let us now watch one of these personal constituencies. 
Suppose one or two or a few voters take olfence at their repre- 
sentative's conduct. Tijey will write to him, or to the secretary, 
.withdrawing their names. Pcrliaps they may receive an expla- 
nation, or a remonstrance. Very likely the same conduct has 
conciliated other voters, who wrrte promising support. Suppose 
half a constituency are offended, they with probably a moiety of 
the committee remonstrate. This is serious. If the representa- 
tive has made a mistake, or if he is squeezable, be promises 
amendment. If he believes himself right, or is obstinate, he 
justifies himself. If they cannot agree, the member and the 
dissatisfied portion, at the next election each state their case, and 
paint each other black, and the constituency becomes an object 
of general interest. Here we may observe a case of spontaneous 
fission. There will go to the country the old representative with 
his moiety, and a candidate will at once be found, or offer 
liirnself, as representative of the dissatisfied portion. Each will 
strive to attract votes, one, perhaps both, \yll collect quota*-*, and 
be seated. Suppose that nine-tenths A the constituency are 
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dissatisfied, and only two or three committee members with 
one-tenth of the constituency are prepared to ’support him 
at the next election. The candidate is firm, and prepared to de>. 
fend his conduct. He will probably give up all claim to represent 
the individuals composing the constituency, will put forth au 
address to the electors generally, and supported by his one tenth, 
consolidate a new constituency on a new basis. If he is a good 
man in the House he would, under the Free Transfer System, 
be kept in by surplus votes from his friends until he obtained 
a quota. 

Let us now take the individual voter’s point of view. An 
elector, cither dissatisfied with the constituency he has previously 
voted with, or else about to vote for the first time, looks out 
among the candidates for one to choose and support. Very 
likely he fixes on some well-known statesman, or some exponent 
of the views and wants of the trade, profession, or neiglil>ourhood 
in wliich he has most interi*st. Perhaps he does not choose to 
pledge himself, although heoan change his mind at any moment. 
If so, he gives his vote, and we will call it a stray vote. Hut 
everyone wlio exerts power likes to have it recognised, anil we 
will suppose he writes to some candidate, or it’ Parliament is 
already electe<l to some meml>er, or his secretaries, desiring that 
his name should be entered as a supporter. He receives a not(3, 
telling him that they are liappy to enrol him among ilie con- 
stituency, whicli, as it already numbers about 4000 voters, is 
enabled to return not only Mr. A. B., wliose powerful advocacy 
of tlieir principle.s (or their interest, or the neighbourhood, as 
the case may be) is so effective, but also to return Mr. C. D., 
who has proved such a constant ally, and most important 
coadjutor, and so on. Let no politician be afraid of these aggre- 
gations becoming too large. The jnore numerous a constituency 
vhe greater will be its terulency to disintegrate or subdivide. 
Besides, as Mr. C. D. becomes more known, he will collect a 
little aggregation of supporters around himself, and finally sepa- 
j’ate from the parent cell, either in a friendly or unfriendly way 
to take up, by a process of budding, an independent political 
existence. 

In some cases, a converse process will be taking place. All 
opinions arc not spreading ; some are growing less popular. 
Members and constituencies who honestly hold such principles 
will first see the number of stray votes diminish, aiid finally 
drop off. Next, voters will remove their names, and no fresh 
voters will fill their places ; the candidate will find the numbers 
ho polWwUl be iusuffiAittt to give him a seat, and will be in- 
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debted'to friendly help. Lastly, the committees of some such 
candidates will urge their constituencies to coalesce ; several 
weak" constituencies will make common cause, and fuse their 
principles. They will adopt a platform*' or “ticket,” become 
a large and apparently strong aggregate returning st^veral mem- 
bers; still they will decline, and unless they are reinvigorated, 
will seat now five, then four, three, two, at last one represen- 
tative, and finally disappear from political existence. 

Each constituency will have a distinct individuality — a defi- 
nite cliaracter of its own. The representative will both give and 
receive influence. Voters when they have the power of selection, 
will feel an honest pride in belonging to an honourable political 
unit. And this influence, acting constantly and imperceptibly, 
is most valuable. We acknowledge that we rely greatly on it, 
in the new state of things, for the effectual elimination of bribery, 
and of dishonest political promises and professions. Now a 
necessary result of the change from local to personal consti- 
tuencies will be to bring out the value of character and trust- 
worthiness, It is a great truth that the untrustworthy cannot 
trust. And the power and weight accruing to representatives of 
character, honour, high spiritedness, and ability, will compel 
voters to discriminate. It will become a most important means 
of education. Everything is tending more and more to cause 
people to be valued, not for what they are, hut for what they 
have. If a man wislu's to get the greatest amount of respect 
and consideration with the least amount of labour, let him make 
a fortune, and perhaps invest it in land. Now this state of feel- 
ing leads to national ruin. For though valuable qualities are 
necessary for success in the race for gretd wealth, yet as a rule 
they are by no means the highest. Any one can make a fortune 
who hfis fair average abilities, wlio keeps his word, is temperate, 
industrious, has sound judgment, and gives his mind to it. 
Hut he must not be chivalrous, he must not be scrupulous, his 
conscience must not be above the average level, and he must he 
prompt to take every advantage of his competitors ; he must be 
sharp, he must be pushing. We are so accustomed to compare 
the respectable man of good wealth -acquiring qualities with the 
criminal and vicious, that we fail to see what a low level respec- 
tability is after all. Even such respectability is often only on 
t he. surface : men of another stamp get on quickest : these are 
the lucky speculators, the adulterators, the dealers m shoddy, 
the bubble-company floaters, the contractors of scamped work, 
anil tliose wiio delight in the achievers of such exploits. In the 
eyes of such prosperous and well-to-d(^'fi*en, who can be' more 
contemptible than Michael Faraday f He might have made 
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half a million, and he lived poor. He only enlarged, human 
knowledge, added honour to the name of England, lived a 
blameless life, and died renowned throughout the world. 

Was anything great or good ever done by these men of quick- 
won wealth, and by these woals we mean, in plain English, dis- 
honestly acquired riches? Men who have got rich by public 
jobbery, political fraud, by short measures, light weights, puffing, 
adulteration, unfair use of capital causing unfair use of workman- 
organization, lying prospectuses, legal or illegal suppressions, 
breakers of implied trusts, false balauce-she.*ts, cooked accounts, 
and all the abominations that cause political and national deso- 
lation. Upon such men as these comes in honest nations the 
good administration of just laws to dock their gains and paralyse 
their power; and under base governments upon tluMU hursts the 
invader and the communist and the avenging conflagration. 

Coniuujrce and manufactures and agriculture and trade must 
be honest, and they are honest in the main. Ihit when honour 
and respect ami social deference is given to mere wealth as 
wealth, tlio endurance of the weak will brt‘ak down. They will 
be corrupted. Honestly won, or well-used inherited wealth, is 
rightly liouourcd ; a wealth acquiring capacity is rightly honoured 
in its place. Cut a man of science, a true thiuker, a phiiosophiT, 
has every (|uality for worldly success, and some that are almost 
incompatihlo with it. Men who gain wealth quickly must be 
'pushing rnen. But push is alien to intellect. Intellect is 
power; it is not push. Was ever any man with a talent fur 
“ getting on” noble-minded ? A noble-minded man may have 
a talent for getting on, but lie will use it nobly, that is, for others 
as well as for himself, and that is not getting on. These mere men 
of wealth, without a thought fur anything else — these men of 
push, and go, and shrewdness, ar^j mere political scum. What 
is most noteworthy in scum ? Its way of getting to the top, and 
making a great display, mostly frothy. But there are many 
ways of rising, aud scum rises because good liquor has more 
weight. 

All our electoral arrangements are constructed for the express 
advantage of these men of wealth. And therefore we make war 
on our electoral arrangements. The style of people who think the 
whol^ duty of Royalty is to give balls, to lead fashion, a necessary 
duty indeed, in its place ; tliose who bring the Crown to the stan- 
dard of pence-spending, and if it fails in this, away wi^ it ! who 
value Royalty its expenditure, and Government for its peuu- 
riousness, except when government will do a job for them — to 
such whole furictioi^he whole duty of government is to pour 
more money into their The thunder of revolution and the 
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sacking of the shops of London, would show the true functions 
<>f government if its ceaseless watchfulness were withdrawn for 
six hours. Wliat does the House of Commons represent? It 
represents money, especially money invested in land or manufac- 
tures. What ought it to represent? It should represent men. 

If the House should represent men, it must represent them 
according to their characters, and so we come again to what we 
said before, that each constituency will be individualized, and 
will have a characteristic representative. Some will turn their 
member into a del^^gate, they will only have the sort of man who 
will submit to act as such. Some will bully. They will liave to 
represent them a political sneak. Some constituencies will be 
purchasable, and such assuredly will sell themselves. Some will 
trust their representatives at tlio same time bolding liirn strictly 
responsible. They will have great statesmen for their members, 
lionourable and trustworthy men. 

We would now, in short space, show the effect of this principle 
upon bribery and intimidation, the two chief forms of political 
corruption. Intimidation is worse than bribery. In our judg- 
ment the great guilt is to be hriheohJe ; it is in relation to the 
moial state a comparatively small matter to be bribed. In fact, 
tlie main fault seems to us to rest with the legislation which forces 
votes on these who have no political convictions, who are indif- 
feient. We would wish to see every man who lias deliberate 
convictions repi esentcd. It was remarkcjd to us a day or two ago by 
a friend, tliat although the intimidator is worse than the briber, 
yet the man who is bribed is usually worse than the man who is 
intimidated. For the bribed takes what, if he chooses, he may 
refuse ; hut the intimidated is often overcome because he fears 
for the welfare of those who depend on him. Besides, intimi- 
dation is the greatest evil in the State, for it maddens those who 
endure, and the honest who hear of it. 

Intimidation with proportional representation and open voting 
is very difficult; with secret voting it is impossible. It is of no 
use. By preventing others from voting a man does not enable 
liis own candidate to obtain a quota, nor if he has a quota does 
lie make his return more sure. When members are seated by 
voters having qualifications within a limited area, if you drive 
an opponent out, you may have seated your man. But by our 
plan, if he is driven away, ho only retires exasperated to vote 
elsewhere. And he can vote anywhere for any one. 

Intimidation is a crime ; it is an invasion of a man’s freedom, 
of his political security. A private indyidual or a mob* step in 
to prevent the exercise of rights whi^i the law has given, and 
which they do not choose to allow. But bribery is wrong in a 
different degree and on other grounds. W^'^must take human 
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nature as we find it. If a man takes a bribe he betrays liis 
electoral trust, but be betrays it equally — for the vote is entrusted 
to bis best jiid^^ment — if he votes out of social good-fellowship, 
or to oblige a friend, or out of prejudice, or from pique. And these 
you cannot touch. And a candidate who flatters his party, who 
uses sophistical argument to salve an almost acknowledged wrong, 
or wlio appeals intentionally to prejudice, acts quite as injuriously 
as the man who gives a money bribe ; and legislation cannot hinder 
him. We, therefore, look to the gradual and sure elevation 
of general morality for the extinction of corrupt influences of all 
kinds. 

Wherever men who want money are willing to sell their votes, 
and men who have money are willing to buy them, bribery will 
take place. Let us face facts, and ponder thtun to reduce tln^ 
evil to a minimum without sacrilicirig principle. We <Io not 
propose to regulate or recognise bribery, any more tijan we 
recognise tboft. We ackno.i^ledge facts. Somci personal con- 
stitueiKiies will be constituted on a basis of bribery. The fact 
will be known, though it will pr(d)al)ly be very difficult to prove 
it. But we beli(?ve, and can give reusons therolbr, that there 
will be much loss bribery than at present. Let us take one of 
these constituencies, ^riiere will bo an ostensible ^committee, 
and two hotioraiy secrcta’*i(is, with the usual machinery before- 
mentioned, and a go-b(*tween in the background. He will be in 
communication with the candidate on the one hand, and with 
forty or fifty deputy go-betweens, each acting as agerit f«>r about 
fifty voters or thereabouts. There will be a competition among 
bribing candidate.^ and among bribcablo voters and their go 
betvvecns. Each voter will require tiie market price, and the 
agents must receive a commission, for their trouble. It will all 
be done quietly. There will bo cori.stituencit‘.s willing to sell 
tlieir votes to Liberal c.uididates, but not to Conservative, and 
others willing to do the reverse. But let it never bo forgotten 
that there will be constituencies wliich will not sell their votes, 
and these will bo represented by the men of power. 

In many cases men have accumulated fortune.s in business at 
home, or in the colonies, or in India, or a man has succeeded to 
wealth suddenly by inheritance or bequest ; and in middle life he 
finds lie has attained his objects ; he retires from his occupation, 
or returns home, and ho feels in want of employment. * He has 
vigour, information on special subjects, and capacity. He turns 
his thoughts to politics. Men such as he are wanted in the 
Housej»*They are goexyg^resentative men, of sound judgment, 
practised in affairs ; IK* they have no standing before the 
public, and are unfittea by nature and training to act the 
demagogue. Does s.^h an one act very wrongly if ho employs a 
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psCrt of his wealth in getting a seat in the House ? If he has 
good in him he will have an honest quota at the next election. 
Many voters, enfranchised by our law, agree with him politically ; 
under the local majority system they will vote for him, coerced 
or cajoled by wirepullers and election agents; by our plan they 
arc induced to vote by the plain and unvarnished influence of 
two or three pounds sterling apiece. 

Facts are facts. We may treat them as men of science, or 
as the ostrich in travellers* tales. We admit what we see. 
Nevertheless propose, that if it should be proved before a 
court of law that money has passed with a corrupt intent between 
a candidate or bis committee, or bis or their agents acting for 
him or them on the one side, and voters on the other, such can- 
didate and voters should be disfranchised for seven years. Let 
it be observed that each election fines such ref>resentatives, and 
does no damage to the unbribing. Cantablt vacuo, — The 
honest will rejoice. 

We have done little if we have not shown the unspeakable 
change fioin false professions forced from candidates, to open 
statement of political opinion ; from wrangling and electoral 
quarrolling, to honourable competition ; from intimidation, to 
freedom ; from bribery in the form in which its influence is 
most balef\jl, to that in which its evil is least injurious. It is a 
change from the Land of Bondage to the Free Commonwealth, the 
Land of Peace and Safety, the Land of Promise, the Holy Land. 
Not in a great march of multitudes, but by an organic growth, 
removing wisely every Lindrance to the full development of 
man ; in our legislation welcoming every influence, weighing 
every stabunenl., every chaiacti'r, every member, every man ; 
each co-efficient, every factor, each integer, each political unit 
contributing its just proportion to our National Life : — all serving 
and all served. As in the great evolution of humanity each 
Nation- member dedicates itself a royal gift— English science, 
German philosophy, French method : Hebrew religion, Bomau 
law, Hellenic thought, — Aucient and Modern times alike, 
all join and blend in harmony, all form essential portious of one 
great and ever-energizing Whole. 



Art. II. — Enoltsh Philology. 

Kimg Alfred's WesUSaxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral 
Care, With an English Travslation, Notes, wmi an 
Introduction, Edited by IIenry Swkkt, Esq., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. London : Triibner and Co. (Early 
English Text Society.) 1871-2. 

M any things indicate that the neglect with which English- 
men have long treated the older stages of their language 
and literature is gradually disappearing, and that an interest in 
scientific philology is becoming generally diffused. The elaborate 
and admirable work of Mr. A. J. Ellis “ On Early English Pro- 
nunciation” has called attention not only to English spelling and 
pronunciation, but to general phonetics : and the alphabet 
published in Mr, A. Melville Belfs “ Visible Speech ” has 
afforded the means of representing sounds in a far more simph\ 
exact, and sy.stematic manner than had previously been thought 
possible. The* careful study bestowed by tbeso writers on 
branches comparatively neglected on tlm Continent has eriahle<l 
them to make substantial contributions to philology, so that the 
English student poss(;ss(3d of a knowledge of the science as far as 
it has been carrical in Germany is placed in a position to discover 
new principles, and to follow out in new directions those enun- 
ciated, but not fully appreciated, by foreign investigators. 

That Alfred the Great’s translation of Pope Gregory s Pas- 
toral Care’' is now printed for the first time is a proof of 
Englishmen’s neglect of their early history and literal ure; that 
it is the first of Alfred’s works (lindoed all but the first work of 
his period) printed from contemporary manuscripts is a proof of 
their indifference to the develoinnent of their language. The 
Early English Text Society, which luis in Mr. Sweet’s edition 
brought out its first “ Anglo-Saxon work, has for eight years 
been carrying out its object of making our early literary an<l 
linguistic documents accessible in a cheap and accurate form. 
Even if it did no more than this, and this much its editors have 
generally done, it would have done much ; for apparently it is 
only now becoming known that for philological purposes the first 
requisite is to have correct copies of the only evWenco in 
existence, the writing of the scribes. The support received by tlie 
Chaucer Society, which is working in this solid manner, is still 
miseilitly small ; and e Early English Text Society itself has 
not as many subscribers al it deserves. While insisting, however, 
[Vol. XC VIII. CXCIIL]— New Seuies, VoL XLIL No. I. D 
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on* mere accuracy, we must not be understood as depreciating 
good, editing ; it is most valuable to the student, and none the 
less so from its rarity. But good editing does not consist, as 
many German philologists seem to think, in making it so much 
the worse for the facts if they contradict theories. If an Old 
English, and still more, if a Middle High German work is edited 
by a German, the chances are strongly in favour of any word 
spelt in a way not considered normal being altered, and it is not 
often that the editor thinks it necessary to give tlie MS. form in 
a note. Most of this ciitical editing, as it is called, involves no 
more criticism than the duties of a printer's reader, and can con- 
sequently be dune by any one acquainted with the elements of 
the Inugnagc ; when it does reejuire moie, it is necessary to give 
rc'as(iiis for the alterations projiosed. Mere mistakes of spelling 
in MSS. are not nearly so common as many editors find it 
convenient to assume; isolated peculiarities often, common ones 
always, point to corresponding peculiaiities in th<3 language or 
the orthographical system of the scribe of the MS. itself, or of 
that from which it W'as copied. If an editor possesses knowledge 
and judgment, the inoie of his emendations of the text, and of 
his reasons for them, the better ; but if be wishes his edition to 
be of use to philologists, he must give tlie original text itself. 
Unless he thinks that there is nothing more to be learnt in his 
branili of philology, and that he is never ignorant or mistaken 
ab(jut anything it includes, he is not even logically justified in 
giving the world only what lie thinks the witnesses meant to 
say, not what they did. 

The present edition of Alfred’s work (which comprises, besides 
Gregory the Great’s excellent treatise, an account of the motive.s 
that ltd the King to translate it) contains the full text, on 
opposite pages, of two of the MSS. written by the King’s direc- 
tion, and the rtadings of a third. One of these MSS., Hatton 
20, in the Bodleian, has fortunately been preserved almost 
eulii e ; the second, Cotton Tib. B. xi., which was incomplete, 
has been nearly destroyed by lire, so it has been printed from the 
copy of Junius (Juii. 53, iu the Bodleian), whose accuracy, 
wherever it can be tested, is remarkable. The third MS., 
Cotton Otho B. ii., which has also been injured, is later tliau 
Alfred’s time ; but the first half of it seems a careful copy, and 
is therefore philologicully valuable. At foot of the text Mr. 
Sweet, iif conformity with the custom of the Society, Las given a 
translation, though, as he remarks, the chief result of so doing 
will be to prevent proper study of the orminal. The traijslation, 
though necessarily by no means perfeej^as at least the iriViit of 
being in the language it ought to be,^he usual prose English of 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century, y'stead of being full 
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of obsolete and provincial terms, dragged in, with scant regJard 
for meaning and intelligibility, because they have a r^al or 
supposed etymological connexion with the words of the text. 

For linguistic details vve refer to the editors introduction and 
notes, in which most of the points calling for notice are carefully 
discussed ; we would draw special attention to the summary of 
the chief differences between tlic language of the ninth century 
and that of the eleventh. The forms of the latter are the chief 
pait of those to be found in grammars and dictionaries; but 
owing to compilers never discriminating between contemporary 
MSS. of eleventh C( ntury works, and those which are imper- 
fectly rnodertiizud copies of older ones, the more ancient forms 
are frequently to be met with. In fact, between German edib^ns 
who correct” their texts, and English editors who think accurate 
copying beneath them, the ordinary student has ])eeii left with- 
out proper mate rials for study, even when the MSS. piibJislj(.‘d 
possessed the fir&t reqiiihite of philological trustworthiness, that 
of being wiitten in tlie lunguaue of the time and place of the 
original author. Even now, a German, Dr. Grein, who has pub- 
lished an edition of all extant Old English poetry, proposes to 
repiintall the publiahtid prose works from existing editions, without 
comparison with the MSS., and of course without at all inquiring 
into the linguistic value of the MSS. themselves, /rhe natural 
result is, that the liistory of our language during the first few 
centuries of its existence on EnglisJi soil, and the distinguishing 
features of its various dialects, have remained unknown, all at- 
tempts at explaining its later stages being thereby rendered un- 
certain. Mr. Swo<)t’s examination is sullicieiit to prove what lia 1 
been suspected by caieful investigators of tlie liistory of tsounds, . 
that many modern EugUsli forms do not derive from tli« Lite 
\Vest-8axon of Elfric, but from* older forms preserved in other 
dialects. We join in Mr. Sweet's hope that “ the results of these 
investigatious will help to dissipate the wide-spread delusion 
that Old English has been thoroughly worked up, and that 
nothing remains for us but to accept blindly the theories of 
Rask and Grimm.” At the same time it slioiild be pointed out 
that ignorance of these theories is not, as some seem to think, a 
qualification for correcting them ; especially if, as often happeup, 
they are held to include the facts constituting the corre- 
spondence between Old English and the other Gerinauic 
languages. • 

It will have been noticed that a change in nomonclatun*, 
which^some will think wrong, and many useless, has been made 
by Ml*. Sweet; he haV. .discarded the term “Anglo-Saxon” in 
favour of “Old EnglisH” As the reasons for this alteration 
appear to us bubh unanswerable and important, and as ihe 
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editor has confined himself to the remark that the received 
name is barbarous and unmeaning, it may be well to state them. 
As to the philological propriety of the name Old English 
there can be little question. In the development of our language 
three chief periods, with two transition ones, are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. The first, the one we are now considering, which 
extends from the eighth to the eleventh century, preserves the 
original Teutonic vowel-quantities, and has the full vowels 
a, o, u, regularly in many terminations. Then comes the 
transition period commonly known, from its confusion of the 
old inflexions, as Semi-Saxon, of which Layamon is an example. 
In about a century this gives place to Middle English, which is 
characterized by the lengthening of many accented short vowels 
in open syllables, the simplification of the substantive and 
adjective declensiuns, the frequent loss of final n in inflexions, 
and the change to e of the vowels of almost all unaccented 
ternduations. The presence, in the latter part of this period, of 
many words borrowed from French, though necessitating a know- 
ledge of Old French on the part of the student of English, has 
no influence on the phonetics of the English w^ords, or on 
inflexions and syntax, so then? is no reason for dividing the 
period into two, and calling the first Old English, lliddle 
English, spejeimons of which are the Ornnulum and the Canter- 
bury Tales, lasts for barely two centuries, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth ; the northern dialects assume the features of New 
English considerably earlier than the southern. The fifteenth 
century isS, at least for the literary language, the secoiul period of 
transition ; the final e di.sappears from speech, causing the loss 
of many iidloxions, the corijugation of verbs is gradually sim- 
])lilied, and the accent of many borrowed French wortls is thrown 
l»ack. This acconiplislied, we. are in the New English period, 
during which the most important changes, disguised by the 
retention of old spellings, have been in the vowels of accented 
syllables. Taking the extrcinos, the language of the eighth 
century is, on the whole, not more diflbrent from that of the 
nineteenth in England tlian in Germany; indeed, the develop- 
ment of English is remarkably similar to that of High German, 
though the latter language, at every stage, is in some points 
niore antiquated. English, wnlike Latin, has not branched into 
several independent languages, so there is no practical or senti- 
mental reason against its vaiious periods bearing a common 
name. Besides, there is not, as there is with Latin and the 
Romanic languages, a part of its development of which we have 
no memorial; its history can be trace^vvithout interruption for 
more than a thousand years, and ewi the oldest of the other 
Teutonic dialects stands to Old English in tly? relation of sister, 
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not of parent. A common name, which would be an innovatSon 
in the case of the language of the Romans and the so-<;alled 
Latin races, is just the reverse in this; Alfred and our other early 
writers call their language Eaiglisc^ as Chaucer calls his Engliach, 
and as Shakspere calls his English. The name Anglo-Saxon for 
the earliest period of our language was unknown till the seven- 
teenth century, and is founded on an erroneous theory combined 
with ignorance of facts. The term Saxon was borrowed from 
medieval Latin writers to denote the language of the Teutonic 
invaders of Britain; the prefixes Anglo, Dane, and Normanno 
were used to distinguish three imaginary periods, ascribed 
respectively to Anglian, Danish, and Norman influence; and as 
the first period was sii[)poscd to be the purest, and as the prefix 
served at the same lime to prevent confusion with continental 
Saxon, Anglo Saxon has been for about two centuries the received 
name. Mr. Cockayne, seeing the absurdity of the tern), and 
finding Old Englisli used fe*- Middle English c(»ntaiijing few 
French words, has chosen The Ohlest English but this is 
clumsy and too limited. As with German, the adjectives Old, 
Middle, and New are sufficient and convenient for marking the 
piiucipal periods ; Moilern is gimerally used for New, but it 
causes an awkward confusion with Middle when abbreviations 
are employed. , 

To turn to more general considerations : we think the name 
Anglo-Saxon lias exercised a very prejudicial influence on the 
study of our language, literature, and customs during the cen- 
turies of our national existence which preceded the country’s 
recovery from the disturbance caused by the Norman Conquest. 
We are only now discovering things which ought to have been, 
known long ago, as that the Feudal System found in England 
well-established legal customs with respect to land, that it was 
forced to a great extent to conform itself to them, and that 
absolute private property in land, whatever its merits, is a 
growth of the last few centuries. Equal ignorance i.s general on 
the subject of our early literature, wliich is usually treated as if 
“Anglo-Saxon" had as little to do with English as Welsh has, 
and which is termed rude and barbarous by critics who have not 
gone through the training necessary to appreciate it. To take 
only one point, that of the comparative beauty of Old English 
and Greek (or Latin) metres ; it is maintained by some who are 
equally familiar with both, that the Old English epi^ metre is 
decidedly superior in variety and flexibility to the “classical” 
hexameter, while the question of melody may be set aside untjl 
readets of the “ Iliad” a.e in the habit of preserving the original 
accents and quantities, anu are then capable of appreciating the 
metre bjr * caa. not merely by calculating the number and 
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arrilngehaent of the syllables they have been taught to call long 
or shprt. As to the language, it need hardly be remarked that 
until quite recently there was more chance of an Englishman 
knowing Sanskrit or Chinese, not to mention Greek and Latin, 
than the early form of his own tongue. If that stage had a 
name indicating, not concealing, its connexion with the later 
ones, we sliould not so unconcernedly have left it neglected. 

An unexpected and unpleasant proof of how little has been 
done for Old English, is pointed out in Mr. Sweet’s preface. It 
appears that the basis of all existing dictionaries except Grein s 
Glossary to the Poems, is the MS. work of Junius made two 
centuries ago. This was copied, unacknowledged, by Lye, who 
has himself been copied, directly or indirectly, by all succeeding 
compilers; so that the learner of tlie nineteenth century has for 
sole guide to the prose language a certainly careful, but neces- 
sarily very imperfect, glossary of the seventeenth. It happens 
that amongst the forms in the “ Pastoral ” overlooked by J unius, 
and therefore unpublished till now, are the Old English originals 
of two familiar words which have given etymologists considerable 
trouble to little purpose. These are hedeghm and geon^ of 
which our heg and yoyi are the legitimate descendants. How 
many other important words exist unknown in other MSS. it is 
of course irrvpossible to say ; and Dr. Grein, notwithstanding his 
industry, will not help us to find them out. From his reprints 
mentioned above?, he intends to make a dictionary which will 
not be a mere compilation from others ; but wc fear it will in 
many respects be worse than useless for advancing our knowledge 
of the language. From its appearance of criticalriess and com- 
pleteness a value will probably be attached to it which it can- 
not deserve, and the mere fact of such a work being published 
will to a great extent stop the way to any other, good or bad, 
on the same subject and scale. 

In an appendix Mr. Sweet has discussed, chiefly with reference 
to the Low German languages, the celebrated formula of conso- 
nantal correspondence known as Grimm’s Law. Many of the 
literary English public, since the appearance of Professor Max 
Muller’s “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” must be fami- 
liar with the symmetrical table wdiich represents the correspon- 
dence as it exists in the minds of most philologists. The chief 
defects of* this striking arrangement are that the same symbols 
represent different sounds in different places, and that in several 
cases the real sounds are quite different from anything tl)^ sym- 
bols were ever supposed to mean ; tha^f does not give hafi* the 
facts is comparatively of slight importance. It is true that these 
defects are generally more or less imperfectly jointed out, but as 
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soon as an attempt is made to account for the law, they are, for- 
gotten, the simplicity of the original diagram proving t6o attrac- 
tive. It is therefore not surprising that all explanations hitherto 
given should involve unsupported hypotheses, and should hardly 
apply to what has to be explained. Grimm accounts for the dif- 
ferences of the Teutonic consonants from those of Sanskrit and 
Greek, by supposing that the Low Germans, with that abundance 
of energy which distinguished them from the degenerate inha- 
bitants of the Roman Empire, changed (to take a single in- 
stance) the soft d to the hard t ; and that the High Germans, 
similarly distinguished from other Teutonic nations, repeatefl the 
operation by changing the hard t to the aspirated z { - ts). Pro- 
fessor Muller, seeing that if some of the changes are strengthen- 
ings otliers are weakenings, and not liking the hypothesis of two 
opposite phonetic changes occurring simultaneously, boldly main- 
tains that there have been no changes at all, but that the dif- 
f Tonces — wliich, it may be remarked, do not exist in all cases — 
are original ; in spite of having just before demonstrated the 
original unity of the Aryan languages, and of proceeding imme- 
diately after to show that these dilferent consonants were the 
distinctive part of different roots with different meanings. There- 
fore, believing that when the ancestors of the Hindus used DA 
(we do not venture to alter Mr. Muller's notation) to express a 
certain idea, those of the Low Germans used TA^ and those of 
the High Germans THA (or perhaps za ^ tm)y to express the 
same idea; and similarly that to the TA of the first, with 
another meaning, there corresponded the THA of the second 
and the DA of tlie third, and to the THA of the first the DA 
of the second anti the TA of the third ; and believing that these 
various ancestors lived together and understood each other’s 
speech, Mr. Midler manages also to believe, to take two in- 
stances out of twenty seven, that when an original Hindu said 
DA, an original Low German must have divined him to mean 
TA (for the Low German's DA meant something quite dif- 
ferent), and an original High German to mean Tpf A (or tsa ) ; 
and that if a Low German said DA, the Hindu took it for his 
own THA, and the High German for his TA ! Now, though the 
proposition may seem so self-evident as not to require stating, all 
believers in the original unity of the Aryan languages need to 
bear in mind that they cannot consistently maintain that there 
existed original diversities ; or that to the same differences of 
sound some people attached one set, and some another, of dif- 
ferences in meaning; or that a theory of strengthening, sup- 
posw^ that any of the phenomena in question are strength* 
enings, and that the ther^ry has any external probability, explains 
changes which include, on that view, equally great weakenings. 
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Before any more satisfactory theory could be proposed, it was 
nece^ary to state the known facts, and to do this with accurate 
and unambiguous symbols. The compound sound, that of t fol- 
lowed by that of A, of the ancient Greek theta, and the simple one 
of tho Icelandic thorn, the one usually expressed in English ortho- 
graphy by initial and final th, must be distinguished in writing ; 
for convenience of printing we must use here Mr. Ellis’s sym- 
bols — all, for distinction, m parentheses — (tH), (th). The latter 
of these sounds must also be distinguished from that of the Ice- 
landic crossed d, the usual one of medial th in English, and of 
the initial in pronominal words as the, there, though, which 
may he represented by (dh) ; and this last again must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Sanskrit true aspirate (dn). These 
distinctions made, much of the syirinietry disappears; but the 
changes begin to be phonetically intelligible. Mr. Cockayne’s 
observation that some of the earlier Old English MSS. use only 
•S, led Mr. Sweet to infer that at this period but one of the (th) 
and (dh) sounds existed, and that this one was (dh). Mr. Sweet 
afterwards found that other early Old English MSS. use only 
the rune P, and that the earliest of all have the Latin th, the 
representative of the Greek theta, which in the seventh century 
apparently had its present sound of (th). When Old English 
was first written with Latin letters no non-Roman signs were 
introduced, and for (dh) the symbol for (th) would be the only 
one available. Afterwards a more exact symbol was chosen ; 
some took a crossed d, others borrowed the runic p, itself formed 
from D. That tliese new signs have as base d, not t, is a strong 
alphabetical reason for believing tliat the sound they represented 
was then, as that of (d) is, vocal, that is (dh), not (th) ; equally 
strong pliouetic ones are the frequent interchange in Gotliic of d 
and P, both corresponding to am original Aryan (t), and the also 
frequent occurrence of d in place of th in the oldest documents 
of the Low German languages. This latter fact points to the 
sound of Gothic d, in cases where it interchanges with that of p, 
being tho older of the two, an inference which is confirmed by 
the general laws of sound-change. The passage from (d) to (dh) 
is simple and familiar ; in Greek, for instance, the delta, wdiether 
initial, medial, or final, now represents (dh), not, as in Cicero^s 
time, (d). The change from (t) to (th) may appear equally 
simple, but few cases are known ; that of (t) to (d) is common, at 
least medially and finally. As to the direct changes of (t) to (dh) 
and of (d) to (th), both are equally violent and unheard of. One 
part of Mr. Sweet’s theory, then, is this : that at some perioc^ after 
the separation of the Germans from the other Aryans the^ori- 
ginal (t) became (d), which last is, as we l&ve seen, frequently pre- 
served iu Gothic and other Low German languages ; and that this 
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(d) afterwards became (dh), always when initial, generally when 
medial or final. Dutch and High German subsequently changed 
this (dh) to (d), thus appearing more ancient than they are ; in 
late Old English generally, in Icelandic always, initial (dh) was 
changed to (th), which in Datush has since become (t). It is this 
stage of the changes which is exhibited by the Teutonic words 
borrowed by the Romanic languages ; with hardly an 'exception 
these have initially (t), elsewhere (d), for the Germanic thorn. 
This points to the development of the (th) sound from (dh) 
having taken place initially at a comparatively early period in 
those dialects from which the Romanic words were taken. The 
same change of (dh) lo (th) took place afterwards at the end of 
most English words, and apparently about the same time almost 
all the remaining instances of (d) between vowels became (dh), 
the change begun centuries before being thus nearly completed. 

There remain to be explained, in the dental series, the change 
of original (d) to Low German (t), and that of original (dn) — 
which, not the Greek (t>j), is the earliest sound — to (d). Tliesi 
changes are in themselves simple enough ; the first is merely the 
loss of vocality, and the latter, whicl has occurred in Latin and 
most other Aryan languages, the dropping of the post-aspiration. 
The difficulty is to explain how they and the former one took 
place without at least two of the three original sounds (t), (d), 
(dll), running together as (t) or (d), in which event the language 
could never afterwards have separated them in accordance with 
the original distinctions. The confusion apparently involved in 
(dn) and (t) both changing to (d) would not exist if the change 
in the former case were indirect; if, while (t) changed to (d)(du) 
became only the assimilated (dd), this afterwards being simplified 
to (d) when (d) became (dh). This conjecture of Mr. Sweets 
as to the double (dd) is confirmed by the shape of the runic 
letter for (d), which is that of two Ds back to back ; it is very 
probable phonetically, and satisfactorily solves the problem. The 
other question, how original (t) changed to (d) and original (d) to 
(t), without both being (d) or (t.) at once, is not so easily disposed of. 
If the changes were successive, there is no means of escape unless 
we assume intermediate steps, for which at present there seems to 
be no evidence, direct or indirect ; if simultaneous, the dilemma 
is avoided, but we have two exactly opposite phonetic changes 
taking place at the same time. Mr. Sweet prefers the latter 
hypothesis, and considers the phenomenon one of simple inter- 
change, such as is believed to occur with Cockney v and and 
h and np A. But these cases are doubtful, and no similar in- 
stances are known, so we cannot consider the explanation satis- 
factory. This appears to hs, however, the only weak part of 
Mr. Sweet’s theorj^of the ; though there is 
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another point, the change of the voiced (dh) to the voiceless (th), 
to «jhicn exception will probably be taken as contrary to the 
general tendency of phonetic change, from strong to weak. The 
apparent anomaly, for it is only apparent, is caused by forgetting 
that in language a diminution of exertion is possible only in 
making sounds, not in hearing them. Vocal sounds, such as (dh), 
are softer than non-vocal ones, as (th), because they involve the 
additional labour of approximating the vocal cords, and thus 
checking the rush of the breath. Any physiological alphabet — 
that is, any alphabet whose letters show how the sounds they 
represent are made — makes it obvious on inspection that vocal 
sounds require a set of motions additional to those required for 
their voiceless correlatives, and that consequently the change 
from voiced to voiceless, not the converse, is the real weakening. 
A clear instance of the change is afforded by those Welsh words 
with initial II which have been borrowed from Latin, where 
they begin with Z, the former sound being the voiceless correla- 
tive of the latter ; as in Ihidr from lairo. The frequent examples 
of the change from voiceless to voiced are almost invariably due 
to assimilation, the necessarily voiced vowel causing the extra 
exertion involved in a voiced consonant to be goniirally felt as 
less troublesome than the exertion of changing from a voiceless 
consonant to a vowel, or from the latter to the former. 

We have examined fhe theory only so far as it relates to the 
dental sounds, but it applies equally to tbe labial and guttural 
series ; for differences of detail we refer to Mr. Sweet’s appendix. 
Slitting aside all conjecture, however probable, we give those 
parts of the history of the Low German laufverschh^hnng which 
we think Mr. Sweet has established as satisfactorily as can be 
done with any historical fact. These are, that original (t) became 
first (d), and then (dh), before,it became (th) ; and that original 
(p) became first (b), and then (v), bef(»re it became (f). Any one 
who agrees with this will not hesitate to accept the parallel 
changes in the guttural series, of (k) through (g) to (gh) and 
then (kh) — the German c/i ; though the evidence in this case is 
more scientific and analogical than directly historical. The 
change, in most Teutonic languages, of all gutturals and labials 
before (t) to (kh) and (f) respectively, is comparatively late, the 
older (k) and (p) frequently occurring ; and the hypothesis 
still laid down in the best German philological works (as in 
SchleiclmVs “ Compendium der Vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen,” 3te Aufl., 1871), that (t), (p),and 
(k) became (th), (f), and (kh) by passing through (tli), ^h), and 
(kn), is entirely baseless. It was, no doubt, caused by Grimm 
(who knew little of sounds, and nothing of phonetics, though he 
laid the foundation of the science,) mistak^g tbe digraphs thy 
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pA, ch, now representing (th), (f), and (kh), for the, similar 
Roman combinations representing the Greek (tH), (pFf),|and 
(kn) ; and the fact that these Greek sounds have undergone the 
change required by the hypothesis has helped to keep up its 
credit. There is not the slightest direct evidence for the con- 
jectural intermediiitc (tn), (pH), and (ku) ever having existed in 
the Low German languages ; that they preceded the New High 
German (s), (f), and (kh) arising from Low German (t), (p), and 
(k) is hardly doubtful, but this change, affecting also borrowed 
Latin words, is too recent to afford more than a presumption in 
favour of a similar one having occurred centuries before. Now 
that the common early Teutonic changes are proved to have 
taken an entirely different course, it is to be hoped that the 
symbols of the above-named hypothetical sounds will disappear 
from tables of Grimm^s Law, where they serve only to keep 
np an appearance of analogy between sound -changes which 
differ exactly in those points on which the supposed analogy is 
founded. 

There could hardly bo desired a bettor example of the con- 
fusion caused by mistaking letters for sounds, and writing for 
language, tlian the ordinary statement and explanations of 
Grimm's Law. Any accurate representation of thp facts, even 
in the clumsiest orthography, shows the confusion ; but it re- 
quires a physiological alphabet to exhibit clearly the relations of 
the facts. Yet comparatively few philologists are acquainted 
with any such alphabet, and but few of these are in the habit of 
employing it for phonetic investigations. This may be partly 
explained by the two German ones, Briickes and Merkel’s, 
being ill-snitod for writing, and having acoustic, not physio- 
logical, signs for the vowels. This last defect leaves the relations 
of the vowels to each other and to consonants as unrepresented 
as by the common Roman letters, so that these alphabets fail 
just where their assistance is most needed. But this does not 
account for the small progress Mr. Bell's alphabet, by far the 
best of the three, has made amongst English philologists. The 
merits of this alphabet are twofold. First, the analysis of sound- 
formation presented by it is, as to the consonants, but rarely 
behind, and often in advance of, any other; and as to the vowels, 
minutely exact, and the only one in existence. Secondly, the 
three “Visible Speech” alphabets, for printing, fo? common 
writing, and for shorthand, possess in a higher degree than any 
previously existing alphabet the practical requisites of a system 
of wnting ; they are remarkably legible, and the two last are 
still more remarkable for'ihe ease 'and rapidity with which they 
can be written. "Reing founded on the same analysis of sounds, 
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knowledge of one reduces the labour of acquiring the others to a 
little^practice; being systematic, they are far easier to learn than 
the Boman or any other traditional letters. Each of the Visible 
Speech letters is a combination of two or three of a few simple 
signs, eacli of which is a suggestive direction for some part of the 
vocal organs ; so that the learner who is once familiar with them 
is in little danger of forgetting how to make the sounds the 
letters represent. Still, great as are the merits, in almost every 
point, of Mr. Bell's analysis and representation of the modes of 
making speech-sounds, the phonetic analysis of language has to 
be carried considerably further before a complete and exact sys- 
tem of universal writing can be devised ; and till this is done, no 
phonetic alphabet can be proposed for general use except as a 
makeshift, entailing, in addition to the unavoidable inconve- 
niences of any extensive changci in popular orthography, the re- 
currence of these inconveniences at no distant date. 

Before, too, any plionetic alphabet can be used by the general 
public without having its name made inapplicable, a sound know- 
ledge of the elements of phonetics must he generally diffused ; and 
this, notwithstanding the constant and well-founded complaints 
of bad elocution, public and private, has as yet hardly beeii at- 
tempted, It seems to be thought that theie is less need to super- 
intend a chiVJ’s acquirement of speech-sounds than the growth of 
its nails, and but few of those who desire to give the superin- 
tendence are corni)etent to give it. Not that the subject presents 
great difficulties; it is much less troublesome than learning to 
write clearly, another mechanical art which most people seem to 
wish to prove they never studied. Bad articulation is very easy 
to acquiie, and, unless corrected early, troublesome to get rid of; 
and seeing that deaf* mutes are now taught to speak better than 
many of their more gifted breAreu, the lattei have not much 
excuse. Without such a knowledge of phonetics as would bo 
geneial were these hints acted upon, however well the alphabet 
might be adapted to the language of certain speakers at a given 
time, the gradual change of that language, and existing diver- 
sities, would soon render the alphabet as traditional and unpho- 
netic as our present orthography. And this is far more certain 
to happen with an alphabet whicli uses the common Roman let- 
ters, whose association with the sounds they represent is purely 
arbitrary and devoid of system, than it is with one whose signs 
repiesent ^iounds by their formation. For, with a little practice, 
it is easy to tell whether the sound wo make is that representeJ 
by the symbol, provided the symbol tells us how its sound is 
made ; but if the symbol gives us no information on this point, 
how can we tell whether the sound wS make is, or is not, that 
which was associated with the symbol by thsi^original adopters 
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of it ? For acquiring and communicating what is now known of 
phonetics, as well as for suggesting and recording advanq^a in 
that knowledge, and by this means preparing an alphabet which 
may be worthy to supersede its details, though not its principle, 
Mr. BelFs alphabet is far superior to any other. His notation of 
phonetic facts of language has the advantages of algebraical and 
chemical formulas ; relations of sound, and analogies of sound- 
changes, whether previously noticed or not, are presented with a 
clearness, succinctness, and suggestiveness unattainable in the 
best verbal description, and impossible with any non-physio- 
logical letters. The work (“ Visible Speech”) which explains the 
alphabet contains also the phonetic analysis on vvhich it is based, 
an analysis which, though sometimes imperfect, is very rarely in- 
correct, and which presents a greater quantity of phonetic know- 
ledge in a more intelligible and workable form than any other 
treatise on the subject ; so that the student who has acquired a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of its contents will be better 
prepared than most for phonetic linguistic investigations. 

Indispensable as a phonetic alphabet is for philology, it is not 
therefore inapplicable to general purposes ; if it were, the public 
would be justified in leaving philologists to enjoy its benefits. 
Oil the contrary, its immense practical advantages are too 
obvious, and liave been too well expounded by others, to call for 
much notice here. If each symbol represents bat“ one sound, 
and each sound is represented by but one symbol, the time and 
trouble required for learning to read, and still more, for learning 
to write, would be so much reduced that our notions of what it 
is possible to teach to those w’hose scliooltime is limited, would 
be revolutionized. A knowledge of the letters and their sounds 
would involve the power of reading, and the power of spelling; 
so that the only diflSculty in writing would be the mechanical 
one of making the letters. That a physiological alphabet pos- 
sesses these advantages in a greater degree than one founded on 
the Roman alphabet, and has many of which a non-physiological 
one is necessarily destitute, is almost equally obvious. Such an 
alphabet, representing not merely the sounds vvhich happen to 
be recognised as existing in a single language, hut all sounds 
producible by the vocal organs, is destitute of nationality, and is 
therefore international. To one acquainted with the symbols of 
his native sounds, the symbols of foreign ones will, from the 
systematicality of the alphabet, in most cases explain them- 
selves ; the difficulty of acquiring them almost vanishes, their 
physiological formation being known. Leaving these remarks 
for the consideration of those friends of education who doubt 
whether it is advisable thr^t a great part of its elements should 
continue to conai^t of learning an extremely difficulty clumsy. 
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anfl inadequaXe contrivance, which is of no use in itself, but only 

fair as it represents something else, we will call attention to a 
part of the question of orthography which is generally ignored 
Dj both the supporters and the opponents of reform in writing 
and in spelling. 

Tliis is the accurate notation of pauses, and of the length, the 
force (stress, loudness), and the pitch of speech-sounds. These 
three things aie parts of all sounds, as much as their quality is ; 
and it is only voiceless ones, such as .%/, which have a fixed tone 
dependent on their organic formation. In most of the cultivated 
languages of Europe, a large portion of the meaning of the 
sounds forming language depends on these elements, and no 
system of writing which does not mark such important con- 
stituents of speech can claim to represent language as it ought 
to be reprosejjted, so as to give the meaning of a speaker as 
fully and exactly to the reader of the written symbols as to the 
hearer of the spoken sounds. Formerly, indeed even now in 
many languages, tones were of little consequence for meaning. 
In Sanskrit, Creek, and Latin, each word had a definite inflexion 
of the voice on a particular syllable, which inflexion, though 
sometimes subject to modification in consequence of the position 
of the \\ord in a sentence, could rarely be changed to indicate 
shades of npjaning. In most of the Scotch dialects every phrase 
has the same inflexion ; some give to every sentence, whether a 
question or an answer, a rising tone, others a falling one. It is 
from this fixity of tone that Latin was obligeil to use particles to 
indicate whether a sentence is a statement or an inqiiiiy, and 
had hai'dly any means of calling attention to a word except 
putting it out of its usual place ; and a remnant of the same 
state in our own language is the inversion of verb and nominative 
to mark a question, though the»novv invariably accompanying rise 
of tone is of itself suJficient to distinguish it from an assertion. 
In Latin writing tones were rarely marked, because they could 
ctisily be determined from the length and position of syllables ; 
but in Greek where tone was, to a considerable extent indepen- 
dent of these other elements, it was found necessary, for the 
benefit of those learning the language, to mark where and how 
the tone changed. If such a notation was advisable in a 
language where the tones of a sentence w-ere independent of its 
meaning, much more so must it be where the meaning of a 
phrase iS to a great extent dependent on its tones. Our pro- 
nouncing dictionaries attempt to give a rough notion of length 
and force, so far as these are fixed for each word, and our elocu- 
tionary manuals do about as much for variable tone and jpause ; 
but if a Frenchman ignorant of th€ meaning of English, and 
not having heard it spoken, were to attemprf/ reading it aloud 
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mth no guides but these dictionaries and manuals, a. perfect 
knowledge of the difficult English consonants and vowels would 
hardly suffice to prevent his utterances being unintelligible to 
an Englishman. And bare intelligibility is generally a very low 
degree of that quality ; one that may he sufficient for ordering 
what we shall eat, and what we shall drink, and wherewithal we 
shall be clothed, but is not at all adequate for scientific and 
practical purposes, and is far less so for social intercourse. 
Almcfet every variation of tone, in English at least, excites dif- 
ferent thoughts and emotions, which, though generally subordi- 
nate to what is known as the meaning of the words, are often 
the chief part of the real meaning, and sometimes the whole, 
even reversing the apparent one. Except perhaps in a geome- 
trical theorem, a writer wishes to do more, and less, than give a 
bare statement of facts and arguments, which few would care to 
read but those with a special interest in the subject. He wishes 
to excite those various subsidiary thoughts and emotions on 
which style mainly depends ; to convey much by hints, rather 
than at full length ; to keep alive tlie reader’s interest, if to do 
nothing else. A person may do this /cry well in speaking, but 
when his speech is represented in common writing, all the tones, 
accents, and (juantities, and most of tljc pauses, are left to be 
supplied by the reader. Very likely the reader supplies only a 
few, and tliinks the printed speech tame ; or he supplies them 
wrongly, and mistakes part of the meaning ; or he finds that two 
sets, which give different meanings, apply, as far as he can tell, 
equally w'ell, and then accuses the author, of the ambiguity 
caused solely by the inefficiency of the orthography. And great 
as are the mistakes thus caused as to an author s meaning, the 
mistakes as to liimself are often greater. F roll reading a writer’s 
works we not only find out whabhe intei^liwfc^ly tells us, as far 
as his meaning can be conveyed to us By the words and the 
orthography he uses, hut we draw inferences as to his character ; 
and very different estimates of this will be formed, according to 
the tones we unconscioiusly attach to the written phrases. In a 
poem or a novel, in which the author’s personality is either sunk, 
or presented in one of his own creations, this is of .less conse- 
quence ; if he has ordinary skill, the characters of the personages 
will be so unfolded as to admit of little mistake on the part of 
any reader capable of appreciating them. But in a political 
treatise, for instance, the case is different. What with one set 
of tones is a soirowful statement of a melancholy fact, is with 
another an insulting sneer at opponents; what is meant as the 
calm Expression of a conviction, may be taken by an unsympa- 
thetic reader for absurd Reclamation. Tlie effect these dif- 
ferences have ou*^e reception not only of the opinions main- 
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taised in a single work, but of all others advocated by its author, 
or the scTiool to which he belongs, hardly requires to be 
stated. 

In philology phonetics is gradually assuming its due impor- 
tance ; it is beginning to be known that language is nothing but 
sounds associated with ideas, so that to ignore sounds is to ignore 
an essential part of it. Teachers of Latin, for instance, are 
becoming aware that when we give to the letters which nepre^ 
sent Latin words the values they happen to have in our own or 
any other modern language, we may have a language, but we 
certainly have not the Inngiiage spoken and written by Plautus, 
by CsDsar, or by Suetonius ; and that when we read Latin verse 
much as if it were English prose, we may have metre, but we 
certainly have not the metre of Virgil or Ovid, or anything like 
it; and that we consequently have no more right to call our 
results Latin than we have to call the result of reading a printed 
work of De Musset or Heine with the English values of the 
letters, French or German. But the phrase “written lan- 
guage*' still exercises that power of confusion for which its 
ordinary use admirably fits it. If a man has been photographed, 
he may be called a photographed man ; but few people would 
apply this name to the photograph, and no one would be thereby 
induced to lake the picture for a human being. Similarly, if a 
language has been represented by written symbols, it is appro- 
priately called a written language ; thanks to travellers and 
missionaries, there are now few which have not a more or less 
perfect claim to the title. But the term is also universally used 
to denote the representation, and, further, to distinguish the 
representation from the original, which has therefore acquired 
llie name “spoken language;” as if the term “photographed 
man came to he applied chiefly and distinctively to portraits, 
so that men had to be called “living men.” As if this were 
not sufficiently confusing, writing is not only called language, 
hut believed to be language. Many philologists think that when 
they have compared those always imperfect and often incorrect 
representations of languages which, except with living tongue®, 
are the sole means we have of knowing them, they have dis- 
covered linguistic relations; and if they allude at all to the 
sounds which are the real languages, treat “ pronunciation ” as 
on accident of little importance. More accurate results would 
be obtained by studying men solely from rough and faded 
portraits ; little mistake is pcissible as to the meaning , of the 
artist’s symbols, however conventional they may be, Hit the 
determination of the phonetic values ^f letters is one of the most 
difficult parts of linguistic investigation. 1^* .ve neglect either 
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sounds or thoughts we cannot have a better scientific knowleyge 
of language than we can of man if we neglect physiology or 
psychology. 

Of course there is one sense of the word language in which 
it is as strictly applicable to writing as it is to speech, and but for 
which the above-mentioned confusion could hardly have arisen ; a 
sense in which it includes a. glance of the eye and a deflection of 
a telegraph needle. In this sense it is possible to have a written 
language, such as Bishop Wilkins’s “real character,” wliich has 
nothing to do with speech, and which calls up ideas of things 
directly, not through ideas of sounds ; but it is not in this sense 
that there exists a science of language, which is the case only 
with traditional sound -language. Even in practical life the 
confusion produces much evil ; people think they have hut one 
set of signs to learn, and they have really two, which in English, 
at least, have very little connexion with each other. Most 
persons believe that the spelling of English words, wdth perhaps 
a few exceptions, represents the pronunciation ; but if there is a 
question as to how a given word ought to be sounded, they 
unhesitatingly affirm that the “ best,” jr the “ proper,” pronun- 
ciation i« that which follows the spelling. This would be very 
well if each letter or combination of letters represented but one 
sound ; but as this is very rarely true in English, whyh sound is 
to be chosen in a given case ? And if, as almost always happens, 
there are several pronunciations of a word, which of them does 
the spelling represent? Each individual usually settles these 
questions as ho does many others of greater importance, by 
laying down what he believes to be his own practice as the rule 
for all. 

Until public opinion on this subject is much more enlightened, 
it is useless looking for any real reform of our present mode of 
writing and spelling. People ignorant alike of the history of 
language, of the history of writing, of phonetics, and of alpha- 
betics, propose or oppose alterations in that chaotic assemblage 
of inconsistencies knowm as English orthography ; and whatever 
part of their plans is specially unphilological is brought forward 
in the name of etymology. In effect, that orthography which 
we praise as traditional because it keeps some of the forms of 
fourteenth-century spelling while abandoning its phonetic prin- 
ciple, conceals from us tlie state, and therefore the changes, of 
our language. Strange as some of Chaucer’s spelling? are to a 
modern eye, much stranger would his speech be to a modern 
ear ; and the same is true, to a less extent, of those of Shakspere. 
But e>en in the sixteenth century the adherence of printers to 
the forms they had learnt youth had caused the theory to be 
started that the>«bject of writing was not to represent' the 
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language of the day, but that of some centuries before. Even if 
those^whb suggested this theory bad been able and willing to 
cstrry it out without error or exception, we should have known 
no more, than we do from the scribes of the earlier period ; its 
adoption, though but partial, has rendered our knowledge of the 
language of the period in which the adoption took place con- 
siderably more imperfect, and much more difficult to attain, than 
it would otherwise have been. Our present spelling does not, 
except by a fiction, represent our present language, but rather 
that of the fourteenth or fifteenth century ; and even this is very 
badly represented, because various inconsistent attempts to suit 
the orthography to the language of the day, or of some earlier 
time, have been partially carried out, and then by the continuing 
change of sounds rendered worse than useless. In some cases, 
such as author^ the so-called etymological spelling has actually 
led people into giving a sound (th) which is not the descendant 
of any that originally existed in the word ; so that etymologists, 
by inducing a nation to write, not what it speaks, but their own 
guesses at what it or some other nation might once have spoken, 
have only succeeded in disturbing that regularity of change 
which makes general, not merely singular, propositions true in 
etymology. When philologists appreciate as well as the least 
advanced mathematical student, that it is an essential condition 
of accuracy -for each symbol to have but one value (however 
general) in the same investigation, we may cease to hear some of 
them advocating, in the interests of their science, a system which 
sacrifices facts in an unsuccessful effort to attain external uni- 
formity. 

It is the unavoidable misfortune of philology that almost all 
the materials for its study are literary, and that the sole excep- 
tions, living languages, arc pop‘ular. At the present day it is 
usual to find a work on linguistic science classed with poetry 
and novels, which have as much affinity with it as with a 
manual of zoology, and rather less than with an historical treatise. 
Ordinary readers are thereby encouraged in the belief (often 
vrell-founded) that their notions of right and wrong in language 
are entitled to as much respect as their opinions on esthetic points. 
Many, too, of those who are qualified to pursue literature think 
they need nofliing else to become good philologists ; they might 
as well tl\ink that taste in arranging bouquets is the chief re- 
quisite, or indeed requisite at all, for the successful study of 
vegetable physiology. People destitute of any knowledge of the 
science consider themselves not merely competent to edit manu- 
scripts in any language they understand at all, but entitled to 
claim the attention of the public for^opinions ,and hypotheses 
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which, even if partially correct, ignore the facts that many philo- 
logical points have been established during the last half-centviry, 
&ud that discoveries in a science are rarely made without study 
by those unacquainted with its elementary facts and principles. 
Others confound knowledge of languages with knowledge of 
language, a linguist with a philologist ; it would be as correct to 
think that he who can use sword and spear is therefore well 
acquainted with the chemistry of iron. Some knowledge of lan- 
guages is of course indispensable for an historical and scientific 
account of them, and the greater the knowledge the more perfect, 
other things being equal, will be the theories constructed from it; 
but a language, as well as a pump, can be used, and used well, 
by those who know next to nothing of its nature and history. 

The natural result of the dilettante way in which philology 
has generally been studied in this country, is that a philologist 
has been considered by most people as a cross between an anti- 
quary and a postage-stamp collector ; one who accumulates for 
the pleasure of accumulating, and values things solely because 
they arc old or rare. In enlightening public opinion here. 
Professor Max Muller, by his “Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage,” has had no small share ; the really popular way in which 
he presented the linguistic results of others with his own mytho- 
logical speculations, attracted many wlio had thought pliilology 
one of the most unscientific and uninteresting pursuiiife. But the 
evil effects of thinking that, because it sometimes assists lite- 
rature, it is merely a branch of this, are still painfully obvious. 
The derivations in our etymological dictionaries, and to an even 
greater extent in provincial glossaries, are too often disgraceful 
and ridiculous absurdities. If the compiler has learnt any lan- 
guage not familiar to all educated people, he generally tries to 
derive everything from it, without regard to chronology or his- 
tory. Works on etymology, or on the origin of language, which 
to one acquainted with scientific philology appear in much the 
same light as a treatise on alchemy to a modern chemist, stand 
a good chance in this country of being not merely reviewed, but 
recommended. Public writers w'ho on other subjects take care 
to be well-informed or silent, make statements on linguistic 
points which are excusable only, but fully, because most people, 
however well educated, have not learnt enough of the science to 
know from whom to learn more, and are consequently to a great 
extent at the mercy of any one who appears to know a little. 
Manv even of those who know something of the subject mistake 
a collection of details for a science, and think that acquain- 
tance.^ith a number of disconnected derivations is sufficient and 
necessary to make a philologist ; as schoolboys beginning che- 
mistry think mcM;n of colouVed precipitates and explosions than 
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of tbe la.w of multiple proportions, they attach greater impor- 
tance to a few curiosities than to the most striking generaliza- 
tions. Others, forgetting that special laws of sound-change are 
empirical, not universal, extend to all languages at all periods 
every rule which holds good for one ; thereby reducing 
etymology nearly to that primitive condition in which it was 
correctly defined by Voltaire as “a science in which vowels are 
of no consequence, and consonants of very little.” General laws 
of sound-change certainly exist, as is obvious when sounds are 
WTitten according to their formation ; but, like most laws, they 
state simply tendencies, and our knowledge does not enable us 
to determine the forms in which they are manifested in any lan- 
guage except from itself. 

The important results, in various departments of philology, 
obtained by those recent investigators — sjicli as Mr. Ellis, Mr. J. 
A. H. Murray, and Mr. Sweet — who have set about their work 
in a really scientific manner, are evidence that the science of 
language is not yet one of those in which long and laborious 
preparation does not entitle an average student to expect that 
his contribution to the existing stock of knowledge will be more 
than a few details. In spite of the great and rapid progress it 
has made siTj,ce its birth sixty years ago, philology is only now' 
getting out of the metaphysical stage ; phrases which have no 
meaning unless language is a being, and a sentient being, 
existing quite independently of those who speak it, are still fre- 
quently given as explanations of linguistic phenomena. Indeed, 
to judge from the fact that an essay by a well-known theologian, 
.whose chief point was the as.sertion that writing was too inge- 
nious to be of any but divine origin, was published in at least 
one leading newspaper as an important contribution to science, 
it would seem that in this country parts of philology are still in 
the theological stage of development. . Many things discovered 
by those who took a transcendental view of the nature and func- 
tion of language remain mysterious and unfruitful, awaiting 
arrangement and explanation by the help of known physical and 
mental laws. A large quantity of letter-comparison, chiefly, and 
generally excellently, executed by German philologists, is in 
existence, hutds scientifically useful only as materials for sound- 
comparison. Numerous facts remain to be collected, and principles 
to be evoWed, in many branches of the science which are gene- 
rally considered exhausted ; and many other branches have 
hardly been investigated at all. One of these is that part of 
comparative philology which treats of language in relaticfii to 
the ideas expressed, rather than to t^e sounds which express 
them. Where, for instance, is anything defini^.; beyond asset- 
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tions, to be found respecting the relative advantages oCEn^ish 
and Latin for expressing business, or science, or poetiy ? Indeed, 
where is there any account of the capabilities of any single lan- 
guage for any purpose whatever ? It is as obviously true for 
philology as for zoology, that to determine the common ancestor 
of related species we require them arranged according to chro- 
nology and affinity ; the recognition of this is one of the chief 
distinctions between scientific and popular etymology. Yet 
the observations conLained in Mr. Sweet's introduction, and ap- 
pendix on the are the first important contribution to that 
knowledge of the history of Old English without which further 
advance in the philology of our older language is hardly possible. 
We do not even know at all accurately the language now spoken 
by well-educated Englishmen ; our traditional orthography, the 
hitherto very imperfect state of phonetics, and the influence of 
old-fashioned Latin grammars, have coml)ined to make us con- 
tent with a few rough approximations. Tiiat we should be worse 
off as to our dialects is hardly to be wondered at; the confusion 
between literature and philology has here helped other obstacles 
by depriving most of us of the wish for knowledge. Because the 
works written in one dialect are few, and their contents of little 
artistic or scientific value, the impression is common that the 
dialect is of little philological importance in comparison with the 
one which from political accidents has become the literary lan- 
guage of the country. The only difierence of consequence to 
the linguistic inquirer is that in the latter case the earlier stages 
of the dialect have probably been written down, thus giving us 
some materials for their study, while in the other case we have 
little more than the language of to-day. But there is one group • 
of our dialects, Scotch, to which these considerations do not fully 
^PP^y i y^^ Murray's essay “XDri the Dialects of the South of 
Scotland " is the only work containing information of any scientific 
value. In truth, the number of real philological students is still 
small, especially in this country. Many of those in Germany 
who pass under the title are rather literary than linguistic, and 
many of the remainder, apparently under the bidief that the 
principles laid down by their eminent countrymen who created 
the science are fundamental, and have been pretty thoroughly 
followed out, are occupied in working up details tb which they 
apply preconceived theories. With French philologists^ literature 
is still more predominant, and many of them resemble some of 
their English brethren in their ignorance of linguistics. Souivf 
other^ countries are doing good work, but it is chiefly local ; here 
there is a great scarcity even of that. Partly from the wretched 
way in which languages, t%eir own in particular, are taught to 
young people, paVtly from the still prevalent impression that 
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phflplogy is hot a science, and partly from the general belief 
that, whether it is one or not, it can give the world nothing more 
valuable than a few derivations, almost all of those with an in- 
clination for pure or applied science turn their attention to one 
which has been better studied. However, more ground is thus 
left for each of those who will cultivate it ; and an ample harvest 
can be promised to him who brings even moderate attention 
and perseverance, provided he will be content to apply them at 
first in preparing himself for his work, and ascertaining what 
fields have already been gleaned by others. 


Art. III. — Greek Lyrical Poetry. 

Poeta^ Lyrici Orccci. Tertiia Curia recenauit Theodorus 
J iEROK. 3 vols. Leipsic. 1866. 

^pO compress into a single article all that should be said about 
JL the Greek lyrical poets in Bergk’s collection is impossible. 
Yet by eliminating the writers of elegies and iambics, who may 
be considered separately as gnomic poets and satirists, the field 
is somewhat narrowed. Simonides of Amorgos, Archilochus, 
Theognis, Solon, not to mention lesser names, are by this process 
legitimately excluded. The .dEoliari lyrists, with Sappho at their 
head, and the so called Dorian lyrists, who culminate in Pindar, 
remain. Casting a glance backwards into the remote shadows 
of antiquity we find that lyrical poetry, like all art in Greece, 
took its origin in connexion with primitive Nature- worship. The 
song* of Linus, referred to by, Homer in his description of the 
shield of Achilles, was a lament sung by reapers for the beau- 
tiful dead youth who symbolized the decay of summer's prime. 
In the funeral chant for Adonis, women bewailed the fleeting 
splendour of the spring ; and Hyacinthus, loved and slain by 
Phmbus, whom the Laconian youths and maidens honoured, was 
again a type of vernal loveliness deflowered. The Bacchic songs 
of alternating mirth and sadness, which gave birth, through the 
Dithyramb, Jo Tragedy, and through the Comus-hymn to 
Comedy, marked the waxing and the waning of successive years, 
the pulsec of the heart of Nature, to which men listened as the 
months passed over them. In their dim beginnings these 
elements of Greek poetry are hardly to be distinguished from the 
dirges and the raptures of Asiatic ceremonial, in whick the 


' An old Lums-Bong is given by Be^k, 1297. 
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dance and chant and song were nainglod in a vagwe monotofiy — 
generation after generation expressing the same emotions accord- 
ing to traditions handed down from their forefathers. But the 
Greek genius was endowed with the faculty of distinguishing, 
diflferentiating, vitalizing, what the Oriental nations left hazy 
and confused and inert. Therefore with the very earliest stirrings 
of conscious art in Greece, we remark a powerful specializing 
tendency. Articulation succeeds to mere inteijectional utterance. 
Separate forms of music and of metre are devoted, with the un- 
erring instinct of a truly sesthetic race, to the expression of the 
several muods and passions of the soul. An unconscious psyclio- 
logy leads by intuitive analysis to the creation of distinct branches 
of composition, each accurately adapted to its special purpose. 
From the very first commencement of their literature, the Greeks 
thus determined separate styles and established critical canons, 
which, though empirically and spontaneously formed, were based 
on real relations between the moral and sesthetical sides of art, 
between feeling and expression, substance and form. The Hexa- 
meter was consecrated to epical narrative ; the Elegy was con- 
fined to songs of lament or meditation ; the lambic assumed a 
satiric character. To have written a narrative in lambics or a 
satire in Hexameters would have been odious to Greek taste: the 
stately march of the Dactylic metre seemed unfit for snarling 
and invective ; the quick flight of the lambic did not carry 
weight enough or volume to sustain a lengthy narrative. In the 
same way the infinite divisions of lyrical poetry had all their 
own peculiar proprieties. How could a poet have bewailed his 
loves or losses in the stately structure of the Pindaric ode ? 
Conversely, a hymn to Phoebus required more sonorousness and. 
elaboration than the recurring stanzas of the Sapphic or Alcaic 
offered. It was the business, therefore, of the Greek poet, after 
duly considering his subject, to select the special form of poetry 
consecrated by long usage for his particular purpose, to conform 
his language to some species of music inseparable from that style, 
and then, within the prescribed limits both of metre and of melody, 
to exercise his imagination as freely as be could, and to produce 
novelty. This amount of fixity in the forms of poetry and music 
arose from the exquisite tact and innate taste of the Greek race. 
It was far from being a piece of scholastic pedantry or of 
Chinese conservation. No ; the diction, metre, and music of au 
elegy or an ode gravitated to a certain form as naturally as the 
ingredients of a ruby or a sapphire crystallize into a crimson 
or |in azure stone. The discrimination shown by the Greeks 
in all the technicalities of art remained in full vigour till the 
decline of theif literature It was not until the Alexandrian age 
that they began to confound these delicate distinctions, and to 
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use^the Idyllic Hexameter for all subjects, whether narrative, 
descriptive, elegiac, encomiastic, hymeneal. Then, and not till 
then, the Greeks descended to that degradation of art which 
prevailed, for instance, in England during what we call the 
classic period of our literature. Under the influence of Dry den 
and of Pope, an English poet used no metre but the heroic 
couplet, whether he were writing a play, an epigram, a satire, an 
epic, an eclogue, an elegy, or a didactic epistle ; thus losing 
all elasticity of style, all the force which appropriate form com- 
municates to thought. 

To describe the minute subdivisions of the art of lyric poetry 
in Greece, to show how wisely their several limits were pre- 
scribed, how firmly adhered to, and to trace the connexion of 
choral song with all the affairs of public and private life, would 
be a task of some magnitude. Colonel Mure, in a well known 
passage, writes : “ From Olympus down to the workshop or the 
sheep-fold, from Jove and Apollo to the wandering mendicant, 
every rank and degree of the Greek community, divine or human, 
had its own proper allotment of poetical celebration. The gods 
had their hymns, nomes, pa3ans, dithyrambs ; great men had 
their encornia and epinikia ; the votaries of pleasure their erotica 
and symposiaca ; the mourner his threnodia and elegies ; the vine- 
dresser had his epilenia ; the herdsmen their bucolica ; even the 
beggar his elresioue and chelidonisma.’* Lyrical poetry in Greece 
was not produced, like poetry in modern times, for the student, 
by men who find they have a taste for versifying. It was inti- 
mately intertwined with actual life, and was so indispensable 
that every town had its professional poets and choruses, just as 
every church in Europe now has its organist, of greater or less 
‘pretension. The mass of lyrical poetry which must have existed 
in Greece, \vas probably enormojas. We can only compare it to 
the quantity of church music that exists in Germany and Italy, 
in MS. and print, good, bad, and indifferent, unknown and un- 
explored, so voluminous that no one ventures to sift it or reduce 
it to order. Of this large mass we possess the fragments. Just 
as the rocky islands of the *Egean Archipelago testify to the ex- 
istence of a submerged tract of mountain heights and valleys, 
whose summits alone appear above the waves, so the odes of 
Pindar, the ivaifs and strays of Sappho, Simonides, and others, 
are evidences of the loss we have sustained. They prove that 
beneath the ocean of time and oblivion remain for ever buried 
• thousands and thousands of supreme works of art. To collect 
the fragments, to piece them together, to ponder over them until 
their scattered indications offer some suggestion of the it bole 
which has been lost, is all that remaii^ to the modern student. 
Like the mutilated marbles of Praxitfies, chip^rokeu off from 
bas-reliefs and statues which are disinternpd from the ruins of 
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Borne or Herculaneum, the minutest portions o,f the Gr 9 ek 
lyrists have their value. We must be thankful for any two w5rds 
of Sappho that survive in authentic juxtaposition, for any 
hemistich that may be veritably styled a relic of “ some tender- 
hearted scroll of pure Simonides.” Chance has wrought fantas- 
tically with these relics. The lyrists, even in classical days, fell 
comparatively early into neglect. They were too condensed in 
language, too difficult in style, too sublime in imagination for 
the peasants of the later Einpira Long before its close, Greek 
literature was oppressed with its own wealth ; in the words of 
Livy, magnitadine labovavit sua. Taste, too, began to change : 
sophistic treatises, idyllic verses, novelettes in prose, neat epi- 
grams, usurped upon the grander forms of composition. The 
stagnation, again, of civic life under imperial sway proved un- 
favourable to the composition of national odes and to clioric 
celebrations in which whole peoples took a part. So disdainful 
in her almsgiving has fortune been, that she has only flung to us 
the Epinikian odes of Pindar; while his hymns to the gods, his 
processional chants, his funeral dirges, are lost. Young Athens, 
Alexandria, and Byzantium cared, wo may conceive, for poems 
which shed lustre on athletic sports and horse-racing. Trainers, 
boxers, riders, chanot-drivers—all the muscular section of the 
public — had some interest in bygone Pythian or Olympian vic- 
tories. But who sought to preserve the antiquated hymns to 
Pheebus and to Zeus, when the rites of Isis and Serapis and tlie 
Phrygian mother were in vogue? The outspoken boldness of 
the Erotic and Satiric lyrists stood them in bad stead. When 
Theodora was exhibiting her naked charms in the arena, who 
could commend the study of Anacreon in the schoolroom ? De- 
generacy of public morals and prudery of literary taste go not 
unfrequently together. Therefcre, the Emperor Julian pro- 
scribed Archilochus; and what Julian prosciibed the Christians 
sought to extirpate. To destroy an ode of Sappho was a good 
worL Consequently, we possess no complete edition of even a 
section of the works of any lyrist except Pindar ; what remains 
of the others has been preserved in the works of critics, anecdote- 
mongers, and grammarians; who cite tantalizing passages to 
prove a rule in syntax, to illustrate a legend or a custom, to 
exemplify a canon of taste. Imbedded in ponderous prose, these 
splintered jewels escaped the iconoclastic zeal of the monks. 
Thanks be to Athenaeus above all men, to Longinus, \o Philo- 
stratus, to Maximus Tyrius, to Plutarch the moialist, to Stobseus, 
to Hej^haestio, to Herodian, and to the host of other Dryasdusts 
from whose heaps of shot rubbish Bergk and bis predecessors 
have sorted out the fragments of extinguished stars ! As a mas- 
terpiece of patie&k, self-denying, scientific, exhaustive investiga- 
tion, the three volumes .of Bergk are unrivalled. Every author 
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oP^antiquity has been laid under contribution, subjected to 
■ critical analysis, compared and confronted with his fellow- 
witnesses. The result, reduced to the smallest possible compass, 
yields a small glittering heap of pure gold-dust, a little handful of 
auriferous deposit sifted from numberless river-beds, crushed 
from huge masses of unfertile quartz. In our admiration of 
the scholar's ingenuity, we almost forget our sorrow for so much 
irreparable waste. 

Before proceeding to consider the justice of the time-honoured 
division of Greek Lyrics into -ffiolian and Dorian, it will be well 
to j)ass in review a few of the principal classes into which Greek 
choral poetry may be divided. Only thus can any idea of its 
richness and variety be formed. The old Homeric vfivoi, or 
hymns dedicated to special deities, were intended to be sung at 
festivals and rhapsodical contesta Their technical name was 
Proemia, or preludes — preludes, that is, to a longer recitation ; 
and, on this account, as they were chanted by the poet himself, 
they were written in hexameters. With them, therefore, we 
have nothing here to do. Processional hymns, or Prosodia, on 
the contrary, were strictly lyrical, and constituted a large portion 
of the poetry of Pindar, Aleman, and Stesichorus. They were 
sung at solemn festivals by troops of men and maidens walking, 
crowned w*ith olive, myrtle, bay, or oleander, to the shrines. Their 
style varied with the occasit n and the character of the deity to 
whom they were addressed. When Hecuba led her maidens in 
diie necessity to the shrine of Pallas, the Prosodion was solemn 
and earnest. When Sophocles, with lyre in hand, headed the 
chorus round the trophy of Salamis, it was victorious and mar- 
tial. If we wish to present to our mind a picture of these pro- 
cessional ceremonies, we may study the frieze of the Parthenon 
preserved among the Elgin* Marbles. Those long lines of 
maidens and young men, with baskets iu their hands, with 
flowers and palm-branches, with censers and sacred emblems, 
are marching to the sound of flutes and lyres, and to the stately 
rhythms of antiphonal chanting. When they reach the altar 
of the god a halt is made ; the libations are poured ; and now 
the music changes to a solemn and spondaic measure — for the 
term spondaic seems to be derived from the fact that the libation- 
hymn was doraposed in a grave and heavy metre of full feet. 
Hephassjion has preserved a spondaic verse of Terpander which 
illustrates this rhythm : 


rate Myafjiac 
iraurlv Mwtraic 
Ka^ Tu> Mtoerdpjfj^ 
Aarovc vice. 
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In the age of Greek decadence the honours of the Proso^ion 
were sometimes paid to men. Atbenseus presents this lively 
picture of the procession which greeted Demetrius Poliorketes : 

When Demetrius returned from Leucadia and Corcyra to 
Athens, the Athenians received him not only with incense and 
garlands and libations, but they even sent out processional 
choruses, and greeted him with Ithyphallic hymns and dances : 
stationed by his chariot-wheels, they sang and danced and 
chanted that he alone was a real god ; the rest were sleeping, 
or were on a journey, or did not exist ; they called him son of 
Poseidon and Aphrodite, eminent for beauty, universal in his 
goodness to mankind ; then they prayed and besought and sup- 
plicated him like a god.*’ The hymn which they sang may be 
read in Bergk, vol. iii. p. 13 14. It is one of the most interesting 
relics of antiquity. 

A special kind of prosodia were the Parthenia, or processional 
hymns of maidens ; such, for example, as the Athenian girls sang 
to Pallas while they climbed the staircase of the Parthenon. Aris- 
tophanes has presented us with a beautiful example of antiphonal 
Parthenia, at the end of his Lysistrata, where choruses of 
Athenian and Spartan girls sing turn and turn about in rivalry. 
Aleman won his laurels at Sparta by the composition of this kind 
of hymn. A fragment (Bergk, p. 842) only remains to show 
what they were like : No more, ye honey-voiced, sweet-singing 
maidens, can my limbs support me ; oh, oh, that I were a cerylus, 
who skims the flower of the sea with halcyons, of a dauntless 
heart, the sea-blue bird of spring Such Parthenia, when 
addressed to Phoebus, were called Daphnephorica ; for the 
maidens carried laurel-branches to his shrine. A more charming 
picture cannot be conceived than that which is presented to our 
fancy by these white-robed virgins, each with her rod of bay and 
crown of laurel-leaves, ascending the marble steps of the temple 
of the Dorian god. John Lyly, who had imbibed the spirit of 
Greek life, has written a hymn, ‘‘Sing to Apollo, god of day 1” 
which might well have been used at such a festival. 

The Prosodia of which we have been speaking were addressed 
to all the goda But there were other choric hymns with special 
names consecrated to the service of particular deities. Of this 
sort was the P®an, sung to Phoebus in his double character of a 
victorious and a healing god. The Psean was both a song of 
war and of peace ; it was the proper accompaniment of the battle 
and the feast. In like manner the Hyporchem, which, as its 
namq implies, was always accompanied by a dance, originally 
formed a portion of the cult of Phoebus. The chorus described 
in Iliad xviii. 590, and tbp glorious pageant of Olympus cele- 
brated in the Hymn to Apollo, 186, were, technically speaking, 
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H^^rohemSi As the Paean and the Hyporchem were originally 
consecrated to Apollo, so the Dithyramb and the Phallic Hymn 
belonged to Dionysos. The Dithyramb never lost the tem- 
pestuous and enthusiastic character of Bacchic revelry ; but in 
time it grew from being a wild celebration of the mystic 
sufferings of Bacchus into the sublime art of Tragedy. Arion 
forms the point of this transition, He seems to have thrown 
a greater reality of passion and dramatic action into his 
choruses, which led to the introduction of dialogue, and so by 
degrees to Tragedy proper. Meanwhile the Dithyramb, as a 
tumultuous choric hymn, retained its individual existence. Its 
chorus was styled Cyclic, probably from their movement in a 
circle round the Thymele. Every town in Greece had its 
chorodidascalus, a functionary whom Aristophanes ridicules in 
the person of Kinesias* * * § in the Birds. He is introduced warbling 
the wildest, windiest nonsense, and entreating to have a pair of 
wings given him that he may chase his airy ideas through the 
sky. The Phallic Hymn, from which in like manner Comedy 
took its origin, was a mad outpouring of purely animal exulta> 
tion. Here the wine-god was celebrated as the pleasure-loving, 
drunken, lascivious deity. Ari8tophanes,t again, our truest source 
ol information respecting all the details of Greek life, supplies 
us with an instance of one of those songs, and of the simple rites 
which accompanied its performance. In the Frogs, I also, the 
master of Comedy lias presented us with an elaborate series of 
Bacchic Hymns. Here the Phallic and Satiric element is com- 
bined witli something of the grandeur of the Dithyrambic Ode ; 
the curious mixture of sarcasm, obscenity, and splendid poetry 
offers a striking instance of Greek religious feeling, so incompre- 
hensible to modern minds. It is greatly to be regretted that our 
information respecting the Dithyramb and the Phallic Chorus 
has to be obtained from a dramatic poet rather than from any 
perfect specimens of these compositions. Bergk's collection, full 
as it is, yields no(hing§ but hints and fragments. 

Passing to the Lyrics which were connected with circum- 
stances of human life, the first to be mentioned are Epinikia, or 
odes sung in honour of victors at the games. Of these, in the 
splendid series of Pindar and in the fragments of Simonides, 
we have abilndant examples. We are also able to trace their 
development from the simple exclamation of ^1 rriveWa & 


* See Frere, vol. ii. po. 200 and 201. 

t See Tr. of Aebamians, Frerc, vol, ii, p. 17. 

t Frere's Tranalation, vol. ii. pp. 241—245. 

§ See however the interesting archaic hym^h to Dionysp., pp. 1299, 1300 
^rgk, p. 716, Pindar ix. i. 
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KaXXlviKt, the composition of which was ascribed to Archi- 
lochus, and which Pindar looked back upon With sborrful 
triumph. Indeed, in his hands, to use the phrase of Words- 
worth, “ the thing became a trumpet, whence he blew soul- 
animating strains.*' The Epinikian Ode was the most costly 
and splendid flower in the victor's wreath. Pindar compares the 
praise which he pours forth for Diagoras the Rhodian to noblest 
wine foaming in the golden goblet, which a father gives to 
honour his .son-in-law, the prime and jewel of his treasure-house. 
The occasions on which such odes were sung were various — 
either when the victor was being crowned, or when he was 
returning to his native city, or by torchlight during the ending 
of the victorious day, or at a banquet after his reception in his 
home. On one of these occasions the poet would appear with 
his trained band of singers and musicians, and, taking his stand 
by the altar of the god to whom the victor offered a thanksgiving 
sacrifice, would guide the choric stream of song through strophe 
and antistrophe and epode, in sonorous labyrinths of eulogy and 
mythological allusion — prayer, praise, and admonition mingling 
with the fumes of intoxicating poetry Of all these occasions 
the most striking must have been the commemoration of a 
victory in the temple of Zeus at Aids, near Olympia, by moon- 
liglit. The contest has taken place during the day ; and the 
olive wreath has been placed upon the head, say of Myronides, 
from Thebes. Having rested from his labours, after the bath 
and the banquet, crowned with his victorious garland and with 
fillets bound about his hair, lie stands surrounded by his friends. 
Zeus, in ivory and gold, looks down from his marble pedestal. 
Through the open roof shines a moon of the south, glancing 
aslant on statue and column and carved ba.s-rp]ief ; while below, 
the red glare of torches, paling its silver, flickers with fitful 
crimson on the glowing faces of young men. Then swells the 
choral hymn, with prai.se of Myronides and praise of Thebes, and 
stormy flights of fancy shoot'ing beyond sun and stars. At its 
close follow libation, dedication, hands upraised in prayer to 
Zeus. Then the trampling of sandalled feet upon the marble 
floor, the procession with songs still sounding to the temple- 
gate, and on a sudden, lo ! the full moon, the hills, and plain, 
and solemn night of stars. The band disperses, and^ the Coraus 
succeeds to the thanksgiving. 

As a contrast to the Epinikia we may take the different kinds 
of Threnoi, or funeral songa The most primitive was called 
Epikedeian, a dirge or coronach, improvised by women over the 
bodies t>f the dead. The lamentations of Helen and Andromache 
for Hector, and of the slave-girls for Patroclus, are Homeric in- 
stances of this species. Euripides imitates them in his tragedies — 
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in the dirge sung by Antigone, for instance, in the Phoenissas, and 
in \he wailings of Hecuba for Astyanax in the.Troades. A 
different kind of Threnos were the songs of Linus, Hyacinth, 
Adonis, and others, to which we have already alluded in the 
beginning of this paper. The finest extant specimen of this 
sort is Bion*s Lament for Adonis, which, however, was com- 
posed in the Idyllic ago, when the hexameter had been sub- 
stituted for the richer and more splendid lyric metres, A third 
class of Threnos consisted of complex choral hymns composed by 
poets like Simonides or Pindar, to be sung at funeral solem- 
nities. Many of our most p/ecious lyric fragments, those which 
embody philosophical reflections on life and dim previsions of 
another world, belong to dirges of this elaborate kind. 

Marriage festivals offered another occasion for lyric poetry. 
The Hymeneal, sung during the wedding ceremony, the Epitha- 
lumium, chanted at the house of the bridegroom, and many other 
species, have been defined by the grammarians. Unfortunately 
we possess nothing but the merest debris of any true Greek ode 
of this kind. Sappho’s are the best. We have to study the imi- 
tations of her style in Catullus, the marriage chorus at the end 
of the Birds of Aristophanes, and the Epithalamium of Helen by 
Theocritus, in order to form a remote conception of what a 
Sapphic marriage chorus might have been. In banquet songs 
we are mor^* fortunate. Abundant are the Paroenia of Alcaeus, 
Anacreon, Treognis, and others. Scolia, or catches, so called 
from their irregular metrical structure, were also in vogue at 
banquets ; and of these popular songs a sufficient number are 
preserved. A drunken passage in the works of Aristophanes* 
brings before us after a lively fashion the ceremonies with which 
tlie Scolion and the wine-cup circled the symposium together. 
Of all these catches the most celebrated in ancient days was the 
panegyric of Harraodius and Aristogeiton, attributed to Calli- 
stratus. As we have the opportunity of printing from MS. a 
translation of this song by the late Professor Conington, we will 
introduce it here ; — 

“ In a wreath of myrtle 1*11 wear my glaive, 

Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton brave, 

Who, striking the tyrant down, 

•Made Athens a freeman’s town. 

Harmodius, our darling, thou art not dead ! 

* Thou liv'st in tlic isles of the blest, ’tis said, 

With Achilles first in speed, 

And Tydides Diomede. 

Tnmslated by Mitchell, vol. ii. p. 2 82, in Ibis ‘‘DicasUtorned Gentleman.” 
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In a wreath of myrtle I’ll wear my glaive, 

Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton brave, 

When the twain on Athena’s day 
Did the tyrant Hipparchus slay. 

For aye shall your fame in the land be told, 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton bold, 

Who, striking the tyrant down, 

Made Athens a freeman’s town.” 

The whole collection of Scolia in Bergk (pp. 1287-1296) is 
full of interest, since these simple and popular songs carry us 
back more freshly than elaborate poems to the life of the Greeks. 
While on the subject of Scolia, it will not do to pass over the 
most splendid specimen we have in this order of composition. 
It is a fragment from Pindar (Bergk, p. 327), to translate which 
is profanation : — 

“ O soul, *tls thine in season meet, to pluck of love the blossom sweet, 
When hearts are young : 

But he who sees the blazing beams, the light that from that fore- 
head streams, 

And is not stung ; — 

Who is not storm-tost with desire, — lo ! he, I ween, with frozen fire, 
Of adamant or stubborn steel, 

Is forged in his cold heart that cannot feel. 

Disowned, dishonoured, and denied by Aphrodite glitter?hg-eyed, 

Ho either toils 

All day for gold, a sordid gain, or heiit beneath a woman's reign. 

In petty broils, 

Endures her insolence, a drudge, compelled the common path to 
trudge ; 

Bub I, apart from this disease, 

Wasting away like wax of holy bees 
Which the sun’s splendour wounds,’ do pine 

Whene’er I see the young-limbed bloom divine 
Of boys. Lo ! look you well ; for here in Tenedos, 

Grace and Persuasion dwell in young Theoxenos.” 

It is a pity that the morality of these stanzas, to our modern 
notions, is so inferior to their poetry. 

Of the many different kinds of lyric poetry consecrated to love 
and intended for recitation by single musicians, it is not possible 
to give a strict account. That the Greeks cultivated the 
serenade is clear from a passage in the Ecclesiazusae of Aris- 
tophanes, which contains a graceful though gross spemmen of 
this kind of song. The children's songs (Bergk, 1303-1307) 
about powers, tortoises, and hobgoblins are too curiously illus- 
trative of Greek manners not to merit a passing notice. 

After this lengljiy, but fEu^^from exhaustive enumeration of the 
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kit^s and occasions of lyrical poetry in Greece, we may turn to 
consider the different parts played in their cultivation by the 
several chief families of Hellas. It is remarkable that all the 
great writers of elegies and iambics were lonians ; Theognis of 
Megara is the only Dorian whose genuine poems are celebrated ; 
and against his we have to set the bulk of Solon, Mimnermus, 
Phocylides, Callinus, and Tyrtaeus, all lonians. Not a single 
Dorian poet seems to have composed iambics, the rigid discipline 
and strong sense of decorum in a Dorian state probably render- 
ing the cultivation of satire impossible. We are told that the 
Spartans would not even suffer Archilochus to lodge as a stranger 
among them. But when we turn to lyric poetry— to the poetry 
of stanzas and strophes — the two other families of the Greeks, 
the .tUolians and the Dorians, take the lead. As a Dorian was 
exceptional among the elegists, so now an Ionian will be com- 
paratively rare among the lyrists. So great was the aesthetical 
conservatism of the Greeks that throughout their history their 
primitive distinctions of dialect are never lost sight of. When 
the Athenians developed Tragedy, they wrote their iambics in 
pure Attic, but they preserved a Dorian tone in their choruses. 
The epic hexameter and the elegy, on the other hand, retained 
an Ionian character to the last. The paths struck out by the 
iEolians and Dorians in the domain of lyric poetry were so 
different as to justify us in speaking of two distinct species. 
When Milton, in the Paradise Regained/" catalogued the 
poetical achievements of the Greeks, he assigned their true place 
to these two species in the line — 

JliJoliaii cliarms and Dorian lyric odes. 

The poets and poetesses of the iEgean Islands cultivated a 
rapid and effusive style, polishing tlieir passionate stanzas so 
exquisitely tfiat they well deserve the name of charms. The 
Dorian poets, inspired by a graver and more sustained imagina- 
tion, composed long and complex odes for the celebration of gods 
and heroes. The ^olian singer dwelt on his own joys and 
sorrows. The Dorian bard addressed some deity, or told the tales 
of demigods and warriors. The ^Eoliau chanted his stanzas to 
the lyre or tluio. The Dorian trained a chorus, who gave 
utterance to •his verse in dance and song. 

Though the iEolians were the eldest family of the Hellenic 
stock, tlifeir language retaining more than any other dialect the 
primitive character of the Greek tongue, yet they never rose to 
such historical importance as the Dorians and lonians. Geogra- 
phically they were scattered in such a way as to have nb defi- 
nite centre. We find iEolians in Elis, in Bceotia, in Lesbos, and 
on the Asian seacoast south of the Tiuad. But course of time 
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the iSolians of Elis and Bosotia were almost identified with the 
Dorians as allies of Sparta, while the iEolians of Le^os ^and 
Asia merged themselves in the Athenian empire. Politically, 
mentally, and morally, they showed less activity than their 
cousins of the blood of Dorus and Ion. They produced no 
lawgivers like Lycurgus and Solon : they had no metropolis like 
Sparta and Athens : they played no prominent part in the 
struggle with Persia, or in the Peloponnesian war. [n the later 
days of Greece, Thebes, when Dorized by contact with the Spar- 
tans, for a short time headed Greece, and flourished with brief 
splendour. But it would not be accurate to give to the ^olian 
character the credit of the fame of Thebes at that advanced 
period. Yet, for a certain space of time, the jEoIians occupied 
the very foreground of Greek literature, and blazed out with a 
brilliance of lyrical splendour that has never been surpassed. 
There seems to have been something j)assionate and intense in 
their temperament, which made the emotions of the Dorian and 
the Ionian feeble by comparison. Lesbos, the centre of iEolian 
culture, was the island of overmastering passions : the personality 
of the Greek nice burned there with a fierce and steady flame of 
concentrated feeling. The energies which the lonians divided 
between pleasure, politics, trade, legislation, science, and the 
arts ; which the Dorians turned to war and statecraft and social 
economy, were restrained by the -^Eolians within tl/e sphere of 
individual emotions, ready to burst forth volcanically. Nowhere 
in any age of Greek liistory, or in any part of Hellas, did the 
love of physical beauty, the sensibility to radiant scenes of nature, 
the consuTiiing fervour of personal feeling, assunio such grand 
proportions and receive so illustrious an expression as they did 
in Lesbos. At first this passion blossomed into the mast exqui- 
site lyrical poetry that the world has known : this was the flower- 
time of the .dEolians, their brief and brilliant spring. But the 
fruit it bore was bitter and rotten. Lesbos became a byeword 
for corruption. The passions which for a moment had flamed 
into the gorgooiisness of Art, burning their envelope of words 
and images, remained a mere furnace of sensuality, from which 
no expression of the divine in human life could be expected. In this 
the Lesbian poets were not unlike the Provencal troubadours, who 
made a literature of Love ; or the Venetian painters, who based 
their art upon the beauty of colour, the voluptuous charms of 
the flesh, in each case the motive of enthusiastic passion suf^ 
ficed to produce a dazzling result. But as soon as its freshness 
was exhausted there was nothing left for Art to live on, and 
mere* decadence to sensuality ensued. Several circumstances 
contributed to aid the development of lyric poetry in Lesboa 
The customs of^the iEolials permitted more social and domestic 
[VoL XCVIII. No. CXC1 II.]~New Sbbibs, VoL XLII. No. I. ? 
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freedom than was common in Greece. -Julian women were not 
confined ‘to the hareem like lonians, or subjected to the vigorous 
discipline of the Spartans. While mi.\ing freely with male 
society, they were highly educated, and accustomed to express 
their sentiments to an extent unknown elsewhere in history— 
until, indeed, the pieseut time. The Lesbian ladies applied them- 
selves successfully to literature. They formed clubs for the cul- 
tivation of poetry and music. They studied the art of beauty, 
and sought to refine metrical forms and diction. Nor did they 
coniine themselves to the scientific side of art. Unrestrained by 
public opinion, and passionate for the beautiful, they cultivated 
their senses and emotions, and developed their wildest passions. 
All the luxuries and elegances of life which that climate and the 
rich valleys of Lesbos could afford, were at their disposal : ex- 
quisite gardens, in which the rose and hyacinth spread perfume ; 
river beds ablaze with the oleander and wild pomegranate ; 
olive-groves and fountains, where the cyclamen and violet 
flowered with feathery maiden-hair; pine-tree-shadowed coves, 
whore they might bathe in the calm of a tideless sea ; fruits such 
as only the southern sun and sea-wind can mature ; marble cliffs, 
starred with jonquil and anemone in spring, aromatic with 
myrtle and lentisk and samphire and wild rosemary through all 
the months; nightingales that sang in May; temples dim with 
dusky gold end bright with ivory; statues and frescoes of heroic 
forms. In such scenes as tliese the Lesbian pools lived, and 
thought of Love, When we read th(‘ir poems, we seem to liave 
tlie perfumes, colours, sounds, and lights of that luxurious laud 
distilled iu verse. Nor w^as a brief but biting winter wanting to 
give tone to their nerves, and, by contrast with the summer, to 
pi event the palling of so much luxury on sated senses. The vo- 
luptuousness of iEoliaii poetry is not like that of Persian or 
Arabian art. It is Greek iu its self-restraint, proportion, tact. 
We find nothing burdensome in its sweeiriess. All is so rhyth- 
mical Jy and sublimely (ordered iu the poems of Sappho that 
supreme art lends solemnity aud graudeur to the expression of 
unmitigated passion. 

The world has suflered no greater literary loss than the loss of 
Sapphos poems. So peifecl are the smallest fragments preserved 
iu bergk’s Collection — the line, for exam pie (p. 801)) . ijpoc ayytAoc 
tjutpofptoifoc ctYfSiov, wliich lieu Jonson lancifuily translated, 
“the dear^glad angel of the spring, the nightingale^’ — that we 
muse in a sad raputre of astoni.slimeut to think what the com- 
plete poems must have been. Among the ancients Sappho enjoyed 
a unique renown. She was called “The Poetess,” as H'uiier 
was called “ The Poet.” Aristotle placed her in the same rank 
as Homer and Archilochus. Plato, ijj. the Pha3^i:'!s, mentioned 
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her as the tenth Muse. Solon, hearing one of her poeras^ prated 
that he might not see death till he had learned it f$trabo speaks 
of her genius with religious awe. Longinus cites her love- ode 
as a specimen of poetical sublimity. The epigrammatists call her 
Child of Aphrodite and Eros, nursling of the Graces and Persua- 
sion, pride of Hellas, peer of Muses, companion of Apollo. No- 
where is a hint whispered that her poetry was aught but perfect. 
As far as we can judge, these praises were strictly just. Of all 
the poets of the world, of all the illustrious artists of all litera- 
tures, Sappho is the one whose every word has a peculiar and 
unmistakable perfume, a seal of absolute perfection and inimit- 
able grace. In her art she was unerring. Even Archilochus 
seems commonplace when compared with her exquisite rarity of 
phrase. 

About her life — her brother Charaxus, her daughter Cleis, her 
rejection of Alcmus and suit to Phaori, her love for Atthis and 
Anactoria, her leap from the Leucadian cliff — we know so very 
little, and that little is so confused with mythology and turbid 
with the scandal of the comic poets, that it is not worth while to 
mke up once again the old matcri ds for hypothetical conclu- 
sions. There is enough of heart -devouring passion in Sappho’s 
own verse without the legends of Phao and the cliff of Leucas. 
The reality casts all fiction into the shade ; for nowhere, except, 
perhaps, in some Persian or Provencal love-songs, can be found 
more ardent expressions of overmastering emotion. Whether ad- 
dressing the maidens, whom even in Elysium, as Horace says, 
Sappho could not forget ; or embodying the profounder yearnings 
of an intense soul after beauty which has never on earth existed, 
but which inflames the hearts of noblest poets, robbing their eyes 
of sleep and giving them the bitterness of tears to drink — these 
dazzling fragments — 

“ Which still, like sparkles of Greek fire, 

Burn on through time and ne’er expire’^ — 

are the ultimate and finished forms of passionate utterance, 
diamonds, topazes, and blazing rubies, in which the Are of the 
soul is crystallized for ever. Adequately to translate Sappho 
was beyond the power of even Catullus: that love- ode, wiiich 
Longinus called “ not one passion, but a congress of passions/* 
aud which a Greek physician copied into his book of diagnoses 
as a compendium of all the symptoms of corroding ’emotion, 
appears but languid in its Latin dress of “I lie mi par.” Ear 
less l^as any modern poet succeeded in the task ; Rossetti, who 
deals So skilfully with Dante aud Villon, is comparatively tame 
when be approaches Sappho. Instead of attempting, therefore, 
to interpret foPSuglish reaefers the charm of Sappho s style, it is 

* n M 
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best to refer to pp. 874-9245 of Bergk, where every vestige that 
is left ofher is shrined. 

Beside Sappho, Alcaeus pales. His drinking songs and war 
songs have indeed great beauty ; but they are not to be named in 
the same breath, for perfection of style, with the stanzas of Sap- 
pho. Of the other Lesbian poets, Erinna and Damophila, we 
know but little : the one survives in a single epigram — if we 
reject the epitaphs on Baucis: the other is a mere name. 
It is noticeable that of the four Lesbian poets three are 
women. We may remember that in Thebes, which was also an 
iEolian city, Myrtis and Corinna rivalled Pindar. To the list of 
-^olian poets Anacreon, though an Ionian by birth and an Ionian 
in temperament, is generally added, because he cultivated the 
lyrical stanza of personal emotion. Into the iEolian style Ana- 
creon introduced a new and uncongenial element. His passion 
had none of Sappho’s fiery splendour, none of the haughtiness 
and restlessness wliich distinguished AIcaBus. There was a vein 
of levity, almost of vulgarity, in the lonians, which removed 
them from the altitudes of Dorian heroism and ^olian enthu- 
siasm. This tincture of flippancy is discernible in Anacreon. Life 
and love come easily to him. The roses keep no secrets for his ears, 
such as they told to Sappho : they serve very well for garlands 
when he drinks, and have a pleasant smell— -especially in myrrh. 
The wine-citp docs not suggest variety of seasons, — the frozen 
streams of winter, th,o parched breath of the Dogstar, — as with 
Alcaeus : he tipples and gets drunk. His loves too are facile — 
not pernianent and tempestuous. The girls and boys of whom 
he sings wore flute-players and cup-bearers, stjrvants of a tyrant, 

} astruinenia libidlntH, chosen for their looks, as he had been 
selected for the sweetness of his lyre with twenty chords. He 
never felt the furnace of Sappho, whose love, however criminal, 
was serious and of the soul. The diti’erence between the lives of 
these three lyrists is very striking. Alcaeus was a politician and 
party leader. ,Sap[)ho was the centre of a free society of female 
poets. AiiacrAX)u was the courtier and laureate of tyrants. He 
won his first fame with Poly crates, at whose death Hipparchus 
fetched him to Athens in a trireme of fifty oars. Between Bac- 
chus and Venus he spent his days in palaces; and died at the 
ripe age of eighty-five at Teos, choked, it is reported, by a grape- 
stone — a hoary-headed roue, for whom the rhyme of Walter 
Mapes mtght have been written ; 

^ “ Meuni est propositum, , 

In taberna mori,” etc. 

It need not bn remarked that of the genuine poem.s of Anacreon 
we possess but few [pp, 1011 — 1045 of Bergk], His great 
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popularity in Greece led to innumerable imitations of his lighter 
style. These aue fully preserved in Bergk’s Collection [pp. 1046 
—1108]. 

The Jjorian style offers a marked contrast to the iEolian. In 
the case of the Ionian satirists and elegists. and in that of the 
.fflolian lyrists, the national peculiarities of the art resulted from 
national qualities in the artists. This is not the case with the 
so-called Dorian poets The great lyrists of this school are, with 
one exception, of extraction foreign to the Dorian tribe, Aleman 
was a Lydian ; Stesichorus acknowledged an Ionian colony for his 
fatherland; Arion was a Lesbian; Simonides and Bacchylides 
were Ionian ; Pindar was Boeotian ; Ibycus of Rhegiurn alone 
was a true Dorian. Why then is the style called Dorian ? Be- 
cause the poets, though not Dorian by birth, wrote for Dorian 
patrons in the land of Dorians, to add splendour to ceremonies 
and solemnities in vogue among the Dorians. The distinctive 
features of this, the most sublime branch of Greek lyrical poetry, 
have been already hinted at : these elaborate Clioral Hymns, in 
which strophe answers to antistrophe and epode to epode, 
chanted by bands of singers and accompanied at times by 
dancing, were designed to give expression, no longer to personal 
emotions, but to the feelings of great congregations of men en- 
gaged in the celebration of gods, and heroes, and illustrious 
mortals. Wliy this species of choral poetry received the patro- 
nage and name of the Dorian tribe may be seen by glancing at 
the institutions peculiar to this section of the Hellenic family. 
The Dorians, more than any other Greeks, lived in common and 
ill public. Their children were educated, not at home, but in 
companies, beneath the supervision of state-officers. Girls as 
well as boys submitted to gymnastic training, and were taught 
to sacrifice domestic and personarto political and social interests. 
Tutored to merge the individual in the mass, habituated to asso- 
ciate together in large bodies, the Dorians felt no need of venting 
private feeling. Their personal emotions were stunted : they 
had no separate wants and wishes, aspirations and regrets, to 
utter. Yet the sense of melody and harmony which was rooted 
so profoundly in the Greek temperament, needed some outlet 
even here ; while the gymnastic and athletic exercises practised 
by the Dorians rendered them peculiarly sensitive^, not only to 
the beauties of the human body, but also to the refiopmeuts of 
rhythmical movement. The spiritual enthusiasm for great 
andiglorious actions, which formed the soul of the Greek race, 
flamed with all the greater brilliancy among Dorians, because it 
was not narrowed, as among .Ilians, to the selfish passions of 
the iudividufd^r diverted ^ as among loniaus, to meditiitiou or 
satire ; but was concentrajted on public interests^ on religious and 
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ber9ic traditions, on all the thoughts and feelings which stimulate 
a large political activity. The Dorians required a poetry which 
should be public, which should admit of the participation of 
many individuals, which should give utterance to national enthu- 
siasms, which should combine the movemeiitb of men and women 
in choric evolutions with the melodies of music and the sublime 
words of inspired prophecy. In brief, the Dorians needed poets 
able, to quote Milton’s words — 

“ to imbibe and cheripb in a great people the seeds of virtue and public 
civility, to alky the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections 
in right tune ; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and 
equipage of Ood’s Almightiness, and what He works, and what He 
suflers to be wrought with high Providence Lastly, what- 

soever in religion is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave ; 
whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all the changes of that which 
is calk'd fortune from without, or the wily sul)tleti(‘s and reflexes 
of man’s thoughts from within ; all these things with a solid and 
treatable smoothness, to point out and describe.” 

But here arose a difficulty. With all their need of the highest 
and most elaborate poetry, with all their sensibility to beauty, 
the Dorians thought it beneath the dignity of a citizen to prac- 
tise the arts. Their education, almost exclusively military and 
gymnastic, unfitted them, at all events in Sparta, for studies iu- 
aispensable ’towards gaining proficiency in any science so elabo- 
rate as that of choral poetry. Drilled to abstinence, obedience, 
and silence, dwelling in a camp, without privacy or leisure, how 
could a Spartan, that automaton of the State, be expected to 
produce poetry, or excel in any fine art? A Spartan king, on 
being shown the most distinguished musician of his age, pointed 
to his cook as the best maker of black broth. Music, if music 
they must have ; poetry, if pootry were required by some blind 
instinct ; dancing, if dancing were a necessary compliment to 
the Deity ; must bo imported by these warriors from foreign 
lands. Thus the Spartans became the patrons of stranger artists 
on whom they imposed their Laws of taste. They pressed the 
flexible Ionian, the passionate Lesbian, the languid Lydian, the 
acute Athenian, into their service, and made them use the crabbed 
Dorian speech. They said : We want such and such odes for 
our choruses we wish to amuse our youths and maidens, and to 
honour the gods with pompous harmonies ; you, men of art, 
write for i!fs, sing for us ; but be careful to comprehend our cha- 
racter ; and remember that, though you are lonians or Lesb^kns, 
your inspiration must be Dorian. They got what they required. 
The so-called Dorian lyric is a genuine product of the Dorian 
race, ^.lthough its greatest masters were foreigner, and aliens. 
Much after the same fashion did Enj^land patronize Handel in 
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the last century ; in the same way may Handel’a oratorios be 
called English music ; for though the English are not musicians, 
and are diffident in general of the artist class, yet neither Ger- 
mans nor Italians nor French have seen produced upon their 
soil such colossal works of art in the service of a highly intellec- 
tual religion. 

It is interesting to reflect upon the influence of the Dorian 
race in the evolution of Greek art. That, as a nation, they pos- 
sessed the germs of artistic invention, and that their character 
expressed itself very clearly in aesthetic forms, is evident from 
the existence of the Dorian style in architecture, and the Dorian 
mood in music, both of which reflect their broad simplicity and 
strength disdaining ornament. The same stamp they impressed 
upon Greek poetry, through the instruments they selected from 
other tribes. Had it not been for the strict legislation of 
Lycurgiis, which, by forcing Sparta into a purely political develop- 
ment, and establishing a complete community of life among the 
citizens, checked the emergence of that individuality which is so 
all-important to the artist, Sparta might have counted her great 
scul[)tors, poets, musicians, orators, ami ])ainters in rivalry with 
Piudias, Sophocles, Damon, Pericles, Polygnotus. As it was, 
though without hands to paint and carve, without lips to sing 
and plead, the stubborn Dorian race set its seal on, a wide field 
of Greek art. 

The elaborate works of the choral lyrists may be regarded as 
the highly-wrought expansions of rudiments already existing 
among the Dorians, Aleman, Arion, and Stesichorus, the three 
masters who formed choral poetry from the materials indicated to 
us in the poems of Homer, and who had to blend in one harmoni- 
ous whole the sister arts of dancing, music, and poetry, so as to 
present a pompous appeal to thfi intellect through speech, and 
thnmgh the ear and eye, found ready to their liauds such simple 
songs as may be read in Bergk, pp. 1301—1*103. The dithyramb 
of the women of Elis : “ Come, hero, Dionysos, to the holy sea- 
temple, attended by the graces, aiul rushing on with oxen-hoof » 
Holy ox ! Holy ox !” The chorus of the old men, men, and 
boys at Sparta: “ We once were stalwart youths: we are; if 
thou likest, try our strength : we shall be ; and tar better too 1” 
The march-song of the bpartans in their rhythmic a^evels : “ Ad- 
vance boys, set your feet forward, and dance m the reel better 
stiU." From these had to be trained the complex and luagni- 
ficei?tt work of art, which culminated in a Pythian ode of Pindar! 
AlciJian was a native of Sardis, and a slave of Agesilaus the 
Spartan. He flourished there between 671 and 631 B.C., 
composing IWiiJieDia for the maidens of Taygetus. Who does not 
know bis lines upon the j^alley of Eurotas ? “ Sleep holds the 
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mountain summits and ravines, the promontories and the water- 
courses ; and creeping things, and whatsoever black earth breeds ; 
and wild beasts of the hills, and bees, and monsters in the 
hollows of the dark blue deep ; and all the wide-winged birds 
are sleeping.’' Junior to Aleman was Arion, who spent most of 
his time with Periander at Corinth. His contribution to choral 
poetry was the elaboration of the Dithyramb. But of his work 
we have unfortunately not a single fragment left. The piece 
that bears his name [Bergk, p. 872,] has to be ascribed to some 
tolerable poet of the Euripidean period. His life is involved in 
mythology ; most beautiful is the oft-told tale of his salvation 
from the sea waves by an enamoured dolphin — a fish, by the 
way, which Athenaeus dignifies by the title of re kAi 

^iXavXo^, and which Aristotle calls (juXavOptowog. Rather more 
is known about Stesichorus. H(i was a native of Himera, in 
Sicily, but probably a Dorian by descent. His parents called 
him Tisias, but he took his more famous name from his profes- 
sion. Stesichorus is a title that might have been given to any 
chorus-master in a Greek city ; but Tisias of Himera won it by 
being emphatically the author of the choric system. Antiquity re- 
cognised in him the inventor of Stroplie, Antistrophe, and Epode, 
with the corresponding movements of tho dance, wbit h were de- 
signated the Triad of Stesichorus. A remnrk made by Quintilian 
about this poet — that he sustained the burden of the Epos with 
his lyre — forms a valuable criticism on his style. In the days 
of Stesichorus, the epic proper bad lost its vitality ; but people still 
felt the liveliest interest in heroic legends, and loved to connect 
the celebration of the past witli their ceremonies. A lyrical poet 
liad therefore so to treat the myths of Hellas that choruses 
should represent them in their odes and scmi-dramatic dances. 
It is probable that StesichoruJj made far more use of mythical 
material than Pindar, dealing with it less allusively, and adher- 
ing more closely to the epic form of narrative. When we hear 
of his ode, the Orestea, being divided into three books (whatever 
that may mean), and read the titles of the rest — Cerberus, 
CycnuB, Scylla, Europa, the Sack of Troy, the Nostoi, and 
Geryonis, we are led to suspect that his choral compositions were 
something of the nature of medijeval mystery plays, — semi-lyrical, 
semi-dramatfc poems founded on tho religious legends of the 
past. Stesichorus did not confine himself to this species of com- 
position; but wrote hymns, encamia, and paeans, like other 
professional lyrists that succeeded liirn, and invented a clarions 
kind of love-tale from real life. One of these romantic proems, 
called Calyc^ was about a girl, who loved purely but unhappily, 
and died. Another, called Rhadina^ told the firvd jrn tale of a 
Samian brother and sister put to deajth by a cruel tyrant. It is 
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a pity that these early Greek novels in verse are lost. We might 
have found in them the fresh originals of Daphnis and Cbloe, 
or the romances of Tatius and Heliodorus. Finally, Stesichorus 
composed fables, such as the Horse and the Stag, and pas< 
torals upon the death of Daphnis, in which he proved himself 
true to his Sicilian origin, and anticipated Theocritus. Enough 
has been said about Stesichorus to prove that he was a richly 
inventive genius, one of those facile and abundant natures who 
excel in many branches of art, and who give hints by which 
posterity may profit. Yet with all his genius he was not 
thoroughly successful. His pastorals and romances were aban- 
doned by his successors ; his epical lyrics were lost in the tragic 
drama. Like many other poets, he failed by coming at a wrong 
moment, or by adhering to forms of art which could not long 
remain in vogue. In his attempt to reconcile the epical treat- 
ment of mythology with the choric system of his own invention, 
he proved that he had not fully grasped the capabilities of lyrical 
poetry. In his endtiavour to create an idyllic and romantic 
species, he was far before his age. 

The remaining choral poets of the Dorian style, of whom the 
eldest, Ibycus, dates half a century later than Arion, received 
from their predeces.sors an instrument of poetical expression 
already nearly complete. It was their part to use it as skilfully 
as possible, and to introduce such changes as miglit render it 
more polished. Excellence of workmanship is particularly 
noticeable in what remains of Ihycus, Simonides, Bacchylides. 
These latter lyrists arc no longer local poets : under the altered 
circumstances of Hellas at the time of the Persian war, art has 
become Panhellenic, the artists cease to be the servants of one 
state or of one deity ; they range from city to city, giving their 
services to all who seek for thCYii, and embracing the various 
tribes and religious rites of the collected Greeks in tlieir esthetic 
sympathy. Now, for the first time, poets begin to sell their 
songs of praise for money, Simonides introduced the practice, 
which had something shocking in it to Greek taste, and which 
Plato especially censures as sophistic and illiberal in his Prota- 
goras. Now, too, poets became the friends and counsellors of 
princes, mixing freely in the politics of Samos, Syracuse, Agri- 
gent.um, Thessaly ; aiding the tyrants Polycrates, Hiero, Theron, 
the Scopads, with their advice. Simonides is said to have sus- 
pended hostilities between Theron and Hiero by his diplomatic 
int ycession after their armies had been drawn up in battle array. 
Petmrch did not occupy a more important place among the 
princes and republics of mediaeval Italy. Under these new con- 
ditions, andvividth this expansion of the poet^s calling, the old 
character of the Dorian lyric changed. The title Dorian is now 
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merely nominal ; and the dialect is a conventional language con- 
secrated to this style. 

Tbycus was a native of Rhegiom^ a colony of mixed lonians 
and jporians. To which of these families he belonged is not 
certain. If we judged by the internal evidence of his poems, we 
should call him an Ionian ; for they are distinguished by volup- 
tuous sweetness, with a dash of almost uEolian intensity. Ibycus 
was a poet-errant, carrying his songs from state to state. The 
beautiful story of the cranes who led to the discovery of his 
murderer at Corinth, though probably mythical, like that of 
Arion’s dolphin, illustrates the rude lives of these Greek trouba- 
dours, and shows in what respect the sacf^r votes, servant of the 
Muses and beloved of Phoebus, was held by the people. Ibycus 
was regarded by antiquity as a kind of male Sappho. His odes, 
composed for birthday festivals and banquets, were dedicated 
chiefly to the praise of beautiful youths, and the legends which 
adorned them, like those of Ganymede or Tithonus, were appro- 
priate to the erotic style. Aristophanes, in the 'i’hesmophora- 
zusaj, makes Agathan connect him with Anacreon and Alcaeus, 
as the three refiners of language. It is clear, therefore, that in 
his art Ibycus adapted the manner of Dorian poetry to the 
matter of iEolian or Ionian love-chants. Simonides is a far 
more brilliant representative than lb}cus, both of Greek choral 
poetry in its prime, and also of the whole literary life of Hellas 
during the period which immediately preceded and followed the 
Persian w^ar. He was born in the island of Ceos, of pure Ionian 
blood and breeding ; but the lonians of Ceos were celebrated for 
their trfjj^potrvvri, a quality which is strongly marked in the 
poems of yirnonides. In his odes we do not trace that mixture 
of iEolian passion and that concentration upon personal emo- 
tions which are noticeable in •those of Ibycus, biit rather a 
Dorian solemnity of thought and feeling, wliich qualitied 
Simonides for the arduous functions to which he was called, of 
commemorating in elegy and epigram and funeral ode the 
aclnevements of Hellas against Persia. Simonides belonged to 
a family of professional poets ; for the arts among the early 
Greeks were hereditary ; a father taught the trade of flute- 
playing and chorus-leading and verse-making to his son, who, if 
he had original genius, became a great poet, as was the fate of 
Pindar ; or, if he were endowed with commonplace abilities, re- 
mained a Journeyman in art without discredit to himself, per- 
forming useful functions in hia native place. Simonides ^ler- 
cised his calling of chorus-teacher at Carthaea in Ceos, and liv^jd at 
the xopnyHov, or resort of the chorus, near the temple of Apollo. 
But the greater portion of his life, after he^^Aad attained 
icJebrity, was passed with patrons, — w\th Hipparchus, who invited 
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him to Athens?, where he dwelt at amity with Anacreon^ and at 
enmity with Pindars master Lasos — with the "Scopada and 
Aleuads of Thessaly ; for whom he composed the most touching 
threnoi and the most brilliant panegyrics, of which fragments 
have descended to us;— finally, with Hiero of Syracuse, who 
honoured him exceedingly, and when he died, consigned him to 
the earth with princely funeral pomp. The relations of Simo- 
nides to these patrons may be gathered from numerous slight 
indications, none of which are very honourabie to his character. 
For instance, after receiving the hospitality of Hipparchus, he 
composed an epigram for the statue of Harmodius, in which he 
calls the murder of the tyrant “a great light rising upon Athens.** 
Again, he praised the brutal Scopas, son of Creon, in an ode 
which is celebrated, both as connected with the most dramatic 
incident in the poet’s life, and also as having furnished Plato 
with a theme for argument, and Aristotle with an ethical quota- 
tion — ** To be a good man in very truth, a square without blame, 
is hard.” This proposition Plato discusses in the Protagoras, 
while Aristotle cites the phr.tse, rcrpaytuvo^: avtv. From the 
general tenor of the fragments of tlu ; ode, from Plato's criticlstn, 
and from what is known about the coarse nature of Scopas, who 
is being praised, we must conjecture that Simonides attomptod 
to whitewash his patron’s character by depreciating the standard 
of morality. With Ionian facility and courtly compliment he 
made excuses for a bad man by pleading that perfect goodness 
was unattainable. Scopas refused to pay the price required by 
Simonides for the poem in question, telling him to get half of 
it fiotn the Dioscuri, who had also been eulogized. This was 
at a banquet. While the king w^as laughing at his own rude jest, 
a servant whispered to the poet that two goodly youths waited 
without, desiring earnestly to spoak with him. Simonides left 
the palace, but found no one. Even as he stood looking for his 
visitors, he heard the crash of beams and the groans of dying 
men. Scopas with his guests had been destroyed by the falling 
of the roof, and Simonides had received a godlike guerdon from 
the two sons of Tyndareus. This story belongs, perhaps, to the 
same class as the cranes of Ibycus and the dolphin of Arion. 
Yet there seems to be no doubt that the Scopad dynasty was 
suddenly extinguished ; for we hear nothing of then at tlie time 
of the Persian war, and we know that Simonides composed a 
threnos for the family, ^ 

The most splendid period of the life of Simonides was that 
whi^ he passed at Athens during the great wars with Persia. 
Here he was the friend of Miltiades, Themistocles, and Pausanias. 
Here he cqQ3piled his epigrams on Marathon, Thermopylw, 
Salamis, Plataea — ^poems npt destined to be merely sung or con- 
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signed to parchment, but to be carved in marble or engraved in 
letters of imperishable bronze upon the works of the noblest archi- 
tects and statuaries. The genius of Simonides is unrivalled in 
this branch of monumental poetry. His couplets — calm, simple, 
terse, strong as the deeds they celebrate, enduring as the brass 
or stone which they adorned — animated succeeding generations 
of Greek patriots ; they were transferred to the brains of states- 
men like Pericles and Demosthenes, inscribed upon the fleshy 
tablets of the hearts of warriors like Cleomencs, Pelopidas, 
Epaminondas. We are thrice fortunate in possessing the entire 
collection of these epigrams, unrivalled for the magnitude of the 
events they celebrate, and for the circumstances under which 
they were composed. When we reflect what would have become 
of the civilization of the world but for these Greek victories — 
when we remember that the events which these few couplets re- 
cord transcend in importance those of any other single period of 
history — we are almost appalled by the contrast between the 
brevity of the epigrams and the world-wide vastness of their 
matter. In reviewing the life of Simonides, after admitting 
that he was greedy of gain and not averse to flatter, we are 
bound to confess that, as a poet, he proved himself adequate to 
the age of Marathon and Salamis. He was the voice of Hellas 
— the geniqs of Fame, sculpturing upon her brazen shield with 
a pen of adamant, in austere letters of indelible gold, the 
achievements to which the whole world owes its civilization. 
Happy poet ! Had any other man so splendid a heritage of 
song alloted to him ? 

In style Simonides is always pure and exquisitely polished. 
The ancients called him the sweet poet — Melicertcs — par excel- 
lence. His (Tiofjtpoavvri gives a mellow tone not merely to his 
philosophy and moral precepts' but also to his art. He has none 
of Pindar’s rugged majesty, volcanic force, gorgeous exuberance : 
he does not, like Pindar, pour forth an inexhaustible torrent of 
poetical ideas, chafing against each other in the eddies of breath- 
less inspiration. On the contrary, he works up a few thoughts, 
a few carefully selected images, with patient skill, producing a 
perfectly harmonious result, but one which is alw^ays bordering 
on the commonplace. Like all correct poets, he is somewhat 
tame, though tender, delicate, and exquisitely beautiful. Pindar 
electrifies, his hearer, seizing him like the eagle in Dante’s vision, 
and bearing him breathless through the ether of celestial flame. 
Simonides leads us by the band along the banks of plei^aiit 
rivers, through laurel-groves, and by the porticoes of sunny^tem- 
ples. What he possesses of quite peculiar to his own genius is 
pathos — the pathos of romance. Thjs appears nai&‘jd remarkable 
in the fragment of a threnos which describes Danae afloat upon 
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the waves at night. The careful development of simple thoughts 
in Simonides may best be illustrated by the fragment *00 the 
three hundred Spartans who died at Thermopylae : — 

“ Of those who died at Thermopylae, glorious is the fate and fair the 
doom ; their grave is an altar ; instead of lamentation, they have end- 
less fame; their dirge is a chant of praise. Such winding-sheet as 
theirs no rust, no, nor all-conquering time, shall bring to nought. 
But this sepulchre of brave men hath taken for its habitant the glory 
of Hellas. Leonidas is witness, Sparta’s king, who hath left a mighty 
crown of valour and undying fame.’* 

Tho antitheses are wrought with consummate skill : the fate of 
the heroes is glorious, their doom honourable ; so far the 
eulogy is commonplace; then the same thought receives a 
bolder turn : their grave is an altar. We do not lament for 
them so much as hold them in eternal memory; our very 
songs of sorrow become paeans of praise. What follows is a still 
further expansion of the loading theme : rust and time cannot 
affect their fame ; Hellas confides her glory to their tomb. Then 
g(meralities are quitted, and Leonidas, the protagonist of Ther- 
mopylm, appeiirs. 

In his threuos Simonides has generally recourse to the 
common grounds of consolation, which the Ionian elegists repeat 
ad nauseam, dwelling upon the shortness and unccTtainty and 
ills of life, and tending rather to depress the survivors on their 
own account than to comfort them for the dead In one he says, 

“ Short is the strength of men, and vain are all their cares, and in 
their brief life trouble follows upon trouble ; and death, that no 
man shuns, is hung above our heads — for him both good and 
bad share equally.” It is impossible, while reading this 
lachrymose lament, to forget the fragment of that mighty 
threnos of Pindars which sourAls like a trumpet-blast for 
immortality, and trampling under feet the glories of this world, 
reveals the gladness of the souls who have attained Elysium : — 

“ For them, the night all through, 

In tliat broad realm below, 

The splendour of the .sun spreads endless light ; 

’Mid rosy meadows bright. 

Their city of the tombs with incense-trecs. 

And gulden chalices 
Of flowers, and fruitage fair, 

Scenting the breezy air, 
la laden. There with horses and with play, 

With games and lyres, they while the hours away. 

On every side around 
*^-^ure happiness is found, 
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With all the blooming beauty of the world ; 

. There fragrant smoke upcurled 
From altars, where the blazing bre is dense 
With perfumed frankincense 
Burned unto gods in heaven, 

Through all the land is driven, 

Making its pleasant places odorous 
With scented gales and sweet airs amorous/* 

What has been said about Simonides applies in a great 
measure also to Bacchylides, who was his nephew, pupil, and 
faithful follower. The personality of Bacchylides, as a man and 
a poet, is absorbed in that of his uncle — the greater bard, the 
more distinguished actor on the theatre of the world. While 
Simonides played his part in public life, Bacchylides gave him- 
self up to the elegant pleasures of society ; while Simonides 
celebrated in epigrams the military glories of the Greeks, 
Bacchylides wrote wine-songs and congratulatory odes. His 
descriptions of Bacchic intoxication and of the charms of peace 
display the same careful word-painting as the description by 
Simonides of Orpheus, with more luxuriance of sensual sugges- 
tion. His threnoi exhibit the same Ionian despondency and 
resignation — a dead settled calm, an elegant stolidity of 
epicureanism. 

Here we ,must stop short in the front of Pindar — the Hamlet 
among these les.ser actors, the Shakspeare among a crowd of 
inferior poets. To treat of Greek lyrical poetry and to omit 
Pindar is a paradox in action. Yet Pindar is so colossal, so much 
apart, that he deserves a separate study, and cannot be dragged 
in at the end of a birds-<‘ye view of a period of literature. At 
the time of Pindar lyric poetry was sinking into mannerism. 
He by the force of his native originality gave it a wholly fresh 
direction, and created a style as novel as it was inimitable. 
Like Athos, like Atlas, like the Matterhorn, like Monte Vise, 
like the Peak of Teneriffe, be stands alone, sky-piercing and 
tremendous in his solitary strength. 
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Art. IV. — Dr. Newman : the Difficulties 6f 
Protestantism. 

Discussions and A rgumcnts on various Subjects. By 
John Henry Newman, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
London: 1872. 

I N a well-known passage of his Essays, Lord Macaulay has 
remarked that it is by no means sure that Roman Catho- 
licism may not be destined to outlive all other ecclesiastical 
establishments in the world. We think that it is, at any rate, 
destined to outlive the system known as Protestantism. Leaving 
out of consideration its superior antiquity, its unity, its matchless 
organization and other advantages of an external kind, there are 
two internal characteristics in which it far surpasses its rival. Its 
promises are more satisfactory to the instincts of the vulgar. The 
grounds upon which they are based are, upon the whole, more 
satisfactory to the mind of the philosopher On the former 
point it is unnece.ssary to enlarge. The deity who exhibits him- 
self on the altar of every church is a : lore iinuiodiate deity than 
the sublime Being who puts in a momentary appearance in the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberiua The Cod who remits sins 
through the medium of his accredited servants^ is a more acces- 
sible god than the mysterious spirit of whose pardon and favour 
none can feel absolutely certain. Whatever benefits a change of 
creed may confer upon a Roman Catholic, it cannot give him — 

** Tam pra3scntos alibi cognoscere Divos.*’ 

In the second place, Roman Catholicism is a system very 
logically reasoned out from certain premises. These, it is true, 
are only assumptions, but they aro assumptions in a great degree 
common to itself and to its reforming opponents. Whatever 
may be thought of its axioms and postulates, its propositions do 
result from them. Protestantism, on the other hand, with far 
better foundations laid for its edifice, finds itself unable to build 
in any direction but one, without the risk of seeing the structure 
crumble into pieces on the heads of the builders. The corner- 
stone is an admirable one for a Temple of Free Thought, and for 
nothing else. Granting that God Almighty came upon earth to 
found a religious system, wo are at a loss to make out Where such 
a system is to be found if not in the Church of Rome. Granting 
the right of free judgment as applied to the Bible, we are equally 
at a Inks to understand how any one can be called upon to believe 
in the Aspiration of the Bible; or, in the event of bis doing so, 
to what part of it he is to be referred for the distinctive tenets of 
Piotestautism. 
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It is not by this intended to imply — very far from it indeed — 
that the Reformation was not of immense service to the world. 
The logical or illogical character of a religious belief is a question 
altogether distinct from its beneficial or injurious character. 
This must be judged of by its effects or tendencies, and these are 
sometimes of a kind not foreseen by, indeed diametrically con- 
trary to, the intentions of its founders. The great achievement 
of the Reformation was the establishment of the right of private 
judgment, as opposed to the dogma of an infallible church. 
jNothing, to our way of thinking, can be more alien to reason 
than the idea of a Divine revelation of essential truths from which 
a dozen conflicting systems can be extracted. Nothing would be 
more bewildering to our minds (if. to be sure, habit had not 
accustomed us to the notion) than the idea of God, one of the 
Trinity, appearing on the earth for a few years, and leaving 
behind him, so to speak, nothing but a bundle of documents, 
often contradicting each other, nowhere asserting their own infal- 
libility, and from which not even the dogma of his own Divinity, 
much less that of the Trinity, is clearly to be obtained. Yet, at 
the same time — and tliis history has abundantly proved — nothing 
could be more beneficial to the world than that men should be 
freed from the incubus of a despotism which, by claiming autho- 
rity over their consciences, virtually claimed dominion over every- 
thing else. It is better that men should bo free than that they 
should be sober,'’ said an English bishop not long ago in the 
House of Lords ; and assuredly it is better that men should be 
free than that they should be logical. Better that people should 
leave a fair and commodious, but en.slaved and unhealthy city, 
and pitch their tents upon the mountain heights. It may be that 
no permanent foundations can he laid there : but a healthier soil 
and climate will rear a hardier race. Only let it bo borne in 
mind that these are tents, anJ not buildings, and that the time 
will come when the temporary settlement must be broken up, 
and the colonists will have to migrate elsewhere. This is exactly 
what wo think likely to be the destiny of Protestantism. 

We have spoken of the right of private judgment as the out- 
come of the Reformation. But of course, as every one knows, a 
compromise was adopted. The compromise was to this effect, 
that every one was perfectly free to exercise his judgment in reli- 
gious matters, subject to the proviso that, in point of fact, he was 
not freecto do anything of the kind. He must believe in the in- 
fallibility of certain writings, and moreover he must consent to 
see certain dogmas, and no others, inculcated in these wVltinga 
These dogmas varied slightly in different regions : but there was 
for a long while a general agreement or undertaking in Protestant 
countries to burn all those who persisted in seehfg the real pre- 
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sence in Scripture, or who stumbled in the matter of the God- 
head of the Son, or of the Trinity ; while persons who* denietl 
that paedobaptism is to be found in the New Testament, and 
minor offenders of that description, were allowed to rot leisurely 
in gaols. Ridiculous as this compromise may sound to some, it 
may fairly claim the highest merit which can attach to any 
arrangement of the kind. It has been successful. It has lasted 
for three hundred years. The element which has given it vitality 
is the affirmation which it contains of human freedom, a very 
misty, confused, and at times self- contradictory one ; still, at the 
bottom, a distinct affirmation of this principle. The most fana- 
tical Evangelical bishop, or Methodist tub-thumper, imagines 
that he is carrying out this principle of frce-judgmcnt. It 
seems to him impossible that any one can examine into the sub- 
ject of Theology without arriving at the same conclusions as his 
own. But he admits the right to examine, merely crediting 
his opponents with wilful blindness, or perhaps attributing 
their perverseness to the special act of the devil. “ Look in that 
direction, and you will see the same object as I do,'’ is an ad- 
vance upon “ Shut your eyes, and believe whatever I tell you 
about the object.” 

A fair illustration of this kind of compromise may be observed 
among ihe Quakers. And the Quakers, as we think, illustrate 
our meaning, when we say that the logical character of a creed 
lias V)ut little to do with its real value*. Moreover, a passing 
mention of them is not out of place, since they have puslied 
Protestant principles to the extreme limit to which these can be 
carried in combination with a belief in the inspiration of the 
Bible ; with tlie result which might have been foreseen, of merely 
figuring as an ante-room to Unitarianism and Deism. The 
Quakers hold what they call Imijietliate Revelation and Percep- 
tible Guidance. Yet it is certain that if one of their most 
respected members were to get up at the meeting-house behind 
the National Gallery, and announce that the Spirit had commu- 
nicated to him the expediency of being baptized with all his 
household, he would create a scandal. Revf'lation. for these 
good people, means a revelation not incomjiatiblo with tlie views 
of the Society of Friends. Guidance means guidance within the 
limits trac^ by George Fox and Robert Barclay. ^Nothing can 
be more pf4pCN»teroiis than this, yet nothing can Ikj more bene- 
ficial ih its results. For the doctrine of direct com ?n unication 
between man and his Maker, however di.sfigured, saves the 
Society from a priesthood. 

CompromiBeS are, however, from their nature, generally but 
temporary expedients ; and we do not think that the one agreed 
to in the sixteenth century is likely to form an exception to the 
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rule. You may seal up the spirit of free inquiry, as the Roman 
Catholics do; like another genius in a vase ; but once release it, 
and by no arrangement can it bo made to assume any but its 
natural proportioua Accordingly, the question soon arose, and 
still presses for the reply which it has not yet received — “ Having 
gone thus far, why may I not go further? Why, on your prin- 
ciples, am I called upon to believe in the infallibility of a book, 
which nowhere proclaims itself infallible ?” And Protestantism 
has no answers to this qiiestion which are not beside the mark 
or absolutely suicidal. For example, the earliest authority for 
the authenticity and genuineness of the four Gospels is Irenaous, 
and the value of Irenseus s testimony consists in this, that we 
can gather from bis language that the Christians of his age held 
these gospels for inspired, and the works of the writers whose 
names they bear. But if this be taken to be proof, it proves too 
much, siitce the same Father (who, by the way, may have been 
in the world with the Apostle John, and who, at any rate, says 
that he had known Polycarp), testifies to the foundation of the 
Roman Church by Peter and Paul ; teachos the necessity of 
conforming to this church “on account of its pre-eminent 
authority teaches apostolical succession ; the real presence in 
the Eucharist ; the co-operation of the Virgin in the redemption 
of the world, in the same way as Eve had co-operated in the 
fall, and other doctrines which plainly savour of the Beast." 
Or again, the inspiration of Scripture being conceded, it may 
fairly be asked by any one who accepts that dogrria, “ Why 
may I not believe what Arius did ? Since the Now Testament, 
from Matthew to Revelation (not even excluding the Fourth 
Gospel), seems to me full of the inferiority of the Son to the 
Father.” Here, again, the Reformation, liaving conceded the 
rights of a supreme tribunal ];o the individual conscience, has 
left itself without a couit of appeal. The very act of appealing 
to the Church of Rome would be obviously an act of ‘‘ happy 
despatch" for Protestantism. Accordingly, it has been attempted 
10 erect another court of appellate jurisdiction. It is invoked 
by the “ Anglican,” who admits that many of his peculiar doc- 
trines cannot, without violence, be extracted from Scripture, but 
who fails to see that an appeal to anything else on their behalf 
is destructive of his own position. This tribunal is to be found 
in the “ Con&ensusof the Christian Church during the first three 
centuries." But, independently of the fact that all the special 
dogmas of Rome may most conclusively be shown to have been 
held during these centuries, this compromise (for this is ai^ther 
specimen of a compromise) would, in any case, rest upon an 
assumption of the most arbitrary character. It admits that such 
doctrines as the Trinity, &g, are not ^o be found positively laid 
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down in Scripture, but that they may be deduced from itj and 
were logically developed in the early church, and that this pro- 
cess of development went on under divine guidance till the 
Council of Nice, or the Council of Constantinople, or whatever 
happens to be the council or epoch most convenient for the 
theory ; and that all the dogmas and practices that were sub- 
sequently developed in the same way, were apparently reduced 
into form under the guidance of the Evil One. The Arian might 
conclusively reply that he preferred to go further back, and to 
stop at the beginning of the second century, when certainly 
neither the equality of the Son to the Father, nor the personality 
and equality of the third Person were held : and that it was at 
this point, rather than two centuries later, that the Evil One 
succeeded to the patronage of the Church, and the task of 
shaping the Church’s beliefs. 

Many still more difficult questions than these — questions by 
no means new, but to which the author s style and mode of 
treatment have communicated in some cases an air of novelty — 
are put to the upholder of the Protestant system, in the book 
before us, or rather in that part of h which we have undertaken 
to notice. Dr. Newman is doing well iu collecting the best of 
his contributions to periodical literature, and adding them in 
successive volumes to a uniform edition of his wor^LS. Every- 
thing that he writes he writes with care. Non erunt aeterna 
foriasse quae scr^rnt, ille tamen scri'psit tamquam esneiit 
fiitura. These papers exhibit the same merits and the same 
defects as are to be found in his more ambitious works — “ The 
History of the Arians,” “ The Apologia,” “ The Grammar of 
Assent.” Seldom has there appeared in the arena a more repre- 
sentative champion of the "Romish creed. Grant him his pre- 
mises, and he will reason from them with almost unexampled 
acuteness. Whenever he gives us a view of his own funda- 
mental beliefs and his grounds for holding them, he is, to use the 
expression which he himself applies to some of his opponents, 

“ wasting his efforts in delineating an invisible phantom.” It will 
be recollected how mercilessly, some years ago, he beat and 
pounded poor Mr. Kingsley ; and liovv in the same breath he 
favoured us with liis views about angels, “ as the real causes of 
motion, light, and life, and of those elementary principles of the 
physical universe, which, when offered in their develo[vuents to 
our senses, suggest to us the notion of cause and effect, and of 
what are called the laws of nature and how, further on, he 
tells lis that he is a Catholic because he believes in a God, and 
a believer iu God because he believes in his own existence. 

Dr. Newman struck upon the method of assailing with logic 
all who appeal to reason, ^lile assuming that the true faith (his 
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o'vu), being founded on something higher than reason, is not 
bound to justify itself to reason.** This is the judgment passed 
on him by his own brother, and we believe it to be a correct one. 
He is in fact like the reiiariiis, cunning at throwing the net and 
striking his victim with the trident, but when grappled with at 
close quarters he is found to be himself without defensive armour 
of any kind. In the present instance, however, we have to watch 
only his offensive operations, and these, to our mind, are always 
interesting. The present volume consists of six portions, of 
which the three most important are “The Tarnworth Reading- 
room,** a course of letters on secular instruction, which w^ere first 
published in the Times newspaper during the year 1841 ; the 
“ Patristic Idea of Antichrist;** and “ Scripture and the Creed ;’* 
the last-named the longest of the series, and which originally 
saw the light as one of the famous “Tracts for the Times’* in 
1 888. It is to this Essay that we beg to call the attention of the 
reader. 

We take it that, like other productions of the same writer, it 
was composed at a time when his mind was principally occupied 
with the logical weakness of the creed which he had not as yet 
openly abandoned, and from which a slowly growing conviction 
of its imperfections was gradually forcing him to a more con- 
genial, if not a surer, resting-place. This is of course a phase 
through which all thinking men have to pass on their way from 
one religion to another; and if our estimate of him be correct, it 
was one particularly calculated to furnish him with an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his powers. The essay is in fact an attack 
upon the Protestant position, from the Catholic or Anglican 
stand-point. We are, however, not so much concerned with the 
banner under which he fights as with the weapons which he uses 
and his mode of using them. *And as his arguments are equally 
good on l)ehrdf of Roman Catholicism proper, to which indeed 
he himself has been necessarily led by the employment of them, 
and as, so applied, they would be more intelligible to the general 
reader, we shall take the liberty of understanding them as 
brought forward in defence of that system. 

Protestants (says Dr. Newman) object on certain grounds to 
the church system of doctrine. They object that, though 
professing fo rest on Scripture, it can show so little scriptural 
proof inrits favour. 1 acknowledge the difficulty ; but surely 
you yourselves who raise this objection are in a similar difficulty. 
You ought, on your own principles, to doubt or disown .much 
which happily you now believe in. For instance, if you d^iy the 
Apostolical succession of the ministry, because it is not clearly 
taught in Scripture, you ought, if consistent, to deny the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, which is iiowhere\{^terally stated in Scripture. 
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Examine this objection a little more closely. If Scripture laid 
such stress, as we do, upon the plenary remission ol' sin by 
Baptism, the consecration of the Elements in the Eucharist, 
Church Union, Apostolical Succession, Absolution, and other 
rites and ceremonies, why (it is sahl) is merely indirect mention 
lUAde of them ? Why is the evidence for these doctrines merely 
a few striking texts which may mean, but need not mean, 
exactly what they are said by us to mean ? I reply that, if 
these are good arguments, they arc good against nearly all the 
doctrines which are held by any one who is called a Christian in 
any sense of the word First, as to ordinances and precepts. 
There is not a single text in the. Bible enjoining Infant Baptism. 
Our warrant for tliis practice, as for others about to be men- 
tioned, consists of inferences carefully made from various texts. 
There is not a text telling us to keep holy the first day of the 
week instead of the seventh : scarcely a text enjoining our going 
to church for joint wor.«diip, nothing to show that such a practice 
is necessary for all times, nothing more express than there is to 
show that an unmarried state is better for all times. The 
first disciples prayed together, and so in like manner the first 
disciples practised celibacy and adopted a community of goods. 
There is no text in the New Testament winch enjoins us to 
establish religion, none which allows us to take oaths, 
none which prohibits polygamy. Again, take tbe case of Doc- 
trine. If the Eucharist is never called a Sacrifice, nor Ministers 
Priests, where is the Holy Ghost called God ? If Altar, Absolution, 
8uccessiou are not in Scripture, so neither is the word Trinity. 
Where does the New Testament declare itself inspired ? Where 
do Protestants derive their notion that every one may gain his ^ 
knowledge of revealed truth from Scripture itself? May not the 
doctrine of the Atonement be ^xpIaiIied away ])y those who 
explain away the doctrine of the Eucharist ? If the expressions 
used concerning the latter are merely figurative, so may be those 
used of the former. And how shall we prove the doctrine of 
justification by faith only 

More than this. Revelation must surely have been intended to 
establish a system of some kind, and it is equally sure that this 
system is not on the surface of Scripture. It must therefore be 
given in Scripture in an indirect or covert way, ^r given else- 
where, and this can only be in the Churches teaching.^ There is, 
indeed, another view, to the effect that there are one or two 
doctrines to be discovered in Scripture clearly — a message con- 
&istic% of one or two great and simple statements, aud that he 
w'ho holds these is a Christian. These statements are sometimes 
called the Essentials, the vital doctrines, the leading ideas of the 
Gospel. But the great (yOSculty in the way of this view is that 
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no great number of persons are agreed as to what are the leading 
ideas or peculiar doctrines. Some say the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is the leading idea ; others, the doctrine of Spiritual 
Influence ; others, that love is all in all ; others, the acknowledg- 
ment that Jesus is Christ ; while others deny that His Godhead 
is to be found in the New Testament ; others, the immortality of 
the soul. 

The writer thus pursues the subject : — 

“ But, further, it can scarcely be denied that Scripture, if it docs not 
furnish, at least apeaks of, refers to, takes for granted, sanctions, some 
certain doctrine or message, as to be believed in order to salvation ; and 
which, accordingly, if not found in Scripture, must be sought for out 
of it. It says, ‘ He who believetli shall be saved, and he who belie veth 
not shall be damned it speaks of* the doctrine of Christ,’ of * keeping 
the faith,* of * the faith once delivered to the saints,’ and of ‘ delivering 
that which has been received ;* recounting at the same time some of 
the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. And the case is the same as 
regards discipline ; rules of worship and order, whether furnished or 
not, are at least alluded to again and again under the title of 
* traditions.’ Revelation then will be inconsistent with itself unless it 
has provided some Cro(id somewhere. For it declares in Scripture that 
it has given us a Creed, therefore some Creed exists somewhere, whether 
ill Scripture or out of it.” — p. 135. 

The Churcfi view cannot be given better than in the author’s 
own words : — 

Under these circumstances, wdiat excuse have we for not recog- 
nising in tilt system of doctrine and worship existing in history, that 
very system to which the Ajiostles refer in {Scripture They evidently 
.lid not ill Scripture say out all they had to say ; this is evident oh the 
face of Serijiture, evident from what they do say. St. Paul says, ‘ The 
rest will I set in order when I conVe.’ St. John, ‘ I had mani/ things 
to write, but I will not with pen and ink write unto thee; hut ] trust 
1 shall shortly see thee, and we shall speak face to face.’ This he says 
in two Epistles. Now supposing, to take the case of profane history, 
a collection of letters Avere extant written by the founders or re- 
modellers of the J^lutonic or Stoic philosophy, and supposing those 
masters referred in them to their philosophy, and treated of it in some 
of its parts, yet without drawing it out in an orderly way ; and then, 
secondly, supposing there did exist other and more direct historical 
sources of varous kinds, from which a distinct aystematic account of 
their philosophy might be drawn, that is, one account of it and but 
one from many witnesses, should we not lake it for granted that this 
teas their system, that system of which their Icttcre spoke ? Should 
not we accept that system conveyed to us by history with (I wilrnot 
say merely an antecedent disposition in its favour, but with) a confi- 
dence and certainty that it was their system ; and if we found dis- 
crepancies between it and their letters, shdinld we at once cast it aside 
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as spurious, or should we not rather try to reconcile the two together, 
and suspect that we were in fault, that we had made some mistake, 
and even if after all we could not reconcile all parts, (supposing it,) 
should we not leave the discrepancies as difficulties, and believe in the 
system notwithstanding ? The Apostles refer to a large existing fact, 
their system — * the whole counsel of God ;* history informs us of a 
system, as far as we can tell, contemporaneous with and claiming to 
be theirs ; what other claimant is there ?” — pp. 136, 137. 

So far Dr. Newman has been attacking the unfortunate Pro- 
testants with weapons which, as we said before, are not new, but 
which are for the most part dangerous only to his adversaries. 
He now proceeds to spring a mine, or rather a series of mines, 
upon them, which may be effective, indeed, for the purpose 
intended, and also for other purposes presumably not intended. 
Indeed, it is some time since we have seen an orthodox writer 
tivailiiig so calmly and courageously on the ignes suppositos 
cineri cloloso of theology ; and this we say with a full recollection 
of Dr. Irons’s recent book, " The Bible and its Interpreters.’' 
But the reader shall judge for himself. 

Dr. Newman virtually argues thus : — If you reject the Church 
system on account of its internal difficulties, or its supposed con- 
tradictions to or divergencies from Scripture, or want of evidence 
on its behalf, so, by a parity of reasoning, you ought to reject 
Scripture itself, in which arc to bo found the same kinds 
of difficulties, the same apparent con trad ictionvS and diver- 
gencies between one passage and another, and against which a 
like want of external evidence may be alleged. It is evident 
that this line of argument imposes upon the writer who employs 
it the necessity of dwelling upon the difficulties, external and 
internal, of the Canon in exactly the same way as a Deist would 
dwell upon them. 'J’he object of course is different, and the 
mode of expression may be different, hut the process is the same. 
Tims, starting with his illustrations from the very beginning of 
the Bible, Dr. Newman carefully points out, what we know to 
be the fact, that the Elohistic and Jehovistic accounts of Crea- 
tion entirely differ from each other. If (says he) we had one of 
these narratives given us in the Bible, and the other came to us 
from some other source, e. g., the Church, should we not say that 
the second must be untrue, as contradicting the ft-fst ? Very 
well, then ; it seems that a statement may seem at variance with 
Scripture, may wear an improbable exterior, and yet come from 
God unless the Book of Genesis is {what is impossible, — Ood 
forbid !) self-contradictory. We may say, in passing, that we 
think this fair, as an argument ad ^Iwmines, but let the effect 
of it be observed — we are not concerned with more than this, at 
the present moment Her; 9 r we have grave doubts on the subject 
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of the biblical record of Creation inspired in the mind of the 
neophyte. It is all very well to say that this book of Dr. New- 
man’s is addressed to particular people. Books are addressed to 
everybody. “ Certainly, I see,” says the young man, ‘‘ what you 
have pointed out to me, for the first time, a difficulty, two con- 
tradictory accounts of the same event, in Scripture.” “ So it 
seems at first sigiit,” replies Dr. Newman ; but then, you 
know, this is impossible, thank God ! And now permit me to 
call your attention to another example !” 

And he does show other examples, and very numerous ones, 
first of all of what he styles “ the unstudied and therefore per- 
plexed character of Scrif)ture, as regards its relation of facUf — 
a strange euphemism. He refers to the two accounts of Abra- 
liam s denying his wife, and the similar story told of Isaac ; the 
contradictory narratives of God’s commands to Balaam ; the 
conflicting views of David’s character conveyed in tlie Books of 
Samuel and the Chronicles. But we need not go on with a list 
of “ difficulties ” which, if our memory serves us rightly, make 
up the staple of Tom Paine’s work. One or twm points are, 
however, made by the Author which merit a passing notice. 
The first three Gospels, he says, contain no declaration of our 
Lord’s divinity, and there are passages which tend, at first sight, 
the other way. He might have added that neither does the 
fourth Gos[)el contain any such declaration of Christ’s divinity, 
in the sense of his' co-equality with God. I conceive,” he con- 
tinues, with dangerous frankness, “the impression left on an 
ordinary mind would be that our Saviour was a superhuman 
Being, intimately 2)ossessed of God’s confidence, but still a 
creature.” Here we think the Orthodox Protestant is in a 
difficulty. For, unfortunately ,for his case, this impression left 
on the ordinary mind by Scripture is precisely what he pro- 
feases to lean upon, and if he appeals to the voice of the primitive 
Church against the sceptic, he is in the situation of the horse 
who called in the man to help him against tire stag. For cer- 
tainly at the date of the publication of the Fourth Gospel, or 
very shortly afterwards, the distinctive tenets of Roman Catho- 
licism were held by the Church. Again, is the tone of the 
Epistle of tlames the same as the tone of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesrultis ? Might they not as plausibly bo put in opposi- 
tion witii^leach other as the Church system is made contrary to 
Scripture ? This we suppose is an instance of what the Author 
elsewhere calls “ the uiisolicitous freedom and want of system of 
the sacred narrative.” Take two more examples. Where are 
we told in the Bible that the serpent that tempted Eve was the 
devil ? The nearest approach to su^ an intimation is in the 
Apocalypse, where the devil is called “that old serpent,” and 
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this is hardly conclusive. Can we be surprised that other truths 
are but obscurely conveyed in Scripture, when this hardly 
escapes, so to speak, omission ? Again, if silence implies 
ignorance or denial of the things passed over, if nothing is the 
sense of Scripture but what is openly declared, why are we to 
say that the Song of Solomon has a spiritual meaning ? Either, 
then, the apparent tone of passages in Scripture is not the real 
tone, or the Canticles is not a sacred book ! 

It is, however, when he comes to those portions of his essay 
specially headed “ Difficulties (external and internal) of Canon 
and Creed,” that Dr. Newman proceeds to grapple at close 
quarters with his opponents. “ How do you know,” he asks 
boldly, “ that the whole Bible is the word of God? You believe 
that it is ; by a happy inconsistency, I say. You ought to have 
doubts on your principles, and this 1 shall proceed to show/' 
There are two chief heads of objection made against the Catholic 
system. The first is external. It is uncertain what is in anti- 
quity or what not. The early fathers contradict each other ; the 
most valuable of them did not live till two or three centuries 
after St. John s death ; no doubt there is much of truth and 
value ill their system, but we deny that it .is necessarily unmixed 
truth ; their views of doctrine were, from the first, corrupted 
from Pagan and Jewish sources.” Well, but will i>/)t the cap- 
tious spirit treat the Canon after the same fashion? These 
writings are put together in one book. Who put them together ? 
The printer. But what authority had those who put tlieiu to- 
gether to do so ? On what authority do we leave out the 
Wisdom of the Sou of Sirach, and put in the book of Esther ? 
Catalogues of these books are given in early times, to bo sure ; 
but then they do not correspond vyith each other. This so-called 
Canon did not exist till the fourth century. Why should not we 
be as good judges as the Church of the fourtli century, on whose 
authority we receive it ? Why should one book be divine be- 
cause another is ? Take this case. The first Father who ex- 
pressly mentions corninemoratious for the dead in Christ, is 
Tertullian. Ter tu Ilian, you say, may have been mistaken ; 
errors may have crept in by that time. Grantfjd. But Tertullian 
also is the first who refers to St. Paul's Epistle to Philemon, and 
he without quoting or naming it. Again, IrenaiiJ?^ Clement, 
Tertullian, and others, invariably speak of the Lord s ftkble as an 
altar ; yet these writers are our earliest authorities for the 
authenticity of the Epistles to the Thessalonians. Again, that 
the Eucharist is a sacrifice is declared, or implied, by St. Clement 
of Rome, St. Paul's companion, as well as by St. Justin. On the 
othel* hand, the Acts of the Apostles are not distinctly noticed 
till some two centuries afte/Christ. Which has the best evidence, 
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the Book of Acts, or the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice ? 
Lastly, our earliest witness to the existing Canon in anything 
like its present form, is St. Irenaeus, at the close of the second 
century, who quotes all the books of the New Testament but 
five. Why may not so learned and holy a man, and so close on 
the Apostles, stand also as a witness of some doctrines which he 
takes for granted, such as the use of Catholic tradition in ascer- 
taining revealed truth, and the powers committed to the Church ? 
As to the objection that the doctrinal views of the Fathers were 
in many cases borrowed from Pagan and other sources. Dr. 
Newman has some observations from his point of view which 
well deserve consideration, but which we have not space to no- 
tice. “ But after all,’^ he asks pertinently, at the end, “ do not 
the same objections apply to the Canon ? Has not Moses been 
accused of borrowing his laws from the Egyptians, the Jews of 
borrowing the devil from the Babylonians, 8t. John of borrowing 
the Logos from the Alexandrian Platonists 

The ingenious writer concludes his subject by adverting to the 
internal objections adducible against the Catholic system ; and 
he proceeds to argue that precisely the same objections may be 
made to the contents of the Canon. The antecedent exception 
taken against the Catholic doctrines is that they are myste- 
rious, tending to superstition, and to dependence on a particular 
set of raen.’^ It might with equal truth be said, that there is 
much in Scripture which to most men of this generation will 
appear “strange, superstitious, incredible, and extreme.” We 
have not space to follow Dr. Newman through a tithe part of his 
illustrations of the apparent incredibilities and unlikely narra- 
tives in Scripture ; things which we should infallibly reject, if 
we were not prevented by “ strength of habit, good feeling, and 
controlling grace.” We are afrfiid that if this volume should fall 
into the hands of Mr. Bradlaugh, who is said not to be subject 
to some of these influences, he may make use of it for purposes 
of his own. And we consider him thoroughly entitled to do 
this, provided he does not fall foul of certain other Canons — 
those of good taste. This by the way. We will, however, give 
a few short illustrations of the author’s mode of treatment. 
What, he asks, can be more opposed to science— we beg pardon, 
a)}pare'ntly^itppo?ied to science, and if we should anywhere drop 
the word j^’iSt italicized, we beg the reader to supply it — than the 
whole system of Scripture demonology? Look at the devil 
calling out his name, “ My name is Legion !” the unclean spirit 
walking through dry places and finding none ; the damsel pos- 
sessed of a spirit of divination or Python, that is, of a heathen 
god ; a serpent being possessed of an evil spirit, and talking to 
Eve ; the devils and the swine, &c. If we were not used to 
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the narrative/^ these are Dr. Nevrmati's words, " we should be 
very unwilling to receive these thiuga’* And we think he is 
quite justified in adding, '‘Let those then see to it, who call the 

Fathers credulous for recording similar narratives Of this 

I feel sure, that those who consider the doctrines of the Church 
incredible, will soon, if they turn their thoughts steadily that 
way, feel a difficulty in the serpent that tempted Eve, and the 
ass that admonished Balaam/' “ Again, what should we say, 
unless we were familiarized with it, to the story of Naaman 
bathing seven times in the Jordan? or rather to the whole 
system of mystical signs : — the tree which Moses cast into the 
waters to sweeten them ; Elisha's throwing meal into the pot of 
poisonous herbs ; and our Saviour's breathing, making clay, 
and the like Consider the account of virtue going out of our 
Lord, of those who touched the hem of his garment being made 
whole, of handkerchiefs and aprons being impregnated with 
healing power by touching St. Paul's body. What should we 
think of similar narratives — what do we think of similar narra- 
tives— outside the sacred volume ? More than this (and Dr. 
Newman puts this point extremely well), what would Protestants 
say to these stories if, instead of being found in the Bible, they 
had been handM down by Catholic tradition? Not only that 
they were ridiculous and profane, but that they had, evidently 
boon concocted with a view to bolster up certain of the Church’s 
assumptions, such as that of the hands of a bishop or priest 
being able to impart a power or grace. “How could a mere 
earthly substance be made more holy because He wore it ? He 
was holy, not it ; it did not gain holiness by being near him.” 
This is what they wmuld say. Nay, on what other ground do 
they deny that the Virgin was most lioly in soul and body, from 
her ineffable proximity to God ? He gave to such substances as 
wool or cotton the grace of which they were capable ; yet it is 
the height of superstition to say that he communicated of His 
higher spiritual perfections to her in whose bosom he lay ! 
Take, further, the well-known difficulties in the way of the 
Temptation. “ Unless we were used to the passage," we should 
certainly stumble at them. “ Putting aside other considera- 
tions, dwell awhile on the thought of Satan showing all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of time. What is*Nmeant by 
this? How did he show all, and in a moment? Ani^if by a 
mere illusion, why from the top of a high mountain ?" What 
will a similar spirit of criticism make of Noah and the Ark, 
Jonah and the whale, Peter and the fish, the blood and water 
that issued from the Saviours side, the darkness overspreading 
the earth, the lion, calf, man, and eagle before the throne 
of God, St. Paul's declaratjlon that women must have their 
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beads covered in church ‘‘ because of the angels/' or his state- 
ment that a woman is saved through child-bearing ? But 
enough to show the bearing of Dr. Newmai/s argument. The 
objections, external and internal, to “ the Church doctrines, are 
such as also lie against the Canon of Scripture ; so that if they 
avail against one, tliey avail against both.” Or thus— “If in 
spite of these (difficulties) Scripture is nevertheless from God, so 
again, in spite of similar apparent diflliculties, the Catholic 
system may be from Him also.” 

We think this argument — it is really Bishop Butler's, with 
canon and catholic system substituted for the course of nature 
and revelation respectively — a difficult one for Protestants to 
answer. The iicspivation of the whole Bible rests, in fact, upon 
the authority of the Church ; and this is the case not less with 
the Old Testament, if the matter be carefully examined, than 
with the New. There is no other argument for it that will bear 
a moment’s consideration. We may admit the excellence and 
sublimity of the books, or of parts of them ; we may rank them, 
as a whole, far above all other books ; we may postulate for them 
every quality but one ; but, if we put aside this testimony of the 
Church, there is no reason whatever for supposing them to be 
other than human compositions marked by human imperfections. 
As a result of their being human, what follows? The downfall 
of orthodox Protestantism. It may seem a very simple thing to 
take the dogma of scriptural hispiration from the Church, and at 
the same time to discard a variety of the other dogmas of the 
Church as so many parasitical growths and impudent inven- 
tions. But this course is open to the inevitable retort tlmt if the 
Church was fallible in other matters, it may have been fallible in 
this one of inspiration. 

Of course this was not in the least the way in which the ques- 
tion was looked at by the Reformers of tlie sixteenth century. 
Their view was that of the vulgar in Protestant countries at the 
jiresent day. With them the Bible carried its divinity on the 
face of it. It was to them as much an idol as any idol that is 
worshipped in Madagascar. “ Every verse, every word, every 
syllable, every letter,” was as evidently inspired in the eyes of 
most of them as in those of Mr. Burgon. “ Give up witchcraft !” 
said Joht^ Wesley, more than two centuries later. “Never! It 
would giving up the whole Bible.” Modern discoveries, fami- 
liar to all, have rendered the sixteenth century theory untenable 
to all but the vulgar, and a process of accommodation has been 
adopted. It was Professor Agassiz, if we remenjber rightly, who 
said that every new scientific theory passes through three stages. 
Firstly, every one says that it is false. Next, that it is contrary 
to the Bible. Lastly, that it is qui^^ true, and not in the least 
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opposed to the Bible. Indeed, orthodoxy has gone.beyopd this, 
and after many a vijjorous struggle with, and defeat by, science, 
has represented science as marching under its own banners. 
Groecia viola ferurn victorem cepit ! We are most of us familiar 
with essays and sermons, in which the first chapters of Genesis are 
represented as sublime anticipations of the discoveries of geology. 
And not long ago we met with some letters in the Record news- 
paper, the writer of which, avowing himself a disciple of Darwin, 
announced that the doctrine of evolution was not only not opposed 
to but actually contained in the Mosaic account of Creation. 
We entertain no doubt that if the doctrine in question should 
ever be proved^ the agreement between it and Scripture will be 
taught from every pulpit in the land. 

It may appear, at first sight, that this faculty of assimilating 
<leadly poison, attributed to the Sacred Volume, must needs be 
favourable to the vitality of any creed directly founded upon it. 
But on looking beneath the surface this impression vanishes. 
The assimilation is found to be only a seeming one. A series uf 
compromises are effected, if indeed that term can apply to an 
arrangement in virtue of which one side gives up everything. 
The Jerms imposed by science are grudgingly accepted, and the 
theologians proceed to torture the sacred text, as a South Sea 
islander beats his fetish into a more reasonable mooji. A day 
means an unlimited period ; the sun means the earth ; the whole 
earth means Judaea ; to be possessed of a legion of devils means 
to have an epileptic fit; the end of the world means the siege of 
a fourth-rate city in a corner of the world. Still harder tasks 
are imposed on the orthodox. Thus, for example, nothing is 
more clear than that science negatives any such event as a 
universal deluge ; and nothing is more clear than that the Bible 
describes the Deluge as universal' To effect a compromise be- 
tween “two and two make four” and “two and two make five” 
does not seem easy, and can only be attempted by removing the 
problem into the cloudland of unlimited miracles, or by alle- 
gorical interpretation, or by other methods familiar to theologians. 
“It may have pleased God,” writes Dr. Barry, “that as the 
Deluge was miraculous, it should pass away witiiout leaving its 
footprints amidst the traces of natural formation.” Here, to be 
sure, is a solutioa Only it is not to be supposed that as know- 
ledge increases, the minds of men will be easy ulyer such 
arrangements and explanations as these. Evidences of this 
uneasiness are too patent in Protestant countries and commu- 
nities — it is of these that we, are speaking — to render it neces- 
sary to do more than advert to the fact It is not merely 
manifesting itself in the pages of a Colenso, a Kuenen, a Rdvilie, 
and a host of scarcely less r^ie critics ; it is fluttering tlie minds 
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of mauy hopest fathers of families, who not only go to church, 
but help to build churches. In short, it is not to be disguised 
from the educated laity, that the creed of the Reformation, sin- 
cerely honest at its origin, is becoming profoundly dishonest. Nor 
is it strange that an impression of this kind should gain ground, 
when we see such subterfuges grasped at by the clergy, as that 
the Bible was not intended to convey physical truths; just as if 
that covered its teaching of physical ^6'^^t^uths. Others of the 
clergy, again, to our knowledge, draw a deep line between the 
Old and New Testament narratives and miracles. Jonah and 
the whale are, after all, “ unimportant so are the precise cir- 
cumstances of the Exodus ; so are Adam and Eve and the ser- 
pent ; they are ready to throw all these things to the wolves to 
a ivft the Doctrine of the Atonement. This is tlieiv compromise, and 
it is a very favourite one. Just as if the third chapter of Genesis 
is rot the foundation of the whole Christian system ! J ust as if 
you could punch a hole in an air-tight vessel with the result of 
letting the air into one corner of it ! It will be said that these 
doubts have not penetrated to the rnasb of worthy Evangelical 
Christians, Wesleyans, Baptists, and other believers who make 
up the bulk of our working and labouring population. Granting 
that this is so, and that it may be so for a long time to come, 
yet we hol^l it as a certain law that, in an age of progress, the 
conclusions of the educated are ultimately accepted by the crowd. 
A conspicuous example of this is to be found in the history of 
a belief in witchcraft and demoniacal possession. The lower 
classes have never been reasoned out of this belief ; tlieir scep- 
ticism has been imposed upon them from above. All kinds 
of knowledge tend to find their way downwards, as the rain per- 
colates from the surface through the soil. Without this there 
would be no progress in the oUe case, no cultivation in tim other. 
We say that a system founded on the supposed infallibility of a 
book, cannot survive for ever, even among the most ignorant 
(where it will naturally tend to linger longest), a demonstration 
of its fallibility to the educated classes. A great deal of the book 
may indeed remain, and a great many creeds may be founded 
upon it, and these may be styled Protestant Creeds till the end 
of the world ; but they will not, any of them, be “ Protestant” 
in the sen^ in which we use the term. 

Approaching the subject from another side, wc notice a phe- 
nomenon often remarked upon, and which, we think, strongly 
bears out our view of the temporary or provisional character of 
the reformed faith. Speakiug broadly, it may be said that it is 
next to impossible, now-a-days, to conveH any one to it. To 
turn a grown-up man into a Protestant, is about as difficult as to 
turn him into a Jew. Shoals of pe^Ie give up Catholicism all 
over Europe, but only a few here ana there are attracted by the 
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teaching of Luther and Calvin. Some three hundred years ago, 
nearly all these people would have become Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists. The phenomenon is pointed out by Lord Macaulay, in 
the essay referred to at the commencement of this notice. No 
nation, he observes, which did not adopt the principles of the 
Reformation before the end of the sixteenth century has ever 
adopted them. And (which seems to some still more strange) 
Catholic communities have, since that time, become infidel and 
become Catholic again i but none has become Protestant.” The 
reason of this is surely obvious, so obvious that it is difficult to 
state it in terms that will not provoke a smile. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were not the sixteenth century. The 
intellectual atmosphere of the time of Victoria is no more th(' 
intellectual atmosphere of the time of Elizabeth, than coats and 
waistcoats are the same things as doublets and jerkins. The 
tone of thought, philosophical ami theological, of the reigns of 
Charles the Fifth and Francis the First was that of an epoch, and 
can only be reproduced by artificial means, that is, by special 
training. Very few men, and consequently no large body of 
men, will ever, we may be sure, desert Catholicism for such a 
system as Protestantism. This consideration applies, to be sure, 
to a great extent, to all religions. We never hear of large bodies 
of savages embracing Christianity, as was the case iy the first 
centuries. It makes no progress whatever among cultivated 
heathens, corresponding to the Greeks and Romans. One would 
suppose that the Buddhist would delight to exercise his inge- 
nuity upon it, like the Alexandrians of old ; but, on being ex- 
plained to the Buddhist, it fails to awaken even a languid in- 
terest in his mind. The Jews, who contributed so large a sec- 
tion to the early church, now contribute nobody. The same 
holds good of Christian sects, as related to each other, and indeed 
of all old creeds. Mahometanism and Wesleyanism make no 
converts out of their own borders, wlule Mormonisrn and Spiri- 
tualism do. A change has taken place in the intellectual and 
moral conditions — whatever these may have been, for on this 
subject we arc to a great extent in the dark — which at otio time 
rendered the rapid spread of these religions possible. This is a 
point which ought to be attended to, though it will not be 
attended to, by tliose excellent and misguided people who en- 
courage missions to the heathen. We think, howeverf^hat the 
consideration in question applies more strongly to Protestantism 
than to Catholicism, which is our point. We think that such of 
the heathen as embrace Christianity in any form will be likely 
to prefer the latter to the former, where they have the choice 
offered them. Experience has indeed shown that Catholic 
missions have always been fhe more successful of the two ; but 
as tbo fact has been attributed to fecial causes we forbear to 
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press it. O^e cause, however, which we have often heard re- 
ferred to by Protestants, we must notice in a single sentence ; 
this one, that “Roman Catholicism is more suited for human 
nature,*' for it appears to us to admit all that we are contending 
for. What we mean, however, is, that judging ^ priori, we 
should predict that (say) a moderate-sized town in the centre of 
China, fairly operated upon by both parties, would yield (if it 
yielded any converts) a larger number of converts to Rome than 
to the reformed faith, and that this proportion would be likely 
to be observed among the upper as well as the lower classes. 
Our repson for the belief is this, and it has been already in part 
stated. We look upon it that Protestantism is to Catholicism as 
the sixteenth century is to the dark ages. The sixteenth century 
in Europe was a transitional period — a period of unusual intellec- 
tual activity, but still, like every other period, transitional — cor- 
responding, probably, in its main features to no epoch that has 
existed, or will exist, in China or Japan, or anywhere else. The 
dark ages are impregnated by a theological spirit of much greater 
vitality, the spirit of “ Faith,** which can be called into active 
operation in every country, in every age, and to some extent in 
every mind. We would back a^systern elaborately constructed on 
this basis, to make proselytes against any one that merely pre- 
sen ted ai^ arrested development of free- thought. Yet we can 
suppose some country, as, for instance, India or Japan, passing 
through a phase in some degree resembling the sixteenth century, 
and that then Protestantism, “ the religion of the Bible,” might 
career through the minds of men, like a fire through an Ame- 
lican prairie. Under ordinary circumstances we see no chance 
of such a result. 

It may be asked whetlier a general conviction of the purely 
liuman and uninspired character of the Bible would not prove as 
fatal to Catholicism as to the Reformed Faith. In the long run 
we think it would. But we do not think that it would be likely to 
be so immediately fatal ; and this point seems scarcely to have 
received sufficient attention. Put an extreme case : suppose 
proof as clear and undeniable as that of any proposition in 
Euclid, to be forthcoming, that the Bible is a series of purely 
human compositions. This would be altogether destructive of 
orthodoiu^rotestantism ; to take an example m limine, the 
rniraculi^s conception would instantly disappear. Yet a mo- 
ment’s consideration will show that it need by no means be a 
deathblow to the Old Creed. The Old and New Testaments are 
but the title-deeds of the Roman Church, not the soul within its 
body ; and that Church might go on bolding its dominion over 
the minds of men, without title-deeds, as the Earl of Durham 
and other proprietors hold their ^ded estates. At the worst, 
its infaUihility would receive a shock. It might have to admit 
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that certain early documents (which it has always prudently 
refrained from putting too much in the foreground) had had a 
somewhat undue importance attached to them : just as, in all 
conscience, it must be admitted that the early Church was mis- 
taken in expecting the immediate return of Christ. Putting 
out of sigiit the nuineroiis explanations which might be devised 
on this head, a Church claiming to be divine could very well go 
on with its prestige for infallibility weakened. Were not the 
Apostles often, and the great Peter himself, when actually at the 
head of the Church, mistaken? But a book, convicted of error, 
though it be the sublirnest book that was ever penned on the 
face of the earth, ceases to be “ the Bible ceases, therefore, to 
be a foundation for the Reformed Faith. In any case, the 
Roman Church might still fairly claim to be the visible* rtipro- 
sentative, through its Head, of God upon IGarth ; the divine 
institution which (the possibility of error being even admitted) 
was supernatii rally charged with the office of instructing, com- 
forting, and conveying grace to man. The great body of Catholic 
tradition would remain unshaken, 'fhoiigh Luke and John 
were shown to be in error with regard to some of the details of 
the last Supper, the doctrine of Transubstantiation would remain. 
It was communicated to the Church, in some way or other, 
eighteen hundred years ago: tradition shows this, tflie Church 
announces it, and ’ therefore people ought to believe in the doc- 
trine unless its falsity can be shown. And people would believe 
in it. The more a system professes to be founded upon reason, 
the more obnoxious it will be to the assaults of reason, and the 
surer its fall when assailed by reason. Neither of these dogmatic 
systems that wc are considering can really substantiate its claims; 
but Protestantism, having so to .speak chosen its ground, cannot 
evade the conflict. Catholicism, like the god Mars, can fly away 
in a cloud. 

Not for ever. The ultimate contest must take place over the 
admission of the Supernatural, in any form, into the observed 

E henomena of the universe; and we may be sure that the masses, 
etter instructed, will one day take a part in it. By the time, 
perhaps a very remote one, when the civilized world is organized 
for this great contest, there are m^my reasons which le^ us to 
suppose that the respective combatants will have tak^extreme 
sides. At such momentous periods, compromises whreh have 
done good service melt away; those who have supported them, 
Qirondins, Whigs, Protestants, disappear from the stage. We 
have, more than once, heard in sermons and read in books that 
the Gog. and Magog of the Apocalypse typify “ Infitlelity’’ and . 
<< Popery" handed together in the last days against the camp of 
the oaints, comprising, it is to be presumed, Protestant Episco* 
[VoL XCVUL No. CXCIILJ^Naw SsaiES, Vol. XLU. No. I. II 
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palians, ' together with orthodox dissenters, foreign Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and others who at such a crisis will hardly refuse to 
fight under Bishops and Archdeacons. We prefer, however, 
another interpretation which has been given of the passage, and 
which, though violating in some degree the construction of the 
original, does not in so great a degree violate common sense. 
According to this view, Gog and Magog will fight against each 
other for dominion over the world : and this prediction we think 
likely to be substantially correct. Such an interpretation, it will 
be observed, seems to involve an eclipse of the system known as 
Protestantism. We deem not only its eclipse, but its disappear- 
ance, to be merely a question of time; yet at no time will the 
services which it has rendered to humanity be forgotten. Inca- 
pable from its nature of forming a permanent dwelling-place for 
the mind, it has been a temporary construction of the greatest 
value, a resting-place which has happily sheltered man on his 
way from bondage to freedom, from darkness to light, from 
Tlieology to truth. 


Art. V. — The Politics o? Aristotle. 

] T i.s commonly supposed that the writings of ancient authors, 
however productive of pleasure, from the grace of their style, 
can give but little information of practical value to modem 
readers. Tiiis opinion, erroneous as it appears to us, is very 
probably at the bottom of the agitation which has lately been 
raised against classical education. Students of Aristotle are 
especially the object of derision, as they cannot claim for their 
author the merit of style, unless terseness be considered a merit, 
and the invectives of Bacon, who, next to Aristotle, was probably 
the greatest thinker that ever lived, have predisposed even edu- 
cated readers against the works of the latter author. Perhaps 
there ne^r was a more unjust judgment than that ^hich Bacon 
proDoun^d, and Bacon's posterity have received almost upon 
trust. Were it as profitable as it would be laborious to under- 
take the task, it might be shown that few of the philosophical 
truths uttered by Bacon were not anticipated by Aristotle. But 
w 6 are not ambitious of such a labour, and will confine ourselves 
to investigatiDg the Politics" of Aristotle, with a hope of showing 
that this work, at all events, of t^is ancient author, might be 
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read with profit as well as pleasure. It cannot be ‘deniad that a 
great deal of what Aristotle says on this subject will not impress 
readers as possessing at the same time novelty and truth ; but 
those things which they have heard before might be read with 
interest in the author who was the first to say them, and those 
few things which they consider erroneous will compensate readers 
by theiv curiosity. In short, we find in Aristotle the original 
expression of much that has since been copied or perverted. 

The objects in view of which the “Politics^ was produced, 
must be regarded as various and almost conflicting. Aristotle 
appears, at tiines, to have despaired of establishing a state, 
according to his ideal ; accordingly, in some passage he gives 
advice, which, if followed, is to prolong the existence of polities 
very different from what he approves. Nor is he wholly prac- 
tical in his views, for we find liim seeking for principles in the 
most abstruse analogies, and giving reasons which nothing hut 
dialectical subtlety could suggest. Sometimes we see the philo- 
sopher reasoning on virtue and statesmanship, at other times, 
the mail of the world counselling h’s benighted countrymen. 
The Politics is, in a sense, complementary to the Ethics. At 
the end of the latter work, Aristotle shows how necessary, in his 
view, is a good state or constitution to produce a good man. 
Men are either made good, as appears in the Tenth Book of the 
Ethics, by a natural disposition, over which we have no control ; 
or they become good by instruction in virtue, which, however, in 
the great majority of cases, is of little value, unless it has been 
preceded by early training. Children, then, must be habituated 
from tender years to love right objects, or they will grow up 
without control over their passions, even though they may be 
well aware of the difference between right and wrong. To this 
end it is necessary that the State should interfere more in edu- 
cation and in the regulation of private life, and this presupposes 
tlie existence of a form of government which shall be capable of 
so doing without incurring the enmity of the citizens. But 
instead of confining himself to demonstrating the kind of state 
which is most likely to have that effect, Aristotle plunges deep 
into the subject, and handles the whole art and theory of govein- 
ment. On the threshold of his inquiry, the great work of Plato 
must be encountered, and from that source are deriv>^ most of 
the theories and maxims which are least true and leas^ valuable 
in the Politica Nor can he wholly throw off the metaphysical 
influence which the prevalence of dialectics in Greece so deeply 
intpressed on all the literature of that age. Finally, be illustrates 
his conclusions from the past history of Greece. Thus philosophy, 
history, and the opinions of other writers are all laid under con- 
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tribution^ nor oan the work be riijhtly understood without some 
previous illustration being given of the way in which it is affected 
by these several influences. 

In the first place, then, there is a great deal in corarnon be- 
tween Plato and Aristotle in their treatment of political subjects. 
In both there is a similarity recognised between the State and 
the Individual, an analogy which has been very injurious, as 
most analogies are, to the proper consideration of the subject in 
all times. By Plato the analogy is carried to an absurd excess : 
he divides the mind of man into three parts — lleasou, Spirit, and 
Desire ; corresponding to tliese three parts of the mind are the 
three parts of the State — Rulers, Soldiers, and tlie Common 
People. Each section has its appropriate virtue — namely, Wis- 
dom, Courage, and Temperance ; while the harmonious union of 
tfiese three virtues constitutes Justice. Such, in brief, is the con- 
ception of the analogy set forth in the Republic of Plato. 
Aristotle was far too sensible to imitate any such whimsical sub- 
tlety. With him a man is a limb of the State, dependent upon, 
and under certain limitations entitled to take part in its proper 
management. Yet be is sufficiently biassed by the Platonic 
simile to assert that Courage, J ustice, and Wisdom are, as re- 
gards both their force and their form the same in a State as in an 
Individual (Pol. Book vii. cap. 1) ; and agaiu, that the happiness 
of an individual and of the whole State consists of the same 
elements, and depends upon the same conditions (Po!. Book vii. 
cap. 2 ) These propositions are to us idle if not meaningless, 
and are due to the colour which has been shed on Aristotle s 
work by the mystifying and metaphysical manner in wdiich Plato 
deals with the subject. Both the philosophers, again, regard the 
relation of the citizen to the State as analogous to that of the 
Pariicular to the Universal in logic; but as in philosophy 
Aristotle laid more stress on the Particular, and Plato on the 
Universtil, so in politics Aristotle has more regard to the indi- 
vidual and Plato to the entire State. An excellent illustration 
of this divergence may be found in a passage in the Politics, 
Book ii. cap. 5. Socrates, in the Republic, had been met by the 
ohjectiori that the austere and studious life prescribed by his 
system would afford but little chance cf happiness to each of the 
citizens, lii^vever much it might conduce to the wellbeing of the 
whole community. To tliis he answered, that the business of the 
lawgiver was not to cousider the happiness of persons, but of the 
State as a whole. It is obvious that there is a fallacy in this 
ingenious reply, and Aristotle points it out. It is impossible," 
he says, ** that the State should be happy as a whole unless the 
greater portion, or all, or even soihe^of the citizens in the State 
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are happy. It is true that a number may be an even tiumber, 
though all the units that make it up are odd numbers; but 
though in arithmetic this may be so, it is impossible for happi- 
ness to reside in a city as a whole without residing also in the 
citizens of which it is composed.” Here we have the key of the 
system which not only betrayed Plato into the most visionary 
and ridiculous speculations on matter of-fact political inquiries, 
but which also still later led to the discredit of syllogistic logic 
and the dissociation of thought from comtnon sense. Plato looks 
upon men as subordinate machines whose interests may well be 
sacrificed to the supposed advantage of an abstract entity, which 
he calls the State ; Aristotle looks upon the State as the means 
of educating and training men to the capacity of realizing their 
own hap|)iness. Aristotle dw’ells upon Rights, Plato on Duties. 
Aristotle proportions the felicity which each man is entitled to 
enjoy by the extent to which he contributes to the well-being of 
the community ; Plato limits it by the extent to which it will 
interfere with the happiness of the State as a whole. That there 
is merit in both points of view, if the mischievous doctrine of 
TJniversals above alluded to were not pushed to excess, cannot 
be doubted. Perhaps both theories, reasonably carried out, 
would amount to the same thing. The public good should cer- 
tainly be the meo>;ure by which the freedom of the/ individual 
ought to be limited ; but if we allow ourselves to think of the 
public good as something quite separate from the community at 
large, and allied to an abstract and mysterious principle such as 
Plato’s idea of good, we shall lie better able to understand the 
force and reason of Aristotle^s revolt from the point of view of 
his predecessor. It is probable that the influence of Plato is to 
be traced also in another part of the Politics, to which, although 
not in itself very important, the form of the book attaclies some 
significance—namely, the description of the Ideal Polis. For a 
man who is studying forms of government for practical purposes, 
or for the purposes of research, it seems absurd to draw the out- 
lines of the best State possible, to which it is hopeless to aspire. 
It would seem as reasonable for a doctor, when consulted how 
to restore a delicate constitution, to inflame the fancy by drawing 
a picture of a man in perfect health, in whom all the muscles 
were developed to the fullest extent, and all the oi^gans were 
performing their functions in the best conceivable manner. The 
secret of this weakness, for such it must be called, in Aristotle, is 
to be traced to the influence of Plato. The latter author, as is 
w^ell known, has sacrificed common sense to the exigencies of bis 
poetical imagination, and has depicted men rather as what he 
wishes they were than wha$ they gould ever possibly become 
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He has'erased all the habits and antecedents of human nature, 
and drawn on his fancy for materials wherewith to fill the gap 
BO created. All this, however, is done with so much skill, with 
so much apparent candour, and in such wonderfully attractive 
language, that the most logical mind in those days of limited 
experience could scarcely avoid retaining some of the spirit, even 
though discarding the doctrines and conclusions of the author. 
So it seems to have been with Aristotle. Nothing can be more 
explicit than his declaration that we must consider nature. He 
positively says that we must not ignore human selfishness, and 
severely censures Plato for rending family ties and the instinc- 
tive aspirations of mankind. Yet from Plato he unconsciously 
derives the view thac human nature is malleable to almost any 
extent. Both seem to consider, though with Aristotle the delu- 
sion is only occasionally put forward, that they may construct a 
city on paper with the same freedom as they may construct a 
mathematical figure. Hence it is, that in considering the value 
of the Politics, no one would take into account the constructive 
portion of the work. The chief value of the book consists in the 
dissertations, the historical allusions, and the masterly comments 
on the existing state of society with which the work abounds. It 
is, of course, impossible to enumerate severally all the points of re- 
semblance imd ditforence between the two Greek thinkers. Indeed, 
it would bo a task of very qucjsiionable advantage, for in every 
point of view Plato must be looked upon as a poet rather than a 
philosopher; and though there may be much to interest the 
curious or the lover of literary merit, there is nothing in Plato's 
Republic from which a modern reader could derive instruction. 

Notwithstanding these Haws, due to his respect for and adtni- 
ration of Plato, Aristotle has/vritten on the whole in an inde- 
pend(‘nt spirit. The method by which he proposes to conduct 
his inquiry into the origin and requirements of a State has 
drawn forth loud praises from the advocates of the Baconian 
and Comtist schools. We shall see presently whether these 
praises are wholly deserved, and whether in the system which 
Aristotle wrought out he was not diverted from time to time by 
theories based upon very different principles. His first inquiry 
is into the elements of a State. Many writers, he says, have 
treated a^ate as if it was merely a large household, whereas in 
truth tlwe is a difference betweeii them of kind as well as of 
size. It is necessary, then, to analyse the entire State into its 
component parts, and consider it with reference to those parts. 
Society is based, he proceeds, upon certain necessary relations of 
human beings to each other. The first unions of individuals are 
those created by various neccssiti€|. The continuance of our 
species requires that men and womea should come together ; 
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security requires that the weaker should be governed by the 
stronger, or, which is the same thing, that he to whom nature 
has given a mind to direct should stand to him who has merely 
physical strength in the relation of master to slave ; and thus 
the interests of the two are the same. These two relations form 
thfe Family, consisting of husband and wife, master and slave. 
From this first association, formed as it is merely for meeting 
our daily wants, sorings the village or clan, an association in 
which more than our everyday wants are supplied. Members of 
the same clan are related by blood and consist of several families 
connected witfi each other. The origin of kingship, lie proceeds, 
is to bo traced to this primitive source. In the Family the 
husband was king of his own house : when the Family grew 
into the Clan the same rule continued, and from the clan it was 
introduced into the State or Nation, which was formed from the 
enlargement and amalgamation of many clans. Such is in a few 
words the account given by Aristotle of the growth of human 
society. Now, let us pause here for a little to consider and test 
by materials of wliicb Aristotle himself could have had no know- 
ledge the truth of this analysis. ' Tlie most complete account we 
liave of the origin and growth of a great people is in the Bible. 
There we first meet with Ahraham as an owner of cattle, 
wandering with his servants and family through a large tract of 
territory in search of water and food, fighting with kings, living 
in tents, and flying from famine instead of attempting to obviate 
it by cultivation. He is an absolute master of tho lives and 
fortunes of his subjects ; all his depcai dents are in the position of 
slaves, though that position is in no way regarded as ignominious. 
Here we see tlie Kwjmri or village community of Aristotle in its 
most perfect form, tor tho circumstance of Abraham having led 
a migratory life does not in any way affect the question. Later 
on in Jewish history we find the princes and eiders and hea^ls of 
families, all deriving their po.ri lion from the patriarchal authority, 
exercising the .same powers among the people, though suboniinate 
to the cliief magistrate in the nation. Indeed, it is by no means 
certain that there was at all times, even that restraint upon their 
independence. There are grounds for believing that even 
Samuel, probably the most influential of the judges, was not 
known or recognised beyond a limited portion ofj^^the Jewish 
territory. Another instance of the family origin anLyoiig dura- 
tion of tlie village or clan community is to be found in the 
history of the Highland clans, all originally spr'ung from tho 
same family and devoted to the chief, who wielded in bis own 
circle the authority of a king. It is needless to refer further to 
the many examples of the truth of the family origin of society 
and government which arfe to be found in the history of the 
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feu(lal sYstenij or in the present habits of the Arabs, or else- 
where. *^The theory is conclusively confirmed in Professor 
Maine 6 book on Ancient Law, which shows how all early law was 
founded upon this basis, the relics of which survive even in our 
own modern jurisprudence. This is not the only instance, as 
will bo seen presently, in which the judgment of Aristotle, 
though pronounced from a much more limited experience than 
was open to writers of a later date, has proved more correct than 
the opposite opinions deliberately propounded even by eminent 
thinkers. The whole doctrine of the social contract, fruitful as 
it was of vast enlightenment and indirectly of the greatest revo- 
lution ever known in Europe, is refuted by a consideration of the 
facts and arguments which have established the Aristotelian 
theory of the origin of society. 

The next step which Aristotle takes, after describing the 
elements and growth of states, is to survey the experience of 
past thinkers and past institutions. In this he differs very widely 
from Plato, whose work contains little, if any, illustration of his 
theories from history. It is obvious, however, that no doctrines 
upon political subjects can be worth much, unless they are based 
upon such experience. The justification, if any is required, of 
this view, is to be found in Polit. Book ii. cap. 5. “ We must 

not,’* says Aristotle, “be forgetful of this truth, that diligent 
reference mbst be made to the result of so many generations of 
experience, ]f these doctrines were good*’ (referring to some 
of Plato’s vagaries), “ they wmuld have been recognised as such 
before now. For nearly everything that can be known on such 
subjects has been already discovered, though the results of ex- 
perience have not all been collected, nor have men always 
availed themselves even of that which has been ascertained.** 
Here, then, we have the secret of the enthusiasm with which 
Aristotle's method has been received by tbe disciples of experi- 
mental philosophy. He fiist deduces the laws of the effects from 
the laws of the causes, tracing the tendencies of the family and 
of the village communities till they are absorbed in the State, 
showing how the same elements exist in the larger community, 
and then verifying his conclusions as to the nature of States, by 
references to history. This is treating politics as a science in 
the same yay as he would treat physical sciences, and con- 
formably Jp the method pointed out in Milfs Logic. It is true 
that the germ of that method, of which so much is now-a-days, 
as w^e believe unreasonably, expected in political and social in- 
qnirjies, may be found in tbe treatment of these subjects by 
Aristotle. There is, however, no trace in his writings of an 
opinion that there can be any analogy between political and 
physical science in the exactness of^ the result to be attained. 
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though he adopts, in part, the same method of inquiry in regard 
to both. We venture to think that Aristotle, as well as most 
thinkers of the present day, would have despaired of ever even 
approximately reducing so complicated a sulyect to an exact 
science. The subject must always be empirically treated, and 
will always yield, for the most part, changeable and vague con- 
clusions, though the paths by Which the human mind must seek 
knowledge, will always be the same, whatever be the object in 
view. However this may be, the illustrations and verifications 
of his opinions, by reference to history, are certainly among the 
most valuable parts of Aristotle’s work. Occurring, as they do, on 
almost every page, and treating of almost every kind of political 
subject, it would be, of course, impossible to collect them and 
put them before our readers with any advantage. The book 
must be read in order to appreciate their value ; but in some 
cases we shall be able to refer to those illustrations when we 
come to deal with a few of the principal social problems pro- 
pounded and solved in the Politics. But it must not be supposed 
that Aristotle by any moans confined himself to an accurate 
method of inquiry. Even those who chiefly approved his scientific 
treatment of the subject must allow that, in many instances, he 
applies to his study preconceived notions and doctrines. What, 
for example, is the force of the statement, with which he com- 
mences his first book, tliat all States aim at excellence, unless it 
be to justify himself in arguing, as he often does, from final 
causes. Again, we shall find, when we consider his doctrines on 
slavery, that his view.s of Nature, as affecting that subject, are 
both very forced and very much relied on in defimee of that 
institution. The doctrine of Meototijc also, so familiar to readers 
of the Ethics, reappears. In distribution of property, we oiiglit 
not, he says, merely to seek for equality, but should also aim at 
the Mean. In the fourth book he goes still further, in a most 
curious and instructive passage : 

“ If we were correct in laying down in the p]lhic.s that the happy 
life is the life of a virtuous man endowed with a competence, and that 
virtue is a mean (cr middle) condition, it necessarily follows that the 
best life is the middle life, that is, the life in which each man attains 
the mean according to his opportunities. Now the same limitations 
in regard both to virtues and vices apply also to a state at'^d a consti- 
tution, for the constitution is the life of the state. In ^very state 
tliere are three classes of persons, the very rich, the very poor, and the 
middle classes, who occupy a mean condition between the two others. 
Accordingly, as we have admitted the superiority of the mean, it is 
clear that a middle or moderate share of good things is the best for 
man ; such men are the most easily induced to obey reason.’* 

He proceeds to say that \hose who excel ia wealth, beauty, 
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pr anything good, are apt to be insolent, while those who greatly 
lack sudh things are apt to be rogues, and injustice is generally 
promoted by insolence or roguery. Thus he arrives at the 
conclusion that a State should be governed by the middle classes* 
It should be remembered, for fear of causing confusion, that 
these remarks of Aristotle do not apply to the Ideal State, which 
is of a very aristocratic cast, but to one of the alternative forms 
of government, which he considers desirable, if perfection cannot 
be attained. However, it is not only a genuine expression of 
opinion on a point of statesmanship, but also an instance of the 
peculiarity of Aristotle’s reasoning. The conclusion is correct, 
though the argument is unsatisfactory and imperfect. There is 
no better example in the whole book of the degree to which the 
writer allowed preconceived theories to influence him. In order 
wholly to understand the doctrine of the Mean, which is so 
freely applied here, it is necessary to refer to the Ethics, a task 
beyond our limits in this paper ; but any who are familiar with 
that Avork will see how entirely alien it is to a political treatise, 
however proper it may be in mural speculations. It is, indeed, 
a remarkable thing to find in the pages of an author, who lived 
in times in which democracy, despotism, or oligarchy were the 
only known forms of government, such emphatic approval of 
government by the middle classes. So far us we know, there 
never has been, except, perhaps, occasionally in the early Italian 
Republics, any instance of such government till this country set 
the examfde, aficr ibe Reform Bdl of 18.32. We cannot refrain 
from adding the substance of a few rnoro remarks which follow 
the passage above quoted. “We wish,” says Aristotle, “that 
our IState should be composed, so far as may be, of men in an 
equal condition one with the other. This is best secured by the 
government of the middle classes, for thus are we best assured 
against the greed and revolutionary tendencies of the poor. The 
middle classes, then, ought either to be stronger than both the 
rich and tlie poor combined ; or, at all events, than either sepa- 
rate, so as to be able to side with one or the other, and thus 
secure the mastery.’" Despotism, he continues, is apt to spring 
either from a very powerful oligarchy, or a very poweiful demo- 
cracy ; but it is not so likely to occur when thu middle classes 
rule. Elsc/vhere, Aristotle points out that military rule is apt 
to create A despotism. There are not many epochs of modern 
or mediaeval history which might not be considered fair illustra' 
tions of the justice of these criticisms. 

One more instance may be given of our position that Aristotle 
did not strictly adhere to his prescribed method. In the First 
Book he proclaims his hostility to usury, to the acquisition of 
wealth for its OAvn sake. Tlic object of wea-lth, he says, is to 
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secure well-being, and just as a doctor seeks to impart unlimited 
health to his patient, though he does not make use o*f an un- 
limited supply of drugs to attain that end, so a householder 
should seek unlimited well-being, though the manner of reaching 
it is not to accumulate an unlimited quantity of money. As 
sound sense this opinion will be accepted by all. Its chief value, 
however, consists in the quaiutness with which Aristotle, in the 
text, applies the idea of iripag or Limit derived from Pytha- 
goras, a doctrine which will be found to pervade all that portion 
of the book which refers to the source and utility of wealth. On 
the whole, however, considering the enormous extent to which 
philosophical and religious prejudices influenced actual life in 
the Greek cities, as well as the intimate connexion between 
political inquiry and moral philosophy, which until the time of 
Aristotle consisted of little else than mere metaphysical specu- 
lation, it must be admitted that the novel treatment of political 
subjects wliicli Aristotle introduced was wonderfully logical and 
sound. It may, perhaps, be said tiiat his method is as logical 
as that of any subsequent writer on the same subject. 

At the time when the Polities was written, Greece had already 
passed the zenith of her greatness. She attained the highest pin- 
nacle immediately after thePeisian invasion and after hall acentury 
or so of brilliant civilization, fell rapidly into decay. Philip of 
Macedon, with his half-Hellenic armies, had humble!] the cities 
which not long before had vanquished the great king. Alex- 
ander had led a great army through Asia, and had outdone the 
feats of the historic heroes of Salamis and Plalcea. Hence- 
forward the paths open to Greek statesmen diverged in two op- 
posite directions. The incapacity of small and isolated cities to 
cope singly with a concentrated power like that of Macedonia 
had become apparent. If these ‘cities were to remain separate 
from each other, it must result in the sacrifice of their indepen- 
dence sooner or later. If the Greeks were to preserve their 
liberties as men, it must bo by the sacrifice of tlieir state -system 
and the subordination of communal to national interests. The 
growth of their northern neighbour had made it impossible for 
Athenians or Laceda3mouiaus to defy each other unless they 
were willing to make a submission to the common encroocher. 
On the other hand, Macedonia was not formidable, and even 
Rome might have been resisted, if by common actioi^ the Hel- 
lenic cities had consented to merge their diflerences and form 
themselves into one united nation. It is certainly strange that 
Aristotle should not have dwelt upon these dangers, among 
the most imminent that ever threatened a people. Perhaps bis 
personal connexion with Alexander, whose tutor he was for sonje 
time, led him to shun allusion to the altered conditions of states- 
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manshlp which had been rendered necessary in Greece by the 
exploits* of Philip and his son. In one passage only does he 
suffer himself to say anything which can be considered to refer 
to these events. Speaking of the effect of climate upon national 
character, he says in the Seventh Book, cap. 7 : — 

“ Nations living in cold countries and in Europe, though full of 
courage, are deficient in adroitness and cleverness ; whence it arises 
that, though they preserve their own freedom better, they remain 
without social organization, and arc unable to rule over their neigh- 
bours. But Asiatic nations, though adroit and crafty, are ileticient in 
spirit; thus they live in a state of subjection and slavery. I he Greek 
people, however, situated as they are between the others in point ol 
locality, share also in the qualities of both. For they combine spirit 
and intelligence, and thus they live free and with better self-govern- 
ment than any other, nay, they would be able to rule over the whole 
world if they were hut embraced within one state.” 

The subject referred to in the last few words of this passage is 
never again mentioned, and indeed it is abundantly clear from 
the description which Aristotle gives us of his ideal state, that 
he did not contemplate any extension of the existing basis of 
government, namely, the separate independence of every consi- 
derable city, which was indeed one of the landmarks of 
Greek society. It may bo assumed, then, that Aristotle knew 
of the danger arising from such a subdivision of power, and at 
the same time delil)erately pieferred to look upon that state of 
things as embodying the ultimate form of society. Mr. Congreve, 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Politics conjectures, by 
way of accounting for this attitude of Aristotle, that he “ looked 
to (he peaceful organization of the several Greek states, in them- 
selves and in their mutual relations, under the sheltering presi- 
dency of Maccdon.” We cannot think that such is a correct 
explanation. Such a thing as a sheltering presidency was not 
familiar in those times; nor can we suppose that the man who 
held so higli an opinion of the Greek capacity, as it is clear from 
the above quoted passage that Aristotle did, would countenance 
the idea of their abnegating their rights as freemen. Probably 
he did not contemplate the growth of an external power suffi- 
ciently strong to keep Greece permanently in chains, and saw 
that the best security for freedom, in the absence of such external 
coercion, Consisted in the municipal form of self government. 
Indeed, in the absence of representation, no city was or could 
be free unless it governed itself ; and the individual character, 
on which Aristotle set great store, could not be developed except 
in a free citizen of a free city. However this may be, it is certain 
that Aristotle looked upon a self governing city as the highest 
model, and as the only form of state into which he need inquire ; 
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and from these premises he proceeds to lay down the principles 
which should underlie its constitution. 

There is some little diflSculty in exactly discovering all the 
particular institutions which Aristotle wished to see establish :)d 
in a State, as for example in the matter of monarchy, but there 
is no doubt about the fundamental principles on which the State 
was to be based. There were to be private property, marriage, 
slavery, and State- education. The point of view from which he 
regarded each of these institutions requires some little explana- 
tion, and in criticising Aristotle s position we must remember 
that he is in part comljating the doctrines of Plato. In the first 
place he sets himself to inquire whether it is better that property 
should beprivatebut the enjoyment thereof common, as for example 
that a farm should belong to an individual and its produce to the 
community; or secondly, that the land should be common, and 
worked in common, hut the produce distributed to meet the 
wants of the citizens; or thirdly, that both land and produce 
should he iu common. Plato advocated community of property and 
produce alike. Aristotle opposes to this view several considera-^ 
tious. In the first place he argues, no one will take an interest 
in what does not belong exclusively to him. Every man looks 
best after what is wholly his own, and disregards what is common 
to himself with others, as we see in large households, where 
there are more servants than one to do the work,^ and con- 
sequently the work is not done at all. In the next place, unless 
every one did exactly the same amount of work and received 
exactly the same in return, there would under this system bo 
constant wi angling between those who were overworked and 
those who were iiiiderpaid. In short, he says, property ought to 
be private and the produce and fruition ought to be in common 
in the sense that all should be reatly to assist one another ; and 
to that end the government must foster goodwill among men, 
Besides, it is incalculable how much pleasure there is in feeling 
a thing to be one's own : nor are we to consider that self-love 
was implanted in us to no purpose, for it is nature that gives us 
the feeling; it is only when self-love becomes excessive that it 
becomes blameable. Lastly, we should destroy at least one 
virtue by doing away with private property, namely, the virtue 
of liberality. Against all this, he proceeds, it may be urged that 
by community of property we should get rid of three intolerable 
evils, actions at law on contracts, prosecutions for perjury, and 
the flattery which is paid to rich men. These evils, however, 
Aristotle prefers to ascribe to sheer wickedness and depravity, 
and concludes with the remark, that if such a measure was 
adopted, existence would beq|)nie simply unbearable. The special 
dislike which is here exhibited to. actions at law miist be traced 
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partly to the extremely unreasonable conditions of litigation in 
Greece, ‘and partly to the philosophic horror of money dealings 
and money disputes prevalent at that time. It seems strange 
that in the argument against the community of property thero 
is no allusion to what may be called the “Rights of Man'* 
theory, which had already been proclaimed in Greece at all 
events in a limited manner. It seems never to have occurred to 
him as worth while seriously to combat the view, that all men 
being born equal are entitled to an equal share of the 
fruits of the earth. It was reserved for the French “ philoso- 
phists” to bring forward that argument prominently in favour of 
Communism. In another part of the work Aristotle briefly dis- 
misses it by saying that equality consists not in all getting alike, 
but in all who are equal getting alike, it being clear in his 
opinion that all men are by no means equal. It may be said 
that the theory of perfect equality of rights among mankind was 
practically ignored by the Greek nation. 

Aristotle is equally decided in favour of marriage, an institu- 
tion, however, which appears not to have been very highly valued 
in historical (Ireece, and which was attacked with great fury by 
Plato. Indtjed the position of their women was not at all 
creditable to the Greeks. They do not appear to have been 
educated with any care, or to have been much admitted into the 
society of iben ; consequently in the whole range of Greek litera- 
ture we do not obtain much insight into their mode of life. The 
Odyssey it is true depicts a Penelope, and the Alcestis furnishes 
us with another portrait of conjugal love, but it may be said that 
a rule the ordinary female character is not represented in Greek 
literature. Only women of traditional celebrity, or acting under 
the influence of exceptional excitement, appear, such as Cas- 
sandra in her capacity of pmphetess, Clytemnestra as queen 
and murderess, Antigone as martyr, Medea as sorceress. In 
short the sum of what women w'ere expected to do in Greece is 
given in the Funeral Oration of Pericles, who warns them to 
seek retirement and thus avoid alike the praise and blame of the 
opposite sex. It was probably as a revolt against this unreason- 
able system of life that Plato put forward his monstrous theory 
of Woman’s Rights. According to him there is no diflerence 
whatever between men and women except in sex. Women are 
equally endowed with mental and bodily capacity ; accordingly 
they shoiAd be brought up together witn men, under identical 
influences, and should become rulers and soldiers. There ought 
to be, in Plato's opinion, no marriages, but the male and female 
soldiers who had chiefly distinguished themselves for vigour a 4 d 
bravely should at a mature age be deputed by the community 
to beget children^ in the hope tlilt they might emulate the. 
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virtues of their parents, and thus improve the ..breed This 
proposal, which has provoked a chorus of inextinguishable 
laughter for two-and-twenty centuries, is uttered with the most 
complete gravity. It is followed by a detailed account of the 
manner in which all the children born in the State are to be 
reared in public nurseries, and suckled by all the women indis- 
criniiiuitely, in order that no mother may know her own child, 
and no man may know his own father, a consummation which, 
in Platons opinion, is devoutly to be wished for. Probably, 
if such a mad scheme had emanated from any other brain 
Aristotle would not have condescended to refute it ; but pro- 
ceeding as it did from Plato it commanded his respect. 
Accordingly he combats it in a manner which is worth recording, 
rather from the qiiaintness of some of his positions than from 
their absolute merit. To begin with, he says, that under such a 
system every one would claim a youth who had distinguished 
himself as his own son, and thus a fruitful source of discord 
would arise. In many cases too it would be impossible to conceal 
relationships. Children would be fathered by their resemblance, 
as is the case in Libya, where some tribes have a community of 
wives, or as the foals arc known which have sprung from the 
celebrated breed of horses in Pharsalus, Again, religious and 
moral difficulties could not be obviated under the system pro- 
posed. Suppose a child were to revile or fight with, or even by 
accident slay, his parent. This would be of more frequent 
occurrence if no one knew who his father and mother were; and 
there would be this further disadvantage, that as the culprit 
would not know that he had committed a crime he could not 
make any religious expiation therefor. This, it may be observed, 
is the oidy instance in which Aristotle has allowed himself in the 
Politics to use au argument based upon superstition. Apart 
from all these reasons, Aristotle further argues that such a 
system would have the effect of weakening tbo social tie, and 
substituting for that family cordiality and fellow-feeling which 
should pervade the. state a “ watery friendship,*' (^iXia vSaprn:). 
That which we love as our own and that which we love from 
natural affection are, he says, the objects which are most 
cherished by mankind. 

When we turn to the third principle, namely, that of slaveiy, 
on which Aristotle insists as a necessary ingredient in j;iis system, 
We find bis views not quite so decided. In fact, he was only a 
lukewarm supporter of the institution as it existed in Greece^ 
He considers that the relation of master to slave is a necessary 
relation underlying the iroXic; its original source was common 
security. J ast as lower % nimals are in subjection ta man for 
their mutual advantage, so slaves are subject to their masters* 
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The ono is able to rule ; the capacity of the other is limited to 
obedience ; and thus, he says, their relative positions are mu- 
tually beneficial to each other, and for the common interest of 
both. Some indeed consider that all slavery is unnatural ; but, 
says Aristotle, implements are necessary to a household in order 
to enable men to live in comfort, and irnplerijents are either 
lifeless or living. If a distaff could work of its own accord, or if 
we possessed automata, there would be no necessity for slaves ; 
but as lifeless implements must receive motive power from a 
living body, slaves are required, j^nd may be defined as “a kind 
of living property, each slave being, as it were, one impleriKiut 
in the place of many.*' The slave is a portion of (/nofnov), and 
has no existence except in reference to, his master. Thus those 
men who are incapable of having a personality of their own, are 
natural slaves. Having now explaint d the position of a slave 
relatively to his master, and the kjnd of person whom we may 
make a slave of, he inejuires whether there really are any such 
persons existing. This question He answers by searching for 
analogies. There are, he says, distinctions in the kind of rule 
depending on the rulers and the ruled, and in proportion as the 
persons are better, the rule itself is nobler. “ Wherever you have 
a combination of several parts with a common result, whether 
those parts bo united as in the body natural, or distinct as in the 
body politlic, there you find existing the distinction between 
ruler and ruled. Tliis subordination is found in all nature, 
but is found more particularly, is more truly inherent, in the 
things that have life ; though even in those things that have no life 
there is a certain rule exercised, as in the power of harmony,** 
The first analogy employed to oxenjplify the application of this 
doctrine is that of Body and Soul. In a good man the soul 
rules tlie body : in a bad man 'the body rules the soul. In other 
words, the reason governs the passions, or vice versd, according 
as the man be virtuous or vicious. Again, in the animal crea- 
tion, mankind rules over the tame animals. Lastly, in all nature 
the satne applies to male and female ; the former being superior 
rules over the latter who is inferior. All men, then, who are as 
inferior to other men as the body is to the soul, or lower animals 
to man, are intended by nature to be slaves ; and for the same 
reason it is better for them to be governed as such. And, says 
Aristotle, ^here are some men to that degree inferior. He is 
confronted, however, by another case, when he considers those 
captives of war, who are in the position of slaves though free 
from all slavish qualities. Such persons would not be so inferior 
as to deserve slavery according to the principle laid down above. 
Yet, he says, some justify this state o| things on the ground that 
it is a matter of contract, the life of the prisoner being spared 
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on condition of his becoming a slave. Others arraign the. custom 
as iniquitous, based as it is merely upon the compulsion of brute 
strength, and point out that in this way even noble persons may 
become slaves. Aristotle merely observes that victory in battle 
argues, after all, some kind of superiority in the conqueror 
which may partly justify his assuming the position of master, 
and draws a distinction between nobility among the Greeks and 
among the barbarians. Greek nobles he considers noble every- 
where, while barbarian nobles are only so in their own country. 

In summing up the discussion, he concludes that there are 
two kinds of slavery — that which is natural, and that which prt?- 
vails, though unnatural. In the first case, the rule of the master 
over the slave is advantageous to botli, since this kind of slave 
is a portion of his master, and their interests are the same ; and 
it is well for both that they should be friendly to each other. In 
the second case, as the subordination is contrary to nature, hos- 
tility exists between the master and the slave. Hitherto we 
have chielly dealt with Aristotle's open arguments in favour of 
slavery, which are by no means so emphatic in themselves. 
There are, however, mixed up with these arguments in the text 
a few passages of peculiar significance, from which we learn how 
deep-rooted were his preferences for the slave system. 

In the fifth chapter of the First Book we are told, that “ a 
natural slave is one who partakes of reason just sd far as to 
recognise it in others though he does not possess it himself, 
whereas other animals do not even recognise reason, but are 
obedient to passion only." Elsewhere, however (Book I. cap. 13), 
he says that those persons are wrong who deny slaves all 
reason, and say they ought only to obey. There is a farther in- 
quiry as to whether a slave can possess the virtues of tempe- 
rance, bravery, justice, and the like ; or whether all his excel- 
lence is limited to the perfornmnee of physical services. The 
question, he says, is pretty much the same as that about the 
capacity of women and children for virtue. All human beings 
possess the elements which are comprised in the soul, but possess 
them in a different degree. The slave possesses no deliberative 
capacity ; that is to say, he is incapable of deciding what ought 
to be done. In fact, he requires but little virtue, only just so 
much indeed as to prevent him from neglecting his work from 
want of principle or from cowardice. By way of further illus- 
tration, the artisan and the slave are compared in an instructive 
passage : — 

“ One may well doubt,” says Aristotle, “ whether the artisan (or 
working man) also requires virtue, for we often see them neglect their 
work from want of principle. ^Surely theirs is a very ditferent ease. . 

[Vol. XCVIIL No. CULCIII.]— New Sbbibs, VoL XLIL No. J. 1 
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For the slave shares in the family life, whereas the artisan stands 
farther off, and -has a share of virtue proportionate only to his partici- 
pation in the slave’s condition. For the artisans, being degraded 
persons, are, as it were, unattached slaves ; and again, the position of 
a slave is a natural position, and this cannot be said of a cobbler, for 
example, or indeed of any artisan.” 

This explains not only the opinion of Aristotle on the subject 
of slavery, but also the reason for that opinion. Such, then, is 
his view, incorrect indeed if measured by the ideas which rightly 
prevail in modern times, and which have been brought about by 
the entire change of society since that day ; but in the main 
moderate, if judged by the only fair standard, namely, the con- 
dition of the world at the time at which he wrote. 

To those who arc willing to deal with the now obsolete 
controversy on the subject of slavery, without having recourse 
to arguments which are merely addressed to sentiments, 
the question must always present itself as an historical one. 
Nothing could, of course, be more abominable than the slave- 
trade, or the institution of slavery as it existed in our colonies or 
in the United States. Nothing also can be more abominable in 
the eyes of just-minded men than the present condition of the 
Fjiglisli poor, which, however, is witnessed with complacency by 
almost all sections of society. The latter evil has been produced 
by the gradual decline of the feudal spirit, without the substitu- 
tion of better, or indeed of any, provision in its place. The 
former evil was also produced in a similar way by .the gradual 
decline of the patriarchal system of society. In primitive times 
the condition of slaves wiis, comparatively speaking, not at all 
an unhappy one. The father of the family was master of their 
lives and fortunes, as he was of the lives and fortunes of bis 
children and grandchildren. Sailing issue, his slaves might even 
succeed to the inheritance, and though this did not often happen, 
yet the fact that it might hap.pen indicates the light in which 
slaves were regarded. They were members of the family, an<l 
in no sense subject to greater restraints than were all human 
beings, except the heads of families themselves. In early Rome, 
for example, the son was exactly in the same position as a slave 
until his father's death, and the same word, famllia^ included 
both slaves and the other members of the domestic circle. 
When the family community expanded into the village com- 
munity, aiid that again merged in the city or tribe, all the 
children of freemen became citizens, and by degrees threw off the 
shackles of parental tyranny ; but the slaves lost by the change. 
They did not become citizens, aud were no longer members of 
the family united with the children under a common despotism. 
Thus they remained simply what Aristotle calls them, living 
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implemeDts, valued only as being productive animals and as 
contributing to the wealth and comfort of their owners.* In the 
I^man Empire of course it is well known how they were aggre- 
gated in large numbers on farms, how they often revolted, how 
they destroyed free labour, and ultimately became one of the 
sources of weakness which led to the destruction of their 
masters. In Greece, or at all events in Athens, they were 
treated with comparative leniency, and we find Helots (the 
Lacedaemonian slaves) fighting in the wars of Lacedaemon, not- 
withstanding the cruelties alleged to have been constantly 
perpetrated upon them. In the Athenian literature slaves are 
often spoken of kindly and familiarly, though of course it is not 
pretended that there were not cases of oppression. Nor must it 
be forgotten that man}^ of the slaves at that time were prisoners 
of war. It was never disputed that the law of war recognbed 
at that time entitled the conquerors to put their prisoners to 
death, and thus in a way there was some little justification iu 
the practice of those days for commuting the sentence to that ot 
slavery. Aristotle points out in one passage, which is the Iasi 
we shall quote on this subject, that “ clearly it is the duty of the 
master to train a slave to the virtues that become him,** and 
that “ there must be some reasoning with slaves, nay, more than 
with mere children,** (Book i. cap, 13.) Ilis language here, as 
elsewhere, is, as Mr. Congreve points out in his edition ol the 
Politics, very conciliatory in regard to slaves, and throw's verj 
great light on another considerable difference between the 
slavery of the ancient world and that of the modern. He 
recommends that the tie between master and slave should be a 
friendly one ; but as a practical man he could not suggest such a 
thing as the extinction of slavery at a time when the lower 
orders of freemen occupied the •position they then did occupy. 
But he was a friend to the partial education of slaves, and in 
this suggestion the Pagan tutor of Alexander the Great showed 
himself more humane and liberal than did the Christian slave- 
holders of the American Republic in the nineteenth century. 

The mention of education introduces us to the fourth pillar 
on which Aristotle proposed to found national institutions. When 
we consider how short a time it is since the necessity of national 
education has been practically recognised in Europe, we shall 
scarcely grudge this great thinker any degree of praise for the 
foresight with which he wrote on this subject. It is tfnfortunate 
that a considerable portion of his writings on education has been 
lost, but enough remaius to show the principles on which he 
rested his doctrine, and a few of the details of his scheme. It 
is, he says, the duty of the. lawgiver to provide that the citizens 
shall be good men. Besmesi each constitution requires that 
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there should prevail a certain character among the people, and 
since the state has one end — namely, the welfare of the whole 
body of citizens, the education must be uniform and public ; for 
no man belongs to himself, but to the state, of which he is in fact 
a part. It should here be said, that of course these remarks do 
not wholly apply to slaves or to women ; they apply to those 
citizens who are “ capable of taking their turn in olieving while 
young and ruling when old*' Nor would they a})ply, for the 
same reason, to the (iavaxtaoi or tradespeople, for whom Aris- 
totle had a great and abiding hatred. No doubt he would have 
provided education of a certain kind for them, as he did for 
slaves, but the particulars do not appear in the portion of his 
work which is left to us. To return, then, to our author : he 
divides man into his different elements, each of which he declares 
ought to be duly trained. The first division is that into body 
and spirit ; and the spirit is subdivided into that part which is 
reasoning and that which is subordinate to reasoning, or, in other 
'vords, into reason and passions, while reason again may be em- 
ployed either in practical or speculative occupations. Now life 
involves l)oth activity and repose. 

“ A man,” says Aristotle, should possess the capacity for fighting, 
hut at the same time should actually be at peace. Accordingly, 
he ought to he able to do what is necessary and useful, but still more 
should be able to occupy himself with what is good. Now hitherto 
teachers in the best states have, in a truly base .spirit, conlined them- 
selves to iiuparting to their pupils those branches of knowledge which 
seem to be useful and productive of material profit ; this spirit they 
have showed in their eulogies of Spartan training. But since peace is 
. the end of war, we must teach both the virtues of peace and the 
virtues of war. We must teach men to be brave in order that they 
may procure peace, we must teach«thein to be wise in order that they 
may enjoy it, and we must teach them to be temperate and just for 
the requirements both ol’ peace and war.” 

Leisure and prosperity, he continues, are peculiarly apt to tench 
insolence. We must, then, begin by training tlie body, which 
exists before the spirit has become developed. Next we must 
train the passions, which manifest themselves before the reason ; 
and lastly, we must train the reason. This must be done by 
constant education, which will produce virtuous habits. But 
although must not restrict ourselves to teaching what is 
merely of practical utility, still young men must be taught some 
subjects of that nature, provided they be not of such a kind as 
to debase the character aud reduce the pupils to the level of 
fjavavaoi. Aristotle then proceeds to examine the system 
actually pursued in Greek education a| that time. It comprised 
four branches — namely, Reading with its accompaniments, Paint- 
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ing or designing, Gymnastics, and Music. It is a fair inference 
from his remarks, that he quite agrees with the propriety of this 
training. Tliere is no discussion as to the expediency of reading 
( 7 paju/iar<fc?/), and little more is said of painting than that it 
tends to familiarize the mind with forms of beauty. Gymnastics 
he discusses practically, with a view of laying down rules for the 
prevention of excessive fatigue ; but it is on the subject of music 
that we find the longest and most complete discussion. It must, 
however, be assumed that, had all this portion of the work been 
preserved, a great deal more would have been insisted on as 
essential to education than the attainments above described. It 
would have been curious as well as instructive, to have learned 
from the author of de Coelo, de Rhetorica, and de Aniinalibus, 
what was, in his opinion, the relative importance of literary and 
scientific education. We cannot doubt that one or both would 
have been insisted on as necessary, for in his preliminary ob- 
servations he remarks upon the necessity of imparting ^tArxro^/a 
to the citizens, a degree of attainment which could hardly he 
reached by learning the arts of reatlaig, painting, and music. 1 f 
any inference can be drawn from his general tone in reference to 
subjects of study, we are inclined to think he would have pre- 
ferred a knowledge of facts to a knowledge of theories, and have 
held a study of nature prefeiable to a study of bpoks. Such 
speculations, however, cannot be very valuable, because it is un- 
doubted that Aristotle himself dwells with great emphasis and 
a<l miration on Homer and other poets, though lie frequently in 
his philo.sophical treatises insists on the importance of a familiarity 
with facts and statistics. The treatise on music is so full, that 
some critics have considered that nothing on this subject has been 
lost. However that may be, we, are told that music is of the 
greatest importance in education. Ij. is valuable as an amuse- 
ment for those who have leisure, as an educational weapon, in 
order to soften the character, and a.s a source of intellectual en- 
joyment to men who have passed childhood and middle life, and 
have earned honourable rest. It has a deep influence on the 
character, portraying as it does our feelings in sound, and ex- 
citing or soothing us according to the nature of the strains. The 
student of Greek history will recollect the great and singular 
influence exercised over the Greeks by means of music. Con- 
sidering, however, the mutilated condition of the books on edu- 
cation, the details are less worthy of attention than the principles 
enunciated. Wo have seen that compulsory education is to 
be given to all who are capable of taking part in the government 
of the state; and in a lesser degree even to slaves, who, of 
course, did not possess thatl capacity. Q'he object is avowed to 
be the improvement of individuals, that they may acquire the 
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character of good citizena Thus we are led to inquire what is 
Aristotle’s conception of goodness in citizens^ and what that class 
is which he considers worthy of wielding the power of the state. 

In order to ascertain this, it is necessary to piece together 
diiFerent passages in the work, for there is a good deal of con- 
fusion as to the constitution of the Ideal State, arising partly 
from the fragmentary condition of some of the Books, and partly 
from the introduction of numerous diropiai , or digressive specu- 
lations, with wliich this part of the|work is especially loaded. It 
must be remembered that there is a deep line between the re- 
marks on the Ideal State and the comments wliich Aristotle 
makes on other forms of government which he recommends as 
substitutes for that ideal where it cannot be reached. The ob- 
ject of the state is to make possible a virtuous and happy life ; 
and it is to be held together by the bonds of amity. There must 
be a rotation of rulers. If, indeed, the rulers were as far superior 
in body and soul to the ruled as gods are to mon, the class of 
rulers and subjects ought always to maintain their respective 
positions ; but since this is not the case, the ciders ought to take 
turn in ruling. In the best state, the virtue of a good citizen 
is the same as the virtue of a good man, which has been de- 
scribed in the Ethics. Accordingly, the object of state educa- 
tion is to produce citizens of the type set lorth in the Ethics. 
Haughtiness, dignity, valour, temperance, and firmness of cha- 
racter will be found to be the main ingredients in that somewliat 
grotesque portrait. There is much that is noble in the good 
man of Aristotelian morality, and much also that is foolish. 
Those who care to trace the subject fartlier will find in the de- 
scription of this noble savage much that is curious and intcjrest- 
ing. None who take part in, trade, commerce, or agriculture 
can be considered citizeni^in the proper sense of the word, the 
only duties of citizens being war in their youth, administrative 
and judicial offices in middle age, and sacerdotal functions in 
their old age. All who are indispensable to a state, says 
Aristotle, are not on that account necessarily citizens. Con- 
nected with this distribution of duties is a digression in which 
he justifies the position which he has adopted. Where, he asks 
as an abstract question, ought the supreme power in a state to 
reside? Not in the mob, nor in the few wealthy families, be- 
cause to allow that would be to acknowledge that might is right. 
Nor in the well-to do classes alone, for it would be unfair 
that all the rest should be excluded from civic honours ; nor iu 
the one best man in the state, for that would be still more ex- 
clusive. Nor, again, in the law, for that may be framed in the 
interest of a particular party. Howiver, it must be admitted 
that the mob, unless they are mere animals, ought in some sense 
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to be sovereign, for a number of men assembled together have 
collectively more virtue and a better discretion than one good 
man who combines all virtues in himself ; and moreover it would 
be dangerous to withhold all power from them. They should 
therefore be entrusted with the privileges of deliberating and de- 
ciding the merits of their rulers. In short, to translate into 
English custom as well as English language, they should enjoy 
the right of meeting and the right of turning out a perverse go- 
vernment. There are, however, some objections to these views, 
which Aristotle thinks it necessary to answer. In the first place, 
it is argued, he say.s, that just as the skill of physicians can be 
judged only by medical men, so magistrates ought not to be 
judged by men who are themselves incompetent to hold the 
magistracy. The answer to this is, tliat it is only scientific phy- 
sicians who require to be judged by medical men, and hu- 
morously adds that the skill of mere practitioners may very 
well be estimated by the patients themselves. Nor is it true 
that those who know how to do particular work are themselves 
the best judges of how that woik is done; the gentleman at 
table is a better judge of how a climier is dressed than the cook 
who dressed it. What, then, he continues, are the grounds of 
the claim to superior power which are advanced by the various 
classes in the state ? Tlie rich claim power becau.se of their 
supposed trustworthiness and superior stake in the country. I'he 
aristocracy lay claim on the ground of the ambiguity of the word 
noble,” which means “ well horn,” as well as superlatively 
“ meritorious.” As they are confessedly noble in the first sense, 
they claim to be noble in the second sense also, which we cannot 
admit in all eases, although they will probably be better from 
being the oftspring of better .sires. Men of decent lives claim 
power because of the close alliance between virtue and justice, 
alleging that those who live virtuously are most likely to govern 
justly. The weakness of the above claims is pointed out to be 
that if they were allowed, one very rich or very well-born or very 
virtuous man, if he excelled each of the other citizens in one par- 
ticular point, would have a right to the throne. Whereas in 
truth the legislator ought not to legislate especially for the better 
or for the more numerous classes without reference to the other.s, 
but, striking the average, he ought to legislate for the benefit of 
the whole body of citizens. If, however, one man or ^ few men 
transcend all the rest, not merely individually, but collectively, 
in virtue and political capacity, they must not be regarded as a 
part of the state, nor treated as merely equal to those who are 
their inferiors. If such an individual is found, who so far excels 
all the rest of the citizens together, we must tnake him king, us 
we caonot in fairness either eject him from the state or make 
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bim subject to the rule of others. It was on the ground of this 
kind of superiority that the system of Ostracism was originated. 
A man was expelled from a state because of his transcendant 
merit, just as a painter would not sacrifice the entire portrait in 
order to make one limb transcendantly beautiful. From all this 
it is clear that, in spite of Aristotle’s declared preference for an 
aristocratic government, in which the privileged classes were to 
take their turn in governing, there might be circumstances in 
which he would recommend even for the best possible state a 
monarchy or a very confined oligarchy. Perhaps, however, it 
was rather a logical necessity that drove him to this conclusion, 
for he does not dwell upon the conditions which would arise 
under such a contingency. Having laid down as a principle 
that participation in government is not a duty, but a privilege 
due to those who have proper claims, for that in substiiiice is his 
position, he is constrained to admit that if the claims of one indi- 
vidual exceed the claims of all the rest of the citizens put together, 
that individual is entitled to be king. As, however, it may 
safely be stated that no such superiority has ever been known in 
history, or is over likely to appear, this view of Aristotle would 
not practically lead to any serious conclusions, and so may be 
dismissed without any furthcjr notice. 

Whatever was to bo considered the best form of government, 
the comrneiUs in the Politics are by no means confined within 
so narrow' a range. We are told that in political science men 
should consider not only the best condition possible, but also 
wliat are the general rules for selection where the choice is not 
absolutely free ; and also, how should be formed, and when 
form()d, and how preserved, a polity which is neither the best 
possible nor the best practicable, but which still is one that is 
wished for and acquiesced in by the people (rijv viroOtcftwg 
fj^avXorfpav r'lva), and last!}', we should consider the best 
average state. Kow it is wholly impossible, within the limits 
of this paper, to enter fully into the minute and searching criti- 
cisms which are made upon the different forms of government, 
and the contrivances used to prop up or destroy them. Gene- 
rally, it is laid down that there are three healthy forms of 
government to be found in existing states, which are placed in 
order of merit as follows : monarchical, atistocratic, and constitu- 
tional. Each of these forms, when degraded, must he called by 
a different name, and the better the healthy form is, the worse 
will be the degraded form which corresponds to it. Thus the 
spurious or unhealthy forms of government, as placed in order 
of merit, will stand thus : democratic, oligarchical, and despotic. 
Of each of tliese forms there are se^-Tal varieties, into each of 
which Aristotle makes considerable inquiries, though not all of 
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great value in the present day. We must look for the reason 
of such minute subdivision of forms of government in *the fact 
that Greece was divided into almost as many states as it con- 
tained cities, and thereby afforded endless material for specula- 
tion and fine-drawn distinctions. In such small communities, 
also, the least difference in constitution, or in the distribution of 
wealth or weapons of war, threw a very appreciable weight into 
one scale or the other, and it was accordingly necessary for a 
wTiter who contemplated, as our author unquestionably did, the 
maintenance of the exi&ting small state system, to be careful not 
to omit even the most trivial considerations. From the mass, 
however, of criticism and illustration on this subject, we will 
extract — partly as specimens, partly as historic notices — the com- 
ments, in first place, on the connexion between forms of govern- 
ment and military systems, and in the second place, on the 
irjfluence of law in Greece. Aristotle tells us that in Greece, 
where keeping horses was a matter of great cost, wherever the 
army of a State was composed of cavalry, the form of govern- 
ment was strictly confined to the ve”y wealthy classes. Tliis he 
instances by the example of the Eretiians, Clialcidiiins, and the 
Magnates who lived on the banks of the Majander. There is, 
indeed, no doubt that in Thessaly and Asia Minor, where the 
broad plains and extensive pastures led less to the confinement 
of the inhabitants in cities than did the mountainous districts 
intersecteil by arms of the sea so frequent in Lower Greece, 
levelling ideas did not obtain so much influence, and the power 
remained long in the hands of the princely families; whereas, in 
Athens, for example, the great families soon lost their 
absolute authority. Aristotle points out that after the 
cities had reached a considerable growth, the lower orders began 
to take their share of military Jutios. Drilling became more 
cultivated, no doubt from the example of Sparta, and this led to 
the predominance of another class of soldiers — namely, the hop- 
lites, or heavy-armed troops. As the equipment of an hoplite 
was still a somewhat costly matter, the power, always corre- 
sponding in its distribution with the military strength of the 
respective classes in the state, fell into the hands of what we 
should call the upper middle class, and thus the form of govern- 
ment was still oligarchical, though less so than under the cavalry 
regime. The last change, according to Aristotle, came^when the 
sailors and light-armed troops became numerous and well- 
drilled. These men belonged to the poorer classes, and from a 
remark in the sixth book, it appears that in revolutions the 
light armed toops bad a great advantage over the heavy-armed 
and the cavalry, probably i because of the nan'owness of the 
streets, which rendered activity and nimbleness the chief ele- 
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ments of success. The importance of superior capacity for street- 
fighting* in rcfgulating the form of government will be best 
appreciated if we call to mind the law of Solon, which forbade 
any citizen remaining neutral in a revolution ; so ready were all 
classes to fight out their differences, and so important was it for 
the welfare of the state that such contests should end, one way 
or the other, as soon as possible. Possibly also, Solon had it in 
his mind to prevent more than one civil struggle going on in 
the game city at the same time, a disaster of which Athens, in 
the time of Pisistratus, had a painful experience. 

The importance ascribed by Aristotle to the changing condi- 
tions of military knowledge and discipline, as a c.iuse of consti- 
tutional changes, leads us naturally to inquire liow it was that 
in states so highly civilized as Athens there was such constant 
necessity for reference to the arbitrament of the sword. Rome was 
in a Jess advanced stage of culture when at all events some blood- 
less revolutions were achieved. Why was it otherwise in Greece ? 
The answer is, that in the main the Romans had fixed laws, and 
respected them. They were impressed with what we may call a 
constitutional morality ; they revered precedents, and if a legal 
rule oppressed them, their remedy was to rescind the rule by 
legal means, not to resist it while it remained in operation. It 
is a fact much noted by writers on Greek history, that this feel- 
ing was entirely unknown to the Greeks. They had a few 
somewhat vague laws, but had no confidence in them, and their 
impulsive characters led them to violate the law when it appeared 
unjust, rathcjr than endure the delay and trouble of repealing it, 
and enacting afresh, No stronger illustration can be given than 
Aristotle's own refusal to allow that the supreme authority 
should reside in the Jaw, on tho alleged ground that it is liable 
to be made a party organ. We must believe, however, that he 
deplored this state of feeling, for elsewhere he speaks of law in 
very different terms. Law may be likened, he says, to a man 
who has reason without feeling. It is inflexible and incorrup- 
tible ; but its weakness is that it must apply general principles 
to particular cases, which sometimes weighs harshly on indivi- 
duals. Yet he docs not subscribe to the doctrines of those who 
deride the law, nor admit their analogies. It is not fair, he 
considers, to argue against the utility of laws by saying that sick 
people call for a doctor, not for a medicine book ; we must re- 
member that politicians are biassed by self-interest, while doctors 
are unprejudiced. Accordingly, he would not allow a judge, 
however well-disposed, to decide questions by his unaided sense 
of justice. The law, however needs a living exponent, and on 
the principle that two heads are better than one, he advocates 
the establishment of a board of judges, to decide on cases which 
the general principles of law are too wide to meet. 
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One more sentence^ containing his reason for allowing laws to 
be altered if better can be suggested, is worth recording : — 

“ Men seek to establish, not what their forefathers practised, but 
what they find to be advantageous for themselves. Indeed, it would 
seem that the primitive race of men, whether they sprang from the 
soil or were preserved from some plague or flood, were on a level with 

very ordinary or even silly persons of the present day so that 

it would be absurd to abide by their opinions.” 

This very strong expression of radicalism, if we may apply such 
a term to those times, seems strange when compared with an- 
other passage, in whicli, speaking of the caste system, he says : 
“ We must consider that pretty near all other political inven- 
tions also liave, in the long course of time, been often, nay, 
countless times, discovered before.” 

In this sketch, necessarily imperfect in so short a paper, of the 
chief political work of Aristotle, enough we hope will have been 
said to induce a few who interest themselves in the subject to 
seek for more in the book itself. It is we believe le.ss frequently 
read than it deserves. The subject is not one in which new 
truths are of frequent appearance, and the social or political 
maxims enunciated by Aristotle are more reliable than the flighty 
doctrines of men like Macchiavel or Hobbes. Indeed, is 

only one important institution advocated in the Politics which a 
tardy experience has taught us to discard, and that is Slavery. 
Some remarks have already been offered in mitigation of the 
sentence which modern thinkers will be apt 1o pass upon his 
advocacy of that evil. We will close this paper by noticing 
another opinion of our author, which would certainly require 
apology were it not that it is in the main acted upon, if not 
avowed, by a large number of persons in this country, a circum- 
stance which is of itself an apology. We allude to his estimate 
of the working classes, for such is a fair general interpretation of 
the words fSavavaoi and Orirf ko(. We have noticed the remark- 
able passage in which the working man is said to possess virtue 
only so far as he partakes of slavery and thereby has opportuni- 
ties of approaching his master. Elsewhere Aristotle announces 
as a distinction between working men and slaves, that the former 
are necessaries common to all, while the latter serve one master 
only. In his Ideal State he recommends that there should be a 
plot of ground reserved for the citizens proper to meet in, and in 
which no artisan or working man shall on any account be per- 
mitted to enter unless he be summoned thither by the authorities. 
Such was the view of Aristotle on the “ equal rights of man.” 
We need not trace the causes which have led to the apparent 
explosion of such very extreme views, or at all events have made 
it ridiculous utter them explicitly : but when we recollect the 
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frequency of the remark in our own day, that *Hhe common 
people are educated above their position/* we think it unneces- 
sary to trouble our readers with any further apology for the pre- 
judices of a thinker who lived naore than two thousand years ago. 
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^PHE biography of Andre? Chenier contains the parallel stories 
1 of the two distinct and strangely dissimilar lives of a poet 
and of a political martyr— the two never to be confounded or 
confused, yet, when by death they wore finally merged into one 
completed history, each seeming the fitting complement to the 
other. As a poet he lived in a cherished retirement, with his 
friends, his books, his love-longings, and his unuttered hopes, 
consecrating the days and nights to his writings, and to an 
intense study which should fit him to bo worthy of his art ] and 
yet so adverse was he to the petty jealousies and contests of a 
literary career, so far removed from the promptings of vanity, so 
utterly careless of contemporary applause, that he chose to leave 
his poems unpublished, and, save to a few dear friends, unknown. 
When, however, the first signals of the great Revolution 
quickened the pulse and fired the blood of all who w'ere eagerest, 
most generous, most hopeful, most impassioned in France, 
Andrd Chenier, leaving tin* solitude which had to him become 
a second nature, threw himself into the vortex of political life 
with a reckless daring that almost savoured of temerity. There 
were gross abuses to be abolished ; crying evils to be hunted 
down ; poor stricken wretches to be set again in God’s free air ; 
centuries upon centuries of opprerfjion and wrong-doings and 
down-crushings and patient long-sufferings to be altered and 
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amended ; and, pen in hand, he fought as valiantly for the pure 
ideals of truth and justice as ever with sword or lance did Varrior 
knights of old. In the great world-drama which was commenced 
in and of which we who live now shall scarcely see the 
end, the part played by Andrd Chdnier was probably the purest, 
the noblest, the most unselfish of any ; for not only was he 
among the foremost to lead the people onward to rescue all that 
was dear to them as men and women from the clutch of a 
terribly oppressive authority, but when, as an almost inevitable 
reaction, the people themselves, with their mob-laws, their Age 
of Reason, their thirst for vengeance and blood, inaugurated the 
most appalling tyranny that the world has ever witnessed, he 
again dared, this time almost alone, to take the side of the 
weakewSt, to battle for a liberty that should be governed by law, 
for a justice that should be tempered by toleration. Nearly 
single-handed, he tried to stem the rushing floods of massacres 
and madnesses and miseries; he attacked openly — almost 
wantonly— men whose scowling hatred foreboded death ; and 
when at last he found that all his struggles were ineffectual, he 
cried that it wore better to desiirve the guillotine than to enjoy 
life in times like these. And, in his death-hour, turning, as if 
for consolation, again to poetry — still the strongest passion in his 
mind save that of patriotism — he found his loveliest inspiration at 
the very foot of the scaffold. Dying with his poems unf^ublished, 
with, alas ! too many of them unwritten, it was not until he was 
for the last time dragged from his dungeon that he gave utte- 
rance to hopes and aspirations hitherto intensely self-contained, 
for, smiting his forehead with his hand, he cried, “ And yet 1 had 
something there !” Five-and-twcuty years after this, when for 
the first time liis poems were presented to the public, the world 
gave a unanimous, though tardy verdict that the words were 
spoken not idly nor in vanity, but in the .spirit of true prophecy, 
in the consciousness of innate genius, of actual performance. 

The family of Clidnier was originally of Poitou origin, deriving, 
indeed, its name from a little hamlet in that province. For gene- 
rations the eldest sou had occupied by a kind of inherited right 
the official situation of inspector of mines in Languedoc. Louis 
de Chdnier, the father of a family that in no less than three of 
its members was afterwards to be famous, received from bis 
ancestors a very slender patrimony, which be generously* handed 
over to his sister, being determined to seek his own fortunes 
abroad. At Constantinople be speedily contrived to found a 
business of some importance ; but a commercial career was not 
at all suited to his eager and ambitious hopes, and he soon quitted 
the counting-house, to occupy a place in the French Embassy at 
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the Ottoman Court. Here his aptitude for diplomacy, and the 
uprightness alnd inflexibility of his character, procured him the 
warm friendship of the Consul-General, who, on his death-bed, 
nominated young Chdnier as his delegate — an office he efficiently 
executed until a new ambassador was appointed. In Constan- 
tinople he married a young Greek lady, Mdlle. Santi THomaka 
— sister, by the way, to the grandmother of M. Thiers. During 
the ten years of their married life spent in the East, she brought 
him four sons and a daughter — the third son, Andrd Chdnier, 
being born upon the 30th October, 1762. In 1765, Louis de 
Chdnier returned with his family to France, where he hoped to 
push forward his diplomatic career, and in a short time he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a situation in Africa, which ultimately led 
to his appointment as chargd^ d'affaires to the Emperor of 
Morocco; and in 1767, attended by his devoted wife, ho again 
set sail, leaving the children under the care of that sister to 
whom, as quite a boy, he had behaved with so much brotherly 
generosity. 

The two eldest lads were sent at once to the College of 
Navarre, at Paris ; but Andre and Joseph passed the most im- 
pressionable years of their lives with their aunt, under the lovely 
sky of Languedoc, beside the borders of the Aude, It was the 
very country for a poet's childhood — a little romance laud,- 
bounded On the south by the eastern Pyrenees, on the north by 
the Haute Garonne, on the east by the deep blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, Strangely varied in its scenery — now bleak and 
desolate round the lofty peaks of Bernard Sauvage, la Glebe, and 
Ruse; but in the valley of the Aude itself, a fairy summer haunt 
set in hills and fed by a hundred mountain streams, two climates 
seemed absolutely to meet — here summer with its olives and its 
vineyards, and there the wintry mountains of Alarie, with their 
massive piles and craters of rocks, with rugged mountain sides 
and torrentless gorges. Terentius Varro, the Roman poet, had 
been born here B.C. 116, and hence in the sturdier days of 
chivalry sprang the trouvferes; and the country legends were 
still full of knightly tales of Moor and Christian. Enjoying the 
sunshine, playing with the flowers, making childish pilgrimages 
to the sea or to the mountains, weaving from the songs and 
ballads that their nurses sung new legends to foreshadow, after 
boyish fashion, their own individual longings, the two lads 
spent a happy childhood. The peculiar scenery and imagery of 
Languedoc, the strong childish recollections of the pastoral 
innocence of the people, were fixed indelibly upon Audrd 
Chdnier,^ and are incessantly reproduced in his works. In a 
manuscript note he himself gives a charming memory from 
the many that thronged his brain : — 
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“The recollection of this lovely country, its lakes, its rivers, its 
countless rills and streams and torrents, which I saw at an age when 
I scarcely knew how to see, brings me hack a memory of my child- 
hood I would never willingly lose. I could only have been eight years 
of age, for it is fifteen years ago (ah ! how old I am growing !) when on 
a holiday tliey led me by the hand to climb a mountain. There were 
many people there at their prayers. To the right of the road there 
was a spring, under a hollowed vault, carved out of the mountain side, 
and under the same little roof there were one or two madonnas. The 
water was deliciously fresh and sparkling. As well as I can remember 
this must have been near a town named Lirnoux, in Lower Languedoc. 
After walking for a long time we came to a lovely little church, and 
here there was another and a larger well. I shall tell no one where 
this was, for I shall have a secret joy in finding it again, when iny 
travels lead me into the country. If ever in a land 1 love 1 po.^sess a 
haven after my own fantasy, I will arrange there if I can a fountain 
after the same fashion, witli a statue to the nymphs, with an inscrip- 
tion like one of those old ones, fontihm sacris^ 4'*^*.’* 

About the year 1773, Madame de Chdiiier returned from 
Africa and took up her abode at Pans, to superintend the edu- 
cation of her sons, and the two youngest now joined their 
brothers at the College of Navarre. 

Madame dc Chdnicr wiis a lady of refinement, wit, and even 
learning. Beautiful she had been with the beauty of old Greece, 
and endowed witli something of the poetical and gracobil mo- 
bility of the women of ancient Athens. She now willingly 
exchanged the delights of the song and the dance, in which she 
had excelled, for the cultivation of letters and the pleasures of 
the mind. Brought up amid the poetical memories of bygone 
times, with a keen sense of their beauties and with an accurate 
knowledge of the grand old language in which they had been 
embalmed, it seenjed as though &cross the ages it had been 
granted her to preserve within herself something of the rhythm 
and perfume of the past, of world-old legends, of eternal loveli- 
ness, to cherish the fresh young intellect of her favourite sou 
Andre, as other mothers supply the physical cravings of their 
offspring. Aided by her, he made a rapid progress in his classical 
.studies, and at fourteen he was the first Greek scholar in the 
college, for volumes that to other lads were t>ut dismal threaten- 
lugs of punishments to come, were to him the relics of a holy 
fatherland. Turning, as most boys of genius do, to otl^ier books 
than those provided by their masters, he even then began to 
translate Sappho and Anacreon with feeling and sweetness, for 
they seemed, heard from his mothers lips, to be bis own national 
songs. At sixteen he was said to have had a perfect knowledge 
of Greek. At the college he formed boyish friendships — often 
the most lasting of all— with the les Panges and lea Tradainesil, 
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and they already shared his ambitions and acknowledged his 
supremacy. At the end of 1779 he left college altogether, and 
for the next two years he joined the brilliant circle of which his 
talented mother was the centre and the idol. 

As soon as Madame de Chenier had taken up her abode in 
Paris, her salon became the rendezvous of a remarkable assembly. 
The future was gloomy with forebodings, for the old world was 
drifting by, and on all sides little coteries were formed ; the 
two grand shades of Voltaire and Rousseau seemed to preside 
over these gatherings, for all the world, the women above the 
rest, had something of the soul of Jean- Jacques aind the mind of 
Voltaire." Men then celebrated, or to be famous in the mighty 
times to come, met together in these rooms — poets and magis- 
trates. diplomatists and painters, musicians and historians. There 
was Le Brun, the French Pindar" of the day, occupying the 
throne by an act of courteous usurpation, and requisitioning from 
all the pleasant incense of flattery, for the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, the gods and goddesses, his muse put forth in powder 
and patches and Watteau skirts and furbelows. Still he had 
talent enough to perceive the genius of Andre, and, though thrice 
his age, became a warm and constant companion ; sometimes a 
master, often an imitator, always a friend. Many of the faults 
in Andre’s compositions are to be traced to this early influence. 
There was David, already in the zenith of his fame, who was re- 
generating French art as Andre was to regenerate French poetry. 
The great painter felt a strong and permanent interest in the 
young student's career — had him for ever in his studio, gave him 
lessons in drawing, laughed at his efforts, and yet followed his 
advice. There were young people, too, in that charming circle — 
the brothers Panges and tlie brothers Triidaine, the Marquis de 
Brazais among the most regular ; all dabbling in, at all events 
verse- making. Here in the winter evenings, under the joint 
presidency of Le Brun and Madame de Chenier, their poems 
were read, gently criticised, and warmly flattered. Here mutual 
hopes were confided, mutual encouragements given, for all meant 
some day to do something very great and very wonderful, and 
all tried in the meantime to filch a little pleasure and excitement 
from the fame the future had in store. Andre alone displayed 
a close reserve as to his literary projects ; his study and bis own 
brain wa^'e his only confidants, and much coercion and many 
innocent frauds were used before his poems could be brought up 
for judgment. An inflexible resolution made him adopt this 
course, for his genius was already spontaneously developed, and 
was acknowledged far and wide. Nothing would have been 
easier than, in the recueils of the day, to have speedily out- 
distanced Le Brun himself. But he seems to have had no care 
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whatever for the ephemeral fame that contemporary praise be- 
stows. Not so with his brother Joseph, who was already thirst- 
ing for immediate applause, and who, still a boy, had abandoned 
himself to all the dictates of literary vanity. 

Andre, however, had one passion that could not be concealed 
— common to that age of great men, to the Voltaires, the Dide- 
rots — the burning desire for knowledge, the fever of universality. 
“ To know how to read, to know how to think,” are, he tells us, 
“ the indispeusiible preliminaries of the art of writing." Before 
the day dawned he was at his books, garnering beauties from 
ancient poets and wisdom from modern philosophers; laboriously 
annotating Homer and Plato, yet studying the worthiest works 
that England, Germany, and Italy have produced ; writing poetry 
already, he was still deep in the mysteries of science, yet at the same 
time applying himself to a closely conscientious study of the 
French language, with the same clearness and exactitudt^ as if it 
had hern a foreign tongue ; then coming from out his world of old 
hooks to be the ornament of that distinguished coterie ; loving 
his friends as earne.^tly as ho shuiii^ed all mere acquaintances. 

At this time Andre was nineteen years of ago. He possessed 
the energy and stubbornness of bis father s character ; the enthu- 
siasm, tlie sensibility, the passionate love of the beautiful, of his 
mother's. He was of a medium stature ; his forehead bold and 
high ; liis hair of a light chestnut, clustering round his head in 
thick crisp curls ; his eyes a grey-blue, small, but very brilliant. 
La Comtesse Hoequart used to say that he had large features and 
an euoinious head ; was full of a mystic charm, yet positively ugly. 

His resolution as to life had been foimed from the very first. 
He says, Opening my eyes and looking round me on leaving 
childhood, 1 saw everywhere that gold and intrigue were almost 
the only goals towards which all were striving. 1 resolved hence- 
forth, without examining v/hether circumstances permitted it or 
not, to live for ever apart from all business, in retirement and in 
the most perfect liberty." His father, however, could scarcely 
be expected to share those delightful and utopian views, and as 
soon as his son arrived at the years of manhood pressed upon 
him the necessity of embracing a career, urging him to choose 
that of diplomacy, in which the family interest chiefly lay. 
Andre preferred, since a preference was necessary, a military life, 
and in the year 1782 he joined the regiment d’Angoumpis, then 
stationed at Strasbourg, as a ** gentleman cadet.” 

The dreary routine of garrison life, the strict discipline, the 
tedious drills, proved necessarily but little to his liking; still the 
long leisure hours permitted him to return with renewed energy 
to his studies; and in these *he was joined by the Marquis de 
Brazais, one of bis boyish friends. At Strasbourg be met 
[Vol. XCYIIL No. CXCIU.]-NfiW Serim, YoL XLIL No. 1. X 
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B runck ^ jbhe single eminent Greek scholar that France was then 
abIe*To oppose to the aavants of England and Germany. 
Brunck, like Chenier, had been a soldier ; and like him, was 
possessed with a passion for tho antique. This love had,, how- 
ever, only been awakened in him at the age of thirty ; and, now 
an official of high standing, he might be seen going, like a school- 
boy, with his books under liis arm, to attend the lectures of the 
Greek professor at the university. Few men since the revival 
of learning have done so much for Greek literature as Brunck ; 
though the idea upon which he always acted, that all the irregu- 
larities occurring in the Greek poets were the handiwork of the 
copyists, led him to make bold alterations of his own, not always 
of the happiest. Still his love for Greek poetry was familiar, if 
not reverent. In aftertimes he entered warmly into the cause 
of the Revolution, and, little by little, sold oif his fine collection 
of Greek books for the benefit of the cause. From that moment 
Greek literature became hateful to his memory ; tears sprang 
to his eyes when one of his once-loved authors was casually 
named. With Brunck Chenier formed a lively friendship, and 
to Brunck 8 ‘‘ Analect®*' many of his contemporary and after 
poems are very largely indebted. To this peuiod are due the 
earliest of the beautiful imitations and idylls based upon Theo- 
critus and^others. In the fine fragment of ‘‘ Invention,'" Ohdnier 
tells us, with a mingling of bold acknowledgment and loving re- 
verence, how much indebted he vvas, at all events at this early 
period, to the inspiration of Greek poetry : — 


“ Let us chancre to golden honey flowers 
whose fragrance aye ^lill last ; — 

Paint the thoughts that throng the 
present with the colours of the past ; 

Let us light our muderu torches at the 
olil poetic fires, 

Sing us songs to rouse and wake us to 
the tunes of ancient lyres.** 


**Changeon8 en notre niiel lours plus 
antupies fleurs, 

Four peindre notre idee empruntons 
leurs coiileurs ; 

Allumons nos flambeaux h leurs feux 
poctiques ; 

Sur dcs peijsers nouveaux faisons des^ 
vers antiques.*' 


The epistles to Le Brun and the earliest of the idylls prove how 
thoroughly he was imbued with this “ ancient fire” — they exhibit 
a wonderful blending of classic memories and modern inspiration. 
“ Le Mendiant" and “L'Aveugle” are, says Villemain, “a page 
torn as it were from some old Greek manuscript, but written by 
something more than a modern pen.” Of these delicious idylls 
we can but quote the shortest : — 


‘'MNAZILUS AND CHLOfi. 

«* 0 flower-strewn borders ! 0 tall reeds 
blowing 

In rhytU^o tune to the water flow- 
ing 1 


“MNAZILE ET CHLOfi. 

Chloe, 

** Flenra, bocage sonore, et mobiles to* 
0 soaux, 

Oil murmure Z 6 phyre an mnrmnre des 
eaux, 
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Ob, tell me is Mnasilaa near your 
glades ? 

Often he comes to your peaceful shades, 

And often I wish that the wandering air 

Would bring me a message that he is 
there.” 

Mnazilm. 

^ 0 stream ! the mother of (lowers, you 
hold 

This scented d(dl in your girdling fold ; 

Why do you not bring to your winding 
thrall 

Chloti, the daintiest flower of all !'* 


Chlo'i, 

‘ If he but knew that I came to dream 
Of love, and of him beside the stream ! 
Oh, if a glance or a teiulor smile 
Could make him tarry a little while ’ 


Mnasilm. 

*Oh, if somo kind god would breathe a 
word 

Of the thoughts with which my heart 
is atirr d, 

Then dare I pray her, when she was 
near me, 

To let me love her, at least to hear me T* 
Chloe. 

“ 0 joy, 'tis he ! — he speaks — I tremble — 

]3e quiet, O lips ! 0 eyes, dissemble !’* 


Mnazilua. 

* The foliage rustled — methouglit I 
heard — 

’Tis she ! 0 eyes, say never a word !” 
Chloe. 

What, Mnazilus here ? how strange to 
meet 

With you in this lonely green retreat !” 
Mnazilua, 

** Alone I lay in the shady grass, 

And never expected a soul to pass 1” 


13L 

Parlez, le beau Mnazile est-il sous vos 
ombrages 

II visile souvent vos paisibles rivages. 

Souvent j’ceoute, et Pair qui gdmit 
dans vos bois 

A mon oreille au loin vient apporter sa 
vuix.” 

Mnazile, 

*<Oude, mdre des flours, naiade irans- 
parents, 

Qui pressoz mollement cette enceinte 
odnruiitc, 

Ameuez-y CI1I06, 1’amour de mes re- 
gards. 

Vos bords m'oiTrent souvent ses ves- 
tiges epars. 

Souvent ma bouebe vient, sous vos 
sombres aI16es, 

Baiser Therbe et les flours que ses pas 
out foul6es.” 

ChloL 

* Oh ! s’il pouvait savoir quel amoureux 

euuiii 

Me rend clier ce bocage ou jo rove dolui ! 

Tout-clre je deviain d’uii souris favor- 
able 

L’iuviter, Teugager d, me trouver aim- 
ablo.” 

Mnazile. 

** Si pour m’oticuurager quelqiio dieu 
bienfaiteur 

Lui disait que son num fait palpiter 
mon cu’ur ! 

J’uuruis dd I’inviter, d’uue vuix douce 
et tend re, 

A se laisser aimer, k m'aimer, d. m’en- 
tendre,” 

Ckloi. 

*' Ah ! je Tai vu ; e’est lui. Dionx ! je 

* vais lui pailcr ! 

0 ina buuche ! 6 mes yeux ! gardez de 
vous troublcr.” 

Mnazile, 

**Le feuillage a filtmi. Quelque robe 
legere . . . 

C'est elle ! 6 mes regards ! ayez soiu 
de vous taire.” 

Ohlo4, 

** Quoi ! Mnazile est ici 1 Seule, errante, 
mes pas 

Cherchaient ici le frais dt ne t’y cro- 
yaieut pas.” 

Mnazile. 

* Seal, au bord de ces flots que le tilleul 

conronne, 

J'avais fui le solell et n’attendais per- 
Bonne” 


K 2 
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This IS a very epitome of first love, with its blushing coyness, 
its new-born strange, unuttered desires. Of the “ Fragments,” 
due also to this period, we quote a specimen, which in the origi- 
nal has a wonderful blending of simplicity, innocence, and 
volupte : — 

** I was but a weakly infant, she a stately 
maid and tall, 

Yet with many a smiling promise, 
many a soft and witisoinc call, 

She would snatch roe to her bosom, 
cradle me and rock roe there, 

Let my childish lingers trifle with the 
glories of her hair ; 

SnioUier me awhile with caresses — for a 
rooDieut's space ngain, 

Aa if sliookcd with my o'erbolduess, 
feign to chide, but only feign. 

Yet it was when L»vers thronged her, a 
confused ami bashful host, 

That the proud disdainful lieauty 
caress’d and fondled me the most. 

Often, often — (oh, how foolish child- 
hood's innocent alarms !) — 

Has she cover’d me with kisses as I 
struggled in her arms ; 

While the shepherds murraui’d round 
us, as triumphantly 1 smiled, 

* Ob what thrilling joys are wasted! 

Oh ! too lapi»y, happy child I* ” 

In spite, however, of these pleasant labours, and of severer 
studict.s, for these he never ahandotiod, the rouliue of duties and 
pleasures, of watches and balls, incidental to a garrison life, be- 
came so insupportable to Andre Chenier that after a six months’ 
trial he rehigned his commission, left Strasbourg, and relumed 
home to enjoy the precious liberty of poverty. But as soon as 
he reapplied himself to his books, he found that his health had 
been most seriously injured by over-work. He writes despon- 
dingly to one of his friends : — 

“ I am dying — my brief daytime ended 
ere the evening gluom, 

And niy poor rose faded, wither’d, while 
as yet *twas scarce in bloom ; 

Life for me had many pleasures, lightly, 
softly flitting by ; 

I have scarce bad time to taste them — 
scarce, and yet, behold, 1 die !” 

Nor was this alarm uncalled for; and though, owing chiefly to 
the tender nursing of his mother, the poet’s life was spared, his 
medical advisers considered it most essential that he should for a 
while be completely severed from his books. The brothers Tru- 
daine, with a loving solicitude, planned a journey that they 
thought would tempt him away, and insisted that the invalid 


** Je meurs. Avant le soir j’ai fini ma 
jouTii^e. 

A peine ouverte an jour, ma rose s'est 
fuuec. 

La vie eut blen pour moi des Tolagei 
douceuis 

Je la gohtais k peine, et Tullk que je 
meurs.” 


dials un fnible enfant quelle etu^t 
grande ct belle ; 

Elle mebouriaitetni’appclaitpresd’elle. 

Debout sur ces genoux, mou iuuocente 
main 

Parcourait ses ebeveux, sou visage, son 
Bcln, 

Et sa main quelqucfois, aimable et 
carcssante, 

Feignait do chdticr mon eufance impru- 
dento. 

C'est devant scs amants, anpres d'elle 
confiis. 

Quo la ficrc hoauic me careesait le plus. 

Que de fuis (mais, hdlas ! que seut-on 
d cel. Age 

Les baisers dc sa bouche ont pressd 
mon visage ! 

Et les bergers disaient, me voyant tri- 
oin pliant : 

* 0 ! que de biens perdus I 0 trop 
heuieux enfant !’ ” 
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should accompany them to the East. The hope of viewing in 
reality the ruins of that old world he saw so often in his dreams 
— the glorious relics of Rome and Athens, the gorgeous splendours 
of the Orient — revived hope, and even health. “ Under a love- 
lier sky,” he writes, “ iny sickness and misery will be charmed 
away.” 

I'iiey went through Italy, Asia Minor, and Greece, and 
Chenier was thus tlie first poet to open the road to the East to 
Cliateaul)riand, Lamartine, Byron, Gautier, and others, who have 
again sung the beauties of its scenery, its grandeur, its mag- 
nificence. Eor his own part, however, he saw much and wrote 
but little, and in that little an excited admiration is visible, which 
by its o#n enthusiasm is compelled to fall back upon memories 
rather than to create anew. The ultimate effect of this journey 
upon his art is evident enough ; but his contemporary writings 
consist chiefly of fragments of poetry and prose intermingled, 
inoarit eventually to be used in one grand poem, but very beau- 
tiful in tlieir rough form, fresh from the quarry of a master-mind. 

Ill Italy, in Griicce, lands where the arts were born, his hand 
tried vainly to fix upon jiaper the glories of rapidly succeeding 
images of landscape lovc-liness, of grass-grown stones and moul- 
dering ruins instinct wiih the pure art of times now dead, yet 
still calling up burning thoughts of liberty and glory. At Naples 
lie first heard Italian music, and he continues ; — * 

“ The blood rushes to my Aice, and they tell me that my reason has 
need ol soothing hellebore. But first fur tilings far more important! 
.... I fly to the forum, to the senate, I am surrounded with 
sublime shadows. I hear the voices of Gracchus, of Cineinnatus, Cato, 
Brutus. I see tlie jralaee where Germanieus and his wile have dwelt. 
.... Perish tliose who say that admiration for those antique models 
is a prejudice, w'ho will not confess that those grand virtues whicii 
alone are solid and enduring, belong only to lands whore liberty is 
cherished ! Ifojf ulinam inter lieroas tellua me prima tulisset. Ah 1 
if I had lived in thosse times ! , . . . But oh, my two friends, my 
fellow voyagers ! 1 cannot even wish to have lived in a better world, 
irom which you should have been absent. Would to heaven that we 
had been there togithor ! We w^ould have formed a triumvirate more 
virtuous than that. .... But let us live now as those great men 
lived then 1 Let Fortune act towards us as she please ; we are three 
to one ayaimt her /” 

In the epistle written on quitting France, his affections had 
been divided between the friends he left behind and those with 
whom he was to travel, but a genuine joy sparkles through his 
songs when in good health and glorious spirits he returned. 

No sooner was he again Settled in his family than he betook 
himself to bis studies with the same energy as of old — rising 
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-before daylight and burning the midnight oil ; it being still his 
primary amWtion to master the entire circle of human know- 
ledge, and then to devote this wealth of learning to his art. 

Work I work !*' he sings, “ dare to achieve this glorious victory ! 
Still is there need of further proofs, of further reasons ! Work 
on ! — a great example is a powerful witness ! . . . Oh, if I could 
some day !” . . . 

Throughout Chenier’s whole career, the distinction becoming 
more vividly demarcated month by month, there were two sides 
to his character ; the one belonging to the pursuit of pleasure, to 
the world of elegance and beauty and sparkling wit, to the dis- 
cussion of political questions (this last was in graver times to 
absorb the rest) ; the other, his own inner life, given wtlolly and 
solely to meditation, to study, to poetry. And at this epoch 
study and pleasure seem to have shared his days between them ; 
the one in no wise interfering with the other. When he could 
escape from his books it was to fling himself at the feet of 
Camille ; and the love he felt for her — the joyousness of eager 
youtli, the exuberance of a desire to be caressed — was then cele- 
brated in poetry whose passionate and gracious sweetness has 
never been surpassed. All the beauty of ancient singers, all the 
secret mysteries of many years of midnight toil, were used to 
sound her praises, for “in them he found,” says Villemain, “ that 
natural ancf gracious abandon, that variety of tone, that expres- 
sive simplicity and frankness of feeling which has and needs no 
other oi narneiit than its own vivacity, its own innocent boldness 
— exquisite qualities, which other writers at the close of the 
eighteenth century stifled under the tawdry finery of a finnikin 
elegance.” But still the love for Madame de Bonneuil— for 
“Camille” that is — though ever so beautifully expressed, was the 
passion of Romeo for Rosaline, not for J uliet — a training merely 
for young feelings longing for sympathy and affinity. Seeking 
an inspiration in her arms, he still loved his art more than his 
mistress. “ Camille est un besoin dont rien ne me soulage — a 
want essentia] to the perfection of his genius, but not yet an ab- 
sorbing portion of his very self. It was, however, in vain that his 
friends urged him to tune his lyre to loftier airs ; love was natu- 
ral to his age, essentially natural to his genius; and his artistic 
instincts prompted him to write only upon subjects he could 
thoroughly feel, for which he had ample knowledge aud a perfect 
training. “ Let them whisper,” he sings, “ each girl, each strip- 
ling, ‘This loving poet, who knew me so well, when he painted 
his own heart, had first read mine.’ ” We quote some lines from 
an elegy to Camille, beautiful in themselves, exquisite as a 
pleading of defence ; — ^ 
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** Yet long ago, when burning youth was 
young, 

In many a woody glade my thoughts I 

Huug; 

Full of vast objects, drunk with war- 
rior's songs, 

Breathing of bloody bays and battling 
throngs, 

Covering myself with steel, with eyes 
aKre, 

To combats 1 attuned my a junding lyre ; 

Mad with audacious thoughts of high 
emprise, 

1 left the earth and dew towards the 
skies. 


**Jadia, il m*en souvient, quand les bois 
du Permease 

Ilecevaient ma premidre et bouiilante 
jeunesse, 

Pleiu de ces grands objets, i?re de 
chants guerriers, 

llespirant la meiise et les cruels lauriers, 

Je me couviais do for, et d'uue main 
sanglante 

J'aniiuais aux combats ma lyre tur- 
buleute ; 

Bes arrets du destin prophdte au- 
dacioux, 

J’al>andounais la terre et volois chez les 
dieux. 


** But Sometimes now, obedient to your 
will, 

Or lured by vngrant fancy I would still 

The lofty deeds of ‘riutarch'a Men' 
rehearse 

In Hpirit-stirring, generous sounding 
verse ; 

My voice, accustomed to voluptuous 
charms, 

Kefuses, struggles, flics in wild alarms; 

M, hand tormented, tries in vain to 
clasp 

The labour'd ))Cauties flitting from its 
grasp ; 

But if, soon wearied, my dull'd spirit 
flics 

Again to those poor nothings you de- 
spise, 

If 1 sing Camille's charms, my loving 
song 

In glowing verse flows trippingly along; 

Verses to chant her praise around me 
spring, 

In clustering crowds to heaven and earth 
they cling ; 

All things fur her have verses, for they 
seem 

To sparkle in each wavelet on the 
stream ; 

They take the birds' sweet voice and 
brilliant hue, 

They hide in flower- buds, rich with 
pearly dew ; 

Her breast has all the peach's ripest 
bloom, 

Her mouth the rose's smile and rare 
peiiume ; 

The bee tho’ flitting from that flower 
to this, 

Bears no such honey as her balmy 
kiss, 

AH nature brings a poem within my 
reach, I 

Sweet as her breath, melodious as her 
speech ; 


**Si quelquefois encore, d tes conseils 
d(>cile, 

Ou jouet d'un esprit vagabond et mobile, 

Je veux, de nos heros ^mirant les ex- 
ploits, 

A des sons gen^reux solliciter ma voix, 

Aux sons voluplueux ma voix ac- 
coutum6c 

Full, su refuse et lutte, iucerLaiue, 
alarm 6c ; 

Kt ma main, dans mes vers de travail 
toiirmerit6s, 

Poursuit avee eflori de pcuibles beant6s. 

Main si, bieutdt lasse de ries poursuites 
folios, ^ 

Je retourne d mes riensquo tu uomines 
frivoles, 

Bi je chaute Camille, alors 6coute, voi ! 

Les vers ponr la chanter uaissent 
autour de nioi. 

Tout pour elle a des vers ! Ils reuais* 
sent en foule ; 

11s brillent dans les flots du ruisseaii 
qui s'6coule ; 

11s preiment des olseaux la voix ei les 
cuulcurs ; 

Je les trouve caches daus les replis des 
flours. 

Bon sein a le duvet de ce fruit que je 
touche ; 

Ceite rose au matin suurit comme hs 
bouche ; 

Le miel qu'ici rabeille eut soin de 
deposor 

Ne vaut pas a mon cceur Le miel de sun 
baiser. 

Tout pour elle a des^versl Ils me 
vienuent sans peine, 

Doux comme sou parler, doux comme 
•on haieine. 
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Whatever she does or sajs, a word, a Q'loi qu'elle fasne ou disOi un mot, un 
look, , geste bcureux, 

Would fill the pages of a mighty book. Demaude uu gros Tolume mes vers 

amoureux. 


Oh happy ho who breatbos in every line 

Seductive wishes, like these songs of 
mine, 

Whose glowing muses guide him on his 
lyre, 

In every note he singe, to love's desire ! 

'Twas last night when 1 lay at Camille's 
feet, 

T heard her soft lips lovingly rejwat, 

In pride for me and for herself in shame, 

A song, in which 1 sang my darling's 
fame. 

If these sweet lips liad breathed in 
Virgil’s days. 

He would have sang of nought but 
Camille's praise ; 

And saved poor I)ido from her wild 
desire 

For Eneas* fickle love, and from the 
funeral pyre." 


“Heureux qni peut trouver dcs muses 
coinplaisantes, 

Dout la vuix sullicite et mene ft aes d6sirs 

Uno jeiine beauts qu'appclaient ses 
soupiis. 

Hier, entre sea bras, sur sa Idvre fiddle 

J'ai surpris qiielques vers que j'avais 
faits pour elle, 

Et sa houche, au moment que jc Tallaia 
qtiitier, 

M’a dll ‘ Tes vers sont doux, j’aime d 
les icpetcr.’ • 

Si cetto vuix e<!tt dii roCme chose ft 
Virpile, 

Abel, dans ses hameaux il efit chantd 
Camille, 

N’efit point eherchd la palmo au som« 
met d' Helicon, 

Et le glaive d'Euee ofit epargne Didon."' 


But even at this time the love for Camille, full of outbreaks 
and lovers’ quarrels as it was, was far from an absorbing passion. 
‘‘ II veut qu’on aime reellemorit la beaute qu’ori cclcbre,’" — we 
cannot doulfu the veracity with which he wrote it — and Lycoris 
and Glycere, Amelie and Rose were often ])assing rivals. 

There was then a strange Bohemian world in Paris of mem of 
letters, artists, grand lords and ladies — noble sometimes, always 
beautiful and often more than light o’ loves. But a few years 
back and Voltaire, like another Jeremiah, liail prophesied the 
end of all existing order, of every present rule and form of 
society and rank. They were Aow standing as it w'ere upon the 
abyss of a volcano. The air was heavy with the sulphurous 
fumes of au eruption that might at any moment be precipitated, 
that could not possibly be long delayed. It was too late to look 
back, too early to look forward, and pleasure — sparkling as the 
raillery of French philosophy, mad as the orgies of tlie Roman 
Empire, cynical as the innermost thoughts of Diogenes — was 
the aim of each man's life and each woman's life. It was the 
time of those famous suppers given by La Reyniere, of which 
Retif de Bretonne was the indiscreet liistorian ; and in his 
voluminous and garrulous works we find express mention of the 
presence of Andr6 Ch6nier and les Trudaines in February 1784, 
and March 1786. At these nodes coeneeque deum met all who 
were most famous in Paris, for wit, for beauty, for thoroughness 
in some sort, were it only the thoroughness of profligacy. Politics 
were eagerly debated ; poems that were to make a reputation 
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were firF?t read, the past, the present, the future of the nation 
discussed— and this in the midst of songs and music and’dancing, 
of mad peals of ringing laughter interrupting orgies unutterably 
amorous — men forgetting all but pleasure, women mindful of 
nothing but their beauty. Chdnier has given us the spirit of 
tliese meetings in an elegy never to be forgotten, but scarcely to 
be quoted here. This same elegy shows us, however, that these 
were but passing eclairs de 'phiislr in the midst of a student’s 
life. “0 Gods!" he whispers, *‘if Camille were to hear where 
I have been, what a storm wmuld follow this boasted banquet ! 
What cries, reproaches, tears, though not even fury could harshen 
her low voice ; wliat blows struck with vengeful arms, not strong 
for much but loving claspings 1" 

This period, Ijowever, with all its sudden outbursts gave us 
some of tho finest of the idylls, especially Le Jmine Mahuir, 
where says Villemain, “the loveli(‘st memories of grief, the ardours 
of maternal affection, the despairs and the joys of love, are 
traced with an unequalled pen, with an ineffable harmony." 
This idyll gives us the two extremjs — a mutual motherly and 
filial tenderness, and a first love, young, pure and timid, yet pas- 
sionate to the verge of tho grave. It is, however, of some con- 
siderable length and we can only give the outline of the 
story. 

Watching beside her son's sick couch for restless, feverish 
nights together, the mother again implores him to tell her what 
fatal malady it is that ails him — to confess to her — to her 
only : — 


’Tis your poor mother’s prayer, 

'Tie fche who rear'd you with a mother’s 
caie ; 

Clasp’d in these arms, and iicstling on 
this breast 

She saug your childish troubles into 
rest; 

She wiled your pattering footsteps thro’ 
the hall, 

• With many a promised gift and beckon- 
ing call ; 

She bade y^u love her, till your prat- 
tling voice 

Mimick'd the sound and made her heart 
rejoice. 

0 cold pale lips, why should you madly 
shun 

To taste this healing potion ? 0 iny ! 

Would 1 could press you to these breasts 
of mine. 

And pour my life’s warm essence into 
tbiue I " g 

And he replies : — 


C’est ta mbre, ta vieillo inconsolable 
nici e, 

Qui pJeuTf, qui jadis te guidait pas A 
pas, 

T’at-seyait sur son sein, te portait dans 
scs bi as, 

Que tu (lisais aimer, qui t’apprit A le 
dire ; 

Qui chantait, ot souvent te forfait A 
sour ire 

Lor-sque tes jeuncs dents, par de vives 
duuleurs, 

De tea yeux enfautins faisaient coiiler 
des pleura. 

Tieijs, presse de la Ib^e, b61aB ! pale 
et glae6e, 

Par q ui cette mamelle 6tait is preside, 

Dn sue qui to nourisae et vieuno A ton 
secours, 

Com me autrefois mon lait nourrit tes 
premiers joars." 
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* 0 hills of Brymanihus, Talleys, glades ! 
O fresh •sonoroas winds that stir the 
shades, 

And make the water tremble, till its 
breast 

Seems surging 'gainst the charm of too 
deep rest ; 

For there, my mother, there beside the 
lake, 

Comes never deep-fang'd wolf nor 
venom'd snake ; — 

lint damsels, dancing in a hundred 
throngs — 

0 lovely face, 0 pleasure-days, 0 songs 1 
No other place on earth is half so fair, 
0 twining limbs, and flowers, and flow- 
ing hair ! 

0 dainty feet, shall I ne'er see you more 7 
O mother, bear me to the happy shore — 
Oh ! let me seu this once hiifore I die— 
The still smoke floating In the lazy sky 
Above the cot, a'& in weird shapes it 
twines. 

And that sweet maid beneath the clus- 
tering vines, 

Cheering her father with her maiden 
wiles, 

And sweet home converse, and sweet 
home-bred smiles. 

0 Gods ! 1 see her as she makes ber way 
With tardy efoutsteps, o'er the waves of 

hay; 

1 see ber resting rndly, ns she weeps 
Above the tomb where her dead mother 

sleeps. 

Soft yearning eyes, 0 will you ever 
shine 

Thro’ loving tears, upon a tomb of mine? 
And when you near it, darling, will you 
wait 

To murmur for a momentagainst FateV' 


' 0 cdteaux d’Krymanthe I 6 vallons I 
6 bocage ! 

0 vent Bonore et frais qui troublais le 
feuillage, 

£t faisais fr6mir I’onde, et sur leor 
jeune sein 

Agitais les replis de leur robe de lin 1 

De Idgdres beautes troupe agile et 
dansanfe . . . 

Tu aais, tu sais, ina mere ? aux bords 
de I’Erymanthe, 

Lk, ni loups ravisseurs, ni serpents, ui 
poisons . . . 

0 visage diviii ! 6 f6tes ! f) chansons ! 

Bes pas entrelac6s, des fleurs, une onde 
pure, 

Aucun lieu n'est si beau dans toute la 
nature. 

Dieux ! ces bras et ces fleurs, ces 
cheveux, ces pieds niis, 

Si blancs, si d6licats ! jc ne les verrai 
plus ! 

Oh ! portez, portez-moi sur les bonis 
d'Krymaiithc, 

Que je la voie encor, cette vierge char- 
man ie t 

Oh ! que je voie au loin la fumce a longs 
flots 

S'61cverde cetoitau borddecetcnclos . . 

Assise il tes c6tes, ses discours, sa 
tendresse, 

La voir, trop heureux pere ! enchanter 
ta vieillesse. 

Bieux ! par dessus la haie 6Iev6e en 
nnnparts, 

Je la vois, a pas lents, en longs cheveux 
6 purs, 

Seule, sur un tombeau, pensive, in- 
nniince, 

S’urrcieretpleurer sa mere bien-aim£e. 

Ob ! que les yeux sont doux 1 que ton 
vis-ige est beau ! 

Viciidras-tu point aussi pleurer sur 
nion tombeau ? 

Viendras tu point aussi, la' plus belle 
des belles, 

Bire sur mon tombeau : * Les Parques • 
sout eruelles !'* 


Endeavouring to discover which of the neighbouring beauties 
it was, his mother runs through their names, and wljen with a 
disparaging dread she mentions Daphnis, he interrupts : — 


** Mother 1 what would you say 1 
That she is proud and pitiless as they 
Who sit on starry thrones? Yet all 
who see 

Have loved her madly — Gloved in vain 
like me. 


Bieux ! ma mdre, tais-toi, 
Tais-toi. Bieux ! qu'as-tu dit ? est 
fiere, inflexible ; 

Comme les immortels, elle est belle et 
t' terrible ! 

Mille amanls Pont aim^e : ils Pont 
aim6e en vain. 
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0 motlior, let me die, nor let her learn 

With what a dying paasionate loye I 
yearn. 

0 death I 0 torment ! 0 sweet moth^ 
mine 1 

You see me how I sicken, how I pine — 

Seek her before 1 die, perchance your 
years 

Will tell of her loved mother mourn’d 
with tears — 

0 take this basket fill’d with fruits 
and flowers, 

This onyx cup won in Corinthian strife, 

This i rory Lu ve — th e h umlet* ** s pride and 
ours — 

Take my young goats — 0 take my heart 
—my life — 

Throw all beneath her feet, tell her 
that I 

With burningpassion languish till I die ; 

Fall at the old man’s feet, with tears 
and sighs 

Adjure him by the gods, the seas, the 
skies ; 

O mother, start, and if you come again. 

Without good tidings you will come in 
vain.” 


* * My son shall live, ’tis fond hope tells 
me this.” 

She bent her down for one last linger* 
ing kiss ; 

On that pale brow, liow wan beyond 
its years, 

But one long kiss, and then with 
streaming tears 

She went her way with aged trembling 
feet 

Half failing, and half struggling to be 
fleet. 

She came again with panting, bated 
breath — 

0 you shall live, my son I away, O 
death I” 

Then fell beside bis couch. The old 
man came 

And the young damsel, blushing in 
sweet shame ; 

Quivering with hope, and joy, the suf* 
ferer hid 

His trembling head beneath the cover* 
lid. 

With lips that falter’d and with che^s 
ablaze — ^ 

** Bear, you have had no joy for three 
long days, 


Comme eux j’aurais trouv6 quelque 
refus hiiutain. 

Non, garde quo jamais elle soit in- 
form6c... 

Mais, 6 niort ! 6 tourment I 6 mbre 
bien*aimee ! 

Tu vois dans quels ennuis dep^rissent 
mes jours. 

£cuute ma priore et viens ft mon 
secours : 

Je meurs ; va la trouver. Que tes traits, 
que ton ftge, 

Be sa mere ft ses yeux offrent la sainte 
image ; 

Tiens, prends cette corbeille et nos 
fi uits les plus beaux ; 

Prends notre Amour d’ivoire, honneur 
de ces hameaux ; 

Prends la coujie d’onyx ftCorintbe rnvie; 

Prends mes Jeunes chevreaiix, prends 
mon coeur, prends ina vie, 

Jette tout ft see pieds ; apprends-lui 
qiii je Buis ; 

l)is*lui que je me meurs, que tu u’as 
Mills de fils. 

Tom be aux pieds du vieillard, giiinis, 
implore, presKO ; 

Adjure cieux et mers, dicu, temple, 
autel, dfiesse ; 

Pars ; et si tu reviens sans les avoir 
flcchis, ^ 

Adieu, ma m^re, adieu, tu n’auras 
plus de fils.” 

* — J’aurai toujours un fils ; va, la belle 
espcrance 

Me dit.” Elle s’incline, et, dans un 
doux silence 

Elle couvre ce front, terni par les 
douleurs, 

*Be baisors materuels entremCi^s de 
pleurs. 

Puis elle sort en hftte, inquiftte et 
tremblante, 

Sa demarche de crainte et d’ftge chau- 
celaiite. 

Elle arrive ; et. hient6t revenant sur 
ses pas, 

Haletaute, de loin : '^Mon eber fils, tu 
vivras, « 

Tu vivras.” Elle vient s’aBseoir prbe 
de la oouche : 

Le vieillard la suivait, le sourire ft la 
bonebo, * 

La jeune belle aussi, ronge et le front 
baiBsfi, 

Vient, jette snr le lit un oonp d’oeil. 
L’insena^ 

Tremble ; sous ses tapis il vent eacber 
satftte. 

‘ Ami, depuis trou joui^ tu n’es d’au- 
eune fftte,” 
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They tell me that a foolish girl, that I 
Can Bave you from your Buffering — 
Would yon die ? 

Sweet, live for me, and let our homes 
be one ! 

Your parent have a daughter — mine a 
sou r *’ 


Dit elle ; “ que fais tu ? Fourquoi veux- 
tu moiirir ? 

Tu Bouffres. On me dit que je peux 
te gucrir ; 

Vis, et formons ensemble une seule 
faiuille : 

Que mun pere ait an fils, ot ta mdre 
une fillc.’* 


To this period are due also the grand fragments of Suzanne 
and Hermes, in the latter of which, from a modern standpoint, 
he aimed at rivalling Lucretius’s Natnra Rerum, “ There would,” 
says Sainte-Beiive, “ have been three books, dealing (1) with the 
creation of the world, with animals and man ; (2) on man, the 
mechanism of his senses, his intelligence, his errors from first 
birth to tlie dawn of civilization and the origin of religion ; (3) 
upon society politic, the constitution of morals and the discovery 
of the sciences. The whole to have been closed by an expose 
of the system of the world according to the most advanced 
scientific notions of the time.” 

Such, at five and twenty, were the works written, began and 
projected. “Nothing,” he tells us, “is finished to-day, but all 
will be ended to-morrow !” 

Joseph had already flung himself, with his versatile and irre- 
gular talents, into tlie arena of public writing ; being hissed and 
praised, and hissed again ; but Andre had sufficient confidence 
to wait. His works were, and he must silently have felt it, for 
the world’s wonderment to the end of time, not for the garrulous 
small talk of contemporary cackle. 

The stern necessities of which Horace sings, the dure 
necessity of Andre/s elegies, now put an end to these quiet 
labours, to this independent standing. His family, though en- 
joying a good social standing, were far from wealthy ; and his 
father, a man of intensely active life, insisted that he should em- 
brace a diplomatic career. The elegy of Liberte was written in 
the March of 1787, while hope was struggling with duty, and is, 
under disguise, a precious revelation of his soul. 

La Liberte consists of a dialogue between a goat-herd and a 
shepherd, the former a free man, the latter a slave. The goat- 
herd with presents and tender words tries to charm away the 
brutal ignorant despairing hatred of the other, but his words, his 
liopes, liis own enjoyments only exasperate the shepherd s 
misery ; — 


Shepherd, 

** Curse them ! Fatherland and Virtue 
are but empty sounding names, 

Full of sublie bitter gibings at my own 
cruel wrongs and shames, 


JLe Berger, 

“ Va, patrie et vertu ne sont que de yains 
noins, 

outefoia tea discours sont pour moi 
des affronts : 
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For the liberty you prate of and the 
happinees you rave, 

Make me wish you, too, were fetter’d 
with the thraldom of a slave.” 

Goatherd. 

Nay, poor shepherd, I would wish you 
all the pleasures of the free ! — 

Have the great gods in their mercy no 
one remedy for thee '# — 

There are halms aud pure lustrations, 
of oblivious sweets combiued, 
Precious unctions for the gaping wounds 
and venoiris i»f the miud : 

There are magic songs whose music 
soothes the bitterness of tears — ’* 

Shrpkrrd. 

Life to me is one eternal circle of unend- 
ing fears, 

All my <lays are girt with slavish labour 
till the end is come — 

Yet I, Loo, possess a vassal, trembling 
terror stricken, dumb — 

Aud to teach the dog 1 own him, 1, in 
bitter mute despair, 

Pile on him, with blows and curses, all 
the wrongs they make me bear.” 

Goatherd. 

Has the earth, our teoniing mother, 
with her garnerings of gladness, 

Has she nut the power to banish 
thoughts of dim despair and sadness! 
See the landscape, see the summer, uuw 
her journey has begun. 

Prodigal of all her treasures, laughing 
children of the Sun, 

Coming like a lusty lover, with a gay 
and happy mien 

Caressing all the springtime’s colours 
with infinities of green. 

See the peaches shaping daily, as they 
ripen in their bloom. 

Till their sun-kiss'd sides are luscious 
with the fragrance of perfume ! 
Mark the w'hite and purple blossoms, 
decking every bearing tree. 

Coming to announce the glory of the 
fruit that is to be ! 

And beside the grassy borders see the 
fields of waving corn — 

Golden forests proudly struggling with 
a bartben scarcely borne, 

Waiting for the joyous harvest for the 
sickle and the sheaf, 

For the rustic gods of autumn— of 
celestial nobles chief — 

Peace and Ceres proudly entering with 
a look serenely grand — ff 

With wheat-ears round the ample brow, 
and with wheat-ears in tha-hand, 


Ton prfitendu bouheur et m’afflige, et 
me brave ; 

Comme mui, je voudrais quo tu fusses 
esclave.*’ 

Ac Chevrier, 

** £t moi, je te voudrais libre, heureux 
comme moi. 

Mais les dieux n’ont-ils point de remede 
pour toi ? 

II est des baumes doux, dea lustrations 
pures, 

Qui peuvent dc notro itme assoupir les 
blessures 

Et de magiques chants qui tarisseut les 
pleuis.” 

Le Berger, 

‘*11 n'en eat point; il n’est ponr moi 
que des doulcurs, 

Mon sort est de servir, il faut qu’ii 
s’accompliBse. 

Moi, j'ai ce chien aussi, qui tremble h 
moD service ; 

C’est moD esclave aussi. Mon d^sespo.r 
muet 

Ne pout rendre qu’a lui tous les maux 
qu’on me fait. 

Lc Cheerier, 

La terre, notre mere, et sa dunce 
rich esse ^ 

Scnt-elles sans pouvoir pour bannir ta 
ti istesso ? 

Vois la belle campagne ! et vois l’et6 
vermeil, 

Prodigue de tresors, brilliants fils du 
sole! I, 

Qui vient, fertile amaut d’uiie houreuse 
culture, 

Yarier du printemps 1’ uniforme ver- 
* dure ; 

Vois I’abricot naissant, sous les yonx 
d un beau ciel, 

Arrondir sun fruit doux et blond comme 
le roiel. 

Vois la puurpre des fleurs doot le p6cher 
se pare 

Nous annoncer l*6clat des fruits qn’il 
nous prepare. 

An bord de ces pres verts regarde ees 
guerets, 

De qui les blfis touffas, jaanissautes 
forets, ^ 

Du joyenx moissonnenr attendent la 
faucille. 

D’ agrestes d£it6s quelle noble famille 1 

La Eficolte et la Paiz, aux yenx purs 
et sereins, 

Les 6pi8 eur le front, lea 6pia dane les 
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Coming in the rosy traces of the path Qui yieunent, sur lea pas do la belle 
where young Hope goes, Esp^raiice, 

And emptying out the golden horn, Yerser la come d*or oii deurit Tabon^ 
from whence great Plenty flows.” dance. 

But the shepherd declares that to slavish eyes the earth is 
Ijideous, sterile, and unfruitful, to be tilled with cruel labour, to be 
reaped for a taskmaster ; not a mother but a harsh step-mother. 

In December, 1787, he started for London under the patronage 
of M. de Luzerne, the French ambassador at the English court, 
who had been among the first to recognise his talents. Here at 
once he obtained the situation of secretary to the embassy. There 
Were, however, no special duties attached to the office, and deter- 
mined to receive no money that had not been fairly earned, he 
quietly resolved to starve rather than draw upon his salary. He 
spent months of painful poverty before the ambassador fathomed 
this reluctance, and his Grace, feigning to be very angry, though 
secretly admiring the young secretary’s independence, made him 
draw the money forthwith. 

Andre Chenier hated England and the English — a nation he 
confesses to have been eager, enterprising, calculating, and con- 
stant in its projects ; but ready to sell its all to those who had 
wherewith to purchase. In a few pages negligent in style, but 
poignant with suffering, he has left us an eloquent testimony of 
his dreary life here. Alone atid uncared for, far away from friends 
and sympathy, he still studied and wrote during the day, and in 
the night he went abroad to seek an uncongenial companionship 
in English taverns and coffee houses. Wounded by the exclusive 
pride of the English aristocracy he entered heartily into the great 
liberal movement then astir, and in the companionship of Priestley 
and Price, and in their doctrines, he found hopes akin to his own ; 
and the fellowship of public duties, if not the actual pleasure of 
private friendship. English literature was scarcely more to his 
taste. Among our poets he admired only Thomson and Milton ; 
the others, he declares, “too haughty to be slaves, had rejected the 
trammels even of good sense,^' and he bids the French bards 
“ shun the cloying sweetness of the singers of the cloudy north.'* 

Two years of this lonely life became insupportable. One night 
in April, 1789, in a common tavern, he wrote down the bitter 
feelings of his heart, rendered all the more desolate by events 
that were then occurring elsewhere. For this was the most 
memorable year in the world s history. Day by day the tardy 
news came of some new movement upspringing to be of the 
gravest moment to his country. The storm was gathering to a 
head, and now the political, the patriotic feelings of his double 
life were intensely aroused. Throu^n the years of work, of study, 
of dreamings, the ideal of a pure liberty had beckoned hiln on- 
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ward, and now he longed more than ever to aid his fatherland, 
to cheer his fellow-countrymen forward in the glorious march to 
freedom already commenced. His banishment became daily more 
painful, and after the news of the days of June, he could bear it 
no longer, but fled across the Channel. In November, however, 
his father persuaded him to return to England, and on the 24th 
November he writes announcing his arrival and his painful sus- 
pense : — 

“ Yesterday the letters tell us that all Paris is in Ilarnes, that the 
tocsin is being sounded in every street. 1 try as hard as I can to 
doubt these gloomy tidings, hut it is weary work waiting for the truth ; 
for they who have announced this startling news assign no reasons, 
and add nothing that can give a determined proof to the terrors they 
have spread abroad. 1 have no news for you ; here as in France, tlieso 
are the only subjects of conversation.” 

Early in the spring of 1789, not even his father's earnest injunc- 
tions could keep him at his official post, and throwing up his 
engagement for ever he came back to Franco ; living for a littlo 
while in retirement, waiting for events and watching them. But 
the revolution was, as he says, ‘‘ big with the destinies of the 
world,” and Chinnier, at once a poet and a patriot, loving liberty, 
justice, and ideal equality, tore himself from his quiet retreat, 
from the studies he loved so well, and flung himself, heart an«l 
soul, into the vortex of political life. But the liberty We dreamed 
of, and prayed for, “the liberty to think what one will, to write 
what one thinks/’ would, he hoped, be brought about immediately 
without the loss of a single drop of blood, for he detested anarchy 
equally with slavery, and as he shared the ideas, the dreams of 
the age, he shared also its generous illusions. 

Centuries of down crushing, of the monopoly of land, of wealth, 
of comfort by the few, who, fortunate through the accident of 
birth, looked upon the rest as beasts of burthen, or as pretty 
playthings, created to minister to their comfort or their pleasure ; 
the glaring opposites of tyranny and serfage, of splendour and 
misery, had driven the minds of every generous youth throughout 
the world mad with the wildest schemes of liberty. At that periorl 
even Wordsworth and Southey were the rankest republicans — 
were ‘from afar eagerly watching the struggles of a regenerating 
nation. To the literary men of Paris the crisis was still more in- 
telligible and tangible, for they acknowledged that to thqjr craft, to 
the writings of the eighteenth century past, present, and to come, 
all the good and all the bad of the revolution would be due. 

Chenier’s first step was, together with his immediate friends, 
to join the “ Society of 1789 ” — a powerful and brilUant club, 
meeting in the sumptuous rooms of the Palais Royal, and num- 
l>eriDg among its members the most enlightened, most moderate^ 
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in a word most aristocratic, of the revolutionary party. Doing all 
that he 'attempted thoroughly, Chenier entered into all their 
schemes with ardour and enlhusiasm, was the life and soul of the 
Society, till finally the post of secretary devolved upon him. 
Changing its title into the “SocieteS des Amisde la Constitution,"' 
the club, dreading the excesses that everywhere were foreshadowed, 
established a journal of their own. Loving Republicanism with 
all the fervour of a poet’s mind, no sooner were its glorious theories 
smutched and befouled with the taints of anarchy and the threat- 
eniugs of murder, than he severed himself from those who like 
the high priests of the Diuids thought to celebrate their doctrines, 
to inaugurate their new social religion, with tlie blood of many 
guiltless victims. He abated, however, not one single tittle of 
the grand and generous principles he had before professed ; he 
clave to them ever with the same energy, spoke of them still with 
the same eloquence, but while proclaiming aloud the glorious 
theories of liberty, lie attacked with a virtuous indignation the 
growing lust for anarchy. Was the birth hour, the time of tra- 
vail and labour-pangs, the moment for discord and riot and de- 
bauchery and murder more hideous iu their thoroughness than 
any the earth had yet suffered to fall upon her ? 

In No. 13 of tiie Society’s journal appeared the famous 
“Avia au peuple fran^ais sur ses vcritables euneinis,” signed 
by Andrd uhduier. Uepriatod in a pamphlet form and trans- 
lated into English, Oeiman, and Polish, this brochure enjoyed, 
almost at once, an European circulation, even King Stanislaus 
sending the author a congratulatory letter with a medal of 
honour. 

“ Wlien a great nation,” he commences, “after having grown old iu 
error and in carelessness, outwearied by miseries and oppressions, at 
last awakes from its long lethargy, and by a just and legitimate insur- 
rection re-enters into all its lights, upsetting and reversing that order 
of tilings which has violated all, it cannot in a moment hope to find 
itself quietly and calmly established iu that new state which must 
succeed the old. The strong impetus given to so powerful a mass 
causes it to vacillate a while before settling iu equilibrium. In these 
times of tumult every human passion is aroused, and, as .most 
raon have strong passions and weak judgments, they all of them wish 
to do something, not for a moment knowing what should be done, and 
thus put themselves at the mercy of those clever scoundrels whom 
the wise man follows with his eyes, watching whither they are tending, 
noting their out-goings and their precepts, and finally unmasking the 
interested motives that animate all, and branding them as public ene- 
mies to the general weal.*’ 

The revolution, he declared, was^just, and must triumph by 
just means— the true enemies of liberty being ttiose who wished 
to establish a hated and unjust tyranny. No invective, no im- 
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prudeoce even, was spared in this onslaught upon the partisans 
of violence : — 

‘‘ I take some joy in deserving the esteem of men of worth, in thus 
offering myself to the hatred and the vengeance of these villains sprung 
from the gutter ; these corrupt professors of disturbance whom 1 have 
unmasked. 1 have thought to serve liberty in rescuing it from 

their praises If, as 1 still hope, they will succumb to the 

weight of reason, it will be honourable to iiave contributed ever so 
little to their downfall. If they triumph these are the men by 
whose hands it were better to be hanged than clasped as friends and 
comrades.’* 

Even by his own party this manifesto was very coldly received. 
The hasty blood of the French nation is never in times of excite- 
ment to be cooled by advice, however gently given, and tin*, 
moderation he here preached as an essential doctrine of brother- 
hood and liberty did but madden their stormy passions the more. 
The other editors of the paper seceded from him, and the journal 
ceased to appear. This quarrel with his party caused him to 
retire awhile, though still preserv. jg liis membership in the 
Society. Not perhaps without a feeling of regret, he cries, “ Dis- 
gusted with men and things, unknown and poor, and content 
with being so, I spend my days in retirement, in study, and in 
friendship.” The end of 1790 and the first part of 1791 still 
belong to the poet. He laboured incessantly at the ^completion 
of his poems, and, though separated from the party of disorder, 
could not suppress his admiration for the glorious conquests of 
the revolution, which he celebrated in glowing language in “ Le 
Jeu de Paume,” dedicated to his friend David, the painter. This 
was one of the two poems that appeared during liis lifetime. 
With the ringing tones of Pindar, and the fiery spirit of the 
grand old Greeks, he sung their victories, and yet reproduced the 
ideas already expressed in " L’Avis.” But the hour had not yet 
come to give world his poems, and he returned to prose. At 
the close of the year he pre.sented himself to the electors of La 
Seine as a candidate for the public assembly, but Chenier was . 
scarcely the man to win the suffrages of a heated mob. He was 
too proud, too honest, too independent. He is said to have also 
at this time applied for the post of ambassador to Switzerland. 
The two defeats, however, were scarcely felt; he was one of 
those few men who are as far removed from personal ambition 
as they are from personal fear. France sorely needed earnest- 
ness, boldness, thoroughness, and outspokenness, and he was still 
willing, nay eager, to give up the quiet, which was to him only 
less dear than the art which^it enabled him to cultivate, because 
he held that every citizen is bound to this manner of a patriotic 
contribution of his views and his ideas to the common fund*? 

[Vol. XCVIII. No. CXClII.l-K*w Sxaiza, Vol. XLII. No. I. L 
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When the new year commenced, poetry and study were set aside, 
and his time was entirely devoted to politics. From February 
to August his letters appeared at least once a week in the 
Journal de Paris. 

In the feelings that animated his political inspirations during 
his short political career there is no tinge of ambition, no longing 
to snatch the power from weaker men by proving himself the 
stronger ; there is only the healthy moral hatred of a man of 
cultivation and intelligence against brute strength and blatant 
street shriekings ; of wisdom against utterest folly ; of kindliness 
and honesty against rascality and infamous scheniings. 

Andrd Chdnier commenced his first continuous effort in politics 
on the 12th February, 1792, by an article in the Journal de 
Paries, attacking the ridiculous and indecent preface inserted by 
Manuel before the “Lettres de Mirabeau et de Sophie.” Tliough 
in a manner a journalist he still preserved the independence of 
his views. Knowing nothing personally of the editors of the 
papers to which he contributed, he made use — then a common 
practice — of the convenient method of supplements, open to all 
who chose to pay, and boldly replied to those who insisted that 
there was a unity of fellowship between him and their editors, 
that *• there exists no common bond, but that of those who arm 
twenty villages against a band of robbers.” In the 1 ebruary of 
this year began that sad and deplorable dispute between the 
two brothers to which such sinister omen has too often been 
attached. 

Joseph Chenier, younger than Andre, had, as we have before 
stated, Jong ago given himself up to the excitements and pleasures 
of a literary career. Possessed of but a tithe of his brother's 
talents, of not a whit of his genius, he had still less of his reticeuce 
and self-control, his avoidance of popularity and contemporary 
applause. Having commenced his career while still a boy with 
a wretched tragedy he had himself helped to hiss off the stage, 
he quickly perceived in the dawuiug revolution a means of grati- 
fying self-love — of achieving a distinction of some kind. While 
Andre, as a modest student, was silently studying the beauties 
of the past, forming a style and cultivating an imagination to 
ravish the future, Joseph was obtaining the noisy celebrity of a 
stage which had become little else than an arena for the stormy 
political passions of the time. From a dramatist he himself 
became an actor in the saddest tragedy even yet half played out, 
for letters eventually led him to the tribune. Some months since 
he bad joined the society which under the full-blown title of 
Jacobins soon became so famous. Ever as it worstened, he con- 
stituted himself its defender, advocsile, and pleader. Andre, on 
the contrary^ seeing the excesses into which the members were 
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falling, gradually withdrew from the coterie, and in his article of 
the 27th February, “ Upon the Causes of the Disorders whicli 
trouble France, and whicli retard the establishment of Liberty, ’ 
declared that this society and all that depended on it were 
“ Usurping brotherhoods, clasping each other by the hands, and 
forming an electric chain round France — a state within a state, 
.with an organization which is the most complete system of dis- 
organization which there ever has been on the earth that to 
these societies, and such as these, were due the disorders which 
checked the growth of real freedom— accusations, ho declared, 
only to be denied by rascals or madmen. The club was incensed 
beyond measure, and Joseph, wounded in his self-love, sent a 
note to the Journal de Paris declining all community of opinion 
with his brother. Here the dispute would probably have ended 
but for an editorial note commenting in injudicious language 
upon the letter. Joseph replied in the Monitear, attacking 
Andre’s article in tones more vigorous than brotherly, and Andre, 
to maintain his pr)sltiotj, replied with a piquant allusion to his 
brother ; — “ Marie Joseph may perh :ps give much praise without 
much love to a society wliich disposes of that portion of literary 
celebrity palatable to one greedy of the multitude’s applause.” 
Joseph, wlio had stood the general attack with tolerable equa- 
nimity, now wounded in bia sorest pride as an author, retorted 
in the Moniieur that his brother’s virtuous indignatmn was only 
the despite of a rejected candidate. The family now interfered, 
but it was long ere the wound was healed, and if at the moment 
Andro was attacked by the violent party with the epithet of 
fratricide, this was a few years afterwards to be brutally retoi ted 
by the royalists. 

Audrd followed up this deplorable quarrel by another attack, 
infinitely graver in its consequencOfe — being probably the eventual 
cause of his condemnation and death. Some soldiers of the 
Swiss Guard had been condemned two years before to the galleys 
for mutinying and pilfering the regimental chest. They were 
now pardoned, and as an insult to the party of order, and as a 
bitter indignity, the Jacobins resolved to give the guards a f^te, 
in which the municipality was shameless enough to assist. 
Andr^ a public writer, and as a gentleman who had worn the 
sword, and knew what was the religion of the standard, revolted 
from the idea. In letters sla.shing and bitter, yet full of a 
dignity which would havebecome a warrior in Xenophon s army, he 
denounced this outrageous prostitution of the public honour 

“ The public statues are to be veiled, forsooth, as this? procession 
passes by ! I say rather if tbij^e wretched orgies take place it is not 
the images of tyrants that should be covered, but the face«« of all hotiet't 
men ; let the army veil their eyes, lest they see what a reward indisci* 

L S 
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pline and revolt obtain ! Let the whole country how its head in shame 
and sorrow.” 

In letter after letter he attacked the scandalous Bacchanalian 
feast, and on the very day it took place he struck a higher chord 
still, for, again a lyric poet outraged with the shame of his 
fellow-countrymen, ho published iJHymne aux Suisaea de 
Chdteau-vieuXf inimitable alike in irony and dignity. “ Honour!*' 
he cries “ to the clients of Herbois ! to Robespierre's forty 
cherished assassins ! neither of them men to be attacked with 
impunity. His brother and David — the one as author of the 
triumphal songs, the other designer of the trophies — and many 
of his friends took part in the procession, but Andrd fled from 
this scandalous feast of the Champs Elysdes to the country, to 
breathe the pure air again, to again see Nature in her lovely 
stillness ; to take in fresh vigour, if not fresh hope, for the 
struggle in which he stood between men for whom be had but 
little sympathy on the one hand, and men on the other whom 
he detested and loathed. 

Another letter a few days later tells of his return to Paris, and 
henceforth his daring had no bounds. As if the times were too 
bad for an honest man to live in, he seems, with a positive 
pleasure, to have courted a worthy death : — 

*• It is above all when the sacrihees that must be made to truth, to 
liberty, to fatherland are <langcTOus and diflicult tliat they are also 
juicompanied witli ineilahle deliglits. Jt is in the midst of accusations, 
of outrages, of proscriptions, it is in the dungeon and on the scaffold 
that virtue, probity, and constancy taste the full joy of a conscience 
h>fty and pure.” 

I ri.s attacks became more personally direct ; there was no traitor, 
110 ignoble designer preparing* to steep his hands in blood, whom 
he did not hold up to scorn and public execration under his pro- 
per name. Even friendship, sacred as he ever held it, was for- 
gotten in this Roman-like sense of duty. The comrades of his 
youth and childhood, — Le Brim and David— were attacked only 
less violently than the rest. But, at the same time, there was no 
unfortunate whose career he had not the courage to adopt. 
Opposing the King while in power, Andre now, with a rare 
delicacy and chivalry, congratulated him that, humiliated and in- 
sulted, he still maintained an honourable attitude : — 

c 

“ May he read with pleasure these expressions of respectful esteem 
liii the part of a man without interest us witliout ambition ; who has 
jiever written one single line but under the dictates of his conscience, 
to whom the language of courtiers nrujst for ever be unknown. As 
eagerly passionate as any for true equality, he would yet blush for him- 
self if he now refused a signal homage to the virtuous actions by which 
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our King lias endeavoured to atone for all the miseries that so many 
other kingH have entailed upon mankind.’* 

These were dangerous sentiments to proclaim, and already 
Chenier’s name circulated upon the private list that the Pre- 
sident sent for approval to his followers. Day by day the whole 
of young France were deserting to the opposite camp. He al- 
most alone of the Republican party foresaw the heavy calamities 
with at all events any feeling of horror and aversion. Weaker 
and weaker his party grew, for few men now dared to speak their 
consciences aloud. Still like a bugle blast for truth, for father- 
land, for human love, in thrilling brazen notes, his voice rang 
out undauntedly : — * 

“ Let all the citizens,” he cries, “ whose thoughts agree with the 
writer of these lines, and he has little doubt but that the whole of 
honest France is with him, at least break silence, for this is no time 

for silence Let us one and all raise a deafening clamour of 

truth and indignation !” 

Under these labours and the excitement that necessarily accom- 
panied them, his health was beginning to break up, and in the 
midst of his work he was obliged sometimes to fly to the 
country for a few days’ breathing time. Even at the beginning of 
August, in a week’s walk through the laughing vall^s of Kor- 
mandy, he forgot something of the terrors of Paris— only a stray 
ray of light, across a dismal evening; when he returned all Pans 
was in arms. The people were singing through the streets, howling 
for blood, for vengeance. Could nothing he done to stem the tor- 
rent? Now was the time for prompt action, not for brilliant 
writing I He rushed to the Assembly, and with all the lungs 
God gave him, tried to gain a hciaring ; but that one calming 
voice was drowned in the roaring hurricane of the revolution. 
On the 10th of August his political struggles as a journalist 
were ended ; the King was in prison ; anarchy stalked the open 
street ; all free discussion was suppressefi ; the voice of truth 
was stifled. In weariness and impotence of spirit he retired from 
the battle. 

In October, in reply to a question from a brother poet, Wie- 
land, as to what part he had taken in the Revolution, Andrd 
wrote that he was firmly determined to bold himself aloof, taking 
no active part in public matters and attaching himself more than 
ever, in retirement, to the profound study of letters and ancient 
languages. 

This was more than his resolution could maintain. At the 
end of the year the King’s tilial began, and in spite of the sure 
hatred, the certain vengeance such a step involved, he begged M. 
de Malesberbes to let him share near the King the perils of the 
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defence ; jand this, the first favour he had ever asked of the 
great, was granted. As Malesherbes' secretary the preparation 
of documents for the defence was entrusted to Chenier s hands ; 
and when Louis XVI. was at length condemned to death, he pre- 
pared a letter of appeal to the people. Tiiis letter, dated 1 7th 
or 18th January, 1793, has the printed proof printed over the 
minutes in his own handwriting, corrected in several places by 
M. Malesherbes. Eloquent with a noble fervour, it was unfortu- 
nately passed over by the King in favour of a simple note published 
in the Moniteur. 

After the King’s death the streets ran with blood ; still Andrd, 
at the risk of being assassinated, imprisoned, or dragged to the 
scaffold, remained in a town from which all were ii.ying as from a 
plague- stricken city. But his friends, his family, and above all, 
his brother, prayed him to leave, and to their entreati(.‘S he at last 
yielded. For a few days he went to Rouen, but banishment at 
this distance from the centre of all his hopes was insupportable ; 
and Josepli soon found him a secure retreat in a little cottage in 
a bye-lane at Versailles, the district for which Joseph, still with 
the popular party, liad just been elected deputy. In these days 
of miseries and misfortune, something of the old broiheily love 
returned again, as if in childhood, to dispel the rancour of the 
fierce quarr^jls, the recent bitter bickerings, though in politics 
they could lUivor, of course, agree. As a further token of affec- 
tion, Joseph dedicated to his brother the tragedy of “ Brutus and 
Cassius.” 

For awhile retreat was very grateful. Andre s health had been 
terribly shattered from over- work, over-anxiety, over excitement. 
It was a marvellous change from the turbulent shrieking crowds 
of Paris to the peaceful silence* of his hidden cottage, the green 
solitude of his walks. Fevered with the events just passed, it 
was essential to forget in some degree the wrongs and the pas- 
sions of men. Though very ill and feeble he took again lovingly 
to his old world of books ; adding daily a learned and laborious 
note to the IJermes, publishing and completing Ids poems, and 
mindful of untoward events that might perhaps occur, setting 
them in due order. It a return to the days of youth, almost 
to the innocence of childhood. These were long, dreamy, de- 
lightful weeks given up entirely to poetry, to meditation, to love 
— for at last the poet had met his affinity ; at last he was under- 
stood ; at last he loved with a passion that had in it neither 
phantasy nor lust 

Madame Pourrat, whose beauty and wit Voltaire had of old 
admired, had, with her two daughter^, taken refuge at Versailles, 
when the first threatenings of the tempest lowered over Paris, in 
her country-seat upon the greea-crowned Lucieuue Hill. Here 
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all through the troublous times a little court of wit and beauty 
was maintained ; and to this circle Andre, when he us'ed to fly 
from Paris for a moment’s breathing space, had ever been 
most welcome. The youngest of the two daughters, Madame 
Laurent Lecoulterne, had inherited the beauty, the cliarms, and 
the graces of her mother. To the poet, heart-sick of the miseries 
around him, she brought the balm of smiling consolation, and 
brought unwittingly a love - totally unlike the fiery loves of his 
youth — a passion chaste and melancholy, hopeless yet not de- 
sponding, infinitely tender, but purified from all earthly lust. 
Such a passion is only possible to master-minds — in a Michael 
Angelo for a Vittoria Colonna, in a Dante for a Beatrice. 

Beneath the cares and tender anxieties of “Fanny,” in the 
delicacy of a new love for a lady who was at once a devoted wife, 
a timid loving mother, he again took np his pen ; how different 
now his Muse, how fair, how' pure, how beautiful ! The loveliest 
of all his poems, the “ Ode to Versailles,” was written at this 
period. It has such a subtle beauty, such a delicate rhythm of 
its own, standing apart from anything in French literature, from 
anything in the world’s liteiature, tluit to attempt to translate it 
would be almost profanation, certainly futile. We can oi'dy quote 
a pension of it in the original : — 

“ O Versailles, o bois, o portirjues, 

Marbres vivants, berceaux antiques, 

Par les dieux et les rois Elyseo emhelli, 

A ton aspect, dans ma pensee, 

Comme sur riierbe arido une fruiuhe n)see, 

Coule nn peu dc calmc ct d’oubli. 


Les chars, les royaleS inerveilles, 

Des gardes les noeturnes veil les, 

Tout a fui ; des grandeurs tu n’es plus le s6jour : 

Mais le soleil, la sulilude, 

Dieux jadis inconnus, et les arts, ct i’etude, 
Coinposoiit aujourd'hui ta cuur. 


L’abandon, Tobscurite, Tombre, 

Une paix tacituriie et sombre, 

Voila tous mes souhaits. Cache tnes tristes jours, 
Versailles ; s’il faut que je vive, • 

Nourris de mon flambeau la clartc fugitive, 

Aux douces diimeres d’arnours. 

J'aime ; je vie! Heureux rivage ! 

Tu conserves sa noble image, 

Son nom, qu'a tes foreU j’ose apprendre le spir^ 
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Quanrl, I’^ine doucexnent emiie, 

J‘y reviens m4diter rinstimt oil je l*ai vue, 

£t rinstant oi^ je dois la voir. 

Pour elle seule encore abonde 
Cette source, jadia feconde, 

Qui coulait de ina bouche en sons harnionieux. 

Sur mes l^vrea les bosquets sombres 
Forinent pour elle enco: ces poetiques nombres, 
Langage d’amour et des dieux. 


Mais sou vent tes vallons tranquilles, 

Tes sommets verts, te»frais asiles, 

Tout Ik coup ^ mos yeux s’enveloppent de dcuil. 

J’y vois errer Tombre livide 
D’un peuple d’innoccnts qii’un tribunal perfide 
Pr^cipite dans le cereueiL** 

Ills life, for the moment, was perfect happiness. There on the 
Lucienne Hill, in its pleasant shady woods, amidst the fragrance 
of spring’s first flowers, the faint carol of the early singing birds, 
the babble and rushing of sylvan streams, would he take to her 
and her sister, in the cool cairn evenings, the poems he had written 
in the morning. He almost lived with her family, for they all 
loved him a.ily less than she did, and betw-^een them twain the 
passion was on either side a combination of the firmest friendship 
of manhood with the tenderest love of woman. All their inte- 
rests were in common ; he mourned as bitterly as any the un- 
timely death of her child ; he watched over her delicate health 
with a care that savoured of a womanly solicitude. To them the 
outside world was like the Italian plague city ; their inner circle 
a new and chaste decameron party. Yet waftings of the terrible 
doings came hither from time to time; and when Marat fell be* 
neath the poignard of Charlotte Corday, Andrd, blushing for his 
own happiness at such a period, seized up a scathing pen. “ This 
famous ode breathes," says G, Planche, “ an enthusiasm which 
has nothing fictitious ; in each succeeding strophe we see that the 
author is singing, not as a poet engrossed by the literary beauty 
of his work, but with the indignant voice of a citizen, in the in- 
terest of imperious duty ; full of the memories of old Greek odes 
— without the faintest trace of art, most artistically beautiful.” 
“ Thou alone," cried Chenier, “ wast a man ! Thou hast avenged 
humanity; whilst we unmanned, unsexed, a soulless herd of 
poltroons, repeated only a thousand wmianly and plaintive cries, 
for our trembling hands were too we£|[\ to grasp the dagger !" 

Human blood was still flowing in Paris, every hour was bur- 
thened with crimes, every house in mourning, every other man a 
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huTnan fiend ; but, despairing that his efforts would be of any 
avail, Andr^ kept to his studies and his retirement. As time 
wore on, the longing to be again in Paris became overpowering. 
Partially re-established in health, and either careless of events or 
thinking that in the sweeping changes his name had been for- 
gotten, he returned to Paris, keeping still, however, in careful 
solitude. Had this secresy been maintained all might yet have 
gone well, even at Paris ; but he was too full of solicitude for his 
friends to have any personal fears. Early in March, 1794, he 
heard that M. Pastoret, who had been one of the phalanx to 
battle for law and liberty, had been arrested. Andrd flew to 
the house at once to offer consolation and what assistance he 
could to the sorrowing family. While on his kindly visit a band 
of officials arrived, who seized all the papers, and, recognising 
Andrd, declared he was one of the six thousand “ suspected'* on 
their list, and carried him straightway to the prison of the 
Luxembourg; here the gaoler refused to receive him without a 
regular warrant. But at Saint-Lazare they were less scrupu- 
lous, and here for the night he was lodged. 

The unfortunate family received the tidings of his seizure at 
the very moment they heard that his eldest brother, Sauveur, 
had likewise just been captured. Old M. de Chenier, distracted 
with alarm, ran off to the ConiiM of Public Safety, demanding 
in the name of an innocent father the liberation of afi innocent 
son. Bariere, one of the members, formerly an old friend, pro- 
mised that the request should at once be granted. But next day 
Andre's name was formally entered in the prison books, Ban'hre's 
friendship extending only so far as to cause his name to be written 
at the end of the li.st. There was no hope henceforth but obli- 
vion in the crowd, for his freedom now required a regular order 
from the National Assembly, and there all the leaders were his 
personal enemie.s — for he had sung the heroism of Charlotte 
Corday, had lashed the evil ambition of Collot d'Herbois with 
the cutting venom of indignant satire, had daiintlessly attacked 
Robespierre, who feared Ids talents, and, himself a poetaster, 
looked upon his acknowledged genius with a greedy envy and a 
smouldering hatred. In the meantime his poor old father was 
uneasily moving heaven and earth to procure his son's liberty, 
rushing about with frantic fears, invoking the laws, calling aloud 
to the God of Truth and Justice for aid and succour. • Joseph, 
himself a member of the Comite, but insulted even in the tribune, 
did what he could, but bis efforts were futile ; and he now con- 
fined his attention to the diffikult task of. repressing his father’s 
endeavours. | 

For three months Andr£ had to bear this prison life, not 
alt(^ether nnpleasant in itself, for the captives had probably 
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a far less wretched time of it than their anxious friends 
outside, ’ 

St Lazare had formerly been a priory ; above the door, upon 
a slab of black marble, was written, in large white letters, the 
motto of the Republic, the epitaph of those immured : — 

“ Unite, Indivisibilito de Ja Itepublique, 

Egalite, Fraternite — ou la Mort.’* 

Never was the careless gaiety of the French character better 
exemplified, nor its aptitude for pleasure in every situation in 
life. Within the prison walls he found the very same society 
that he had so often met in liis mother s brilliant circle. It was 
the same world of rank and beauty, wit and genius, transported 
intact to the dungeons, the same old salon^ its futilities, its 
graces and its faults, its loves, its hatings and its jealousies, its 
grand aims and its petty. The first sudden seizure had of course 
been painful, but in the early days of their captivity the prisoners 
were allowed all the luxuries they chose to j)ay for — a sub- 
scription list was opened, to which the wealthy contributed to 
aid the poor ; the tables were well served, and they were per- 
mitted pretty constant intercourse with their friends of the outer 
world. But by degrees tlieir pleasures were taken from them 
as too grei]>t a solace, and thou, as l)a Broca eloquently describes 
the scene — 

“ A multitude of Iadi<*s, married or betrothed, assembled in the gar- 
den, crowditjg together, together gazing eagerly in the hope of 
seeing their lovers or their husbands for one moment at the windows ; 
— to give, to receive, a look, a gesture, — a fleeting token of inett'able 
attectioii. No weather banished these women from the gardens, nei- 
ther the extremes of heat or cold, nor the tempests of wind and rain. 
Some were as motionless as statues, otljers worn out with fatigue and 
watching, as soon us those they yearned for appeared, loll senseless to 
the ground. One would come with a new-born child in her arms, 
bathing it with tears in her l^usbaiid’s sight. Another lady, disguised 
as a beggar, would sit the wliole day long at the foot of a tree, where 
she could be seen by her husband. The misery of these poor women 
was extremest when a high fence was erected round the prison, and 
they were forbidden to remain stationary at any one spot. Then 
might they be seen wandering like shades through the dark and me- 
lancholy avenues of the gardens, casting eager, wistful looks at the 
impenetrable prison walls.” 

The deprivation of their friends; company rendered the pri- 
soners all the more dependent uponf their own society. A code 
of rules was drawn up ; the marriec ladies in rotation acted as 
housekeepers ; the services of the domestics were shared ; the 
sitting-rooms were all in common. 
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All went on as in a fashionable salon ; the women dressed as 
ever ; ties of friendship, love, and pleasure were formed. Every 
one contributed to the common fund of amusement. Musicians 
gave concerts ; poets recited their verses aloud, vying with each 
other to heap indignities upon the canaille by whom they were 
imprisoned, and novel theless, with a noble enthusiasm, singing 
the exploits of the Frencli army, which was then ranging France 
against the world. Softening by art the rigors of captivity, 
feasting and flirting, happy and careless, never was there' such a 
scene before. When in spite of all this th(i time hung lieavily 
upon their hands, they had other resources, ghastly and terrible in 
their light mockery and parody of their impending fate. M. 
Thiers has given us a description of one of these games. Alfred 
de Vigny, in that marvellous book “ Stello,"’ has given us another. 
Though appearing in a romance there is no doubt of its compa- 
rative truthfulness : — 

1 saw at one end of the table a small group amusing t]n*ms(‘lves 
With a game of cards. Their soil voices tlu'ir reserved and jiolished 
tone?', told me at tuice that they helotiged to tlie hitrlicst rank of society. 
They bowed to nu^ from their seats, but rose when they saw tin*, tlucht'ss 
de Saint Aignan. We passed on. At tlie other end of the table was 
a much larger group — younger and livelier — hustling, noisy and laugh- 
ing — a gatliering as of a court dancing party en negliye on the mor- 
row of the hall. There were young ladies ^catod to the right and to 
the left of their chaperons; there were joung men whispering in each 
other’s ears, pointing oul. this or tliat with Ihe finger of .scorn or 
jealousy. We could hear stifled laughter and .song-airs, and snatches 
of danee-inusic, and dance-steps and glidings to clajjping hands by 
way of eastagnets and triangles. They had formed a circle, and all 
were gazing at something that passed in the middle of the thronging 
crowd. This soinethiiig caused at flrsf a moment’s silence and atten- 
tion, and then a ringing outburst of blame and of enthusiasm, of mur- 
murs of applause or disapprobation, as it’ after a good scene or a bad. 
A head w'ould suddenly lie seen and then as suddenly disappear. ‘ It 
is some innocent game,’ .'•aid 1, slowly going round the large* square 
table. Madame de Saint- Aignan stopped, leant upon the table, and 
relinquished my arm to pre.ss her girdle w'itli her other hand — her 
customary gesture. ‘ 0 my God ! do not go near them ; it is their 
horrible game again,* she exclaimed ; ‘ 1 have so begged them not to 
play it any more. Where could they have learnt it ? It is an un- 
lieard of bravado. But I will stay here while you go and look on.’ 
i left her sitting on the bench, and went to see what I could. It by 
no means displeased me as much as it did her. On the contrary I 
admired this prison game, comi|irahle only to the exercises of the gla- 
diators. Indeed, without taking matters as 'gravely and weightily as 
the ancients, France has sometimes as much philosophy. We are all 
from father to son Romans in our first boyhood ; and we have never 
ceased to build us altars, and to worship before the same shrines to . 
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which our fathers prayed. We have all of us at school applauded the 
game of* ‘ dying with grace,’ which even the slaves of the Roman peo- 
ple practised. And liere 1 saw these other poor slaves of a sovereign 
people do as much, without any pretence or affectation, laughing, jest- 
jng, saying a thousand mocking words of tlieir ignoble masters. Mt 
is your turn now, Madame de Porigord,’ said a young gallant in a 
garb of blue silk, slashed with white, ‘ show us how you can mount !’ 

* Let us see what you can show,’ cried another. * Order ! order !’ ex- 

claimed they all ; * you are too free with your tongue, sir, and it is bad 
style I’ * Bad style as much as you like,’ said the accused ; ‘ but the 
game was invented to show us which of tlie ladies could mount most 
captivatingly.’ ‘ What childish folly,’ whispered a pretty woman of 
thirty. ‘1 certainly wont mount at all if tlie chair is not better 
placed I’ ‘ Oh ! oh ! Madame de Perigord, it is a shame !’ exclaimed 
another; ‘in our roll-call Sabine Vonville comes before you! Ah I 
mount as a Sabine, let us see !* * Luckily 1 am not in Sabine costume.* 

‘But where shall I put my feet ?* said the young lady, embarrassed. 
Peals of laughter, as every one advanced, stooped, gesticulated, showed, 
pointed. ‘ 'J’here ought to be a plank here.* — ‘ No, there.* — ‘ Three 
feet high.’ — ‘ Only two.’ — ‘ No, not so high as the chair.* — ‘Low'er still’ 
•““* J am sure you arc wrong.’ — ‘ Who lives will see.* — ‘ Nay, who dies 
will see!* — and ringing laughter again. ‘ You spoil the game,* said a 
grave gentleman seriously put about, and eyeing the young lady’s feet. 

* Well, come, tell me all the conditions,’ urges Madame de Perigord in 
the midst of the group. ‘ I have to mount upon the machine r” 

‘ Machine !' upon the stage,* interrupted another girl. ‘ Well, upon 
what you like to call it,* continued the first, and without raising her 
dress more than two inches above her ankles — ‘ Ah ! here I am,’ and 
jumping into the chair she rested there a moment. General applause. 

‘ And after that p’ she asked. * Afterwards p — oh, that’s no affair of 
yours,’ replied one. ‘ Afterwards P click ! click !’ laughed a burly 
gaoler. ‘ Afterwards p oh ! don’t you harangue the people,* said a 
young nun ; ‘ thei-e’s nothing ia worse taste.’ — ‘ And nothing more 
useless,’ added 1, ... * Ah, now w'e shall see something,* they 

shouted on all sides. A young, a very young, lady advanced with the 
elegance of an Athenian girl towards the centre of the circle. . . . 

Her regular profile, her grave mouth, her jet-black eyes, and her eye- 
brows, severe and arched, after the manner of Circassian women, had 
in them something determined and original, which touched and shamed 
us all It was Mdlle de Coigny ; she whom 1 had seen praying to 
God in the prison yard. She seemed to think with pleasure upon all 
she did herself, not at all of what tliose who were gazing at her were 
doing. She advanced with the sparklings of joy in her eyes. 1 love 
to see tha'l at sixteen or seventeen. It is the best possible innocence. 
This joy, so to speak, electrified the worn faces of the prisoners. This 
was, indeed, the Young Captive who WUs ‘ not willing to die yet.’ Her 
veiy air said — A 

‘ Ma bienveuue au jour me rL dans tous les yeuxl* 
and 


‘ L’illusion fdcoiide habile dans mon sein/ 
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She waa in the very act of mounting. ‘ Oh, not you, not you T cried 
a young man, in a grey dress, whom I had not remarked before, com- 
ing out of the crowd. ‘ Do not mount, I beg, I pray you !’ She 
stopped, gave a little shrug of her shoulders, like a pettish child, and 
put her finger on her lips. She regretted the gu i 1 loti nc-ch air, and 
peeped at it sideways. At this moment some one said — ‘ But Madame 
de Coigny is there.* Directly, with a quick presence of wit, and a 
rare delicacy of good sense, they took down the chair, broke up the 
circle, and formed a little quadrille, to hide from her this singular re- 
petition of the drama of the Place de la Rioolutiony 

And thus they played their game through all the least details, 
even to the shades of the departed corning buck, dressed ghost- 
like in a tablecloth, telling the horrors of liell, and prophesying 
the ruin of their iniquitous judges, dragging them from their 
lofty seats into the abyss of some dark recess. And in the midst 
of all the gaoler at any moment would call out the names of 
those who were wanted for the actual drama of which this was 
but the rehearsal. It waa thus,” says llioffe, that upon the 
bosom of death, we spoke the truth boldly in our prophetic 
pastimes, in the midst of spies and traitors.” 

To Chenier — a poet, a thinker, a dreamer — the scene must 
liave been strangely painful, but even to him the imprisonment 
had its pleasures. Suvee, the artist, beguiled the tedium by 
painting the poet, and thus handing down his features to pos- 
terity. The two brothers Trudaine, the friends of his boyhood, 
w'ere there, and they eoniinued the old poetic studies of bygone 
times. They sang again the woods of Montigny, of Italy, of 
Greece, and recalled the liappy days when the poet, careless of 
the hand of fortune, had cried out merrily, we are three to one 
against her !” Arnoug the noble women, the beautiful young 
girls, who shed a perfume of hope and love through these gloomy 
dungeons there was one whose fate excited all the poet’s pity 
and compassion. This was the Duche.ss de Fleury, better known 
as Mdlle Airnce de Coigny. Her youth — she. was but sixteen — 
her beauty, her light, exquisite wit, her childish dread of death, 
all spoke to the poet's heart ; and this delicate mixture of pity 
auci love, consoling his captivity and hers, produced “ La Jeune 
Captive.” “This,” says Villemain, “is one of the chefs d’ceuvres 
of modern poetry, the purest of tender elegies, written in a style 
whose richness has something of the smiles and freshness of 
vouth.” The young captive, even in the prison, is so full of this 
innocent happiness of youth that she is not ready to die : — 

' Let a Htoic with tearless eyes hasli^ '‘Qa'on stoKque aux yeux dura vole eui> 
clutch at death, brasser la mort. 

But 1 with my tears and prayers at the Moi je pleure et j'esphre; au noir 

chilly N rih wind’s breath souffle du nord 
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Will sbircr and hide and flee. 
There pay be sorrowful days, but then 
there are hours of joy — 

Ah I was there ever a sweet but sooner 
or late roust cloy, — 

Or ever a stormless sea ? 

' Illusions and hopes and dreams are 
fluttering thro* my brain, 

Till the dreary dungeon walla would 
fetter roy soul in vain, 

For I borrow me airy wings ; 

0 joy for heaven’s free air, as merrily 
up I fly, 

Away from the snarer's nets, to the 
blue fields of the sky, 

Where Philomel soaring sings ! 

‘ Why should 1 die so young, when the 
lingering iwaeeful years, 

Full of soft lulling delights are wait* 
ing to still iny tears 
In their dreamless depths profound. 
Laughing his love in iny eyes, my 
darling kiss'd me to-day, 

Till my own joy overflows, to conjure 
and soothe away 

The sorrows of all around. 


Je plic et reldve nia t^te. 

S'il est des jours aoiers, il en est de 
doux 1 

Helas ! quel miel jamais n’a laissS de 
dC^gohte 1 

Quelle mer n’a point de tempdte ' 

** LMllusion f^eonde habite dans mon sein. 

D’une prison sur moi lea murs phsent 
en vain, 

J’ai les ailes de reBp6rance : 

Echappde aux reseaux de roiseleur 
cruel, 

Plus vi ve, plus heureuse, aux compagnes 
du ciel 

Philoindle chante ot s’ulance. 


**EBt-ce k moi de mourir ? Tranquille 
je m’endors 

Et tranquille je veille, et ma veille 
aux remords 

Ni mon sorameil nc sont en proie. 

Ma bienvenue au jour me rit dans tous 
les yeux ; t 

Sur des fronts abattns mon aspect 
dans ces lieux 

Kanime prcsqiie de la joie. 


‘ 0 Death ! thou canat wait awhile, for 
a nioni£bt let me bide, 

There are wMary henrt.s cno’, w'hose 
dolorous shame and pride 
Uail thee with pitiful cry ; 

For mo the summer has still such 
tremulous green delights, 

And Love such soft caresses, and my 
songs such wild delights, 

That I do not wish to die !’* 


* 0 mort ! tu p«;ux attendre ; dloigne, 
cloigne-toi ! 

Va consoler les oceurs que la honte, 
I’effroi, 

Le ])ft,le desespoir devore. 

Pour moi Pales encore a des asiles verts, 
Les amours des haisers, les muses des 
concerts, 

Je ue veux pas mourir encore. 


But it was not love alone that inspired the poet in bis impri- 
sonment. In his burning indignation he again and again attacked 
the enemies of France with terrible energy. He, too, did “ not 
wish to die” “ Sans percor, sans fouler, sans fletrie dans les fanges 
ces bourreaux, harbouler de lois,” without surviving these abhorred 
brigands long enough “ pour cracher sur les noms, pour chanter 
lenr suppUce.*' 

Here in the midst of spies and gaolers he had the same 
haughty disdain for safety ; he wrote with the same sweeping 
audacitjj^, as formerly in the colurnnvS of the Journal de Paris, 
and these things were noted to be hereafter brought against him 
— not that there was much utility Xiow in proofs of either guilt or 
innocence. Among his papers wa| found a strange document ; a 
kind of will, in which he describes^ himself faithfully before his 
conscience and before futurity. 
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** He is weary of sharing the shame of that vast crowd who, abhor- 
ring in secret as much as he can, yet by their silence, at least, encourage 
and approve these atrocious men and these abominable actions. Life 
itself is not worth so much opprobrium. When the shambles, the 
taverns, and the brothels vomit out their thousands of legislators, of 
magistrates, of generals of armies, iipspringiiig from the mud for their 
poor country’s good, he has in him a vastly other ambition, and he 
does not believe that his country will one day think it amiss to say, 
‘ This land which produced so many prodigies of iinbeeilil.y and vile- 
ness, produced also a little band of men who renounced neither their 
reason nor their conscience ; witnessing the triumphs of vice, they re- 
mained faithful to virtue, and did not blush at being men of standing. 
In those times of violence they dared to speak of justice ; in those tiine.s 
of utterest folly they dared to weigh matters calmly ; in those times 
of the most abject hypocrisy they never feugned to be scoundrels to 
purchase their repose at the cost of oppressed innocence. They 
concealed not their hate from those assassins who spared nothing to 
reward their friends, to pay their enemies — for both cost them only 
crimes ; and one named A. C. was among the five or six whom neither 
the general frenzy, nor greed, nor cowardice could cause to bend the 
knee bel'ore these cre^vned Jissassins, to touch hands sullied with 
murder, to seat tliornselves at a table where men were drinking the 
blood of brothers !* ” 

Amid the prison gaieties and love-making — though as the 
weeks rolled on their pleasures were one by one debarred — 
Chdnier found time to think of his past writings : — 

“ Mes parents, mes amis, I’avenir, ma jeunesse, 

Mes ecrits imparfaits.” 

And he set himself carefully to put them forth and complete 
them as far as he could. Not, however, having the MS. at hand 
he was compelled to work from mertiory. He wrote a preface for 
the volume he could never hope to see published. All this work 
was written on small scraps and slips of paper in characters so fine 
that they could scarcely be read without a glass ; when completed 
he concealed tliern carefully in the soiled linen which those at 
home were still allowed to collect. 

In the meantime the unfortunate family were still praying for 
his deliverance. Joseph was now obliged to change his abode 
every night, and yet he clearly saw that Robespierre’s days were 
numbered, that a week or two gained would be the salvation of 
his brother. More and more forcibly he endeavoured to impress 
the necessity of inaction upon bis father ; but the poor old man 
was weary of waiting, sick t(\ the death of his deferred hopes: 
How could he be cairn, he arl^ued to hirnself, when two of his 
sons were in prison, when the life of one was in imminent danger. 
Without saying a word to the family he addressed a petition to 
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the Council — from an irreproachable father who claims an irre- 
proachitble son, deprived for months of his liberty, but who never 
merited its loss.’' At first this step consoled hiwS troubles ; he 
thought to rescue his son, and then to triumphantly present him 
to the family. The petition was not answered, and in spite of 
Joseph’s cheering declarations that the counter-revolution which 
was to overthrow Robespierre was making immense strides, he 
again began to fret at this inaction which seemed to him so like 
indifference. At last he went secretly to see Barrfere, who 
received him coldly and with evasive replies. On the 3rd Ther- 
inidor (2i8t July) he tried to consult Andre as to what steps 
could bo taken, but he was refused admission to the prison. On 
the morrow he again visited Barrcre, and the wretch, wearied of 
him and his plaints, said with a cruel significance, '‘Leave me now, 
Mousiour, leave me, your son shall come forth in three days from 
JSaint-Lazare.” Upon this third day the public accuser made 
out by instructions the act of accusation against Andrd 
Chenier. 

For many years it was maintained thi^t Joseph had shown 
great indifference about his brother’s fate, that if, even as one of 
his defenders says, he had done something, he had not done 
enough.” Rumours of a deeper dye, too, were afloat, anti a writer 
in the Edinlmrgk Jievieiv for March, 1821, declares that the 
facts alleged against Joseph had never been disproved, and com- 
municates them on the authority “ of a person who had long bcim 
a friend of the family, who liad sheltered Andre Chenier while 

E ersecuted by the Revolution, and enjoyed the confidence of 
is father until his death.” The Reviewer’s narrative is as 
follows : — 

** He w!is coiidcmncd to die two days before the fall of Robespierre. 
In the interval between his condemnation and execution his father 
flew to the Convention, and in one of the adjoining apartments found 
Joseph C., surrounded by some of his most ferocious colleagues. 
‘J’here he fell upon his knees to implore mercy from one of his sons to 
the other. Marie Joseph rose from his seat, and leaning his head on 
liis hand, on the chimney, remained mute and motionless, while Robes- 
pierre himself seemed to wait for one word from him to grant his 
brother's pardon. But that word Joseph Chenier did not utter, even 
when the old man, rising from his knees with all the energy of despair, 
cried out in a voice of thunder, ‘ Je te donne ma malediction !’ and 
hurst out of the room. Andre Chenier was guillotined the next day ; 
and his father, upon whoso authority this story rests, died of grief. 
... It is said, long after the m^der of Andre Chenier, a letter 
was by some means or otiier daily co|veyed to his brother, containing 
merely these words ; — I 

* Cain, Cain, qu'as*tu fait de ton frere F* 
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Joseph died a natural death in 1813, pursued by shame — not by re- 
morse.*’ 

It is a painful story to quote, worth quoting, however, as it was 
generally believed, but from all evidence, external and direct, 
utterly and entirely false. 

On the morning of the 6th Tliermidor — three days after M. de 
Chenier’s last appeal — there was an unusual stir within the prison 
walls. About midday the heavy cars — too well known alas ! — 
were driven into the courtyard, but it was not until the evening 
that the fatal list was read over — none who heard their names 
once called ever returned — and at the head of the deatlj roll 
stoo<l the name of Andre Chenier. It was a moment of eternal 
farewells, laden with all the bitterness of death ; of the severing 
of those ties that in the weariness of prison -life had become as 
love and friendship. Andre threw himself into the arms of the 
brothers Tnidaine, who were left behind only to survive for a 
day, and then the gloomy cortdge started for the Coiiciergerie, 
where Foiiquier ^J’inville sat in jndt^mont. They were too 
late for trial that evening, and there was thus one nights 
respite. 

Early in the morning of the 7th Thormidor (2/>th July) he ap- 
])eared at the bar of the tribunal, wdtb forty-four other prisoners. 
They were allowed to make no defence. A collective Recusation 
'was read, an individual statement and an individual interrogation 
rapidly slurred over, and after two short hours of these formal 
mockeries thirty-eight, of the accused were condemned. At the 
top of the death-roll stood the names of Roucher, the poet, and 
of Andre Chdnier. They were found guilty of “ having declared 
themselves enemies of the people, of having taken part in the 
plots and conspiracies of ‘Capet ijnd his family,’ of keeping 
up intelligence with the foes of the Republic, of writing agains^t 
liberty and in defence of tyranny.*" In Aridrd’s case a further 
charge was added of having satirized the fete given to the Swiss 
guard— this was the work of his powerful enemy, Collot d’Her- 
bois. The sentence was “ Instant DeathJ* 

The trial was over at midday — the executions were to take 
place in the afternoon or evening. When, wondered the 
prisoners, when would the hour arrive 1 Ah, in those stormy 
times men were attuned to heroic living — to heroic dying. There 
were mutual confidences, mutual encouragements ; lasil wishes, 
last hopes, last prayers ; not in the silent gloom of a night before 
execution, but in the full glor^ of a July sun streaming through 
the prison bars, as if to renlnd them all how beautiful, how 
happy was the life they were^ieaving. Now it was in his death- 
hour, face to face with the pallid spectre, that Andrd wrote 
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what must, from its genesis, ever be the most pathetic of his 
poems — 


* Ab the Ban’s last flashing ray, 

As the last cool breeze i^rom the shore, 
Cheer the close of a dying day, 

Thus I strike niy lyre once more. 

As now by the scaifold I wait 

Each nionient of time seems the last, 
For the clock, like a Anger of fate, 
Points onwards and onwards fast. 
Perch Mice ere the hand goes round, 
Perchance ere I hear the beat 
Of the measured and vigilant sound 
Of its sixty sonoi ' us feet, 

The sleep of the tomb will close 
On my wearied lids and eyes, 

Before each thronging thought that 
glows 

Can have taken fltting guise. 

And One, bearing death in his hand, 
Like a grim recruiter of shades, 

Will come with his murdemus band. 
And, amid the clangour of blades, 
Fill all these gloomy con-idol’s 
With rtsoundiugs of my name.” 


^‘Gomme un dernier rayon, comme nn 
dernier zdjihyre 

Aiiirae la An d’nn beau jour, 

Au pied de I'dcLafaud J’essaye encor 
ma lyre, 

Peut-etre est-ce bient6t mon tour ; 
Pcut-fiire avant que I’heure en cercle 
promcriee 

Ait posd sur Tdinail brillant 
Dans Ics soixanle pas ou sa route est 
hurnde, 

Son pied sonore et vigilant, 

Le Bomrueil du tombeau pi-essera ma 
paiip'cre ! 

Avant qne de ses deux moitids 
Ce vers quo je commence ait atleint la 
derwicre, 

Peut-etre en ces murs effrayds 
Le messagerde mort, noir recrutcur des 
ombres 

Escortd d’iiifflmes soldals, 

Bemplira de mon noin ces longs curri* 
dors sombres.” 


A fragment like liia life — a glorious beautiful fragment inter- 
rupted by tlie advent of the guard. It was no time then for 
fear or shrinking. Women and young girls cheered each other 
onward ; men did not dare to be craven. Far from friends and 
lovers they clave each to the other. At last, a little before six, 
the heavy cars drew up. Human life was over, and it befitted 
all to commence the life immortal with the glory of an heroic 
death. All w^as over, yet as he Avalked up the waggon steps, 
Andrd gave one last regret to his broken life. “ To die, to die, 
and yet I had something there !” he cried, striking his forehead 
with his liaud. It was the Muse, says Chateaubriand, who in 
this supreme hour revealed to him his genius. 

He was placed upon the same bench as that other unfortunate 
poet Roucher. Then the cars drove oflf through a crowd eager 
for excitement, utterly callous to misfortune— fed daily on blood- 
shed and massacres, yelling for ever for fresh victims — a crowd 
insensate, many-headed, brutal, hurling jeers and curses at the 
prisoners as they passed. Some few wearied with an over-glut 
of hoiTi^rs averted their faces and turned aside. None dared to 
do more, few dared so much. And still the cars drove on ; the 
two poets meeting at every halt the eyes of a sorrowing friend, 
who was attending them as at ^eir funeral. As 4o drowning 

* ** CoropobC Ic 7 Therniidor, 179'!, au niatiu, peu d’instants avant d’aller au 
supplies.*' 
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men, to dying men stricken with any sudden death, the thoughts, 
the events of a whole life crowd into a moment s space, so true 
to the dreams of their boyhood and their manhood, to the soul- 
life that could never be guillotined or trampled out, their last 
thoughts were of poetry and friendship. Let the mob shriek 
out and surge around with brutal insults to their courage and 
their innocence ! Let the scaffold with its blood-stained axe 
and bloodier basket loom before ! What was that now to them? 
The pangs of death were over! Quietly amidst the roar they 
repeated, one to the other, the first scene of Andromaque ; — 
Andre commencing, — 

“ Oui, puisque je retrouve un ami si fidc^lc, 

Ma IdrLune va prendre uiio face non voile, 

Et deja son courroux semble s’otre adouci 
JDepuis qu’clle a ])ris soin dc nous njoiiidre ici.” 

At last the Place de la RiSvolutiou was reached, and they 
mounted the scaffold, still congratulating each other that it weni 
better to die than to live in fiendldi days like tlH‘se. A Inst grasp 
of the hand, a last fond dispute as to which slioiild die first, so 
as to spare the other the horror of seeing a friend hulchored, a 
last look of pride and pity upon the seething crowd holow, and 
all tyranny ami wrong and injustice were over for evermore. 

“ It is so beautiful to die young,” so sweet to die for one's 
country, to give a world of enemies and haters a victim without 
reproach, to surrender to Almighty God a life still full of the in- 
nocent illusions of youth. So died Aiulrd Ch(^uier on the 25tli 
July, 1794?, in the thirty-second year of his ag(\ 

Three days after this, at this same Place de la Revolution 
perished liis murderer Robespierrq. But three days only, and 
Andre Chcni(ir would have been saved ! 

On the following morning Joseph saw the dreadful intelligence 
for the first time in the daily papers. His agony and grief were 
terrible. Uttering nothing but subs and imprecations, looking 
nothing but despairs and miseries, he rushed to his brother 
Sauveufs fiancee, and flinging himself at her feet sohbed, with 
his face in his hands, “They have killed him ! they have killetl 
him ! ” Madame Landais, pale and motionless as death, stam- 
mered, “Who? who?” — “My brother,” — “Which of them?” 
— “Andre.” Madame Landais clasped her hands ia prayer. 
The dreary silence w^as broken by Joseph — “Oh! how can I 
announce it to my father, Xp my mother ! Let us go together 
at once.” 1 

His drawn features, his blcvodshot and swollen eyes, drew from 
old M. de Chenier an exclamation of affright. “ My Ood ? what 
has happened “ Which is it, speak ! Tell us of this new 
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raiseiy?*' cried the poor mother, clutching hold of Madame 
Landais with feeble, trembling arms. Joseph made a super- 
human effort, and stuttered in a broken voice, “Andre has just 
appeared at the tribunal.'* Madame de jOhcnier threw herself 
into Madame Landais arms, shrieking, “ Oh, my God ! my God !*' 
M. de Ciionier, with a heart thumping through his breast, wdth 
unutterable dread in his voice, articulated, “ Kh ! eh ! well ?*' 
Joseph remained silent, but the unfortunate old man compre- 
hended only too quickly. Raising his feeble arms towards the sky, 
he cried in despair, “ The murderers ! it was this they promised 
me ^vhen they said ‘ three days !' '* Joseph, who was supporting 
his father, recoiled in affright. “They have promised you? — 
who? What do you mean ? You have presented a request to 
whom, whe n, bow ?” Then the unhappy father told what he 
could of his unbearable despair, of his secret petition, his stolen 
interview. Joseph, maddened with grief and frenzy, cursed his 
father as a murderer, hurling reproaches at him. “ My son ! my 
son ! do not overwhelm me with woe ! Oh, wretch ! Oh, 
misery !*’ Then the son as wildly as before begged his fathers 
forgiveness, and again their tears were mingled. 

After Robespierre’s death Joseph Ghenicr recovered his influ- 
ence in the Assembly, and through his eflbrts Sauveur was even- 
tually saved. But tlioir father had received his death-blow ; he 
survived Andre only ten months. 

Having published but two short poems up to the time of his 
d(‘ath, and those in an ephemeral form, Andre Chenier was yet 
acknowledged b}^ all who kne^v Jiim to be possessed of the rarest 
genius. Six months after his execution — a time still poignant 
with melancholy memories — “^La Jeune Ca{)tive” was published 
in the Decade with this editorial note — “Andre Chenier had 
studied much, written much, hut pnhlisliod very little. Few of 
us are sufHciently aware >vhat ineparahle loss poetry, philosophy, 
and ancient erudition have sustained by his death.” 

This was followed by the publication in the newspapers of two 
or three other pieces. But it must ever remain a stigma upon 
his brother Joseph — himself a literary man, and something at all 
events of a poet — that amidst his ow'n epliemeral labours he did 
not make time to fulfd the pious duties of an tiditor to the poems 
ill his poaiessiou, the worth of which he had certainly sufficient 
critical knowledge to perceive. Still he did not conceal the 
mauuscripts. Far from it ; they wpe lent only too readily, to 
be soiled, torn, and stolen. They ivere repeatedly copied and 
quoted, and, in one or two instnncAs, pilfered to make other re- 
putations. And in that small and precious circle whose applause 
is worth the praise of a world of professional critics, Andre's genius 
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was acknowledged — among the most fervent of his admirers 
being Chateaubriand. By degrees the shorter poems and frag- 
ments found their way into print. But it remained for M. 
Daunon, to whom they had been bequeathed by Joseph, to 
publish them collectively. The editorship of the volume was 
entrusted to M. Latouche. From the surviving brother he re- 
ceived some further poems, and he did his pleasant duty well — 
almost too zealously, for he suppressed some short pieces for fear 
of marring a reputation already made. 

In 1819 the first edition appeared, and a quarter of a century 
after the poet's death his works achieved a sudden, wide-spread, 
and lasting reputation. Corning when they did, these poems 
served as a key-note to much of the poetry of the nineteenth 
century — were more fittingly introduced then than they 
would have been in the century before; bringing to that young 
school, boi’n iu the spirit-stirring days of revolution, when 
great initjds come upon the earth — to Hugo, to Lamartine, to 
de Vigny, to de a race of p'^cts aflaiiu^ with the glories 

of an unknown future — i‘n‘sh, cool, new thoughts of the ohl 
Greek world — a world of loftii^r art, of purer ambitions, of more 
unselfish motives than ours, and giving to all mankind, directly 
or imlirectly, fresh glini[)S(‘s of eternal (leauty, new renderings of 
an art that neither gold nor fame could sully. Bt^^ueathing us 
all, moreover, as a protest against the materialism that is judged 
by bankers’ balance, lliat is measured by gnati fled greed and self- 
satisfied vanity, the story of a strangely unselfish life, a strangely 
unselfish death. 


Art. VII. — ItKCENT Experiments with the Senses. 

1. Elemente der Psychophpslk. Von G. T. Fechner. Leipzig: 

1860. 

2. Handbuch der physiologUchcn Optik. Von H. Helm- 

holtz. Leipzig : 1 867. 

3. Physiologifiche Untersacltungm im Gehiete der Optik. 

Von A. W. VoLKMANN. Leipzig: 1863. 

4. Beitrcige zur Tkcorie der SmiiesivahrnehmurCt/eri. Von 

W. Wundt. Leipzig und Heidelberg : 1862. 

I lHE phenomena of sensjftion constitute in a peculiar manner 
the borderland of Physiology and Psychology; for while all 
mental operations undoubtedly imply physiological conditions, 
the direct observation of these conditions is in most cases ren- 
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derod impracticable by reasoQ of their great subtlety and inac- 
cessibility. ^ In the case of the organs of sense, however, physio- 
logical observation is specially favoured. The cause to be ob- 
served being some external stimulus, as a pencil of rays of light, or 
an adjusted series of weights, which is wholly in the experimen- 
ter’s hand, and may be varied or circumscribed at his pleasure, 
there arc presented the most favourable conditions of physical 
experimentation. Further, the comparative isolation and acces- 
sibility of these organs and their nervous connexions, as com- 
pared with the deep-lying and intricate structures of the centres, 
very much facilitate the study of the precise changes to which 
they arc liable under the operation of a given external stimulus. 
For these reasons the physiology of the senses has attained a 
very high degree of precision and certainty, and is fast becoming 
the must elaborate def)firtment of the science of organism. 

With this increased attention of physiologists to the facts of 
sensation, psychologists have every reason to be content. It is 
j)erfectly true that much of this experimentation mi^itjustas 
readily have been undeitakcu by the latter in the interests of 
their pariicular science as by the former ; }et they will hardly 
regret that their omissions have been inadi; good by the labours 
of others. Investigations into the precise nnxie of sensation 
producible by a given variety of stimulus are just of that nature, 
that a student of nervous processes, or of iiKMital operations, 
might efjually \Nell h.ave taken them in hand. Of course the aim 
of the two would not bo exactly the same. To tlie former the 
mental chnnent is of secondary importance, being simply a co- 
eftect, easily ascertainable, by means of which his inference to 
tlie real physiological etfect may be corrected. To the psycho- 
logist, on the other hand, the •mental factor is the essential part 
of the phenomenon. It is this that he is studying, and the exact 
conditions of wljich he seeks to determine. Yet while there is 
this apparent difference in the claims of the two classes of in- 
quirers, the method of inquiry is really the same for botln The 
introduction to the several organs of sense, of a large variety of 
well-ascertained stimuli, and the observation of their effects, 
while necessary for studying the precise physiological functions 
of the organa, are just the best means of learning the exact 
nature of sensation itself. 

Simplebhscrvation of our sensations by self-reflection, it should 
1)0 remembered, tells us very little about them. By means of 
this we learn to compare, discrimini^e, and classify them accord- 
ing to their several qualitative pecuf arities. But there are many 
other aspects of them which this self-observation tells us scarcely 
anything about. When we wish, for example, to ascertain the exact 
duration of a given sensation, or cla^ of sensations, we find it 
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necessary to resort to some objective measure of time. Our mere 
unaided feeling of the duration of a pain, for instance, is a very 
vague and feeble means of measurement. We all know how 
commonly in daily life our individual and subjective impression 
has to be corrected by a reference to an objective standard. 
Now, it is just this want of precision in our subjective estimate 
of sensation which renders its systematic study in connexion 
with its objective causes a matter of such psychologic moment. 
In these experiments the external cause, as the stimulus of light, 
is something non-individual, something determinate and uniform 
to all minds ; consequently, it may be precisely measured. From 
this it follows that the resulting sensation receives a new inode 
of measurcrnoiit. Variations in intensity, duration, &c., which 
conld never have received precise estimation from the mere data 
of subjective feeling, may in this connexion with nicely determi- 
nable causes assume the shape of an exact law. No doubt the 
indefinitencss and o.scillation of individual feeling will still tend 
to counteract any such effort to (|rantify sensation. Yet by 
varying the experiments and by taking different states of the 
same individual, as well as many dilferent indiviilnals, an ap- 
proximate e.^tiinate of these aspects of sensation, regarded as a 
mathematical function of the exciting physical cause, may he 
arrived at. ^ 

While these experiments of the physiologist thus directly con- 
tribute to the scientific study of sensation, tlioy servo to illustrate 
very copiously the mental processes and laws previously arrived 
at by subjective observation. In order to understand this, it must 
be remembered that the mature sensations here dealt with are 
the product not only of the present external stimulation, but also 
of the individuMl’s past experiencesk It is impossible to pro<luce, 
an<l at tluj same time obtain an account of what may be called 
a virgin sensation, such as may he conceived as the impression of 
an infant’s mind ; that is, so fiiir as it is capable of exi.stiiig clearly 
at all, without an accretion of association. Inextricably inter- 
woven with all our familiar sensations are ideas of connected 
experiences, so that it is a matter of extreme difficulty to separate 
the net amount of sensation from the rest of the momentary 
impression. The physiologist, it is clear, must seek to make 
this separation if he is to assign the precise character of the 
effect of the stimulation. Hence these experiments are of no little 
value in adding to our knowledge of the range of memory and 
inference in onr most rudimentary mental life. 

In the following account of some of ‘the most interesting of 
recent physiological experiments with the senses, we propose to 
select simply those which boar directly on one of these two re- 
sults ; either serving to render more clear and precise the nature 
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and laws of sensation^ or helping to illustrate and confirm some 
mental law. 

The first class of physiological experiments to be noticed here 
has to do with the measurement of sensation. We have already 
remarked, that our unaided subjective feeling tells us very little 
respecting the exact quantity or duration of a sensation. It is 
only by observing these phenomena in connexion with some fixed 
and nicely definable objective standard, that we are able to 
determine their various aspects of quantity. A number of phy- 
siologists, chit fly German, have occupied themselves with this 
method of ineasuring the sensibilities of our organism ; and 
although many of the results of these investigations appear to 
add little to our knowledge of the general relation between 
ntrvous stimulation and conscious sensation, they are perhaps 
worth recording as data by means of which such more general 
principles are to be arrived at. 

With respect to the duration of a sensation viewed as the 
effect of a nervous power, there are several points deserving of 
attentiou. First of all, it is clear that the initiating process 
occupies an appreciable time. It has been estimated that when 
a muscle is made to contract by communicating a short electric 
stimulus to the motor nerve, about one-sixtieth of a stjcond 
elapses before the effect of contraction becomes visible. Yet no 
method hlis as yet been discovered of estimating tlie interval 
between the application of the external stimulus and the com- 
mencement of the resulting feeling. Tliere are two distinct 
questions involved in this unknown interval. The first relates 
to the transmission of a nervous impulse from the periphery to 
the sentifut centres. This point has but little psychological 
interest. The second refers, to tlio minimum duration of the 
nervous process in the central regions in order that a distinct 
sensation may result. It is very probable that some limit of 
duratiou exists below which a nervous change fails to produce a 
sensation, and it is suppusable that at all times a vast number 
of such brief and feeble pulses arc coursing, so to speak, across 
the regions of the brain without contributing to consciousness 
any of its distinct elements. The number of vague fugitive 
feelings which fill up the interstices of our definite conscious life 
may be conceived as the immature products of too rapidly 
ceasing pulsations in the nervous substance. Any advance to> 
wards the proof and rneasuromeiit of this minimum interval 
would be of great value in helping to determine tlie minimum 
duration of a clear sensation. Such a discovery, if possible at 
all, could only be made by means of just such objective experi- 
mentation with the senses as that here described. The physical 
processes taking place in the hidden structures of the brain, lend 
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themselves to no immediate observation, and can only be ap- 
proximately determined as the intervening stages between an 
observable stimulation of a peripheral nerve and a discoverable 
eflfect in the subject’s mind. 

If it be as yet impossible to measure the rate of travelling of 
an inward nervous current, a good deal has been done to deter- 
mine the duration of such a current in the central regions. It 
is a well-known fact, that a nervous change lasts considerably 
longer than the contact of the external stimulus which occasions 
it ; and this fact is of great significance in accounting for all 
later or ideal appearances of the sensation. The existence of 
this self-prolonged sensation is best observed in the impressions 
ot the eye, and it is here that the phenomenon has received the 
most precise estimation. 

It is well known to students of optics, that when a circular 
disc with alternate black and white sectors is made to rotate about 
an axis, there is a certain rate of rotation above which all single 
impressions of the black and white i arfaces cease, giving place 
to a continuous sensation of grey. This is at once accounted for 
by the persistence of a sensation, just spoken of. The impression 
left at any given point of the retina by a white sector, continues 
unabated during the brief interval in which the black sector 
passes over it, and the effect is the same if the quantity of 
light issuing from the white sectors were distributed uniformly over 
the whole surface of the disc. By ascertaining the time occupied 
by each rotation, and what fraction the breadth of tiie black sector 
forms of the whole circumference, it is possible to measure the 
exact maximum duration of an impression of light in unabated 
degrees. Different physiologists in attemjiting this have reached 
different results. Tlius Plateau found, that in ordinary dayliglit 
the time of transition of a black sector, and so of the unchanged 
impression of light, could be made as large as '191 seconds. 
Professor Ilelinholtz, again, say.s, that with strong lamp-light 
the time of transition must not be greater than l-48th of a second, 
though in weak moonlight it may he as much as l“2()th.* 
When the light is weaker, it should be added, the time of the 
unchanged after-impression is greater, there being here less ex- 
haustion of the nerve by the succeeding stimulations. Further, 
different coloured light appears to have a different duration of 
after-effect, an impression of blue remaining longer titan one of 
red or yellow. On Young's hypothesis, adopted by Helmholtz, 

* See Helmholiz, ** Ilandbuch der phjsiologibckea Optik.” Part II. } 22. 

** Die Dauer der Liclitemptiaduug,” This work is a complete repositorj of 
physiological investigations with the eye, both older and newer, and we shall 
constantly need to refer to it. 
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of three classes of fibres distributed through the retina, sensitive 
only to red, blue and green rays respectively, it must be sup- 
posed that the fibres sensitive to blue are most susceptible of 
this after-effect; that is, retain the longest the molecular move- 
ments supposed to be set up in a nerve by an external stimulus. 
Plateau has also sought to determine the time during which an 
after-impression of light continues in decreasing intensity. This 
is found to be greater as the acting light is stronger. From this 
it follows that a powerful stimulus of light produces an after- 
impression which begins to fade much sooner than that of a 
feeble stimulus, though it has on the whole the longest effect. 
These same experiments with the discs show, too, that the after- 
impression of a light stimulus depends simply on the quaiitity 
of light falling on a given point of the retina, so that it is just 
the same whether an intense light acts for a brief interval or a 
faint light for a longer interval. 

Another point in connexion with the duration of sensation is 
the time required for exhausting a nerve. When, for example, a 
fibre of the optic nerve has been stimulated for some while, 
instead of the positive effect of an after •im])rc*ssion there appears 
a negative effect in a temporary diminution of its sensibility. 
Hence the phouoinena of negative images, or after-images 
(Nachbilder), as the Germans so happily term them. Helmholtz 
tells us that, for having these negative images most distinctly 
and persistently, it is best to let the first stimulating light act for 
n period of five to ten sccoufls. In this case the positive after- 
effect is evanescent and inappreciable. A negative image of 
bright clouds remains, under these circumstances, as long as eight 
minutes. It is found, further, that different coloured light acts 
dillerently in exhausting the eerve. According to Young’s view 
of the classes of optic fibres, the complementary image tliat suc- 
ceeds a long impression of a given colour arises from the tempo- 
rary incapacity of the corresponding class of fibres. 'J’hus, after 
looking some while at a green object, the fibres sensitive to green 
rays become exhausted, so tliat when the eye is afterwards 
directed to a white object, tlie part of the retina which received 
the green rays is unaffected by the green elements of the white 
light, and the remaining rays produce a sensation of the comple- 
mentary colour — namely, purple. This exhau.sting effect is sup- 
posed, lik^j that of the positive after-impression, to be of different 
duration for the different classes of fibres. An impression of 
white light, as afforded by the sun, may sometimes leave a series 
of images of various colours, and this effect is probably due both 
to the various susceptibility of the three classes of fibres to a 
positive after-impression already alluded to, and also to their 
unequal liability to exhaustion. At the same time it seems im- 
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possible, according to Helmholtz, to assign proportions to these 
two influences in producing the effect described. 

Although both the phenomenon of self-sustaining nervous pro- 
cess and that of temporary exhaustion of the nerve, seem only 
susceptible of accurate observation in the region of visual impres- 
sion, they undoubtedly extend to all departments of sensation. 
Thus it is very easy to observe, at times, a lingering after- 
sensation of tone left by some external stimulus. Possibly expe- 
riments may be extended to these as well as to other classes of 
our sensations. One question presents itself here of great interest 
to the psychologist. Does the degree of persistency of the after- 
sensation vary directly with the degree of facility in ideal repro- 
duction of tlie sensation ? The impressions of the eye, which 
manifest most conspicuously the first qualit}^ are also among the 
most recoverable of our sensations. Further, it has been ob- 
served by Purkinje and Aubert, that an impression of light fades 
away much more (piickly on the peripheral jjarts of the retina 
than at the centre, and it is clear tlr t our visual recollections 
consist almost exclusively of ideas of impressions projected on the 
central regions of perfect vision, lloncu it is just possible that 
a more exact method of estimating the duration of this after- 
effect in the other sensations would show this correspondence to 
be uniform. It may be presumed, too, a priori, tbat^since this 
after-effect is due to a self-sustained activity, of the related parts 
of the centres when the periplu'ral stimulation ceases, it will 
involve the power of central activity without any such peripheral 
initiation — that is, the appearance of ideal forms of sensation. 
With respect to the liability of the iierv(‘S to temporary exhaus- 
tion, this must be considered, in part at least, as a universal pro- 
perty of the cerebro-spinal .systena, forming the physiological 
basis of the well-known psychological fact, that conscious life 
consists in continual change of state, every impression or feeling 
tending to grow indistinct and feeble after a certain duration. 
At the same time this need of relief does not present itself in the 
same form or degree in all inodes of nervous action. As seen in 
the case of visual impressions, the fibres sensitive to one variety 
of coloured light are much sooner exhausted than those which 
subserve another kind of sensation. It would be interesting to 
inquire whether the demand for temporary cessation is not 
greater in the case of those parts of the nervous system least 
employed in daily life. Apart from the increased facility of 
muscular effect arising from repetition of any class of impreasion 
or idea, it is quite conceivable that those nervous fibres which 
are most frequently used come to possess an increased capacity 
of unbroken work. If, as seems probable, great liability to ex- 
haustion goes with feeble tenacity of after-impression, the fact 
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just mentioned with respect to the peripheral parts of the retina 
would appear to favour this view of the effect of exercise on the 
working capacity of a nerve.* 

Finally, it may be hinted that if liability to exhaustion varies 
inversely as the power of retaining after-impression, and if this 
latter varies directly as the power of ideal revival or recol- 
lection, we must exjiect to find among those classes of sen- 
sations least susceptible of this revival the least capacity for 
sustained and unbroken feeling. Thus, for example, tastes ought 
to be much less enduring sensations than visual impressions. 
That is to say, a taste would much sooner grow feeble and require 
variation of impression than a sensation of colour of equal inten- 
sity. Whether this is so may well be left to the individual 
reader to decide from his own experience. 

We may now pass to the consideration of another class of 
investigations into what we may call the dimensions of a sensa- 
tion ; we refer to the large number of recent attempts to measure 
the intensive and extensive magnitude of sensation. By intensive 
magnitude is meant the intensity or force of a sensation, by 
extensive magnitude, its volume, which, roughly speaking, corre- 
sponds to the area of the sentient surface and the number of 
nervous elements acted upon. In both these aspec ts of sensa- 
tion numerous experiments have recently been made, more 
especially* by German ph)?su>logists. E. H. Weber led the way 
in his famous discoveries of the various degrees of tactile and 
muscular sensibility resident in diirerent parts of the bodily 
surfece. Others have carried similar modes of inquiry into the 
regions of visual sensations. Finally, the results of these many 
experiments liave been collected and formulated into a general 
law by Weber's colleague, G. T. Fechner. In giving an account 
of these investigations we shall be able to quote almost entirely 
Irorn this author’s works t We shall first of all discuss the 
intensity or force of a sensation only, and leave the more diffi- 
cult topic of its extensive magnitude to the close. 

It is clear that the intensity of a sensation, as distinguished 
from that of its external stimulus, is entirely a matter of sub- 
jective feeling. At the same time, as we have already hinted, 
mere subjective feeling would tell us very little about the 


* On tlfo ovoUitioii hypoiliesis it might be possible to explain any innate 
inequality in Ibis respect; tor example, between the optic and the gustatory 
nerve, by supposing them to be the effects of long processes of exercise through 
many generations. 

t Fechner has several sfatements of his general theory in the "Abhaud- 
lungen der fciiohsiscuen Gesellschaft dcr Wissenschaften.*’ Uis most systematic 
exposition is to be found in his “ Elemente der Psycliophysik,” and from tbi9 
we have extracted our account of it. 
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general quantitative relations of our sensations. In order to 
reduce these scattered and isolated subjective appreciations to 
something like a general expression, it is necessary to studythem 
in conjunction with certain definite variations in the objective 
cause. By this means we may learn how the feeling of magni- 
tude in our sensation varies with changes in the absolute 
magnitude of the object, and so reach a more precise and 
scientific statement of the relation between nervous stimulation 
and sensation, body and mind. This is Webers method as it 
has been enlarged and explained by Fechner. 

By mere introspection of our sensations we know, first of all, 
the fact of their equality ; and, secondly, their mutual relations of 
inequality, as greater or less. As a general rule it is impossible 
to say that one sensation is twice or three times as intense as 
another. We do, no doubt, speak of a light as being twice as 
bright as another, or a sound twice as powerful ; but such nu- 
merical judgments are very generally indf)finite, and involve for the 
most part a reference to some objective measure, as, for example, 
that the sound twice as powerful woind produce the some force 
of sensation as the other at twice its distance. Further, it may 
be added tlial, when the sensations arc of different orders, any 
estimation of their relative intensities is very inexact. Thns it 
is often impossible to say that a sensation of tone is more intense 
than another of colour. In cases where our judgment is very 
unwavering, it will be found that we compare the sensations 
mediately by a reference to the average strength of either class. 
Thus, when an impression of light is far above the common 
level ( f light impressions, and one of sound far below the level of 
sound impressions, we do not hesitate to pronounce one more 
intense than the other. In proportion as the heterogeneous 
sensations have any element in comrnon besides mere force, as a 
feeling of pleasure or pain, they are of course much more sus- 
ceptible of direct measurement.* 

The methods, then, of estimating by objective experiment the 
force of sensation needed to recognise both these limitations — first 

* Still even here we see the inijiossibilitj of reaching exact appreciations 
of equality or inequality between heterogeneous feelings. A pleasure of light or 
colour can be much more precisely measured with another pleasure of the same 
sense than with one of another sense, and nobody probably would attempt to 
determine the exact equivalent of a sensuous enjoyment in the sphem of imagi- 
nation. Hence, perhaps, the habit of setting one class of pleasures above 
another because of an average superiority, oven though the mteiiscst of the 
inferior class are much greater than the feeblest of the other. We think it 
might be shown that it is this practical device,'' of great value where exact 
measurement is excluded, which has led to the supposition that pleasures excel 
one another by virtue not only of strength and duration, but also of qualita- 
tive differences. 
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of all, that the compared sensations should be of the same genus ; 
and, secondly, that our immediate appreciation of them is con- 
fined to their equality or inequality as greater or less. Acting on 
this plan, Fechner has sought to construct a standard of quantity 
of sensibility for the various parts of an organ, or diflferent states 
of the same part. Fechner*s statement is as follows: the sensi- 
bility of a particular time, or particular part of an organ, is 
reciprocally proportional to the magnitude of the stimulus 
requisite to produce a sensation equal in intensity to a given 
sensation. Thus, if weights of five and six pounds are required 
to produce equal degrees of muscular feeling at the same part of 
the surface at different times, or on different parts of the surface 
at the same time, we may say that the sensibility in the first 
case is to that in the second as 6 : 5. 

There is one circumstance that greatly favours the employment 
of this method of measuring sensibility. It is a well known fact 
that every stimulus must be of a certain force in order that it 
produce any sensation at all. Objective light may actually 
impinge on the retina, yet be of such feeble nature as to be un- 
noticed. So sounds when travelling from any considerable distance 
enter the ear without exciting the auditory nerve to sensation. 
Kow, if we can estimate the objective force of two external 
stimuli which are just adequate to produce sensation on two 
occasions, oor at different parts of an organ, we have in their 
ratio a very precise measure of the two sensibilities concerned. 
This measurement of the force of an external stimulus is capable 
of being made very exact in some instances, according to the 
principle of the conservation of force and by means of the 
excellent apparatus of physical science. Thus, for example, 
Schafhautl has sought to determine the precise value of the 
physical impetus requisite to’ produce a sensation of sound. He 
has calculated that a piece of cork weighing 1 milligram falling 
through 1 millimetre on a glass plate produces the faintest 
observable sound, the observer being '91 millimetres from the 
plate. It would be interesting to know how far this represents 
the average sensibility of the ear to sound, or how far it is coloured 
by the individual peculiarities of the experimenter. In the case 
of the eye s sensibility to light it is impossible to determine the 
exact degree of physical light requisite to produce a sensation in 
a perfectly dormant nerve, since, even when all external light is 
excluded'trom the eye, the nerve is known to undergo a certain 
amount of “ subjective stimulation,” resulting in what Helmholtz 
very aptly terms the Eigenlicht of the eye. In the case of 
weights estimated by sense of pressure, it is very difficult to 
determine the minimum pressure perceivable, since other tactile 
feelings, such as a feeling of smooth or rough surface, sense of 
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temperature, &c., interfere with the pure feeling of pressure. 
Finally, in the case of the so-called chemical senses, taste and 
smell, we have as yet no method of reckoning the degree of the 
ph 3 ^sical force which forms the stimulus. 

The immense value of this method of determining the precise 
value of the physical force requisite to produce a sensation, con- 
sists in its applicability to different individuals. We cannot 
directly compare the sensations of two or more persons as we 
can those of two organs of the same individual. Still we may 
presume that the least perceivable sensation is a sort of constant 
quantity, the same i'or all ; and in this manner we roach a 
measure of the relative sensibilities of difierent persons. These 
will clearly be in the inverse ratio of the physical stimuli needed 
to produce a just observable sensation. 

From sensibility to stimuli, or absolute sensibility, Fcchner 
distinguishes sensibility to differences in stimuli, or discrimina- 
tive sensibility. While the former may be measured by the 
magnitude of the stimulus required for producing a sensation 
equal in intensity to a given sensatioK, the latter is to be esti- 
mated by the magnitude of the dilference of two stimuli, needed 
to produce a certain change of feeling. In both these cases, the 
greater the objective cause roquin^d, the less must the subjective 
sensibility be supposed to be. Thus, if a greater change of light 
intensity is needed to effect a difference of sensation aJL the peri- 
pheral parts of the retina than is required at the centre, we may 
conclude that the latter parts possess the greater discriminative 
sensibility. 

Here, again, we have the all-important fact that a certain 
amount of change in the objective force of a stimulus is possible 
without any variation in the feeling produced. That is to say, 
there is a certain limit of difference below which our various 
sensibilities are unable to discriminate. This limit, which we 
have found to exist in the case of both absolute and discrimi- 
native sensibility, Fechner denominates by the term threshold 
(Die Seb Welle). Its existence, in the case of discriminative 
sensibilit}^ is very easily proved. Objective light, sound and 
pressure may all be made to vary within very small limits, with- 
out the subject, who is experimented with, knowing anything 
of the change. Further, this limit or threshold offers, as in the 
case of absolute sensibility, the best means of measuring two or 
more discriminative sensibilities. Thus, in the instandb of com- 
paring two parts of the retina, or two regions of tactile surface, 
it is very difficult to pronounce a change of impression at one 
part to be exactly equal to a change at*another. But the fact 
of there being a feast noticeable difference of stimulation makes 
this rough method of estimation unnecessary. For example, in 
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comparing the discriminative sensibility of the palms and backs 
of the hands to pressure, it is only necessary to discover, in both 
instances, the exact amount of objective change required to pro- 
duce the faintest sense of difference, and the ratio of the sensi- 
bilities will be inversely as that of the two amounts of change. 
Similarly this method is perfectly applicable to an estimate of 
the relative degrees of discriminative sensibility of different indi- 
viduals. The smaller the amount of variation in the stimulus 
perceivable, the greater must be the delicacy of the sensibility 
concerned. In this manner, the ears sensibility to pitch is 
found to be of very different ^legrees of delicacy in different 
persons. It would also be found, probably, that very wide dif- 
ferences in the eye’s discrimination of colours exist in different 
individuals. If only tlie exact amount of objective change, in 
the diflforonce of refrangibility of the rays employed, he measur- 
able, it is clear that a very fine test would be offered for deter- 
mining the comparative delicacy of different persons’ visual 
sensibility. 

Hitherto, we have spoken of discriminative sensibility without 
any reference to the absolute magnitude of the sensations dis- 
tinguished. We have spoken of it j\ist as if this were a matter 
of indifference, as if the eye, for example, were able to recognise 
precisely the same amount of difference between very powerful 
and betwtv^n very feeble sensations of light. But a very little 
reflection shows that this assumption is incorrect. Everybody is 
aware that he is unable to recognise slight differences in weight, 
when the weights compared are very heavy, though these same 
differences are very apparent when the constituents are small. 
So, too, it is demonstrable that the eye, when looking at a very 
bright object, as the sun, is unaware of differences of light inten- 
sity, which, existing between feebler constituents, would afford a 
iftrikiiig contrast. Hence the question arises, what is the relation 
of the discriminative power of a sense to the magnitude or force 
of the sensations to be distinguished ? 

This question has been clearly apprehended by Fechner, and 
has received at his bands a very complete and systematic treat- 
ment. In effecting this, he has conducted a large series of expe- 
riments, varying in every possible manner the absolute magnitude 
of the stimuli to be distinguished, and always carefully noting 
the ratio of the amount of difference of the stimuli to this abso- 
lute magnitude. The methods of experimentation which he 
adapts are three. The first is that of his predecessor, Weber, 
and is named “the method of just observable differences.” It 
consists in estimating the minimum amount of difference recog- 
nisable at all variations in the absolute intensity of the stimuli, 
and in studying the ratio of such difference to the absolute quan* 
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tity of the stimulation. The second method, named by Fechner 
“the method of correct and incorrect instances,'" is more intri- 
cate. When two stimuli — say two weights estimated by mus- 
cular tension — are very nearly equal, the subject of the experi- 
ment will be apt in a large number of trials to make errors as to 
which is the greater. The greater the objective difference, or 
the greater the sensibility of the individual, or of the part tested, 
the greater will he the number of correct as compan?d with 
erroneous judgments. It is the object of this method to deter- 
mine the exact difference between two stimuli, or the relation of 
the difference to the absolute magnitude of the stimuli, which 
will produce the same proportion ol* correct and incorrect in- 
stances at all possible values of the stimuli. The third method, 
that of “average errors,'’ consists in making the person experi- 
mented with seek by aid of subjective impression alone to make 
a stimulus— say a weight, equal to another .and fixed one, by 
gradually increasing or diminishing the former. In doing this, 
slight errors will he made, and the obiect is to determine tin.* 
average error in a larg(j number of trials, and to assign tlie rela- 
tion of this error to the aUsolute magnitude of the stimuli 
employed. 

As the result of experiments according to all those three 
methods, Fechner arrives at what he calls a general “ psycho- 
physical law,” and also “ Weber’s law,'* since Weber’s exj)e!i merits 
first distinctly pointed towards it. It may be expressed some- 
what as follows, ^^'hen we have to do with one and the same 
sensibility, as the muscular sensibility of a given part of the body 
at a given time, wo find that the least recognisable difference 
between two stimuli is not the same absolute magnitude for all 
varieties in the magnitude of the stimuli, but is a constant frac- 
tion of this magnitude, and that only tho.se differences of stimuli 
are felt to be equal wliich constitute equal fractions of their ni- 
spective stimuli. In other words, the greater the force of stimu- 
lation, the less the power of di.scnininatiou, as estimated by 
absolute amount of difference recognisable. Put another way, 
and more as a psychological law, we may say that the more in- 
tense a sensation, tlie greater must be the added or diiniriLshed 
force of stiiniilatiou in order that this sensation may undergo an 
appreciable change of intensity.* 

* fechner gives this law a mathematical expression. If r=stimulus ; e= 
sensation produced r ; de=iucrenicut of sensation when r increases by the 

infinitesimal quantity dr ; then if c is a constant, de-=: - That is, the 
increment of sensation (de) is constant so long" as the ratio of the increment 
of stimulation to the stimulus itself ( remains unchanged. Since logarithms 
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The full import of this law, from a psychological point of view, 
will have to be spoken of by and by. At present it may be suf- 
ficient to say, that it is a most importatit step in the process of 
determining and formulating the precise relations of nervous 
processes and mental life. Jt is clearly c<ninected with those 
facts of nervous exhaustion and need of relief, of which mention 
has already been made. Further, there is little doubt that it 
might, as Fechner seems to think, he extended to the whole 
region of consciousness. Provided only that we could estimate 
the force of an organic or other stimulus in prompting a given 
form of emotion we should probably find that for every sensible 
increase of tbe resulting feeling a greater and greater increment 
of initial stimulation is re(|uisite.* 

Confining ourselves, however, to the facts of sensation, we find 
that tills psyclio-jibysical law comprises a vast number of very 
interesting facts. Tluse are too numerous to be described in 
detail here, and for a fuller a(‘count of them the reader must be 
referred lo Feelmer s work itself. 

The most interesting of all our scnsibili:ios is undoubtedly that 
of the eye. '^I'lie fact that with variations in the intensity of the 
light very unequal differences are perceived, has been long known. 
Stars are seen in tbe night, and not in the day, altliough it is 
demonstrable that in both cases the diSerence of light intensity 
between riiein and the iv.st of tbe sky is one and the same. Ex- 
periments were conducted, at the end of tbe last century, by 
Bouguer and have since been repealed by Fechner and Masson, 
in order to determine the relation of ibis vi^ual discrimination to 
the intensity of the stimulus. Bouguer took two wax tapers of 
equal flaint*, placed a rod between them and a white screen, so 
that two shadows were thrown on it, and then gradually lemoved 
one taper-till the shadow thrown by it just disappeared The 
difference of objective light between the two indistinguishable 
surfaces (the shaded and nousliaded) would clearly be tbe point 
of just appreciable difierence. lie calculated from this that the 
eye is able to distinguisli 1 -61th of a given light intensity. Fechner 
and his friends, adopting the same method, estimated the discri- 
minative sensiliility at 1-lOOlh. Masson employed rotating discs, 
and judged that the eye can distinguish a change of 1-I:i0th in 
the intensity of light. Each of these results equally answers to 


are known to increase in equal dn^^recs when the numbers so increase that the 
inorenient has always the same ratio lo the magnitude of the number, wc may 
say that "sensaiiou iiuTeases iu {troportion to the logarithm of the stimulus.” 

♦ Of course the difficulty in ascertaining this is due to the number of con- 
tributing ideal sources of feeling in an emotion which more than outweigh the 
effect ol the inilial stimulus and sustain it long after this has ceased to act. 
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Weber’s law of sensibility, and it is possible that the want of 
agreement points to considetable differences of discrrminative 
vision among individuals. It is oiily light to adiJ, that Fechner 
admits the inapplicability of his law to very feeble and to very 
intense impressions of light. Beyond certain limits, hotli above 
and below, a much smaller fraction of change is recognisable. He 
accounts for these apparent exceptions by supposing that with 
very blinding light some injury is done to the nervous substance 
interfering with its regular function, and that when the external 
stimulus is very feeble the subje ctive stimulus — the Eigeulicht 
of Helmholtz — has an appreciable effect in blunting the sense of 
difference for external stimuli. 

A very brief reference to the other illustrations of tins p.syclio- 
pliysical law must sullice. With respect to sounds, it has been 
estimated by Renz and Wolf (Vierordts Arciiiv, ISod), that 
two sounds, whose intensities are in the ratio of J()():7^, are 
alwa 3 ^s clearl}^ distingui^heil. When the ratio was as 100 : .02, the 
correct judgments only just exceeded the false ones. Vidkmann 
experiineiiLeJ with the same seiiMbility hy means of a steel bull 
falling on a steel plate, the weight of ball, height' of fall, and 
distance of listener being varied. 'J’lio result of liis (jxpei iments 
was much the same as that just named, a ratio of t in inten- 

sity being sufBcient to afford tin; observer a confidiait judgment. 
With respect to llie height or pitch of tone^, Weher sliowed that 
equal intervals always corr(*sponded to one ratio in the numbers 
of vibrations of the distinguished tones. This fact is v»t\ curious, 
as serving to assimilate pitch with some aspect of force of sensa- 
tion. It may be added, that tlie ph riornena of light impres- 
sion do not confirm the view that rupidity of molecular vibra- 
tion in the stimulus, and so, probably, in the nerve, is eqiii- 
valent to force or amplitude of vilfration. Just perceivable dif- 
ferences of coloured light do not correspond to a constant fraction 
of the absolute nurnb(T of vibrations. In the case of the muscular 
appreciation of weight, Fechner has supplemented the expe- 
riments of Weber by applying the method of correct and incorrect 
instances to the }>roblem. As a result of a series of trials with 
liftings of one hand in 1856, and with liftingH of the two hands 
in 1857, he finds that as the weight is increased and the difference 
increased proportionately, being always the same fraction of the 
first, the fraction representing the proportion of correct to in- 
correct judgments is pretty constant. At the same time a devia- 
tion from this uniformity was discovered at the lower end of the 
series, when the weight employed was 300 grammes. Once more 
Fechner has tested the validity of this law in the case of .sensi- 
bility to temperature, and found that within certain degrees of 
temperature (20*^ R. to bloodheat) the differences just olraervable 
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were always proportional to the elevation of the particular tem- 
perature nbove a medium point between freezing-point and blood- 
heat (14 7 U.)* is to say, by reckoning the intensity of 

heat or cold by its distance from a middle and indifferent point, 
the discrimination was found within certain limits to follow 
Weber’s law. On the other hand, from 2(f down to 10° R., the 
sensibility to change was so great that it was impos'<ible to give 
the h-ast noticeable difference a precise value, while below 10° 
this minimum grow larger than was required by Weber's law. 

From all this it appears that for all the senses in which the 
force of the objective stimulus is rlistinctly appreciable, Weber’s 
law is found to have a certain measure of validity. In order to 
erect it into a precise general expression of sensibility, it is neces- 
sary to (liscov<T some method of estimating the force of the 
stimuli in the case of sensations of taste and smell, and also to 
account more completely for the slight deviations from this regu- 
larity beyond certain limits of intensity in the sensations. 

Thus far wc have been sp(‘aking of the quantity of a sensation 
in respect of its force or intensity only, and have not discussed 
atiother aspect of quantity which belongs in some measure to 
most, if not all, of our snusations. We mean the extensive as 
distinguished from the intensive magiritude of a sensation. This 
])iopeity of our sensations is cotmected, as has been hinted, with 
the numbed’ of nervous elements involved in the sensation. To 
assume the existence of this aspect of .sensation as an ultimate 
fact involves no theory of immediate perception of extension 
under any of its aspects. It simply implies that homogeneous 
semsations — say those of light are distinguished somehow ac- 
cording to the nervous route along which the stimulation travels, 
and that t here is a clear and maiked contrast between a sensa- 
tion produced by means of 'one or a few fibres, and one ia 
which a large area of nervous elements takes part, and this con- 
trast is in nowise confounded with that of a great and feeble 
intensity. 

This extensive sensibility, like the intensive, may be regarded 
as absolute or discriminative. By absolute extensive sensibility 
we mean any feeling whatever of extent or volume. This, too, 
has its threshold or limiting condition in the originating stimulus. 
Every stinudus must act on a certain aiea of the sentient surface 
in order ,lhat any feeling of extension or volume may arise.* 
For example, different pencils of rays of very unequal circum- 
ference are nevertheless both felt by the eye to be unextended 

* Jh the case of visual impression it is known that some area of operation 
M required to produce anj sensation at all. This tact, however, bears rather 
on the estimation of intensity than on that of extensive magnitude. 
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points. So different points applied to the skin, thougl) of vt‘rv 
unequal area, are equally felt to be unextended. This mode of ab- 
solute sensibility, it may be added, is susceptible of just the same 
kind of comparative estimation as that of force or intensity. The 
hand which felt a surface with the least extent of tlie applied 
stimulus, would clearly be most sensitive to this aspect of 
stimuli. 

It is, however, in the form of a discriminative sensibility that 
the feeling of extension commonly presents itself. In the dis-- 
tinguishing of diffen'Ht points and lines in the comparison of 
linear and superficial magnitudes, this feeling plays a very pro- 
minent part in our knowledge of external phenomena. 

The simplest exercise of this sensibiliiy is the iliscrimination 
of two adjacent [joints. Whenever two stimuli, as two rays (»f 
light, tv\o points of a compass, simultaneously ojicrate on tlie sen- 
tient surface, it is found that they must l)e a certain distance 
apart in order tljat two distinct sensations may follow. This 
mode of determining the relative .sen.Jhility to the extension of 
two parts has been made use of by VV’eber in his now famous 
experimenU on the laclile sensibility of various jjarts of the 
botlilv surlace. It has also beett employed to estimate tlui fine- 
ness of visual sensibility on variims parts of the retina. Weber 
and Ili'lmholiz round that at the centre of the retina two 
points of light fir(‘ lecogiiised as such, u hose retinal images are 
from to OOoii millimetres apart. Auhert and Forster dis- 

covered that this delicacy of sensibility to extension disappears 
very rapidly from the cujntre lowjxrds the perijdiery of the retina, 
this decrea.se being most rapid towards the nppc’r and lower 
parts, least rapid towanls the outer regions. All these facts of 
sensibility to points or extension are supposed to be related to 
the area occupied hy au elementary nervous fibre. Weber sup- 
poses that two points applieif <o the skin, in order to l>e dis- 
tinguislied, must lie within the ciide of two different nervous 
extremities Helmlujltz, on tlie other hand, conceives that two 
points of light can only be distinguished when the distance, of 
their retinal images from one another is greater than the diamelcr 
of a retinal element, for utlierwdse lliey would fall on the same or 
on two contiguous elements. In the first case he thinks they 
w'ould produce one sensation, in tlie second two, but these would 
not be recognised as the etfect of two points, since they might 
equally well follow from a single point wliose image is projected 
on the boundary of two elements. 

Of much the same character as this discrimination of points 
are other modes of visual sensibility recently examined by pliy- 
siologists. We refer especially to the eyes" estimate of the de- 
gree of convergence and the amount of dissimilarity of the 
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retinal pictures. The appreciation of distance one eye by 
means of the feeling of muscular tension in accommodation has 
been n‘cently measured by Wundt/ but this is clearly not a 
case of feeling of extension, since in the experiments alluded to 
an}’ change in the magnitude or position of the retinal image is 
excluded, and the judgment is formed solely by means of the 
degree of intensity of the rnusculai* feeling. On the other hand, 
in an experiment made by Helmholtz, as to the degree of the 
feeding of similarity of the two retinal pictures, the basis of the 
judgment is clearly a feeling of extension. Helmholtz used 
fc)r this purpose three vertical nails placed at the ends of three 
small })ieces of wood at distances of 12 millimetres from one 
another and millimetres from his eyes. He then stood with 
his eyes slightly below tlie other extremities of these laths, so that 
the line of union of the nails and wood was iuvisihlc. Under 
these circumstances he could judge whether the three nails were 
in exactly one vertical plane only by means of the comparison of 
the two retinal pictuies. In so far as they were not, it is clear 
that their image on the one retina would have a different local 
arrangement from that of the other. Helmholtz found by this 
means that a slight deviation of the nails from a plane, such as 
would cause a local disparity of the two retinal images of 
*0044 milli;netres, was at once detected, and that thus the deli- 
cacy of the feeling of extension in the comparison of the two 
images of an object is precisely the same as that employed in a 
single eyoV, discrimination of points.t 

Of equal interest are some experiments by Wundt on the 
visual estimation of distance by help of the variations in the 
oonvergeiico of the two eyes. He usi d for this purpose a black 
vertical tliread, viewed by boLh eyes through a horizontal slit, 
and moveable to and from the observer. At a distance of 180 
centimetres a change of distance of o*5 to 5 centimetres was ob- 
hi rvable. An approach of the thread at tiiis distance by 3’5 
cent, implies a shifting of each retinal image through 72 


* Wundt made the observer look with one tyo at. a vertical black thread 
tliroiigh a slit iu a soreoti. Tliis source of judi^inent was found to be very 
^agut^ At a distance of 250 cenlinictrcs uotliing less than an approach 
or removal of the thread l)y J2 cent, was observable. 

t It is necessary to distinguish from this perception of siinilHrity ordissimh 
larity of the two retinal i)iclure.s for stereoscopic vision, the eye*s capability of 
.single vision, as mcasureu by the limits of retinal surface within which any two 
jxdats of the two images must lie in order that the corresponding part of the 
ohjrci be seen single. This appreciation has also been measured by Volkmann. 
It apjiears to be of very various degrees of delicacy in different' individuals, 
and IS clearly determined less by any original mode oV sensibility, such as the 
(ll^crimina^ion of points, than by the effects of experienced aud liiscipUned 
attention. 
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seconds angular measure, and tliis corresponds pretty exacfly to 
the least distinguish.-ible distances of retinal points. It should 
be remarked here that one may suppose the eyes to remain fixed 
while the tliread is moved to or from them, so that the first 
recognition of the change is due to the shifting of tlie images on 
the retinne. At the same time it is possible that the eyes at once 
follow the moving thread so that the fooling of change of distance 
is simply a mode of the muscular sensibility. 

It remains to iiuiuire whether Weber’s law is in any sense 
applicable to these phenomena of discriminative sensibility as 
applied to extension. Does the discrimination of two extensions 
depend on the absolute magnitude of these extensions, so that 
the greater the magnitude the larger the minimum amount of 
difference noticeable ? In order to answer this qiujstion Fechner, 
assisted by Volkinanri, has instituted experiments with sight and 
touch. In the case of light they both proceeded according to the 
method of average errors. Fechner employed two pairs of corn- 
passes, of which the ti[)s only were visible to the observer. One 
of tlies(3 pairs was kept fixed and the legs of the other gradually 
brought together, or removed from one another, till the observer 
deemed them to be just as far apart as tliose of the fixe<l pair. 
V(dkmann used three vertical threads, stretched by weights and 
niovt abh} to and from one another, and made the two extremes 
t({uidistant from the centre according to the judgment of the 
ob.servcT. As the result of both these sets of experiments it 
appears that the discrimination of extension depends like that of 
force on the absolute value of the magnitudes employed. Thus 
Fechner found that the magnitude of the average error was about 
Jjinl of the sum of the magnitudes compared ; and Volkmaun 
fouml it to be from j,\^th to lijth gf tlie same. In other words, 
the amount of error varies directly, and so the degree of di.scri- 
mination inversely, as the absolute iiiagnituile of the extensions 
compared. Here again it has been assumed that the comparison 
of two lateral distances by the eye is eflft^cted by means of 
tlie various local sensibility of the roiiual elements. Frobably in 
this exact measurement this is so, though it is no less true that 
the amount and duration of the eye’s movement in passing along 
tlie given distance aftbrd thnjugh the muscular feelings a chief 
instrument of such measurement. 

While the.se experiments appear to bear out the apj>licability 
of Weber’s law to our various feelings of extension, Fechner and 
Volkmaun both found that with respect to touch no discoverable 
relation exists between the amount of diflference observable and 
the absolute magnitude of the extensions compared. Fechner 
hesitates, therefore, to as-sigu to bis law any universal validity 
for this mode of discriminative sensibility. 
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One other point deserves mentioning before leaving the 
subject of quantity in sensiV/ility. We have dwelt on an absolute 
and a discriminative sensibility to stimuli. The one is measured 
by the amount of objective force needed to produce a sensation 
of given intensity, say the weakest possible; the other by the 
amount of change, V.e., according to the ps}clio-pl)ysical law, of 
the fraction of the absolute stimulus reipiired to produce a 
feeling of change of a given amount, say the least observable. 
Is tliere any connexion between these two sensibilities thus 
me asured Does sensibility to difference go parallel to alisolute 
sensibility, so that when the latter is diminished by ill-health or 
exhaustion the former falls to a lower fraction ? It is proved, 
.says Feehner, tliat this is not the case, hut that on the contrary 
any variation of absolute sensibility wliich intensifies or weakens 
in the same projiortiou the effects of two stimuli leaves the 
feeling of their difference unaffected. Similarly with respect to 
the .sensibilitic's oi different parts of an organ. Weber’s experi- 
ments with weights showed that there is no correspondence 
between the absolute sensibility of a part and its discriminative 
sensibility. Two parts of tiie bodily surface to which very 
unequal weights appeared to be alike, were in spite of this dif- 
fererice of absolute sensibility jiretty alike iu their power of 
discrimination. 'J’lie fact that the e}e losis with exhaustion 
a nieasure«of disci iininativi^ sensibility is explained by Feehner, 
by suppo.sing that the subjective stimulation already referred to 
interteies in this case iu the ostiiiiation of dillerences in external 
light. 


The next imporlant result of a geiK.*ral character furnished by 
these experiments with the senses, after the increased precision 
given to our (‘stirnation of quantity in sensation, is to be found 
perhaps in the advance made towards the determination of the 
ultimate elements of sen.sation. Our mature seihsalioiis, the only 
ones we are able to examine immediately, are for the most part, 
cumpoundeil of numerous elements. Thus, the visual impression 
leceived from an external object is made up of a number of 
sensations of light, shade, colour, and form. Uj) to a certain 
point subjective reflexion is able to anal}ze these into their con- 
.sLituent parts. In many ca.ses where a given element occuia 
apart froip the other factors, whether alone or in other combina- 
tions, it is possible to make a mental separation of it. Yet even 
here the fusion of the elements may be so complete and the 
resulting feeling so unlilve its factors that, notwithstanding a dis- 
tinct knowledge of tlie elements it contains, the mind fails to 
detect their existence in the compound. Still less is it possible 
effect this separation if two given elements of a sensation 
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never both occur in perfect isolation. Hence we can never be 
certain by mere subjective knowledge that any apparently simple 
sensation is not compounded of other and more elementary 
feelings. The only other way of determining this is by studying 
the nervous processes. Assuming, as seems legitimate, that some 
peculiar mode of feeling is effected by every separate nervous 
fibre, the physiologist may by an exact study of these nervous 
elements afford important suggestions as to the ultimate ele- 
ments of sensation. 

The naturalist who has recently done most in this objective 
analysis of sensation is Professor Helmholtz. His now famous 
doctrine of upper tones is a signal instance of this melhf»d of 
research; From certain physical facts with respect to sound, ho 
Avas led to infer that in such apparently simple and indivisible 
sensations as the tone (d‘ a violin or a vocal sound, there are 
many feeble elements present which go to form the peculiar 
quality of the sound. Since these upper tones n(*ver pieseiit. 
themselves in isolation from tlic more prominent fundamental 
tones, the mind’s attention fails to ( isentangle them from tlie 
composite mass of sensation. Yet they are perh'ctly rlistinct sen- 
sations, produml by means of different nervous fihre‘S, and could 
easily be distinguished if th(‘y occurred iti less poriect simul- 
taneity. Indeed, their discoverer asserts that, with considerable 
discipline in attention, they may be detected even in* this close 
fusion of elements when once the mind is awfire of their ex- 
istence, and consequently able to lie in wait for them, so to 
speak. The effect of this discovery is clearly to greatly reduce 
the number of elementary auditory sensations. It resolves all 
the sensations of timbre as well as those of vowel clang into mere 
variations of pitch. 

Very similar to this discovery of Helmholtz is his revival and 
amplification of Thomas Young’s theory, that all our sensations 
of colour are compounded out of three eU rnentary modes of feed- 
ing, namely, sensations of red, green and violet.* The phiMiomena 
of colour blindness, and a largo number of otht;r facts, both 
anatomicjd and optical, favour the hypothesis, that three classes 
of optic fibres are distributed pretty equally over the surface of 
the retina, which fibres minister respectively to the three modes 
of sensation just mentioned. On this supposition our common 
sensations of colour are never pure elementary feelyigs, since 
even the purest coloured light of the spectrum is conceived as 
exciting more than one order of fibres. Thus the red rays, 
though they stimulate most powerfully, the fibres sensitive to 
red, affect in a feebler degree the other two classes of fibres also. 

* Maxwell supposes the third eleoicntary aeusatiou to be blue rather thau 
violet. 
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Hence, in order to produce a pure elementary sensation, it is 
necessary to incapacitate, temporarily, these other two classes 
of fibres. This may be done by first allowing the eye to rest 
awhile on a mass of the complementary colour, in the seeing of 
which these fibres are chiefly concerned. They then become 
exhausted, according to the principle already spoken of, and 
when the eye is turned to the required colour, an approximately 
pure sensation is obtained. In this way it is possible, by looking 
for example, at a mass of purple, to obtain a subsequent sensa- 
tion of green much purer in tone, that is, less whitish than the 
green of the spectrum. Jt is needless, perhaps, to point out how 
impotent mere subjective observation had been to discover any 
combining feelings in an ordinary sensation of colour. In point 
of fact, every sensation of colour is, when looked at subjectively, 
one and indivisible. Yet, by means of physiological investigation, 
it becomes possible to determine certain more elementary foel- 
out of which these quasi eJenumts are built up. 

It may be well to observe that this physiological method of 
analy^sing sensation has its limits in the number of discoverable 
nervous elements and processes involved in a sensation. If it 
be demonstrable that in mediating a given sensation, two or 
more nervous fibres are employed, it is allowable to assume that 
the resulting feeling is compound, in the sense that it is the 
effect of tw^ or more stimulations, which would apart produce 
distinct modes of sensation. Hut this does not warrant one in 
subdividing each separate stimulation into separate time-clc- 
mentvS, and inferring that a sensation of colour, for example, is 
tl)e result of an indefinite number of molecular impulses in the 
nervous substance, each of which may be conceived as producing 
Some rudimentary mode of feeling, some vague shock of 
consciousness. Yet this mode of analysis has recently been 
attempted by so eminent a thinker and naturalist as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and also, and apparently iu cotnplete independence, 
by M . Taine.* Such a hypothesis is of great interest to the evo- 
lutionist, but it appears to be excluded from psychology by the 
impossibility of verification by subjective observation. The 
student of mind may gladly accept a physiological contribution 
to the knowledge of sensation, such as the doctrine of 
upper tones, where the alleged elements are in their nature 
capable being experienced apart. But how is the human 
consciousness to experience the ultimate nervous shocks which 
enter alike into such utterly dissimilar sensations as those of 
tone and of colour? Mailer's doctrine, that every nerve has its 
specific energy or function, however stimulated, has been con- 

* See Spencer’s “ Psychology.’* Second Edition. Part II., chap, i.; also 
Taine’s ** Vg I'lnteliigcnce.” JLivre troisienie, chap. i. and ii. 
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firmed by all subsequent researches, and it appears only ^ verbal 
simplification to speak of the different genera of sensations as 
various combinations of one and the same conscious element. 

Hitherto we have been dwelling on those phenomena of sen- 
sation which appear to have equal importance for the physio- 
logist, and for the psephologist. We now turn to those which 
have a principal bearing on proper psychological laws and truths. 
Our mature and disciplined senses present to us no longer simple 
organic effects of external stimulation, but highly composite 
mental products, perceptions and judgments, in many of which 
the primordial effipt of the organic stimulus is nearly lost in the 
compact group of cerebral associates. Hence we may expect to 
find, in experimenting with the organs of sense, numerous illus- 
trations of prr)per psychological processes. 

As a prominent example of this, we may take the great prin- 
ciple of llrlativity, or the law of change, to which the whole of 
conscious life se(uu.s to be subject. Every distinct feeling, or 
sfate of consciousness, means a transition from some unlike 
previous state, and an unbroken uniform state of feeling is an 
impossibility. One part of the physical side of this law was 
latticed in speaking of the temporary exhaustion of the nervous 
fibres by stimulation, and the consepient ne(id of alternation, 
or change of stimulation. This law may he viewed on its nega- 
tive and positive side. That is to say, we may consider the 
inoperativeness of uniform stimulation, or the striking effects of 
sudden and strong contrasts in stimulation. A large number of 
intoiestiiig facts in the region of sensation fall under this head. 
We will only allude to one or two. We soon grow accustomed 
to a uniform temperature in the wrrounding atmosphere, and 
after a certain time, are scarcely aware of its existence. Uniform 
pressure, such as the atmospheric, anrl in a less degree that of our * 
own body, and our clothes, soon ccasos to produce any sensation. 
In visual sensations we fin<l the same law operative. What are 
called the subjective phenomena of vision, tho effect of the eye’s 
structure and contents on the impression of light, are, for the 
most part, inoperative on consciousness. It is only under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, or in exceptional states of health and 
nervous energy that we notice these phenomena. A highly 
characteristic example of this process is to be found in^the non- 
perception of the shadows demonstrably thrown by the blood 
vessels of the retina on its nervous layer. Ordinarily these 
shadows fall on the same nervous elements, and so produce no 
effect. But Helmholtz describes an experiment by which light 
is made to enter the eye by an unusual route, namely^ through 
the sclerotica, as far as possible behind the cornea^ and the 
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eflFect of this is, that the shadows of the vessels now falling 
obliquely on new nervous elements, are distinctly perceived. 

The increased distinctness and force of sensation due to mag- 
nitude of transition are abundantly illustrated throughout the 
whole region of sfinsation. This may he viewed under two 
aspects ; first of all, in respect to intensity or quantitative dis- 
tinctness; and secondly, as to qualitative distinctness. As an 
instance of the former, we may refer to the psycho-physical law 
of Fechner itself. That in estimating immediately, and without 
help from objective measures, the amount of difference or change 
between one sensation and another, we really start from the 
magnitude of tlic original sensation as our standard, is nothing 
but a restatement of the law of Relativity. Every feeling of 
quantity is, strictly sp<\'ikiug, relative ; we know nothing of mag- 
nitude, exc(if)t by comparison. Hence, in the experiments 
described by Fechner, since the observer knows nothing of the 
absolute magnitude of the stimuli, ho can only appreciate the 
magnitude of the new .sensation in its relation to the foregoing. 
In other wonls, our sensations have no fixed numerical value as 
to intensity or extension, but acquire, in every new recurrence, a 
temporary value from the adjacH^nt feelings, with which they aie 
eomparahle. Hence it follows that a given sensalion, that is the 
eftbet of a given stimulus, which, coming after a feeble one, seems 
of considefahle intensity, would lose this value when following a 
much more intense antecedent. At the same time, the precise 
numerical value given to this law of variation, by Fecliner's Iviw', 
is clearly a great addition to the bare fact of relativity, serving, 
as has already been remarked, to define much more (jxactly than 
liad before been done, the mode in which change of stimulation 
impresses consciousness.^ 

In the eye’s estimation of magnilude as well as intensity, 
there are numerous illustrations of this law. Some of the optical 
illusions respecting magnitude and direction are among the most 
troublesome i)roblems of the .science, and are very far Jrom being 
adequately explained. Others, again, clearly rest on the relative 
character of our visual appreciation. For instance, it is a w^ell- 
know'ii fact that a line or angle distinctly divided into parts 
always looks larger than an equal magnitude undivided. The 
reason seems to be that in the former instance we at once see 
the whole as a greater in relation to its contained parts, whereas 
in the otlier this impre.ssive element is wanting. 


* Wundt sugi'osts (“Lchrlmch der f’liysiologie des Menschen,” p. 477) 
that the proper siguificaiice of Fechner’s law is psychological. This is scarcely 
HU accurate account, of the matter. It embodies and illustrates the law of 
relativity ; but it has a psycho -physical value over and above this. 
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Very cnrions, again, is the operation of this principle in the 
estimation of distinct quality in sensation. We customarily speak 
as though the psychological effect of stimulation in a given 
nervous fibre were a fixed and definite phenomenon, and this is 
approximately true. Yet numerous experiments show that 
these effects vary, within certain limits, according to their ante- 
cedents or concomitants. Nor are these variations altogether 
referable to the fact of temporary exhaustion of the nerve. 
When after tasting sweet marmalade iny cup of tea seems un- 
sweetened and brackish, it may be presumed that the gustatory 
nerves have been temporarily rendt red less susceptible of that })ar- 
ticular mode of stimulation which results in a sensation of sweet- 
ness. But when it is found that an impression of colour on a 
particular jiart of tlie retina varies very appreciably according to 
the other colours of the field simultaneously perceived, this 
seems to point to a very general mental law, tlie exact physical 
counterpart of which it would perhaps be ddficult to assign. 
The plieiiomcMia of optical contrast are of viTy great interest to 
the psyclailogist, and will have to be >poken of again ]>reseutly. 
As a single instance of the «»peratiou of contrast in rendering a 
visual impression sharp aii<l distinct, we may mention the fact 
that two juljacent colours in the fi<*ld of vision always tend to 
apfiear too contrasted, and to appioxiniate to complementary 
colours along (heir common hovndary. The effect idf this un- 
conscious comparison on the qualitative peculiarity of a sensation 
is til us seen to be greatest when the loci of the compared im- 
pressions on the sentient surface are very close together. This 
is piohably due to the fact that such proximity allows of the 
most f.ivourable comparison by two consecutive acts of attention, 
without it being necessary that the two impressions should fall 
altennitcly on precisely the .same nervous elements.* 

Another psychological fact that receives frequent illustration 
in recent experiments with sensation is the influence of attention 
on our mental life. Jt is a well known fact that when the mind 
is strongly preoccupied and attention engaged, many vague feel- 
ings and ideas flit tlirougli the mind witijout leaving any durable 
trace in memory; and more than this, nervous processes which 
would under ordinary circumstances powerfully impress con- 
sciousness, remain without any appreciable effect. Thus to a 
man deeply intent on reading, moderate sounds fail to have any 


* This can only be hazarded as a possibility, for the eye’s movements arc so 
rapid, and so involuntary in character, that we con never be certain such an 
eifeci is not due to consecutive stiinuiations on iiie same nervous eleiricuts. It 
will be seen that the question of tlie real nature of alleutiou, to be spoken of 
more fully prosenlly, is involved here. 
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disturbing effect, and even a serious physical hurt may be un- 
noticedr in the agitation of a fight, or a flight from danger. At 
the same time this influence of preoccupation has its limits, 
which it would be very interesting to inquire into. However 
engaged a person may be, a stimulation of light or sound of a 
certain force can hardly fail to arouse him. 

The directing of attention is a voluntary act, and proceeds ac- 
cording to the influence of some practical end. Where such a 
motive force is wanting, we find that sensations and feelings 
escape notice, so to speak, that is, fail to rise into clear conscious- 
ness as distinct mental elements. On the other hand, the pre- 
sence and influence of a powerful inducement, by detaining 
attention, serves to draw, so to speak, these vague and indistinct 
impressions into tlic focus of distinct consciousness. 

Each of these proc<\ss(is may be easily traced in the region of 
visual and other sensation. As interesting cases of impressions 
escaping consciousm'ss, we may cite the subjective phenomcua 
already spoken of, the lacuna in the field ot vision, due to the 
blind spot, the presence of double images of objects lying far out 
of the horopter. All these phenomena pass customarily un- 
noticed, though it is possible, under certain circumstances, to be- 
come aware of them l)y a deliberate clfoit of attention. It. is the 
same eifect of inattention which, as Helmholtz very clearly points 
out, causes the first n(^t impression in an act of perception to he 
so often lost to consciousness in the infen ed part which has the 
onlj' practical value for ns. I'he prc»per understanding of the 
relations of pure Sensation and Jnference, to which we shall pre- 
sently have to turn, is only possible by remembering how impo- 
tent any part of an impression must he which fails, either by its 
inherent force or by its practical interest, to arrest attention. 

On the other hand, a purposed act of attention will frequently 
extend the borders of conscious life by discovering impressions 
heretofore obscure and unknown. In this manner any person 
may discipline himself to observe a number of optical phenomena. 
So, too, according to Helmholtz, we may bring ourselves to 
notice the upper tones which blend indistinguish.vhly to the ordi- 
nary ear in a rich vocal note. A very curious instance of the 
effects of attention is to be found iu the so-called * rivalry' 
(Weltstreit) of the fields of vision. When we look through a 
microscope at two different colours, we do not, according to 
Helmholtz and other eminent opticians, receive a sensation of 
the mingled colours, but see now the colour affecting one eye, 
now that of the other. 'J he same is true of two perfectly distinct 
figures or forms. A very slight amount of ideal anticipation, 
says Helmholtz, is sufficient to bring the one rather than the 
other into view. 
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It would be interesting to know the precise physiological 
equivalent of this effect of attention. It is commonly assumed 
that attention being a matter of the will, can only be directly 
operative on the voluntary muscles, adjusting them for a more 
favourable reception of impression. No doubt this is one 
chief factor in the process. But there are facts which seem 
to favour the supposition that an act of concentrated attention 
effects a flow of energy not only along the motor, but also 
through the sensory fibres of the organ, or part of the organ 
concerned, rendering them highly susceptible of external stimu- 
lation. A striking example of what we mean may be found in 
the ease with which we may “conjure up,” to use a collotpiial 
phrase, all manner of subjective tactile feelings, such as prick ing^i, 
ticklings, &c. The amount of muscular adjustment possible in 
the case of a great part of the tactile surface is very trifling ; 
and these feelings seem to lend support to the view that atten- 
tion, by effecting sotnehow an increase of nervous energy in a 
particular set of sensory fibres, preilisposes an organ or a part of 
an organ to the reception of impressions. Of course, if this be 
so, every persistent act of attention has a characteristic danger, 
since this predisposition may very easily pass into a subjective 
feeling which is easily mistaken for an objcjctive impression. 
This source of error ought to be allowed for in such couclusious 
as those of Helmholtz and others, that upper tones may, by an 
effjrt of attention, be distinguished in a musical note.^ 

It only remains to point out, in connexion with the sul>ject of 
attention, that correctly speaking some measure of attention is 
a necessary factor of every distinct sensation. No doubt there 
are myriads of vague feelings constantly flitting through the 
outer nigions of consciousness, whifh being unnoticed cannot be 
recalled by memory. Yet even these are scarcely to be dignified 
by the name of sensations. They lack those elements of discri- 
mination and comparison without which no distinct mental state 
is possible. Still less is it allowable to speak of “ sensations” 
wholly out of consciousness, the unknown correlatives of those 
nervous processes which fail to affect the conscious mind. The 
assumption of any such correlatives appears to us highly unscien- 
tific ; and certainly they should not be designated by a term 
which usually connotes a measure of that attention and distinct 
consciousness which are here supposed to be wanting. • 

* A real instance of ibis effect of anticipation in misleading perception is 
quoted by Helmboltz. Guetiie and Brewster botb Asserted that they could see 
blue and yellow light in green light, though it is now held that green 
light is elementary m its nature. These observers had a strong predisposition 
to detect blue and yellow in green from their familiarity with the effects of com- 
bining pigments. 
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The remaining phenomena of sensation to be considered here, 
involve the distinct efleclsof past experience through association. 
These processes reach too deep into the fabric of our mature 
sensations for the physiological experimenter to overlook them ; 
and the recent investigations which we are more j)urticularly 
considering hero add many new and interesting examples of 
the mode in which the present bears the impress of the past. 

The effects of association are to be found not only in tlie more 
passive side of sensation, but also in those iiumeious and varied 
movements which, though little observed, accompany and con- 
dition sensation. Our voluntary movements are learnt h}" a very 
slow process. At first they are probably random and undi- 
rected, and they come to be definite through the associations of 
sensation which gn)w up about them. Knowing nothing of our 
voluntary muscles, or the motor nerves by rnc-ans of which they 
are made to contract, we are incapable of originating any definite 
variety of movement, except so far as it is marked off by a par- 
ticular variety of feeling. These associated feelings are not only 
tho.se of the muscles themselves, but also the passive stiiisatious 
whicli are found to follow the movement. As au example of 
this process, we may ruder to the very elaborate and delicate 
inoveinenis of the eyes, which are scarcely ever noticed, and are 
guided by the practical ends of distinct impression. It is pos- 
sible to reproduce in experiment the very process by which 
these movements come to be learnt and oxeculod. Professor 
Helmholtz gives us a very interesting example of this. It uas 
shown by Donders, and has been established by the subsequent 
investigations of Listing and others, that with every change of 
direction of the axis of vision in lelation to the head, there is a 
definite and invariable amount of rotation about this axis (Rad- 
drehuug), though the muscular apparatus of the eye easily allows 
of a large variety of such rotations for every movem(‘iit of the 
axis. That other rotatory movements might be combined with 
a given direction of the axis, Helmholtz proves by means of an 
experiment. He uses for this purpose a combination of two 
j^risms, the joint effect of which is to produce a slight amount of 
apparent rotation in the parts of the object looked at. When 
those are held before one of the eyes, and an object fixed with 
botli eyes, it is clear that the image projected on the retina of 
the eye so armed docs not fall on the points or nervous elements 
which, under ordinary circumstances, correspond to the parts of 
the other retina now affected. The consequence is, that double 
images of the oljcct aie seen. Yet after a number of efforts 
Helmholtz found that the eye learns to alter its rotation, so as 
to bring the two retinal images on corresponding parts. In a 
similar way the customary combinations of adjustment and con-* 
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vergence come to be altered by the use of glasses, and by the 
constructions of the stereoscope. Even a certain aipount of 
divergence of the axes, and of disagreement in height may bn 
effected when, as in the case just described, these exceptional 
movements are rendered necessary for distinct vision. 

It may be well to point out how those discoveries as to the 
nature of the eye’s movements discountenance the supposition 
of aii}^ innate acquisitions in the region of voluntary action. Jf 
an inherited predisposition is ever produc( 3 d by the accumulated 
experiences of progenitors, one would (xpect to tiiid it in the 
movements of the eye. And yet Helmholtz is disposed to view 
the whole of these phenomena as the proiluct of many tentiitivos 
and effects of association in the history of the individual himself. 

Still more ])lainly, liowever, do we see the effects of association 
in the gradual transformation of our elcMiiontary sensations into 
the apparently sirnjde intuitions of our mature minds. No one, 
we presume, would deny that a.ssociation enters very jarg(.‘]y into 
oiir external perceptions; yet tlicro may ho veiy diflerent 
opinions as to the extent of tliis infleenee. Nothing but a long 
and laborious study of the phenomena of tlio higher senses, 
more especially that of vision, can give a just impres.'>ion of the 
deptli to vvhicli it reac)i(‘S in our in»*ntal life. 

At fir.'-t siglit, indeed, it may well seem a futile task to attempt 
to separate the pure elementary sensations from all the added 
effects of repetiliou and comparison of impressions, as well as 
those of associated ideas. As we have already seen, the quality 
of a sensation may be lound by expi'riuient to undergo a change 
simply in consequence of the absence of some customary foil or 
contrast by which to bound it. 3'here is little doubt that to the 
colour-blind the visual impressions received are (pialitatively 
affected by tlie absence of so ma^ny of our elements of discrimi- 
nation or contrast. How then can we assume the existence of 
any element in sensation perfectly indepcmdeiit of such extra- 
neous influence, the pure result of a peculiar variety of nervous 
stimulation ? 

This difficulty is only an apparent one. It may be impossible 
to determine the precise boundary line between sensation and 
inference (in its widest sense), yet they are both known to exist. 
The sensation of green, for example, which I now receive from 
an impression of light on a given class of optic fibres, undoubt- 
edly owes much of its clearness and sharpness to rapni and im- 
perceptible comparisons with previous like and unlike sensations ; 
yet these very comparisons involve something fixed in the sensa- 
tion itself, some property which must -be referred to the pecu- 
liarity of the nervous process. The visual impression which I 
receive from a green leaf may be very vague through inattention 
[VoL XCVIII. No, CXC111 .]-Nbw Sbuies, Vol. XLII. No. L 0 
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and the want of the recognising act of consciousness ; yet it has 
that which prevents my confounding it with red, and compels 
me, on an instant’s reflection to classify it with a vaguely defined 
group of greens, and the next related sensations of colour. The 
precision of the last or inferential part of the process depends of 
course on the distinctness of visual recollection, and on the proxi- 
mity of similar and contrasted impressions. Hence in the ex- 
periments alluded to, slight errors occur in the recognition of 
colours through some unwonted arrangement of the field, whereby 
the necessary elements of comparison are removed. 

Professor Helmholtz rightly finds a negative characteristic of 
the elementary or instinctive part of a sensation in the inability 
of any circumstaiice clearly traceable to experience to overcome 
and expel it. If a part of an impression, however elementary it 
may seem, is soincHmcs overcome and changed into its opposite 
hy a mere element of infenmcc or effect of expciience, it is clear 
that it is not the pure result of the nervous stimidaliun, but de- 
pends, in paii at least, on further arid cerebral processes.* In 
this way, for example, we know that a person’s recognition of a 
colour is in part an act of inference. The science of optics is 
full of the most startling illustrations of this displacement of in- 
ferences, so ra})id and mechanical that they easily ap])ear intui- 
tions to persons ignorant of thc^se facts. What, for instance, 
stems more/)f a direct intuition than that T see an object of a 
particular colour? Even if tiistanco and magnitude be shown to 
bo processes of infeienco, and so lial)lo to occasional eiror, one 
would suppose that in seeing external colour there is not the 
slightest room for false inference. Yet the jiheriomcna of simul- 
taneous contrast go to show that every prcjection of an 
impression of colour into the object- world is an inference, and as 
such may be erroneous. Tlius»*if, repealing Meyers experiment, 
we look at a small piece of gray paper laid on a sheet of green 
j)apor, and covered l)y a thin sheet of white letter-paper of exactly 
the same size as the coloured sheet, we shall find that the little 
piece appears no longer to be of a gray, but of a strong rose -red 
hue; whatever the colour of the under sheet, the giay scrap 
appears complementary to it. The reason of this illusion seems 
to be, that we conceive the covering to be greenish instead of 
w hite, the green of the under sheet shimmering through the 
thill covering, and so retuon that where the gray scrap lies, the 
pure retinal impression of which must be a dull white, there is a 


* This proposition must n^t, llclmlioltz savs, be converted. Not every 
accretion of inference is capable of being expelled even by the most forcible 
contradictory evidence, oiherwisc there would be none of that discrepancy 
between conception and belief which Mr. Mill has so fully exposed. 
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red colour beyond the supposed (greenish veil. In other .words, 
the actual sensation of white derived from this part of the object 
is resolved into two elements — namely, those of the comple- 
mentary colours, green and rose-red, and our attention is fastened 
to the latter as the contrast to the rest of the field. Such errors 
of inference in the perception of objective colour are no doubt 
very slight, and closely limited by certain conditions; yet the 
very fact of their possibility shows that our supposed intuition 
of an object s colour is a different thing from our pure subjective 
impressions or sensation of colour, and being an itiference may, 
in ceitain cases, bo counteracted by other suggestions of ex- 
perience. 

The great field for this disguised play of inference is that of 
our quasi intuitions of space, as extension, distance, magnitude, 
»&(i. Notfiing seems more clear to a person unaccustomed to 
analytical reflection, than that our eye has an immediate know- 
ledge of these spacial relations. Yet over since the famous 
<lenial of B<-*rkeloy, more accurate knowledge of the eye sind its 
function has been gradually upsetting the popular creed, A 
large number of the facts thus brought to liglit — such as the 
celebrated discoveries of Wheatstone— are now familiar to all 
psychological studijnts, and we suppose it may be safely assumed 
i)y this time that at least distance is no part of the retinal im- 
pression, hut is only capable of being suggestefl to the eye by 
tlie various feelings of adjustment and convergence and change 
of retinal picture. As with distance, so with direction. It is 
provable that the eye has no instinctive knowledge of tlic direc- 
tion of a visible object, but that this no less than distance is an 
inference siipplie<l by associations with our motor and tactual 
experiences. Helmholtz describes Jin experiment by which the 
acquired character of this perception is strikingly shown. If 
one takes two prisms and places them in the framework of a 
pair of spectacles, with their jiugles of refraction both turned 
left, the optical effect of thest? gla.s.ses is to make all objects a[»pear 
to be shifted to the left of their actual situation. H one, then, 
seeks to fix the exact direction of a particular object, and having 
closed the eyes, tries to reach it with his hand, he will find him- 
self feeling too much to the left. But when these tr a s hi.ve 
been repeated frequently enough, he will gradually learn to hit 
the required object. If, when this stage is reached, he removes 
the spectacles and tries as before, with closed eyes, to reach an 
object, his hand will wander too much to the right. Further, if, 
when the right liand has learnt to reach an object first lookful at 
through the glasses, the left hand be tried, the eyes being again 
closed, the observer will find himself able to reach the object just 
as easily and certainly as with the right. This appears to prove 

09 
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conclusively that it is the eye and not the hand which has altenjd 
its appreciation of direction. The newly instructed eye has come 
to see the object left of its previous direction in exactly tho same 
sense in which it used to see it in this direction, the quasi intui- 
tion being in both cases an inference as to motor and other ex- 
periences lying outside the limits of visual impression. 

Another fact which throws much light on the derivative or 
acquired nature of our perception of direction has been esta- 
blished by liering. If, after both eyes have looked at a very 
distant object, so that the axes were parallel, the right eye be 
closed, and the other then accommodated for a nearer point in 
its previous line of vision, this new object will not appear in the 
same direction, but shifted to the left. Yet the open eye re- 
mains fixed ill the same direction, and only the closed eye has 
moved to a state of convergence. It follows from tliis, that the 
position of the closed eye helps to determine an eye’s sense of 
diicction. liering and IJelmholtz botli rofireseiit this fact by the 
supposition of an imaginary tiye midway between the two eyes. 
Each of our real eyes sees objects in the direction of ^ the axis of 
such a Cyclopean eye. This j^istimatioii of the direction of all 
nearer objtJCts fn^m a point midway between the two eyes ac- 
cords, as HelrnlioUz 8a\s, wdtli the supposition otherwise proved, 
that directi<)n is not an intuitive pereef)tion of the eye, but an 
inferenev^! from the position of both eyes in relation to one anotlier, 
the real thing inferred being the particular mode of movement 
which ray hand would have to make if setting out from the ^ 
median plane of my body, or which my body itself would have 
to make, in order to come into contact with tho given object. 

Finally, there is the more intriciite question as to whether the 
eye at rest has any immediate knowledge of lateral extension 
together with form and 'magnitude. On a first view of the 
matter it seems self evident that the retina being itself extended, 
any impression on its nervous element, will contain immediate 
information of these special properties. Yet all the facts go to 
show that the eye’s perct^ptioii of extension is as much derived 
as its knowledge of di.stance. All that is required in order to 
explain the phenomena of optics is to attribute a qualitative 
diii’erence of sensation of some kind or another to the different 
nervous fibres of tho retina, by which an impression on a par- 
ticular element will somehow appear unlike those on other 
elements, the distinguishing quality of each fibre being some- 
thing constant, so that any new impression on the same element 
will at once be recognised as like previous ones in this respect. 
What this difference of local sign {Local zeichen) really is we 
cannot in the nature of the case discover, since ex hypothesi it 
has long ago been buried under associations derived from our 
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other organa. Yet that it exists and is of a very precise nature 
must be assumed in order to account for the nice discriminations 
and recognitions of the tutored eye. For instance, it is proved 
that the comparison by the eye of Jinear magnitude is only exact 
when the lines are so situated that the eye, moving according to 
the laws of rotation already referred to, is able to superpose, so to 
speak, the image of the second line on exactly the same series of 
retinal elements as that occupied by the first. In other words, 
the feeling of duration of muscular movement is much less exact 
than that of the coincidence or non-coincidence of nerve-fibres 
alTected. The exquisite microscopic fineness of the optic fibres 
gives to the eye its distinguishing clearness and accuracy of 
space perception, although in every case these perceptions refer 
to extra-visual, or, at least, extra-retinal, modes of sensibility. 

We are unable to cite all the optical facts which support the 
derivative theory of visible extension. Professor Helmholtz has 
(lone eminent service in bringing them into their right promi- 
nence and showing their bearings on the rival theoriejs.* Per- 
Imps the most conclusive refutation cf the innate or intuitive 
theory is to be found in the ])henoin(ma of single and double 
vision. An exact study of the range and limits of single vision, 
such as are set forth by Helmholtz, shows the enormous diffi- 
culcies belonging to all theories of identical points in the two 
retina) having, ah initio, one and the same feeling of extension. 
Indeed, this supposition is directly contradicte(i, according to 
Helmholtz, by some of the newest (liscr>veries in stereoscopic 
vision. On tlie other hand, these same phenomena receive an 
easy and satisfactory explanation from the empirical or deriva- 
tive hyi)Othesis. The prt‘cisc situation of the corresponding 
points of the two retina^ the margin within which an impression 
will coalesce with that c^f a given pennt in the other retina, the 
phenomena and limitations of relief, — all these things are fully 
accounted for on this theory ; find should any of our readers be 
still in doubt on the point, wc can otdy refer him to the 
exhaustive treatment of the subject by Professor Helmholtz.t 

How the intuitionalist proposes to deal with the host of well- 


* “ Plijsiologische Optik.” Drittcr Absclmitt, § 33. Kritik der 
Tiicorien. 

f It strikes us as a pity that Mr. Monck did not take the trouble, before 
writing his ingenious but very hasty e^say on “ Space uud Vision, "Ho look at 
Helmholtz’s masterly work. lie could hardly fail, by so doing, to see the 
nicagrencss of his few plausible arguments for the eye’s intuition of its own 
retinal space, beside the long array of facts there, drawn up against such an 
hypothesis. This negligence appears all the more singular as Mr. Monck so 
often expresses his wish to test bis theory by the more intricate optica 
phenomena. ^ 
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established illusions of the senses we are at a loss to understand. 
Yet this is certainly liis most urgent business. On the supposi- 
tion that immediate sensation is an infinitesimal quantity, and 
that a large proportion of what seems to us immediate and 
intuitive is the product of past experience, it is no mystery that 
our senses should deceive us. All tliat is required is to arrange 
a set of external conditions by means of which the modicum of 
immediate sensation may be produced apart from those adjuncts 
which customarily attend it and have become so inseparably asso- 
ciated with it. This device is effected by a large part of those 
experiments which physiologists have recently instituted. (Jn 
the other band, if we are to acce[>t the old theory of an intuitive 
knowledge of space relations, what is the meaning of all tliese 
signal faiJuivs of the intuitive faculty ? A single instance of 
error is sufficient to destroy the venerable and amiable notion of 
an infallible consciousness, and if the phenomena of external 
perception continue to be referred to this department of know- 
ledge, we shall scarcely envy its possessors the mental comfort 
which is said to flow from a perfect reliance on the veracity of 
consciousness. 

Jn conclusion, it may not be amiss to remind the reader that 
no number of such experiujents as tlmse here described can at 
all affect the quesiion of au iudependi'iit external world. Phy- 
siologists,, who experiment with an iiidividuars sensations by 
means of external stimuli necessarily assume the antithesis of 
the external and internal, which, indued, nobody questions ; and 
it is not their province to inquire into its final significance, but 
simply to determine the various aspects of their co-existcnce and 
to fojinulate its Jaws. ^J'hus, when it is said, for example, by 
Hclniholt/ that our sensations are signs which for the most jjart 
we disregard, except so far fis they iinlieate objc'ctive facts, this 
statement by no means necessitates a belief in sometliing inde- 
pendent of mind ; for, on the Idealist’s theory, no less than 
on the Absolutist’s, our single, individual impressions are 
unimportant as compared willi the permanent assurance of 
impressions to all miutls, and a large part of passive sensation is 
of little account, exci'pt as suggesting inodes of voluntary action 
by means of which some evil may be arrested, or tlie store of our 
daily happiness increased. 
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The Foreign Hool'S noticed in the followintf sections are chicjtg supplied hg Mes.srs 
WiLUAMa & i^’oROATE, Henrietta tstreet. Covent GardeHy and Air. Nutt, 270, 
Strand. 


THEOLOGY AND rillLOSOPITY. 

P UBLISHED sermons do not usually attract the readings public. 

Still Ic.-^s do they attract that class of readers who think and 
reason, wlio thirst for books that instruct. The causes of such dis- 
inclination to ])rinted sermons are patent. The ])ulpit is seldom 
noted for higher excellences than platitudes, or the repetition of dog- 
matic projiositions remote from men’s business and bosoms. As tht‘o- 
logical sects and parties are numerous, their jiulpit etfusion.s necessarily 
present a (liver&ili(*d character. Even within the range of orthodoxy, 
sermons diller widely in complexion. Tlicy are argun.entativc, didac- 
tic, rhetorical, impassioned, practical, mystical, doctrinal, dull; and 
the ideas are arranged according io the varying taste of the vvriUu’s, or 
that of the audiences adilresscd. Dr. Ilac Ivor’s volume' presents the 
substance of several sermons prcaclicd in a college cha['el. They arc 
therefore of an nd vltn'um nature, not of the popular sort adapted to an 
ordinary congriJi^Mtion. After defniing religion, and showing its origin, 
functions, and criterion, he illustrates the laws of religious progres*!, 
which he calls succession or growth, co-existeuco or co-operation, unity 
or life. The iustruniciits wliieh the llcdy Glio-st uses in developing 
religion are faith, the church, and the Bible. A wide held is traversed 
in tlie dis-ciishicm of these topics. Dr. Alac Ivor is a man of culture, and 
has read extensively in books ot philosophy. He is familiar with 
Butler’s Analogy, and huihls on the basis of its principles. He sub- 
jects tlie Bd)le to a legitimate process of reasoning, and uid'olds what 
he believes to be its meaning, Ha is no slave to the letter. His 
views of tlieology are liberal to a certain extent. But he is not an 
exact thinker, and moves awkwardly among the ideas he wishes to 
express. Eneumhered with the leading dogmas of orthodoxy, tlio 
materials of his volume lack lucidity of arrangement, largeness of view, 
and a right aj)i)rehension of the Bible as a whole. His philosophy is 
better than liis theology ; though tlie former is not unexceptionable 
in all particulars. In consequence of the heavy style, which is not 
counterbalanced by superiority of thought, tlie reader’s ta&k iu 
perusing the volume is not an easy one. Like the majority of eccle- 
siastics, tlie author i.s unac(|uainted with the best results of modern 
criticism on tlie Bible, and adopts the old phraseology which implies 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch and David the Psalms. A variety 
of senses is also wrongly a.ssigned to the words of Scripture. We 

^ “ Religious Progre.s8 : its Criterion, Instruments, and Laws.” By .James 
Mac Ivor, 1>.D., Al. I1.1.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Vo). 1. London ; Longmans, Green and Co. 
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regret to pee a man of intelligence and culture ignorant of the first 
principle of iiiterpretution. The best part of the volume is Note E ; 
that which evidences most acuteness is Note A. Uut his language 
about faith, religion, theology, man's sensihUily to the unseen, should 
be more accurate. The opinions of the author are in some respects 
beyond and better than the stereotyped ones ; but they are still 
beliind the philosophically true. 

Mr. Brooke’s “Christ in Modern Life”® approaches the model of 
what sermons should be. The volume contains twenty-seven dis- 
courses, written in a gract'ful style, and implicitly based throughout on 
that which seems to be the cardinal doctrine of the Broad Church 
I»arty, the Incarnation. Assuming this doctrine as a fact, the author 
suj)po>es that the ideas which Christ made manifest are cajiablc of 
endless cxijunsion to suit the wants of men in every age ; and that 
they do exj)and with the progre>s of ,tln‘ race. In them lies, as the 
jireaeher tliinks, the solution of our religious, political, and social 
problems. 'Die defect under whieli Mr. Brooke’s belief labours is the 
nonapprehension of wliat ideas were really Christ’s, for the gospels 
leave this uncertain ; and the attaching of ideas which are the result 
of modern advaneernont to Christ’s, as though they were the natural 
and neci^ssary outcome of the latter. The sermons themselves are 
superior specimens of pulpit adilresses. They contain good thoughts 
clothed in appropriate, often ehupient, diction. Those on immortality 
are beautiful ; tliat on ])rayer in relation to natural law evinces con- 
siderable ability and breadth of view. Jddaism and Christianity, the 
lourth s(‘rmon, is less satisfactory. The author’s forte seems to lie in 
the explanation of rruuital states and emotions under the inlluence of 
spiritual motives ; in a delicate apprehension of Christ’s character ; 
and in the tact with which he presents the be.’»t aspects of Christianity 
to the sice(‘j)tance of otltcr.s, Tlie volume may be recommended as a 
tavourable example of Broad Church teaching at the present day. 
The time, liowevcr, must soon conic, when the ci’iitral position of that 
party will he untenable, and th‘e leaching of Jesus be better under- 
stood ill itft essential distinction from Paul’s. 

Dr. Newman’s Sermons" possess many merits. With all the acute- 
ness, suhtilty, and vigour of intellect which belong to him, with his 
varied knowledge of books and of human nature, he discusses a variety 
of subjects nut usually treati*d in discourses, or iitted for ordinary 
hearers. In an academic pulpit, however, wluu-e university men are 
the audience, such sermons as the present are appropriate. The chief 
subject handled is the relation of faith and reason, which is both 
ethical and theological, involving philosophical as well as dogmatic 
considerations, and presenting peefihar difliculties. While admiring the 
ability of Ihe author in explaining such a theme, we feel disappointed 


** “Christ in Mmlern Life Serinon-s preached in St. James's Chapel.” By the 
llfv. Stopford A. Brouko, M.A. London: Bonry S. Kiriif and Co, 

* “Fifteen Sermons preached before the Univorsity of Oxford, between ▲.D. 
1826 and 1848.” By J. H. Newman, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. London : 
Biviiigtous. 
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with the reflult. Dr. Newman’s philosophy is defective, inexact, erro- 
neous ; so that he does not show clearly the mutual relations of reason 
and faith. It contributes to the unsatisfactoriness of his arguments 
that reason is used by him in three senses. Nor docs he throw any 
fresh light on the nature of faith. Kathcr docs he obscure it by 
making it a principle sui generis^ and independent of what is com- 
monly understood by reason. Had he shown that faith is an exercise 
of pure reason, the latter being the highest and noblest faculty of the 
mind, he w'ould have come nearer the right view. As it is, the 
reader will receive but a vague idea of the dependence or independence 
of faith on reason, from the.se di.scourse.s. Nor is the subject of miracles 
set in its proper light by the author, though touched upon in various 
connexions. The best sermons in the volume are those which treat of 
less difficult to]>ics, such as the fifth, on personal influence ; tlie ninth, 
on wilfulness, Saul’s sin ; and the last, on the theory of developments. 
The eighth, on human responsibility, is also good. The second, on 
tlie inlliiLmco of natural and revealed religion respectively, though 
founded on llutler’s Analogy, and marked hy great ability, is unsatis- 
facto^3^ The volume leaves a general impression on the mind that 
the preacher has a settled system of faith, which he has arrived at 
through mental [)roc(i.sses and earnest studies of a peculiar kind ; that 
he is fully satisfied with the belief of doctrines which are clear to him- 
self, without his having the power to persuade others that they are 
consonant with right reason, or even in many cases with Scripture 
itself. 

Mr. Iloulding’s sermons^ present a pretentious w’ordiness whicli 
does not commend them to devout readers. The ideas are of the 
ordinary commonplace type, and the style is not good. The author 
strains after an excellence Iio caniH»t reach — an originality of expression 
which degenei-ates into aflectatioii. Tl)e subjects selected are of the 
very kind that make a poor thinker or writer look more meagre ; 
such as the death of Moses, the religious side of nature, the prophet 
of the whirlwind, Balaam, Job, the inartyrdom of St. Paul, the temp- 
tation in the wilderness. What can we say to this beginning of a 
sermon from Mattliew iv. 1. “ flis soul had long dwelt in a wilder- 

ness. For eighteen years had the world been growing more uncon- 
genial, and life more lomdy, <fcc. <fcc.” ? Or to this, from “Christ, the 
life divided — “ I. There was a Fact of Life wanted. II. Christ was 
that Fact. II 1. As the Fact of Life He has abolished Death as a 
Fact. IV. He is the Fact of Life that remains for ever.” Sermons 
like these should not be printed, because they betray mental poverty 
and ignorance of the Bible, accompanied with an ambitious mode of 
expression which is signally incongruous. 

The sermons of Mr. Baldwin Brown,* like those of the Broad Church 
party, assume and illustrate the Incarnation. They are superior to 
those of Mr Boulding, who belongs to the same religious body, but are 


* “ SernioDB by the Rev. J. W. Boulding.** London ; Bemrose and Son«, 

® “ The Sunday Afternoon : Fifty-two Brief Sermons.'* By J. Baldwin Brown, 
B. A. Loudon : iiodder and Stoughton. 
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far belowy>the standard of excellence. The author thinks with vigour ; 
and tries to express his thoughts with corresponding emphasis. He 
aims at originality of idea and style, without the ability to rise above 
the ordinary notions of orthodoxy, or to commend them to the cul- 
tivated by aptness of language. He moves in an element of exagge- 
ration. Mystical, inflated, positive, he expends artificial energy on a 
few thoughts, which he invests with a dress more forcible than chaste. 
The style is bad, bearing on its face an affectation of originality. We 
are also surprised at the ignorance of Scripture displayed. In this 
respect the author often offends. Thus he claims the last twenty-seven 
chapters of Isaiah for the pro[>het himself, repeating the hackney d 
phrase that tlnur ascription to a Deutero- Isaiah springs from the con- 
viction that there is no such thing as prophecy in the liihle ; affirms 
that l^iul calls “faitir* what James calls “faith and works;” that 
the ancient Jews said so little of immortality because of “the entire 
healthine^.s of tlieir. hclicr in it !” He also assumes the Davidie au- 
thorship of Psalm Ji. The sermons abound in big statements, 
curious words, and anthropomorphisms, as, “ men of this strain are 
of native right the captains of the great host of (lod;” “ they hurst 
the last barrier which their merciful God had built between them and 
perdition; and they went plunging down headlong into the blackness 
of the pit ;” “ there is nothing more inspiring in human history than 
the long hard struggle of the Lord against the proclivities of the 
flevvisli people;” “there are times when God seems literally to loose 
the adversary (Satan) ag.iinst us;” “the Apocalypse in its wholeness 
is a voice ffom lit'aven ;” Christ la “ the perfect man who explains the 
manvvard thoughts and hopea of God.” Such teaching cannot pro- 
mote a rational, intelligent, or reverent religion. 

Hr. Guthrie’s volume" contains a number of papers about foreign 
places resorted to by many from the Briti>h isles for recreation, health, 
or amusement. The cs.says are well written, and breathe a benevolent 
spirit ; the piety they rec(»mmend being less a.scetie than that of Scot- 
land generally. The writer is A sensible and large-hearted man, who 
has profited by foreign travel. His reflections, which have no preten- 
sion to j)rofuundness or originality, arc grouped around Aix les 
Ilains, Florence and Savonarola, Venice, La Tour, and the Waldensian 
valltys. 

The writer of “ Catholicism and the Vatican,”^ who is a Koman 
Catholic, sympathizes with the ohl Catholic movement in oppositiuii 
to the recent dogmas of* the Vatican. After giving the substance of 
those dogmas, lie states the teaching of the Catholic church in Ireland 
on papal authority, traces the opposition in Germany under the 
influence of Dollingor, including an account of tlic Congress at Munich, 
describes the efltct of the C.uigress, and concludes with some reflec- 
tions on the prospect of old Catholicism in Ireland. The volume, 

* '‘Sundays Abroad.” By Tiiotiias Guthrie, D.D. London : Strahan and Co. 

^ ''Catholicism and the V'atican. With a Narrative of the Old Catholic Con- 
gress at Munich.'' By J, Lowry Whiitle, A.H. London; Henry S, King 
and Co. 
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though small, is interesting in matter and liberal in spiai^b ; the pro- 
duction of an intelligent man, who is awake to tlie progress of opinion 
and culture in Europe. His narrative is well told and deserving of 
wide circulation. Were all Tloinun Catholics as enlightened as Mr. 
Whittle his church would soon be reformed. 

In the series of “ Keys,'* edited by Mr. Blunt, is one on Modern 
Church History," describing the rise of the Uefonnation, the English 
and Continental Keformations, the English Puritans, the Church of 
England from the Restoration to the Nineteenth Century, the Conti- 
nental and Eastern Churches, the principal Sects of Christendom, 
with the modern spread of Christianity. The information about 
tliese various topics is necessarily brief and condensed, since the 
volume contains no more than 175 small pages. The writer’s ditticulty 
must have lain in determining what was most important to be said, 
omitting much that might have been stated with equal pcrtinen(‘y. 
The point of view from which he looks at the subject is High Cihurch 
orthodoxy. The con)pcndium is by no means accurate in all its siate- 
ineiits, and is often one-sided. What belongs to the Anglican Cliureh 
is better told than that relating to sects or men outside it. Thus 
Matthew Henry is mentioned along with VV^itts and Doddridge as a 
Congregationahst ; which is followed by the unfounded statement 
tliJit “ Congregationalism generally has been strongly infected with 
irnitariaiiism or Socinian error.” The account of the origin of the 
Great Bible, on j)age 32, i.** also incorrect. It was not “ the translation 
or rather revision undertaken in A. i). 1535 by the bishops and otiiers,” 
but the work of Coverdale, whom Crumwcll employed, •(^ranmer had 
1.0 part in its preparation, though the writer would lead us to infer the 
contrary. 

]Mr. Jacox has collected a great number of passages, statements, 
remarks, and 6aying.s, from writings ancient and modern, under several 
texts of Scrijiture."' Though they throw little light on the meaning 
of the Biblical passages quoted, t.icy are supposed to have some rela- 
tion to them, not always pertineift or diseernible. His papers are 
rather gatherings from books, on all kinds of topics, than annotations 
proper on Scripture ; and it would have been better had the author 
omitted the texts altogether. The range of his reading is wide ; the 
authors citc.l numerous. Many of the remarks, however, are trivia] ; 
and the display of acquaintance with so many writers detracts from 
any just estimate of the value belonging to the miscellanies. The 
Greek, French, Latin, &c., inserted is out of place, since it is easy to 
see that Mr. Jacox is an indifferent scholar. That his selection has 
not been made with much regard to worth, apfiears from his citing 
Mr. E. S. Dallas, Prof. Alex. Roberts, Justin McCarthy, Miss Edon, 
Miss Braddon, and others. Yet the reader may fine/ good and 
interesting matter in the volume mixed with the useless. 

■ “ A Key to the Knowledge of Church HiaJory.” Edited by J. H. Blunt, 
M.A. London, Oxford and Cambridge : Rivingtons. 

* ** Secular Anuoutions on Scripture Texts.” By PraDcis Jacox, B.A. 
London : Uodder and Stoughton. 
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Some of^he precoding remarks apply to Mr. Jacox’s atialogous 
volume called “ Bible Music, which relates to musicians, instruments, 
and poetical pieces descrij>tive ol* harmonious sounds; but runs off 
continually into topics, stories, or anecdotes, loosely connected with 
the main subject. This book is a better one on the whole than the 
other ; though marred by a like display of varied reading and quota- 
tion, and loaded with too many notes. The author’s own remarks are 
of small importance ; but many citations, especially the poetical ones, 
may interest others. 

Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, wdio is in thorough sympathy wdth bis 
subject, has given the “Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals.” “ The 
work is both historical and arch®oh)gical, containing a sk(‘tch of the 
cathedrals of the Old and New boundatioii, with notices of the ravage 
or injury inflicted on tlicm, and details of tlieir ancient customs. The 
author tells us that the volume is designed to be popular, reliable, and 
instructive. It is certainly both popular and instructive ; but all the 
details cannot bo considered reliable, especially those about the ravages 
attributed to the Parliamentarians. The information collected is 
worthy of perusal, both as a record of times and men that have passed 
awaj^ and as a warning for the future. The writer deserves thanks 
for his fragments of history. 

The author of the little book called “ Nazareth,”'^ endeavours to set 
forth the life of Jesus during the thirty years prior to his entrance on 
a public career. Supposing that he can discover what it must have 
been, because of the design of the Incarnation, he delimiaies the out- 
lines of that ^life. As the (lospels pass over that period, leaving it in all 
hut total obscurity, it is a bold undertaking to lill up the unknown 
spaee from imagination and probability, ^fhe spirit of the author, 
however, is devout. ]le speaks reverently and cautiously. The value 
of his lucubrations is small, when we observe that lie is an orthodox 
man who takes literally all that is recorded of tlie birth and infancy 
of Jesus in the Gospels. The Gospels Urc to him an inspired source of 
literal history ; and the lessons del ived from his imaginary meditiitions 
are poor indeed. The work betrays a feebleness of conception and 
execution which will not recommend it to a thoughtful reader. 

The volume written by Dora GreenwelP* contains musings on the 
adaptation of Christianity, especially of its primary doctrine, the cross, 
to comfort, retine, and suyiport the soul in a world where evil abounds. 
The thoughts are of a feminine type, clothed in a stylo that is too 
artificial and tlorid, though sometimes neat and elegant. We regret 
that the meditations should be distigured by a theology which is dis- 
honouring to God or repulsive to reason. “ An agonized and dying 

Bible IVTusic ; being Variatioas, in many KeyH, on Musical Themes from 
Scripture.” By Francis Jacox, B.A. London : ilodder and Stoughton. 

Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals.” By Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, 
B. P. London : Longmans. , 

i» ** Nazareth : its Lite and Lessons.” By the Author of '*The Divine King- 
dom on Earth as it is in Heaven.” London : H. S. King and Co, 

18 <*Oolloquia Orucis : a Sequel to *Two Friends.’” By Dora Greenwell. 
Tjondon : btrahan and Co. 
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God/* “ vicarious sacrifice and satisfaction for sin,’* and ih^e peculiar 
views connected with these statements, arc antiquated among thinkers. 
But with such views the Colloquia are inipj’Cgnated ; and the 
Father, as is common, Ejives place to the Son, who appears almost as 
sole Divinity. In point of matter, the book is ratlier thin. An 
elaborate style, aiming at poetic beauty, supplies the place of healthy 
thought and rational meditation. 

The Dean of Westminster has published four lectures on the history 
of the Church of Scotland, delivered in Oxford and EJinhurgh/* the 
first sketching the Celtic, Medijeval, and Episcopal Churches; the 
second, the Church of Scotland, the Covenant, and the Seceding 
Churches ; the third, the Moderation of the Church of Scotland ; 
whdo the fourth touches upon the present and the future of that 
Church. These have all the excellences of manner and style charac- 
teristic of the accomplished author. The national features of the 
Scottish pc()[>le and the most favourable elcuK'uts of their religious 
character are set forth in an admirable spirit of comprehensive charity. 
Anxious to say the best things possible of the communities in the 
North, and to give Pivshyterianism all credit for intellectual culture and 
developineut, he selects from history the events and men most fit 
for his purpose. It must be eoufesseu, however, that his glorification 
of Scottish institutions and Scottish religion is excessive. His treat- 
ment is somewhat one-sided, and so far unphilosophieal. Though he 
finds fault with Mr. Buckle, the latter is much nearer the truth than 
the Dean. lie gives but .s<;ant credit to the ))artie8 who have s(‘ceded 
from the Chun^h of Scotland at diflerent times, amid his ^predominant 
desire to exalt the latter even in her days of Moderatism, when reli- 
gion was all but dead. Some of his judgments are hasty enough — 
such as “ there are several living theologians of the Church ol Scot- 
land at whose feet Englishmen might be proud to sit.’* Sir Walter 
Scott is jjronounced “ one of the great religious teachers of Scottish 
Christendom.” We presume that he h.as not read llutherford’s Let- 
ters or Boston’s “ Fourfold State,” ta* The Scotch IVesbyterian Elo- 
quence,” else he would have written more guardedly at times. It is 
curious to ob.serve, how he avoids a direct censure of Calvinism and 
the Westrnin.ster Confession of Faith, in his auguries for the future of 
the Established Church of Scotland. With a fine opportunity for 
counselling Scotchmen to shorten their dark creed emlxKlied in For- 
mularies to which all must subscribe, be prefer.s instead to deal in 
generalities, as though a State connexion were the chief means of ele- 
vation and freedom. The first step towards the true reform of any 
church is the abridgment of its dogmatic creed. Wo prefer subscrip- 
tion to an undogmatic formula to the retention of long and intricate 
confessions of faith which men must subscribe, since^the latter 
encourage hypocrisy. Above all, they blunt and destroy individual 
conscience. That liberty is nobler and purer which subscribes only 


** Lectures on the HistoTy of the Church of Scotland, delivered in Fdiuburgh 
in 1872.” By A. P. Stanley, D.D. London ; John Murray. 
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what is rea^y believed, than that which subscribes as a matter of con- 
venience, and disbelieves. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s has published the two lectures he delivered 
in the great National Church last January.'® The first, on Roman 
Civilization, expresses thoughtfully in broad outline the leading ideaj 
and characteristics of all that is generally included in the phrase. The 
second lecture, on Roman Civilization after Christianity, is inferior and 
unpliilosophical. The author attributes to the direct and indirect in- 
tlueijc({ of C’hristianity fiir too much of the morality, i>urity, rectitude, 
and hopetulnoss that have been the slow ))roduct of human thought. 
The history of (’hristian countries shows that their religion has often 
retarded the iinpruvoment of mankind, originated disastrous wars, sanc- 
tioned cruelties as horrible as those of paganism, and fettered the mind 
with degrading superstitions. The J)eun has attached certain civi- 
lizing iiifluerus'H to Christianity, which have taken place apart from 
and in spite of it. 

In the volume entitled “The Bible and Popular Theology,”'* Dr. 
V. Smith gives a lucid exposition of the Bible teachings relating to 
the more important questions of Christian theology ; or, in other 
words, a surnmary view of Unitarian opinions about the Bible and its 
doctrines, v\ ith critioisins of Dr. Liddon and others. /Vfter the able 

Jtxamination of Canon JLiddon’s Bam])ton Boeturcs by a Clergyman,” 
the remarks cm passages of that work in the present volume arc un- 
necessary. The sentiments and interpretations propoundcfl arc gene- 
lally correct, but not new. As a reasoner, the author lacks vigour. 
Stimetimes lu* seems timid, as a few remarks about the authorship of the 
fourth (jospel evince. Svnnetiines he is either unacquainted with the 
best literature on the subjeiit, or ignores it for inlerior sources. It is 
curious to ob.serve how much deferenee ho pays to writers of the 
Church of Jtugland and tlieir books, though the books in question 
may be j)oor ones ; Inuv he attaches to them laudatory terms which 
are inapplieahle, and contents himself generally with the citation of in- 
ferior work.s. Yet tlie author sonletimes presents good specimens of 
criticism, as in note K on the Epistle to the Philippiuns ii. 5-11. 
Without^ endorsing all Dr. Smith’s reasonings, or assigning much 
weight eitiny to liis judgment or learning, the vidurne is of more than 
average* merit, notwithstanding the general feebleness it betrays in 
liandling important topics. 

The work ol’ a former Ibilliol student'' is intended to show that 
science unci theology were originally identical ; and that theological 
teaching rightly understood is merely the development of scientific 
teaching or the wisdom of the ancients. The contents are exceedingly 


“Civilization before and after Christi;inity. Two Lectures delivered in St 
Paul’s Calheilral.*’ liy R. W. Church, M.A., Dean of St Paul’s. 

18 “ The Bible and Popular Theology : a Restatement of Truths and Principles, 
with Special Reference to Recent Works of Dr. Jdddon, Lord Hatherlev the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and others.'* By O. V. Smith, B.A. P^D 
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varied, indicating that the author has read extensively, thaj; he has 
studied the Bible attentively and minutely, is acquainted with many 
classical writers, and well versed in mythology. He is botlj destruc- 
tive and constructive, chiefly the ,lornier; attaching little value 
to the Bible, and divesting Ctiristianity of ail its importance. Inge- 
nious, bold, dogmatic, he pursues his own way through old documents, 
mythologies and ninths, with a patient analysis which few possess. 
The labours of many years are heaped together in a volume of eight 
hundred pages, which tries the reader’s endurance. The lirst six 
chapters mainly concern the Old Testament, containing u new and 
literal translation of the first three chapters of Genc>is. The next 
eight relate to the New Testament, presenting a critical examinalion 
of the first two Gospels, with all their narratives, an explanation of 
tlie Apocalypse, and a brief investigation of the authenticity of the 
Epistles, The Gospels of Luke and John are not unnoticed ; and 
the Acts of the Apostles are subjected to frequent criticism. After 
lists of the Apocryphal Gospels, E])istles, Acts, Jievelations, and other 
writings, eleven chapters are devoted to the my thologies and cosmo- 
gonies of ancient nations. 'I'lie twentieth chapter concludes with man’s 
origin, his destiny, and the immortality of the soul. The work is 
illustrated by lii) engravings an<l two u. odcuts. Such is the bill of 
fare set forth temptingly to the sight of the scholar. A few remarks 
will indicate our opinion. 'J'hc materials are imj)erfectlv digested and 
badly arranged, as li the author had added piece to i>iece without sift- 
ing the a<‘cuinuiated mass at its conclusion, and rearranging it in 
proper order. His scholarship is inexact and unreliable. 'Vith con- 
siderable ingenuity he lacks tlie critical faculty in any superior degree. 
Jle pronounces opinions on very diflicult points too summarily, and 
errs in cMmsequeiice. With some exceptions, his reading has been in 
ail older literature, not the most recent or the hc&t. Hence he ignores 
critical results which are now established, and stammers along in 
his own path. He is too eager to iii.sjiaragc Bible statements. With 
this view, absurd things are cited from* apocryphal works — i'roin the 
Talmud, the Jiabbins, the Fathers, and pagan writers, as if they were 
ol equal credit with the views set forth in Scrijiture. The book con- 
tains a great deal of extraneous and worthle.ss inattiT. It Jacks con- 
densation. The general .system of iiilei pretation applietl to Scripture 
is crude, perverse, erroneous. A secret meaning besides the literal one 
is a nonentity. Hunting after this, he runs into loolish conjectures. 
Many excellent remarks occur in the book, but the wheat is outnum- 
bered by the chalF, The best part is that on the New 'i'cstainent, 
especially on the first two Gospels. In exposing the contradictions and 
uuhistoi'icai character of many parts of the Gospels, he is often eflec- 
tive. Thus at pages 328, 329, the facts of the crucilixion aui resur- 
rection, as stated by the Evangelists, are well marshalled in all their 
diver^ity. But his account of the sources of Mark’s and Matthew’s 
Gospels, his partition of their component parts, his judgment of later 
and earlier pieces, are uncritical. The least valuable portion is that 
oil the Old Testament, wliere the secret meaning attributed to Genesis, 
the new translations, etymologies of Hebrew words, and speculations 
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generally, are all but \vorthl(‘sa. The Hebrew learning is grotesque. The 
author even attributes the invention of the Masoretic points to Ezra, 
and adopts the unfounded notion of Ireiijeus that the primitive 
Hebrew alphabet contained but ten letters. Nor is his account of 
Moses at all probable — viz., tliat he was an Egyi)tian and a polytheist, 
who stole some of the secret knowledge of tlie priests, and put it in 
portions of writing, afterwards embodieil in the Pentateuch. The last 
j)art of the work, on ancient mythologies and their secret meaning, 
bears remotely on the destination of mankind, and is more curious 
than profitable. It is matter of nigret that this unknown scholar 
should not have used the best literature on the Ihble, but followed out 
bis own tedious processe.®!, and fallen into so many errors. Ingenious 
as he is at tinu's, one cannot but mark the baste of assertion which 
pronounces that when Paul arrived at Uonic for the fir.st time, there 
was no Cliristian church there; that Jews, not Ohristiaus, met liiin 
at Appii Forum ; tliat Marcion was tlic orthodox bishop of Pon- 
tusj and that the last supp(M- took place, according to the syuop- 
tist, on Wednesday, the 12th Nisan. The unscieutilic criticism that 
abounds in the book will repel scdiolars ; esjieeially such as have suc- 
cessfully eoutribiited to a more accurate knowledge of tlic Scripture 
records in recent times. 

Mosheh lion Sliesludh, author of a commentary on Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, seems to have lived about the cud of the twelfth century in 
Spain and llabylonia, Mr. Driver ha.s edited the commentary from a 
MS. in the liodlciau library, with an English translation. *'* The cx- 
planatioiiii of the Jewish scholar are usually grammatical or lexical, 
and add little to our knowledge of the text, Uiougli there are occasional 
8uggc.stio!is deserving coiisid<Tation. 'riieir interest is cliiclly histo- 
rical. Mr, Driver has publUhed the MS. carefully, adding notes to 
his t^an^lation which show a knowledge of the Hebrew Bible, and of 
modern criticism upon it, super ior to what commonly exists in 
England. His first attempt at li^^^iary work is a good omen of future 
labours in the same department, which will probably not disappoint 
expectation. 

The works of Lactantius, rendered into English,'* form the 21st and 
22nd volumes of Clark’s Ante-nicenc Christian Library. Little is 
known of the history of this Christian father, who belonged to the 
latter lialf of the third and beginning of the fourth centuries, except 
that be was a faimnis teacher of rhetoric, who embraced the Christian 
faith in advanced life, and wrote his *' Christian Institutes*’ in its de- 
fence, demonstrating the falsehood of paganism as well as the vanity 
of heathen philosophy. But his knowledge of Christianity was both 
imperfect and erroneous. His views were also tinged with Mani- 
cheism„ notwithstanding Dr. Fletcher’s contrary opinion. The trans- 


18 «A Commentary upon the Books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel." By Mosheh 
Ben Sheshetb, edited fron. a Bodleian MS., with a Translation and Notes, by 
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lation now presented to the jmhlic, taken from Mij^ne’s edition, 
is excellent; and the notes in that edition are usually appended. 
The Latin of ambii^uous, diilieult, and peculiar expressions, is fairly 
ppiven, by which the reader may sometimes correct tl)e translation. 
The translator has also rurni.shed a brief and pertinent introductory 
notice. The second volume, besides containin;^ short tivatises attributed 
to Lactantius, authentic and non-authentic, has an English version of 
the Testaments of the twelve patriarchs, from the Creek, by the latest 
editor of the original, IMr, Sinker. This valuable (h)cumcnt will be 
welcomed by many. The introdnetory notice, extraeted from his for- 
mer work, repeats the inconclusive reasoning which lixes the date of 
the writing not later than iV.u. 185; whereas it should he the latter 
half of the second century, not hefon* 170. Tlie voluiiic terminates 
with fragments of the second and third centuries, translated partly 
from the Syriac, |)artly from the (Leek, by Mr. Ih-atten. The h>rnn‘r 
pieces bad been already published and translated hy (hircton, and Mr. 
rratien builds on hi.s version, changing vvor«ls here and there. Al- 
though he a.«serts that his own translation dilfcrs from Cureton’s 
“in many and important particulars,” there is reason for douht. Tin* 
author’s Syriac knowledge is not groat, else he would have corrected 
Cureton’s mistakes iiu-tead of copying thorn. Wc do not approve of 
work which has tlie apj'carance <d’ nisoiriSKi) iM.AcirA itrsM. 

Professor Jnp.sius doe.s not publish largo w'orks, like many Cennaii 
scholars, but his monogra[)h.s and dis.sertations, though comj)ar{itiv(dv 
brief, are excellent specimens of sound criticism. Not coritent with a 
sujierfieial investigation, he explores with })atience the sources and ma- 
terials, deducing from them such conclusions as appear legitimate. 
His work is done thoroiighly and exhaustively, so that the results are 
seldom questionable. Under his guidance, the reader may conlidently 
go into corners of ecclesiastical history not previously explored with 
the same minute circumsj)ection. The so-called “Acts of J^il.ite,” pub- 
lished in the best form by ^l’ischcilW)rr, are resolved by Lipsius'**'^ into five 
conslilnent parts, viz.: — 1. Tlic original document beginning with the 
words “ In the lifteentli year,” embratung tlie fii>t eleven chapters, pro- 
fes.-»ing to be a work of Nicodemns, originally composed in Hebrew ; 2. A 
•lociiment relating to the dc.sccnt »)f Christ into i)ell to deliver souls from 
Satan’s bondage, circulated under the names of Leueius and (yharin ; 
8. The production of Ananias or .^Encas under tlie Emperors Theodosius 
and Valentinian, which added the first prologue aisil chapters 17-27 to 
the first document; perhaps, too, chapters 12-10. This reproduc- 
tion proceeds on the basis of ISTo. 1. 4. A second elaboration modi- 
fying and enlarging the book of Ananias, professedly written by one 
.^iieas a Jew, and translated by Nicodemus into Latin, is yot earlier 
in date than the second half of the fifth century ; 5. The text, extant 
in some Latin MSS. of chapters 12-29, which gives two additional 
chapters. Those who believe with Ti.schendqrf that because the Acts 

*0 « Die Filatus-ncten kritieclj untersucht, von R. A. Lipsius. 
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of Pilate are referred to by Justin and Tertullian, they prove the ex- 
istence of the four canonical gospels at the beginning of the scconcl 
centurj’', will find substantial proof of the fallacy of such argumenta- 
tion in Lipsius’s masterly essay. It is impossible to prove that either 
of the fathers had the present Acts of Pilate before him. 

The second work of the author, on the origin of the legend which 
makes St. Peter a resident and martyr at Borne, contains an able in- 
vestigation of the sources from which it sprung, and the form? it as- 
sumed accordingly. The older account represents Peter as following 
Simon Magus into different countries, and finally defeating him at 
Home; the younger one makes the apostle travel along with St. Paul 
to Rome, where they established the church in friendly co-operation, 
and suffered martyrdom under Nero. Agreeably to the old Jewish- 
ehristian view, Simon Magus meant none other in this legend than 
Paul, who was regarded as a false apostle, and as ultimately ov(‘rthrown 
by Peter. Ebionite sources contain the older view, Catholic ones the 
later. 'J'hc author enters u})on a detailed examination of the Clemen- 
tine Homilies and Recognitions which give the early Jewish-christian 
opinion in relation to Paul's apostolic autiiority, describing his final 
defeat at Rome, not because it was thought that Peter ever came thi- 
ther, but because his victory over a hated opponent was all the more 
illustrious in the capital of the world. After an examination of the 
(^atbolic Acts of J*eter and Paul, the author j)roc*oe(ls to the Gnostic 
Acts of those a])<)sllcs, which exist only in fragments of different re- 
censions, e^jpceiallv in the Passion of Peter and Paul attributed to 
Linus. It is iiislructive to observe how all recollection of the anti- 
Pauline origin of the Simon-legend disappears among the t(iaehcrs of 
the ('atholie Church as (;arly as the end of the second century, lii 
uniting the two stories, it was desirable to efface the attitude of hos- 
tility between the two ajmstles. But the fusion was not effected in 
the same way ; for some accounts made the apostles meet at Rome for 
the first time, allowing space for Peter's preaching or presidency there ; 
while oihers represented both together disputing with Simon, so that 
I)is last decisive defeat was brought down to the reign of Nero. 
The treatise of Lipsius may be confidently recommended as excel- 
lent and convincing. Jt is necessarily full of details, and somewliat 
<lrv; hut it presents materials for Church History, not a narrative or 
a biography, and as sucli has a permanent value, 

Mr. Gamaliel Brown’s “ Sunday Lyrics’’** hrealhe the free sentiments 
of one who admires God’s works in nature rather than the ecclesias- 
tical services of preachers on Sundays. According to him, true devo- 
tion excited and cherished by the former, is only hindered by the 
latter. 

Herr Scholl calls himself a free religions preacher, whose object is 
to promote the religion of humanity. His publications significantly 


** Die Quellen der PomiBchen Petrussage ;** kriiisch untersucht von R. A. 
Lipsius. Kiel : yriiwer'scbe Buelihar-dluiig. 
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entitled “ Let there be light,’*” contain each twelve Hefbs or sections, 
which are reflections, dissertations, or lectures on topics more or less 
remotely bearing on religion. Oratorical, argumentative, didactic, 
controversial, the author rejects all that is priestly, maintaining that 
religion does not rest upon objective faith or doctrinal propositions, on 
ceremonies, sacraments or mediators; but that it consists solely in 
a ptire heart, in pure morality, in justice, righteousness, active love, in 
moral freedom and truth ; that it rests, in short, in our own self-con- 
sciousness feeling itself in union with tlie Eternal. The author writes 
intelligently and eloquently. Ilis ideas about the Bible are often just, 
lie illustrates parts of it in the true spirit of an interpreter who knows 
that letter is inferior to spirit. But he rtqects it as a revelation, and 
abides by the revelation within. Though liis views are occasionally ex- 
treme, his homiletic addresses have a value, and come home to the 
bosom of liberal thinkers about (rod and man. His autobiographical 
recollections are ver}'^ interesting, while his pages on St. Paul as a 137)0 
of the courage and ildelity of conviction, on the worsl)ip of Mary and 
papal infiillibilit3% are excellent. ^J’hough he has be(‘n suspended long 
ago from ]>astoral functions, he can speak and write as a lover of 
truth emancipated from the yoke of priestly bondage and popular 
superstition. 

Herr Lommel's ^^listovieal Study” respecting . I osus of Nazarctli,” 
is a slight sketch of tiosus’s person and fate, introduced by a descrip- 
tion of t])e character of the Jews, Romans, and Oreeks, because be finds 
the three national elements reflected in bis person. The portraiture of 
so wonderful a character is neither adequate nor just, lif is hardly 
accurate to depict him as a wandering Essene or Therapeut, a travelling 
teacher and ^physician. Nor is the solution of the question, why 
occurrences so simple have produced woi’ld-wide and pernianent conse- 
quences, sufficient. Herr Lominel dwarfs the significance and mission 
of Christ too much to afford the means of answering the question 
which he propounds only to ansuien perfunctorily. Hi.'* exposition of 
the origin of Christianity proceeds on* an assumption which contains 
but a grain of truth. 

The second pamplileC^ contains a brief sketch of Iluss, and the pro- 
ceedings at the Council of Constance, wliich terminated in his martyr- 
dom. The narrative is concise, but sufficiently extended to give the 
main points of interest. It is well composed. Herr Lornmel has no 
sympathy with the Christianity that persecutes and murders. 

Dr. Lindwurrn givc.s a sketch of things desirable in the establishment 
of a national Church in Germany, in thirty-four theses.” Most of his 
propositions arc practicable and pertinent, deserving the attention of 
all who desire to see a truly national Church founded on a Catholic 
basis, with clergymen of culture accountable to God and fheir own 


^ '^Ea werde Licht !’* Voa Carl Scholl. Erster Jahrgang. NUrenberg: 1870. 
Zweiter Jahrgang : 1871. ■ 
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conscience alone. The defect of the pamphlet in its first parap^aph is 
the not stating what are the few things in all confessions which would 
form a common basis of l>elief. 

The work of Professor de Coulanges on “Aryan Civilization/*” is valu- 
able as a systematic survey of very ancient beliel's embodied in rites, 
customs, stories, laws. The author supposes that a domestic religion 
made up of fire-worship and the adoration of tlead ancestors gave rise, 
among the Greeks and Komans, to the family, with its exaggerated 
paternal authority and its peculiar right of property ; that the same 
religion extended the funiil^'^ through the Gens and the Curia till it 
formed a city or state where it bore des])otic sway, being the source 
of all rules, cubtoms, and offices ; and that new opinions on religion 
springing up on the decay of old beliefs ert‘c(‘ted a series of revo- 
lutions by which society was transformed. The prominence given to 
religion as the |»ervading element of Greek and Jtoman institutions, 
is the main feature of tl)e work. Hence the analogy between all ancient 
cities, whicli arc thought to have passed through the same series of re- 
volution. The cliapter at the elo^c on the Roman conquest, is an able 
atnl philosophical summary of the course followed by a mighty emf)ire 
till it was prepared to be set aside. The autlior’s comprehensive sketch 
is dominated by the leading idea of religious paramount influence 
amid all the institutions of ancient states. Here perhaps he pushes 
his theory to excess, not nmkiitg sufiicient allowance for the operai/ion 
of other causes. Hut he hel})s the reader to an insight into the spirit 
of antiquity ; and writes with a good knowdedge of the subjects on 
which he touches. The translator has compressed the original, exer- 
ciMiig occasionally an independent judgment, without omitting any- 
thing valuable, liis work is dune indifferently, the sentences being 
frequently awkw'ard, and the language ungrumniatieal at times. In 
abridging and altering, he should have made the marks of translation 
less palpable. ^ 

The ]»apers of Professor Ahqix, in his volume entitled “ La Religion 
Progressive,”*" embrace such subjects as Cathobeism and Democracy, 
including the life, writings, ami works of Lainennais ; Reason in Faith, 
represented by Pascal ; Philosophy in the Clergy, symbolized by the 
Abbe Gabriel ; the New Public Right, whose text is the work of 
Mainianl; Pope and King ; the Catholic Church and Revolution ; the 
Future Council, now past. The author’s object is to set forth such 
ideas respecting Christianity, or r.ither Christianity in the form of 
Catholicism, as would, if carried into effect, make it the permanent 
religion of Immanity. Catholicism, he contends, must be changed 
into harmony with modern culture, so that it should recognise and re- 
spect liberty of conscience without as well as within the Church. Its 
authority should be solely spiritual, repudiating all pretensions to 
temporal power or State support. It should insist on morality, nut 

Aryan Civilization ; its Religious Oriuin and its Progress, witli an Account 
of the lieiigion, Laws, and institutions of Creece and Rome, based on the Work 
of De Coulanges," By the Rev. T. Childe Barker. London : Parker. 
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dogma, requiring of men life instead of doctrine. Whatever doctrine it 
holds should be reduced to tlie mere ex[>osition of the facts, psycho- 
logical and historical, that constitute Christianity, leaving philoso- 
phers and otliers to explain the mysteries which it teaches, without 
unfolding their secret senses. The application of morality to all public 
questions and deeds would form an ample field of practical sermonizing. 
In this way the atithor projects a free Catholic Church of the future, 
consisting of brethren ecjual in rights and immunities, just, charitable, 
tolerant. It is dillicult to see the faintest prospect of these ardent 
ideal hopes being realized. A united Catholic Church possessing 
liberty of individual conscience and action, with the ethical clement in 
it chiefly developed in actual life, owning no external authority, but 
self-contained, is still Utopian. Pbilosopbic Christians, who have 
emancipated themselves from the intellectual thraldom of Church 
confessions or organizations, might be attracted by such an institution ; 
but the mass of the people need centuries of education ere they can 
perceive its desirahlcncss or beauty. The hook is written in a fine 
spirit and style. The essay entitled “ Le Nouveau Droit Public,’* 
is excellent, and the whole will repay the reader, though the author is 
too ideal and fjir-rea(diing in his vie* 's for the present generation of 
Catholics, or even of Protestants. 

Herr Kiiiger Velthuseii adds another to the numerous lives of Jesus 
published in recent tiuu^s.'"'’ II is aim is to give a biograpliy accordant 
with the earnest re(|uirements of critical science as w(‘ll as the religious 
needs of hunianity. The work is lialf popular, half critical. The author 
endeavours to present a connected, comprehensive sketcir of Christ’s 
life, based on vvell-attested facts, and laws of thought considered to be 
universally legitimate. Distributed in ten chapters, the materials are 
carefully elaborated into a eoniieeted wludo. Assuming that the 
religious life already existing under the Old Testament reached its 
consummation in Christ, tho«K2ommunieation8 of the Gosptds respecting 
Him are te.st(‘d and selecU?d wITteli best c(jrres])ond to the perl’oet life 
of faith embodied in Him. Ih nce the first chapter of the treatise con- 
tains a view' of the fundamental principles belonging to the Israelite 
religion and of the condition of the Jews bidbre Christ’s appearance. 
Tlie character and value of such a book mainly depends on the view 
taken of the <Jospels. Jii this respect Herr Velthusen does nob 
satisfy, because be adopts in substaiice the opinions of Dleek, which 
are now superseded. Jt is too late to maintain, with any probability, 
that the first appeared in its pre.sent form at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; that the third was written by Luke, afterwards ; 
and that Mark really compoat;d that which bears his name. Nor does 
it harmonize with the best critical results to assert that ^he fourth 
Gospel deserves hi&torical credibility in the main, though it may not 
proceed from an Apostle. The writer evidently misconceives the 
genesis of the last Gospel when he speaks of its ‘‘ Urschrift,” and of 
the large later additions it received ; because it did not grow to its 


^ “Das Leben Jesu.” Von W. Kriiger- Velthusen. Blberfeld: 1871 # 
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present dimensions after the manner of the others, but is rather the 
outconje of a single original mind. Velthusen’s view of the fourth 
Gospel necessarily moulds the biography he sketches ; not favourably, 
as we believe. The entire execution of his plan necessarily suggests 
Strauss’s “ Die Halben uiid die Ganzen.” The work is not thorough. 
As a contribution, however, to the literature of the subject, it has a 
certain value. The author rightly regards many parts of the evan- 
gelical narratives as unhistorical, such as those about the baptism, 
temptation, and transfiguration of Jesus. So, too, those about his 
resurrection and reappearances in the body. He also relegates most 
of the wonderful deeds said to have been performed by Jesus to the 
region of the natural, without, however, furnishing a proper explana- 
tion of the miraculous element attaching to them. It is not a philo- 
Sviphieal method of procedure to deny myth and fiction, while holding 
that certain things are narrateil as objective occurrences though they 
really existed only in the domain of the spirit or the invisible world. 
The book is eminently weak in the part which attempts to bring the 
synoptists and the fourth Gospel into a kind of harmony respecting 
Christ’s ministry in Galilee and in Judea proper (pp. 128, 129). It 
also fails in reconeiling the times of the Paschal Supper implied in the 
Synoiitists and fourth Gospel. The perfunctory note in ])p. 204, 205 
shows that the author’s strength docs not lie in the critical faculty. 

Preacher Schulze belongs to the Lutheran school of Theologians in 
German}’^, and therelbrc adheres to the old orthodox doctrines, as well 
as the ancicAit creeds. He is anxious to ex[)lain what are commonly 
meant by liomanizing tendencies, and to defend them, both on the 
ground of Scripture and aniiipiity. Yet he is not an extreme man. 
lie writes with moderation, and is an able apologist of the views held 
by many. His subjects are the usual dogmatic ones on which Jligh 
Churchmen have decided views : the Church, the kingdom of God, 
the congregation, church organizaUe^i?^ episcopacy and papacy, uni- 
versal priesthood and its duties, Alie sacri'leo of the Church, justifica- 
tion and sanctiii cation, man’s original and intermediate states, 
abftolution, indulgences and the reverence of saints ; the object and 
ground of faith, tradition and Holy Scripture, true and false Protes- 
tantism. All these topie.H are discussed at sulHcient length, and with 
such references to preceding authorities as nuiy serve to instruct the 
educated Christians whom the writer has especially in view. Most of 
the opinions advocated are essentially 0 })posed to the spirit of Pro- 
tostautisin. Christianity is looked at as a system of doctrines long 
since fixed by the Catholic Church ; episcopacy and other institutions 
are regarded as divine ; the sacraments us administered by priests 
have a mysterious efficacy ; and the Scriptures are the Word of God. 
It is vain to uphold these and other analogous assumptions. High 
Churchism is antagonistic to the genius of the age, which insists with 
increasing energy on the conscientious exercise of individual judgment, 
instead of merging it in the thing called Church, 


so ** tleber ruinnuisireude Tsiidsiizeu : ein Wort'Zum Friedeu.'’ Von F. W. 
ScbuUe, Charit^predigsr in Berlin, Berlin. 
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Dr. Hitter von Hittershain, one of the medical professors in the 
University of Prague, has published lectures on Psychology, which he 
delivered to a female audience in 1860, under the title of “ Spiritual 
Life;*’ considerations on the spiritual activity" of the human brain, and 
its development.*^ These lectures are nine in iimnber, ranging over 
all the mental states with their relation to the conditions of the brain. 
The feelings and desires ; the will and the imagination ; memory, 
reason, undenstanding, waking and dreaming, self-consciousness, natural 
egoism and sellishness, are described in intelligible and popular 
phraseology. The treatise contains little that is new ; but the state- 
ments are generally judicious. The last lecture on the “ Soul and 
God,” is a supei’ior one ; and all deserve the attentive perusal of parents 
and teachers in particular. 

Mr. Andrews, who calls the science of the universe universology,” 
dividing its two grand departments into Anthropology and Cosmology, 
thinks that he has discovered the basis of this new science to be 
resemblance or unity universalized, /.c., extended to all spheres. He 
also finds three primitive laws or fundamental principles of uni- 
versology, which he calls Unism, Duism, and Trinisrii. “ From these 
three laws,” says he, “ the whole universe is wrought out, by tiieir 
successive repetitions in new forms of manifestation, in inlinite variety ; 
but in serial order, and traceable regularity of structure, from the 
lowest to the highest domain ; from tiie basis of the scientific pyramid 
in the abstract Mathematics, up to its culminating point in Theology, 
or the Science of God.” The large volume, in which the author 
unfolds his new discovery, contains introductory pajajrs by various 
writers who sympathize in his system, a copious vocabulary, .six 
chapters, and a digested index, making nearly nine hundred pages. 
With the new science, we are introduced into a new voca- 
bulary, wliich is often strange to the ear. The variety of topics 
is very great. Mctaj>liyMCs, Mathematic?s, Tiieology, Science, con- 
tribute to the author’ which claims to be a com- 
plete demonstration, “ ^^erfect •interpretation of the purposes of 
the Deity in creation, and tlic entire unfolding of the creative plan 
of God; not only as expressed in organic forms, but as involved 
in every spbetc of thought, aud being in the universe of matter and 
of mind.” Years of reading and thought have been spent upon the 
bclieme here set forth. Jlut though parts of the book are intercstiug, 
and tolerably clear, the whole scheme seems to be the product of 
fancy. The new science, with the uncouth language in which it is 
explained, is a generalization as intangible and useless for all scientific 

^^Geisteslebeo : Betrachtiiogen ueber <lie geistige Thatigkoit des uiensch- 
licben Guhinies uod ilire Entwlcklung.** Von Vr. Gottfried Kiktor von ititter- 
shaiii. Wien: lb71. 

:« *«Tbe Basic Outline of Univemology ; an lotroduction to the Newly Dis*- 
covered Science of the Universe; its Eiementaiy Principles, and the First Stipes 
of tbeir Development in the 8(>ecial Sciences. Together with Preliminary Notices 
of AlwatOf the Newly Discovered Scientific Universal Language, resulting from 
the Principles of Uni versology.” By Stephen Peuxl Andrews. New Vork : 
Dion Thomas. 1872. 
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or theological purposes as Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondence. 
The book is a monument, not only of the writer’s persistent search 
after the impalpable, but also of his perverted phantasy. 

Mrs. Hope’s volume on the “ Conversion of the Franks and the 
EngliHl),”““ is divided into three parts : Old Germany, the Franks, and 
the Conversion of the English. The first describes the origin, 
organizations, character, and religion of the Germans, with the 
liostile relations between them and the Komans, their conversion to 
Cliristianity, and relapse. The second gives an account of the Mero- 
vingians, with the lives of St. Benedict, and njany of his order ; of the 
Irish monks, as also of St. Columba and his disciples.^ The third 
narrates the conversion of the kingdoms of England ; with a record of 
many English kings, bishops, and abbots. The work is written in a 
pleasing stylo, which will attract readers. Without pretensions to 
historical research, or hreadtli of view, and written from a Romanist 
stand[)oint it docs not .s(‘[)arate legend from fact, hut glorifies monks 
and saints after the fashion of the “ Acta Sanctorum.” The first part 
is the best ; tlie others have an element of the nmrvellous, which severe 
history discards. To those who can distinguish the true from the 
fictitious, it will afibrd useful instruction ; to others, it will prove an 
erring guide. 

Mr. Sergeant Cox was a member of the Committee of the London 
Dialectical Society, appointed to examine and report on the pretensions 
of Spiritualism, His pamphlet** is a residi of all the observations, 
tests, inquiries, and experiments connected with the subject. He tells 
us the conclusions arrived at, and his own opinions also. After de- 
scribing the proved phenomena, he sets forth reasons for believing 
that tlic force emanating from, or directly dependent on the human 
organization, is u purely psychic force, not tlie work of spirits of the 
deiul. The force, he supposes, to be generated in certain j)ersons of 
peculiar nervous organization, in suflieieiit power to operate beyond 
bodily contact ; to whom is given the The intelligence 

directing the force is probably the* brain «He psychic in the condi- 
tion of “ unconscious cerebration Ju ^tne 'presence of the psychic, 
motions of heavy bodies, and audible ijounds of impact upon lliem, are 
produced without contact, or material connexion with any one what- 
ever. ’J'hc panijihlet is written in a calm spirit, by one who reports 
the evidence of many experiments, and reasons upon them like a man 
determined to sift evidence, and believe accordingly. The subject 
needs further investigation. If there be a force antagonistic to gravi- 
tation, or exempt from its influence, or at least operating to counter- 
act gravitation on the bodies in which it is diffused, science should be 
eager to discover all that can be known about it. We recommend 
Mr. Cox’s mbst interesting pamphlet to the inquiring and curious. 


33 o Conversion of the Teutoiric Race. Conversion of the Franks and the 
English.*' By Mrs. Hope. Edited by the Rev. John Bernaid Dalgainis. London: 
K. Washbourne. 

** ^^Spiiitualism answered by Science.’^ By Edward W. Cox, S.L., F.R.G S.. 
London : Longmans and Co, 
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The psychologist and physiologist should be equally alive to the state- 
ments it contains. 

According to Mr. Massey there are, broadly speaking, two kinds of 
mediumsliip, the abnormal and the normal.*"^ Mediums of the former 
kind are so constituted that spirits can magnetize tliem and take pos- 
session of their physical organism, make use of their nervous system, 
speak with their tongues, and become for the time the directing 
soul of their bodies. The little book published by the author on 
Spiritualism shows full belief in the system, and is an eloquent defence 
of its main features. But it is not a process of reasoning, nor an 
attempt to prove that spirits are the cause of such sounds, motions, 
voices, answers, as are commonly attributed to their presence by 
spiritualistic advocates. Mr. Massey assumes throughout what less 
Ijoetical or imaginative individuals refuse to accept because sufficient 
evidence is wanting. We do not coincide with his eulogiuin on 
Swedenborg, or with the general tendency of his remarks, however 
well expressed. It would be unjust, however, to deny the truth of some 
of his judgments, such as that on Mr. Harris’s efliisions, on the fall of 
man, total depravity, and eternal punishment. At the end he gives 
various poetical pieces whieli show taste ? nd genius. 

Mr. Owen has written a book to show that the modern revealings 
of Spiritualism bringing immortality to light are essential to arrest 
the growing scepticism of the present day.®*' Believing that there arc 
laws under which men and women have occasionally exercised 
spiritual powers and gifts ; that these powers were extraordinarily de- 
veloj)ed in the first century, and that their existence is traceable 
throughout the last seventeen hundred years ; he finds evidence of 
similar gifts and powers manifested among us at the present time. 
The first part of the volume, entitled “Prefatory Address to the 
Protestant Clergy,” shows that Protestantism has lost ground for 
three centuries past, and is losing ^ still ; that such retrogression is 
caused by its adlierenco to so-^ed or^iodox dogmas which the world 
has outgrown j that Ohristiaiifty divested of alien scholasticism, which 
its Author never taught, is a progressive science ; and that the admis- 
sion of miracles brings us into direct conflict with modern science. 
The books which follow deal with the more prominent and salient of the 
phenomena that evidence the laws and characteristics of the spiritual 
world. The whole is written in a clear ^tyle, by a thinking, well-read 
man, who is evidently in earnest. The address to the clergy is able, 
and generally conclusive. Calvinism is well exposed, and tiie salient 
doctrines of the Uei'ormers censured. It was scarcely necessary, 
however, while exposing Calvin’s intolerance, to enter at length into 
his treatment of Servetus, since the story has been w'ell told by Dyer, 
whose life of the Reformer seems to be unknown to Mr. Owen, as is 
also Kampschulte’s able work, else he would not have had recourse 
instead to inferior authorities, such as Prihcipgil Tulloch. The author 

“ Concerning Spiritualism.” By Gerald Massey. London: James Bums, 

** “ The Debatable Land between this World and the Next. With Illustra- 
tive XarratioDS.” By Bobert Dale Owen. Loudon : Tiilbner and Co. 
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perceives that the teachings of Christ and those of Paul were not in 
many cases identical. Preferring the former to the latter, he rightly 
rejects certain orthodox doctrines, denies plenary inspiration, infalli- 
bility in man or Church, and holds to law rather than miracles. His 
retrospect of the religious past since the Keformation is good. But 
when he comes to prove that the teachings of Christ have been sup- 
plemented by revealings from a higher sphere of being, and that this 
happens in accordance with intermundane laws, his arguments are 
doubtful. He fails to explain aright the possessions spoken of in the 
Gospels, and the powers said to have been exercised in healing, 
prophesying, speaking with tongues, Ac. Nor do we suppose that he 
judges correctly the patristic evidence regarding miracles. Mr. Owen’s 
ideas about the times when the synoptic (xospels were written, and 
the method in which they grew to their present dimensions, are vague 
and inexact. His view of the fourth Gospel is equally so. Tliere was 
a suiHcient interval between the ministry of Christ and the three 
synoptists to allow of myths and legends gathering around it. The 
iburth Gospel is later still. The true explanation of what he brings 
under the laws of spiritualism in the first century must be sought in 
the aj)petite for the marvellous, the magnifying reverence of an 
uncritical age for persons and things invested with a sacred halo. 
Some New Testament passages much relied on by Mr. Owen, such as 
John xiv. 12, xvi. 12, 13; Mark xvi. 17, 18; Maithew xxviii. 20, 
contain sayings never uttered by Jesus Christ. lu like manner, he 
uses the Acts of the Apostles in an authoritative way rejected by 
modern 'Criticism. The collection of cases respecting a[)paritions, 
visions, rappings, revealings, movements antagonistic to gravitation, 
is a curious one, whatever philosophy be applied to them. That 
spirits good and bad arc the active agents in them requires more 
proof than has been adduced. The doctrine of immortality is hardly 
strengthened by sucli supcr-mundaiie proof. Mr. Owen is more suc- 
cessful in the ju’ovince of theolflgy^an that of spiritualism, though 
even in the former he needs to be coi^pted. In maintaining that the 
reign of law is universal and unchangeable, and that conscience is the 
supreme arbiter, he serves the cause of modern culture, though we 
cannot find with him the nature or mode of the extraordixiary commu- 
nications recorded, worthy of ministering spirits. The proof, tangible 
to the senses, of the reality of another life, which they are said to 
furnish, has something about it alien to the kind of evidence on such 
a subject, which the Heity would probably give. 

Dr. Cohen’s book on Kant*’ is chiefly directed against Kuno 
Fischer, but also against Trendelenburg and Schopenhauer. Hence it 
is polemical in character. It is also explanatory of the system and 
defensive of the method which the JCoenigsberg philosopher followed. 
The book shows great acuteness, lu consequence, however, of the 
ground taken, the perusal is attended with peculiar difficulty. The 
points discussed are *’the most important in philosophy, such as 

^ ** Kant’s Theorie dor Erfahrung.'* You Dr. Honnanu Cohen. Berlin : 
DUuiuiler, 
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Perception, Experience, the Phamomenon and Noumenon, the con- 
cepts Reality, A priori, &c. The writer also endeavours to bring 
Kant’s theory of Perception into accord with the modern or Her- 
bartian psychology ; but is scarcely successful in showing that Kant 
had any idea of a sound psychology. The volume is a valuable 
contribution to the proper appreciation of Kant’s philosophical prin- 
ciples ; though it carries some modern and better notions into them, 
derived in part, however indirectly, from later metaphysicians who 
have criticised, not without effect, the writings of one whose merits 
are universally admitted. 

Herr Steudol has published the first part of “ Philosophy in 
Outline,”®" containing theoretical questions; promising that the second 
on practical questions will follow immediately. He has pondered long 
over the subject, and professes to give the ripe fruit of a life’s 
thoughts upon it. In op[)osition to the prevailing method of synthetic 
speculation, he adopts the analytical And he has also striven to write 
clearly, in language intelligible to the public, not in the technical 
phraseology of pliilosophy. After an introduction on the object and 
fortn of philosophy, the contents of the volume are divided into four 
books, the first treating of Porcepti«»n ; the second of Reing in general ; 
the tliird of Man; the fourth of God and the World. Tlie scheme is 
comprehensive, leaving no (|uestion of importance untouched. The 
object of philosophy is said to be the establishment of the truth, the 
latter being describ(?d as “ the agreement of the idea with the actual 
'‘though non-apparent ground and essence of the objective and sub- 
jective world.” This is ambiguous, because we know notfiing of the 
unseen nature of things, except by our ideas of them. Materialism 
and spiritualism, as well as dualism the uniting link of the two, should 
be cleared away, as Herr Stoudel thinks, to make room for a mere 
“ principial identity ” of spirit and matter without “ dualistic dif- 
ference.” His definitions and conceptions of matter and spirit are 
neither clear nor good. It i^jjlf^llficult to sco how the solution of the 
soul-problem is attained byiStegarding matter as the outward forma- 
tion or development of the “ principial spirit or to believe that the 
inode in which he unites these two entities strikes a blow at Pan- 
theism, or proves the untenabienes.s of Materialism, whose opponent 
the author professes himself to be. The work is written in plainer 
language than that usually belonging to German works on philo80[ihy. 
Rut it neither presents the highest speculative ability, nor contributes 
to the solution of the profound problems that have exercised so many 
minds. Its principal use is as a summary of the philosophical views 
propounded by the leading metaphysicians of the Continent, accom- 
panied by the researches of one who has trod the field of inquiry 
independent!}'. Though the analytic method seems preferaole to the 
synthetic, as it is more accordant with our English predilections, 
the author does not arrive, as far as he has yet gone, at more satis- 
factory conclusions than Schelling, who begins with the idea of the 
absolute ; or Hegel, who believes that the result must be prepared at 
the beginning of philosophy. 

“ Philosophic im Uinriss.'* Von Adolph Steudol. Erster TheiL Tbeatetisebe 
Fmgeu, Stuttgart: Meialer. 
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M r. FRASER RAE’S translation of M. H. Taine’s “Notes on 
England,*’* is already widely known through the columns of the 
Ifaily from which it is reprinted,- but beyond the interest ex- 

cited by M. Taine’s observations of England, this volume claims 
special attention, owing to Mr. Rae’s own admirable criticisms on his 
author, as well as to M. Taine’s Th(‘ory of Criticism, which here first 
appears in English dress. This theory, or system, is wholly comprised 
in the remark that moral matters, like physical things, have “ depen- 
dencies” and “conditions.” “ What is in question here is a form ol' 
experiment similar to what .scientific men perform in physiology or in 
chemistry.” “ A career similar to that of the natural sciences is open 
to the ethical sciences.” Mr. Rac adds to this translation of M. Taine’s 
system his own reply, that there is “a fundamental cliflerence between 
the {jositions occupied hy the botanist and zoologi'^t, and the critic and 
historian. The former have no personal and national bias in favour 
of the results of their observations.” And he cites M. Tjiine himself, 
in his w'ritings on English manners and customs, as well as on men 
of note in the world of art and letters, as a proof that the diversity of 
nationality, character, or condition, must destroy the ])ossil)ility of an 
exact science of criticism. “ lie is noteworthy as a writer, not in con- 
sequence, but in spite of his method. Strip off everything relating to 
ii in his several works, and the works themselves will continue to at- 
tract and impress; they will still reflect the ht'auties of his own mind, 
and he radiant with the siilcndours of his brilliant style.” Mr. Rae’s de- 
scription sufliees to attract readers to the pages that follow his own. 

It is curiou-s that at the jirescnt day, after the writings of Rentham, 
Austin, and Maine have so complclcly exploded the countless fallacies 
that have gathered round tlie cxj5?^sion “ Law of Nature,” an 
erudite Scotch Professor should iiiink it worth his while to devote a 
elosely-priiitcd volume to vindicating the use of the term “Nature,” 
in speculations on the history of Law. Professor Lorimer’s work® ex- 
hibits a genuine love of his subject, and much erudition. It is also 
fraught xvith sagacious and valuable observations scattered about up 
and down. But it is, we conceive, infected with the radical error 
which Benthain and his eminent successors have done their best to 
root out — that of banishing jurisprudence to a misty region of purely 
abstract or merely nominal conceptions, instead of testing its practical 
value by direct application to the actual problems ol* making and ad 
ministering law. Tlie sole purpose of studying “the science of law,” 


* Notes on England." By H. Taine, D.C.L. Oxon. &c. Translated, with an 
Introductory Chapter, by W. F. Rae. London : Strahan and Co. 1872. 

* “The Institutes ol' Law : a Treatise of the Principles of Jurisprudence as 
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is tl»c discovery of what is essential and universal in the laws of all 
countries, with the ulterior purpose of arranging the laws of each 
country according to a scientific instead of an accidental and empirical 
inode of distribution. Professor Lorimer sa3*s that the proximate 
object of jurisprudence, the object which it seeks as a separate science, 
is liberty,” and “jurisprudence, in realizing its special or proximate 
object, becomes a means toward the realization of the ultimate object 
which it has in common with ethics.” There is, no doubt, a deep 
meaning to be extracted from these assertions, but we conceive the 
form of expression is most objectionable. It is left doubtful whether 
“jurisprudence” means the stud\^ of law, or the existence of law, or a 
system of actual laws. Again, it is more than questionable whether 
a “ science” can be said to seek anything except truth, and whether 
liberty can be said to be the proximate — though it undoubteJl}” is the 
ulterior — object of laws. It would not be fair to extract a single pas- 
sage like this for criticism if it did not, witli the rest of the book, 
teach that Bciitliam, as a jurist, ought to be studied over again by 
this generation, inst(?ad of lu ing only casuallj^ and then disparagingly, 
alluded to, as he is, by I*rofessor Jjorinn*r. 

Jurisprudence is one of those s»ibjt‘cls which lie just near enough 
to the territory of speculative philost)phy to be shunned by the prac- 
tical lawyer and politician, and just near enough to the region of the 
most intense liuiiian action to be unpalatable to the abstract thinker. 
It is from this cause, perhaps more than from any other, that Law 
llefonn — certainl}’’ not the least important oj)ening for national 
energy — [iroeeeds sometimes so hesitatingly, soincdirncs^so rashly*, 
and rarcl}’ indeed with the calm and assured certainty of tread which 
only convictions, based on sciciititic conclusions, can give. Professor 
Sholdon Amos’ “ views of what he e.dls “The Seieiiee of Jurispru- 
dence,” are steojjed, from first to last, in [practical detail. His 
“ Analysis of Topics,” which is worked out with considerable precision, 
is redolent of the thoughts 4»f tlk» law.^uits, the controversies, and 
the judicial trials with which the «ilaik papers are lillotl. In the 
author’s e^^es, unle.ss the science he cultivates is good to improve the 
laws of England, and to bring them into liarmony with the demands 
of logical .arrangement, as well as with the most approved methods of 
elassilication adopted in Foreign Law, that seieneo either does not 
exist or is good for nothing. Nevertheless, tlii.s work is eminently 
addressed to students. “It is to .serious students, professional and 
unprofessional — men and women — that this book is addressed ; though 
no book — if it serve its purpose as book— can dispense with oral teach 
iiig^ — if oral teaching aUo truly serve its purpose as such.” The 
method of the writer is, after a few brief introductory chapters on the 
scientific claims and place of Jurisprudenee, and the nature f)r Law, to 
classify, according to their social character, purpose, or importance, all 
the laws necessarily existing in any highly-developed community. Tims 
the leading divisions of the work are : “ Laws directly relating to the 


^ Systematic View of the Science of Jurisprudence." By Sheldon Amos, 
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Constitution and Administration of the State,** “ Laws of Ownership,” 
“ Laws of Contract,” “ Laws affecting Special Classes of Persons” (as 
husband and wife, guardian and ward, trustees and executors, and 
certain classes of public corporations), “Laws of Civil Injuries and 
Crimes,*’ and “Laws of Procedure.” There is a chapter on “ Private 
International Law,** and one of the longest and most elaborate ones in 
the book on “ Public International Law,” in which the nature of this 
sort of law, and many of the most abstruse questions attending it, are 
discussed at considerable length. In the closing chapter on the 
“General Prospects of the Science of Jurisprudence,** the topics of 
Codification and Legal Education, and others, are treated from a variety 
of points of view, in which all sides will find themselves roprcfionted. 
Englishmen, now-a-days, are mostly acquainted with Jurisprudence 
through the works of Mr. Austin and Sir H. Maine. It is a misfortune 
that they stud^’^ lientham’s works so little. The present work starts 
with the conce])tion of Jurisprudence winch commended itself to Mr. 
Austin ; and, in fact, the purpose of the work is to carry out, in tlie 
most exhaustive manner, the task which Mr. Austin just sketched out 
in his lectures and left unpei*f\irmc(i. Tlie historical and antiquarian 
achievements of Sir H. Maine, as well as all his keen, suggestive, 
logical, though too occasional, criticism, are, of course, laid under 
tribute, and, in fact, incorporated. The whole question of codification 
is vigorously investigated with especial reference to the existing con- 
dition of English Case-law and Statute-law, In the course of the 
work, all the nuist stirring topics of legal interest are thrown into the 
crucible, tliougli the author’s own views in each case are rather left to 
be gathered from the underlying principles of the whole book, than from 
any distinct siding with one of two parlies in a controversy. This will 
be found especially to apply to sucli topics as Capital Punishment^ 
the Unanimity of Juries, a Court of Criminal Ap|)eal, the Institution 
of a Public Pro.sccutor, the Erench Verdict of “ Extenuating Circum- 
stances,*' iJill'erencc of Sex, and Conppeting Modes of Legal Education. 

It has been conqdaincd in ‘somo quarters, not without reason, 
that the historical method of studjdng Konian, and, indeed, all 
other law, is threatening to dwarf or supplant the logical method. 
Anyway, as the study of Koman Law is now rightly accepted as an in- 
dispensable ingredient in a complete legal education, and that study 
cannot be detached from that of Die meaning of its terms, it is just 
as well that a true meaning should be put upon those terms instead 
ot a false one. We may thus well be thankful to a real scholar like 
Mr. E. C. Clark,* who not only explores with lalKirious assiduity into 
the origin of some of the most perplexing expressions by which the 
ancient institutions of Regal Rome are represented, but gives in the 
most concise and convenient of forms all the authorities of which he 
has made a most conscientious use. It will be found, indeed, that 
this little work, which is, in truth, one of considerable learning, and 
betraying much aeuteneso of criticism, has a liveliness and freshness 
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about it which could scarcely have been looked for ; as, for instance, 
where an early form of making a will, subject to the sanction of the 
pontiffs, is compared to the passing of a private act of parliament, 
subject to the veto of the Episcopal Bench. 

Mr. J. A. Partridge*^ is already well known to the Liberal public by 
his comprehensive work on “ Democracy : its Factors and Conditions,” 
in which he demonstrated that the only perfect system of government 
is that which results from “ the development and organization of the 
whole manhood and of all men.” It is the result of a living organism, 
not of “ constitution,” “ balances,” or “ mixtures.” Such a government 
Mr. Partridge explained to be found in a democrac}', but the ideal 
could only be approximated. It is the progressive story of this approxi- 
mation which is the subject of the present work. “ Democracy rises 
from nationalities to ever vaster conglomerates of power. It becomes 
the postulate of a new and unknown progress, and is the germ of a 
universal federation.” It must be confessed that Mr. J^artridge has a 
genuine faith in his own principle. He has not a particle of fear as to 
the consequences of working out that principle to its last conclusion. 
He is prepared, not only for the greatest possible dillusion, but also 
for the gi;cafcest possible concentration of power. It will bo seen from 
the following passage that Mr. Partridge does not look to checks, 
minority representation, second chambers, or the like, “ to protect the 
people against themselves,” or to secure the claitns ol* the weak against 
the strong. Either the government is a majority or a minority. 
In the latter case freedom is absolutely disregarded ; it is a question 
of force, not of argument. In the former case, the majoriiy must be 
broken down by ufipeals to public thought and reason, not by attempts 
to dictate to the sovereign power. Let the national intellect be open 
to all influences and opinions, industrial, intellectual, spiritual, natural, 
and then let it act.” It seems to us that though the actual picture 
which Mr. Partridge presents in this work of a grand and magnanimous 
democracy is sutlicieiitly attractive,* yet that some consideration is due 
to the fact that the mere number of individuals alone can never be a 
test of truth or a standard of justice. It is true that, in the liist 
resort, a mere numerical balance of supporters must determine the 
actual policy to be pursued, and on this ground a mere majority in a 
legislative assembly will properly carry the day. But for purposes of 
deliberation, and even for the very purposes, which Mr. l^irtridge 
recognises, of letting in “ the action of inllucnces and opinions,” it may 
be expedient to secure the adequate representation of even the most 
isolated fragments of tlie community. 

Mr. Freeman adds to his reputation and to the benefits which he 
has already conferred on his countrymen by his new volume on the 
English Constitution,*’ iii which his ** object has been to shoV that the 
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earliest institutions of England and of other Teutonic lands are not mere 
matters of curious speculation, but matters closely connected with our 
])resent political being .... that in many things our earliest insti- 
tutions come more nearly home to us, and that they have more in 
common with our present political state than the institutions ol 
intermediate ages.” “ The holders,” he continues, “ of Liberal prin- 
cijdes in modern politics need never shrink from tracing up our 
]>olitieal history to its earliest beginnings. As far as our race is 
concerned, freedom is everywhere older than bondage. Wo may add 
that tolerance is older than intolerance. Our ancient history is the 
possession of the Lib<*ral, who, as being ever ready to reform, is the 
true Conservative.” Much of the evil which calls for the energy of 
present or future Liberal relonners is ascribed to lawyers, who appear 
to Mr. Freeman to be great, thougn admittedly necessary, evils in a 
state of society the di.sorder of which is largely of their producing. 
The nearest approach to the ancient Teutonic eonslitutions is to be 
found, says Mr. Freeman, in the popular assemblies of Uri and 
Ap[)enzeU and other Swiss cantons, answering to tluwe ancient 
Hssemhlies of our shires or hundreds, which are, — almost comically, — 
in our days represented by parisli vestries, “ that unit, that atom, the 
true kernel of all our political life.” The smaller districts being 
gradually welded into larger masses and resulting in the complete 
kingdom of England, — tliough so slowly that until the reign of 
Charles 11. the county of Durham retained so mucli of its individuality 
as to he counted unlit to send a knight of the shire to the national 
Parliament, — the right to vote in the Assembly in all secular atid 
ecclesiastical matters continued to belong to every freeman, and 
down to the Norinau Clonquest, the IkmIv which claimed to sp(!ak in 
the name of the nation was, in legal theory at least, the nation 
itself,” however much ditliculties of travel may have kept the members 
of the Assembly’ down and restricted attendance at it to the rich and 
leisurely, except in times of popular cxeiternent. This welding 
together of the larger agi;rega4es of “political units” brought with 
it a change in the title of the chieftain; “it is plain that the king 
was the representative of a closer national unity, while the eaidorman 
represented the tendency on the part of each tribe or district to claim 
indepeiidenee for itself the word king being properly traced back to 
its relation, eyn, or cyne, and thus meaning “ the oflspriiig of the 
people.” Tlie successive invasions by Saxon, J^ane, Norman, brought 
no essential clianges in the English theory of government, for the 
same forms existed with moditieations amongst them as among the 
English, and thus the right of the nation to exercise a discretion as to 
the man who should exercise dominion over it was never lost; “men 
never forgot that the king was wdiat his name imi»lied, the represen- 
tative, the impersonation, the ollspring of the people. It was from 
the choice of tlie people that he received his authority to rule over 
them.” .... “And tho.se who gave him his power, and who guided 
him in its exercise, could also, w'hen need so called, take away the 
power which they had given. At rare intervals, — for it is only at 
rare intervals that so great a step is likely to be taken, — has the 
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English nation exercised its highest power by taking away the crown 
from kings who were unworthy to wear it. Six times at least ” 
(omitting the instances of Henry YI. and Charles 1.) “in the space 
of nine hundred years have the Witan or the Parliament thus put 
Ibrtli the last and greatest of their powers. The last exercise of this 
power has made its future exercise needless. All that in old times 
was to be gained by the deposition of a king c.-in now be gained by a 
vote of censure on a minister, or, in the extremest case, by his 
impeachment.^* Mr. PVeeman writes enthusiastically of Simon de 
Montfort, the great earl to whom, stranger as he was, “ we owe that 
the wonderful thirteenth century, the great creative and destructive 
age throughout the world, was to us an age of creation, and not of 
destruction,” and to whose burial-place — though he died excom- 
municated by the Pope— Englishmen attributed miraculous powers ; 
“ a pretty convincing argument that the Bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of England.” At the same time it should 
be borne in mind that from the leign of John onward, the alliance was 
between the whole people and the clerg^^ against the King and the 
Pope, and that the much viliiicd right of clergy” extended to a 
large part of the population, and nu'atit liability to imprisonments and 
whipping instead of to the barbarous mutilations intlictcd by the 
king's courts of justice. It is impossible further to notice many most 
interesting points of constitutional history that are brought into relief 
in the short space of Mr. Freeman’s bright, vigorous, and com- 
pendious lectures. 

Mr. John Matthews, of Toronto, Canada, gives an interesting review 
of the state of the Colonial question in a very clearly and ahly writtem 
volume,’ in which he udvocales as close a junction as possible between 
England and her colonies, on the principle of a representation of the 
dependencies of the empire in the British Parliament. Mr. Matthews 
grapples closcly with the adverse argumentsof Mr. Goldwin Smith and 
Mr. Mill, whether based on the \?ommereial, military, and linancial 
aspects of emancipation, or the physical difficulties of federation. The 
basis upon which the number of colonial representatives, according to 
Mr. Matthews’s plan, would be elected, would be either population or 
taxation. His own belief is, that neither of them alone would serve 
for an equitable basis, but that such a biisis might be found in a com- 
bination of the two. “ If population were to be ignored in the distri- 
bution of taxation, it would clearly be unjust to make it supreme in 
the adjustment of representation. To do so would be to arrange bur- 
dens according to the system of relative equality, and privileges ac- 
cording to that of absolute equality.” The whole work is extremely 
interesting, both for the intrin^ic value of the line of thougl^t followed 
out, and as an exhibition of feeling in Canada. 

Mr. Thomas Longman, in a short pamphlet/ and a letter already 
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contributed to the Times, be calla for a repeal of an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1847, the purpose of which w'aa to permit her Majesty 
by an order in Council to suspend the law of cop 3 Tight as between 
this country and any colony in which “ the legislature shall pass an 
Act to make due provision for securing and protecting the rights of 
llritisli authors in such colony,** It is alleged that the working of 
this Act is a complete failure ; that no provision is made in Canada, fur 
iii8tan(*e, for securing and protecting the rights of British authors ; 
and that American copies of all the best works of English authors are 
freely imported over the border. Mr. Longman urges that the Act be 
re])oalcd, and the English law, as now determined by the Act of 
1842, be “ replaced in its lull clTect.** The purport of this last Act is 
to j)revent the selling in any part of the British dominions of any book 
for vvliich a copyright has been obtained in any part of the United 
Kingdom, and which has been reprinted out of the British dominions. 
Canada has lately {proposed a compromise on the subject, the adoption 
of which Mr. Longman deprecates. 

Sir Edward Creasy*'* lias made a valuable supplement to his well 
known and extremely useful w'ork on the “ Kisc and Progress of the 
English Constitution,” in a new work on the “ Imperial and Colonial 
Constitutions of the Britannic Empire.’* The present work, like the 
former, is,’ on a variety of grounds, the highest form of educational 
treatise, and on that account likely to be quite as serviceable to the 
politician needing reliable informatitm on some special topic as to the 
youthful student. The early part of the work cxjiands tlie notion of 
the English Constitution previously given, so as to include the rela- 
tions ol‘ England to IScoiland and Ireland ; for wliicli purpose the 
history of the Union in each case, and the legal consequences of it, 
are carefully investigated. In u similar, partly historical, partly legal 
spirit, the whole relations of England to her North American domi- 
nions, to lndi.% and to the Atistraliaii and African colonies, are exa- 
mined and particularly explained. ,Sir E. Creasy adheres to the method 
which gave so high a value to his former work — that of giving copies 
of original documents in extenso. Another valuable feature of this 
work is presented bj^ some excellent maps. 

The existing slave trade in Africa, carried on for the supply of 
Turkey, Egypt, Persia, .and Zanzibar, seems to vie with all the horrors 
of the trade in men to the Southern Slates of America, which our 
fathers finally crushed under foot. It is to be hoped that when once 
their oftspring are made acquainted with the facts, they will not rest 
till they liave achieved as decisive a victory. Mr. Joseph Cooper'® has 
(lone a service to humanity in translating and preparing in a form 
adapted to extensive circulation in this country M. Berlioux’s work 
on the skive trade in Africa. The miserable story is told by a variety 
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of witnesses, and its locality is extended through the middle and 
upper valley of the Nile, through Central Africa, and to Zanzibar. 
Slavery is exhibited in all its wonted abomination, whether as respects 
tl^e sufferings of the victims, or the reckless greed and cruelty of those 
who traffic in it. For instance, from the town of Ti’ipoli to Lake 
Tchad there are nearly twenty degrees, an extent of land more than 
twice and a half the length of Great Britain. “It is by tliis route 
that the convoys of negroes are driven by their pitiless masters, con- 
demned under the burning sun to the tortures of thirst, hunger, and 
famine.” M. Kohfs, who was an eye-witness of these things during 
his explorings between the years IS(>5 and 18G7, gives the details as 
follows: — “On both sides of the road we see the blanched bones of 
the victimized slaves— skeletons still covered by katoun, the cloth- 
ing of tlie blacks. The traveller who knows nothing of the road to 
Bournan, has only to follow the scattered remains, and he will not be 
misguided.” The slave trade at Zanzibar has some features of even 
still greater atrocity, inasmuch as treaties, signed by British agents 
with the princes of Zanzibar, have authoriz»'d the blave trade by 
attempting to regulate it. “From (^uiloa to Lamoo, Arab merchants 
may buy, sell, and tran.-»port slaves with impunity. Buglish cruisers 
armed against the slave tra<le may see all, but they must do nothing.” 
And yet it is assorted that in the passage of the slaves from Zanzibar 
to Arabia the vessels lose one half of their cargoes during the voyage, 
Tlie .“laves are exposed without shelter to the sun's rays, and to all 
storms that may arise. Once a day a little water and thick milk is 
doled out to them. We may certainly re-echo the wri|er\s conclu- 
sions, that the only worthy solution England can give is that made 
by the House of Ootninons, “that the trade must be entirely sup- 
pressed ; it must be nowhere authorized, and the treaties must be 
annulled.” 

The general apathy of the English public on Indian questions is 
made vividly appanmt by the sizp of publications put forth by those 
who would stir public opinion on ^Indian topics. That stutemeiits 
jilfecting the welfare of whole kingdoms, or presidenuies, or races, or 
even the entire Indian Empire, should he short and sharp, seems to he 
necessary if they aie to receive any notice at all. To Mr. Chesson's 
admirable Lecture on the Princes of India attention was called by us 
last quarter, and Major Evans Bell’s last work” now allbrds an oppor- 
tunity for enlarging on one of the most glaring eases of abuse of 
power named by Mr. Chesson. It is well that it should bo made 
possible to compare together Major Evan.s Bell’s opinions, to the effect 
that the problem of Mussulman disaffection is “ the most urgent one 
of the day,” and that tlie wrongs done and proposed to be done to the 
great Mahommedan family of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal are likely 
to be felt as race and religious persecutions throughout India, with 
the opinions expressed in an article on “ the Mussulman Panic,” in 
tile last number of this Iteview, The jpengal case, as viewed by 
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Major Evans Bell, may thus be briefly sketched. The Principality of 
Bengal, one of the richest in India, was recognised in 1757 as an Inde- 
pendent Slate, under the Nawab Meer Jaflier, by the East India 
Company, and a treaty was made by tliem with him. In 1765, under 
his son and successor, the Company became invested by the treaty 
with the Dewannee, or financial administration of Bengal ; and a sum 
known as the“Nizamut Fund’* was agreed upon to cover the ex- 
penses of the Nawab’s “household, servants, retinue, and the support 
of his dignity only.** Another sum was set apart as tribute to Delhi, 
and the rest of the resources of the Principality were left for the ex- 
penses of administration. In 1793, after (be it noted) the successive 
long minorities of two Nawabs, the Company appears in possession of 
all the functions of government, including the judicial department, as 
well as in the enjoyment of large landed estates whicli were family 
property, and of one half of tlio Nizarnut income, of which it had arbi- 
trarily suspended payment during the nonage of the younger of the 
princes. That suspension was extended indefinitely till it became 
permanent, and the stipend was reduced to 1(;0,000?. per annum, the 
amount at which it has nominally stood now for a hundred years. 
For the monthly proportion of that sum the Nawab is rt'quired to 
give a receipt in full, although the shares severally allotted to colla- 
teral members of the family are theoretically, and have already been 
j)ractically treated as lapsing on the death of the receivers, to the 
(government of India, as trustees of th<‘ fund, and not to the Nizam as 
l»ead of the family. In fact, the Nawab receives 70,000/. per annum. 
As though J)hese pecuniary plunderings, in the face of treaties entered 
into for the support of the Jamily — not of each individual Nawab — 
“ to he inviolably observed for ever,'* were not enough, it appears 
from a despatch of June 17, I8G4, that the English Government — 
acting on a policy sketclit-d by Lord Dalhousie, in pursuance of his 
very remarkable views as to British right of annexation in liirlia, and 
grounded on an unj\ist and arbitrary condemnation by him of the 
Nauah — passing by the inctalcubible services rendered to England by 
the Nawab in 1857, which have practically received, according to 
Major Bell, a singularly scant recognition— resolved to degrade the 
J'amily irom its sovereign position on the death of the present Nawab 
Nazim, and to conceal this intention from him. A garbled copy of 
the despatch was sent to him, such as was calculated to assure him 
that the hereditary dignities of his sons would, as a matter of course, 
he recognised, lie came to England to remonstrate and to press his 
pecuniary claims. lie is met with statements in Parliament which 
would be made grotesque by the ignorance of the officials supposed to 
be conversant with Indian affairs, did they not go forth to a House 
and a public little inclined or able to trouble themselves with such 
distant and intricate questions, which appear to them to affect only 
one princely family in India It is not evident on the surface of 
things that these misstatpnicnts and wrongs affect the principal family 
of ]Ml«homedan India, the honour of the Mahomedan fifth of tho 
population of Bengal, and of one half of educated Bengal. And yet 
that there is a subdued uneasiness pervading all India is on all sides 
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admitted. Major Evans Bell points to the opinion of Sir John Kaye, 
that the great danger of a Maliomedan rising in Bengal — more pai*- 
ticularly if it could start from Moorshcdabad as a centre, with osten- 
sible countenance from the Nawab — wjis very patent,’* in 1857, “ to 
the minds of our enemies, but no thoughts of this kind disturbed the 
minds of our people.” In the midst of the Mutiny, Mr. Taylor fore- 
saw this danger, and ns Commissioner of Patna, arrested the leaders 
of the Wahabees in Patna. His superiors were tranquil in mind, and 
disapproved his activity. He was removed, and driven from the ser- 
vice, while the “ Wahabec gentlemen” were caressed, honoured, and 
salaried. In 1861, the principal of them was transported for life to 
the Andaman Islands for treason. Immediately after his conviction, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made on the life of his judge by a Moha- 
niedan. Two other Wahabee gentlemen, among others, were arrested, 
and detained by the Viceroy’s authority, just as the others had been 
on Mr. Taylor’s. On the threshold of the Court where thev would 
have been brought that day for judgment by Chief Justice Norman, 
he was murdered by a Mahomtidan. A relative of that Mahoinedun, 
and a fellow-prisoner of the Patna convict, struck down Loid Mayo. 

These facts need to be weighe<l, and their importance is in no degree 
diminished by tlie paniphleP’^ Mr. James Wilson publishes on taxation 
grievances that press on the poorer populations of India, Hindoo and 
Mahornmedan alike. He only gives us Waluibeeism pluH oppression 
as a change from Wahabeeism alone. He strongly denounces the 
conduct of Lord Mayo’s Government, while giving due Reverence to 
the beauty of Lord Mayo’s personal character and aims, and suggests 
as the only excuse lor some of the acts of that Government, that they 
were under the “ expre.ss sanction” of the India Office, — understood iii 
India itself to mean “express command,” When Lord Mayo entered 
office, Indian finance was “ unsatisfactory.” The income-tax was pro- 
posed as a remedy, and each niepibcr of the Council expressed his 
conviction that it was unsuitable to !ndia, and — with the exception of 
Sir William Grey — voted for its imposition on all incomes above 20/. 
per annum. The work of assessment was divided among officials wIkj 
each had an extent of territory w'hich it was simply impossible fur 
them to work themselves, and they have necessarily subdivided — or 
farmed — it. Tliose who are able to procure immunity by a bribe, 
have been found willing to do so. Mr. Keid, senior member of the 
Board of Revenue, believes that “ the natives of India have paid as 
much in the I'orm of bribes, to escape payment of the tax, as they 
have paid into the Government tresusury as iiieomc-tax.” Mr. Wilson 
gives a large number of testimonies on this point, equally, if not more 
strong. Someuf the Calcutta papers have giveu publicity to notorious in- 
stances of oppression within short distances of Government House. From 
a number given by Mr. Wilson one shall suffice, and the reader will 
find others substantiated in his admirable a^d useful pamphlet. This 
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is extracted from a vernacular paper, and probably “ 1-2” is a misprint 
for 12. 


* wrote, a poor man was assessed in the Kooinarkhalle 

Siih<jivision at Ks 6, Not able to pay it, the judge ” (having no discretion 
in the inattei) “ fined him lls. 12, and in delault lie was sentenced to twelve 
days* imprisonment. His property was sold, and realized Rs. 1 — 2 '* 
(about equal to 2«. M, or, if misprinted, to \L 4,?. Ot/.)* “The amount 
llien demanded was raised to Rs. 15, and the man was again apprehended 
for the remaining Rs. *6. The judge again mulcted him in double the 
amount, and for Rs. 6 instead of Rs. 3 he was sentenced to twelve days* 
inq>Yisonment with hard labour.** “If his property could realize no more 
thau Rs. 1 — 2, it is clear that he ought not under the law to have been 
assessed.’* “ This man supported his fa nily bv his daily labour : he is now 
imprisoned, and what have they to look to? The Mahomeduu rulers took 
away property hy force ; Risswanath Baboo was a noted robber. But these 
afliicled tlie rich, not tlic poor. Our Government says the tax only affects 
those who have property; but here we cannot walk on the streets' for the 
crying of the poor.” 

From the iierplexities and distresses laid bare by Major Evans Hell 
and Mr. Wilson, it is a relitd to turn to a scbeine'® for reducing the tax- 
ation of India, by diminishing the cost of the Hntisli Force, held 
necessary for the security of Hritisb Rule in India, as well as for 
diminishing and destroying some of the evils iiiHicted by a military 
life on the troops tboniselves, and on the surrounding comniuniti(‘s. 
(55,000 men is the assumed necessary strengtli of tlie Army for hold- 
ing India in cimos of peace. Resid(‘s these a reserve offeree is obviously 
needed for times of disturbance, of drains upon English resources else- 
W'here, or of both simultaneously. The writer of this pamphh't would 
needed Reserve by localizing the soldiery through engag- 
ing tlicrn, after a certain term of service and good conduct, as military 
settlers, and — in return for stipulated military service, to be continued 
when needed— advancing money f6r building houses and settling; 
giving a retiring allowance, and half the ordinary allowunccs for wife 
and cliildreii ; the land to become absolute property after u short term 
of years, ^'lie plan might be so worked as to offer inducements to 
enter the Army of India to a higher class of recruits than wo have at 
prctent ; while the various causes here })ointed out, of the lailure of 
the military settlements in Halifax in 1740, in the Ukraine in 1737, 
in Algeria, in New Zealand, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in India 
among the Himalayas, might, without dithculty, be avoided, and a 
valuable group of colonies of young, married, disciplined English 
workers would tend not only to hold, but to raise the populations of 
India. ^ 

Mr Capper, whose « Wanderings in War Time’”* were contempora. 
neously described by him from time to time in the columns of the 
Jmet and of the JJuily News, reprints his account of the miseries of 
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the late war, to which he was witness during a tour made hy him, 
unofficially, between the 1 1th of August, 1870, and the few following 
weeks ; a tour relieved from all pos6il»lc accusation of unseemly spec- 
tatorship of the woes of foreign lands by the deep and practical sym- 
})athy with the sufferers which Mr. Capper not only showed himself, 
but stirred up in the hearts of many at home by his vivid and impar- 
tial writings. Immediately after his return to England, in the end of 
September, he urged upon the Society of Friends their special duty to 
undertake the task of relieving the distress of the peasantry around 
Metz ; and six months later was induced to go himself to aid in the 
distribution of the “ War Victims’ Fund,” “ the committee of which, 
before they closed their labours, had distributed 80,000/. worth of 
relief to the distressed pleasantry, and other non-combatant sufferers 
hy the war.” Written from a non-military point of view, detailing 
experiences gained under conditions peculiarly favourable to a know- 
ledge of the real thoughts of the two belligerent parties, and coining 
from a singularly dispassionate and oj)en-minded man, Mr. Ciinjier’s 
volume has great value Jis a whole, and many will esjiccially prize the 
summary on the causes of French defeat and the necessary eoiiditions 
of French revival, with which Mr. Capper concludes. 

Mr. Kingsmau’s Over Volcanoes’”’^ describes a visit made hy him 
and his iriends to Spain at about the same time as Mr. Capper’s second 
visit to France and Cierniany. liui Mr. Kingsnian’s lacks the serious, 
earnest tone of Mr, Capper’s, ju.st as the objects of the two journeys 
differed, although the busiru'ss journey to Sjiain is attem))tocl to be 
relieved from all suspicion of spying out the calamities of England’s 
nearest neighbour. Finding it was easiest to go through Paris, Mr. 
Kingsman does not fail to give utterance to the popular si^ntiment as 
to the “ truculent set of rullians” forming tiie “ 109th Hattaiion of Na- 
tional Ilanditti,” and the dangers of pillage at their hands, vvliich his 
luggage escaped ; as well as to a less popular but facetious account of 
the conduct of the German military ^occupiers of Amiens and other 
towns. Paris is tiieii described, and the journey througli France, to- 
gether with the conversations held by the I'ellovv-travellers on a large 
variety of subjects, from Jlepublicanism, Standing Armies, the Wine- 
trade, the possibility of setting up a Water-cure Establishment in the 
Escurial, the delightful excitement of a Spanish Bull-fight, tlie chances 
that King Amadeus would retain his throne, to the state of religiouH 
opinion in Spain. It should be added, that for those who like their 
information in a light form there is a fair amount of detail of facts 
about Spanish history and literature, with quotations from some prin- 
cipal writers, and some good local description ; but more disquisition 
on things in general thau anything else. ^ 

Women must not be tempted by the title of “ My Wife and I in 
Queensland’”* to apply to its writer for information as to what their 

“Over Volcanoes; or, Through France and [Spain in 1871.” By A. Kings- 
man. London : King and Co. 1872. 

My Wife and 1 in Queensland : being an Eight Tears' Experience in the 
above Colony, with some Account of Polynesian Labour." By Charles Eden. 
Longmans: 1872. 
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chances are in the Australian colonies, unless, indeed, they are content 
to be in the position of utter nonentity in which Mr. Eden leaves 
“ My Wife*' as soon as possible and as entirely as possible. They may, 
however, gain some information that may be useful from the intensely 
iiiasculine tone of the whole society described — if the term “mascu- 
line** may for this purpose be used to denote a certain recklessness of 
the well-being or happiness of others, incidentally including women, 
very positively including “ black-boys” and their “ gins,** and barely 
disguised in a rose-coloured account of the extreme happiness of tlie 
life led by certain Polynesian labourers whom, towards the end of his 
varied Australian career, Mr. Eden employed on his sugar plantation. 
Of these men Mr. Eden says that, under their own chosen leader, they 
would work “ in a conscientious way that you would seek for in vain 

among Europeans I have often lelt them for a fortnight at a 

lime, having pointed out what was required, and on returning found 
they had done considerably more thaii I had expected of them.” 
“ We never rationed them, giving them as much as they liked to eat, 
which was a saving in the end, for they were always contented and 
happ 3 ', and with a little encouragement grew their own vegetables, 
arid haidly drew upon the store at all.’* “ Ordinary animal food they 
did nut .seem to care inucli about, more particularly salt meat ; but 1 
am convinced that they are cannibals — at all events, these Tannamen.” 

All essay on “ Woman and her Social Position,”” written in the 
jiages of this Peview tliirty years ago by a lady whose opinions have 
(uiTy been ripened and strcnglhened by time and experience, presents 
an instructii^e historical episode in the history of the great movement 
for the enfranchisement of lyonien. It is for the first time that this 
issay has appeared with the writer’s name attached, and she has every 
j'(‘ason to take an honest delight in at length divesting herself of her 
incognita, 

"Por this reason,” says Mis. Myhie^ “ I am pleased to have it reprinted in 
my own name ; for 1 i'eel it would )>e cowardly at my age to shrink from 
avowing that forty years added experience of life has not altered my views, 
hut rather deepened and coidirmed my early impressions. If J once thought 
tiie independence of woukmi desirable, 1 now think it indispensable as a human, 
rather than a woniuii’s right.” 

The essay itself possesses a high degree of interest from the number 
of eminent writers whoso views it embodies or criticises, from the 
independence and vigour of style which characterizes it throughout, 
and Irom the balance of judgment with which a subject is treated, too 
otlen, in these days, marred by rhetoric and declamation. 

The progress of the movement for women’s education is demon- 
trated by an interesting comparative survey, undertaken by a German 
w'riter,“ of the modes in which the subject is practically dealt with in 
England, North America, Switzerland, Italy, France, and, lastly, his 


Woman and her Social Position.*’ An Article reprinted fiom the Went- 
uvMAtr Heniew, No. Ixviii. 1841. London ; G. Green. 1872. 

“ M&dchenerziehung und Frauenlebeii iin Aus und luhnide ” Yon GoIUmAA 
Krtnenberg. Berlin: 1872. 
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own country, Germany. The writer shows a very careful study of 
the various grades of educational institutions in this country, from 
ragged schools to young ladies’ academies, establishments, or schools. 
His strictures upon the most improved methods of education for women 
in England are that they are devised without sufficient consideration 
of the different social positions and functions of men and women. 

‘‘ With the introduction of a well-grounded and meihodicul education for 
women, the outgrowths of Eugli^h life, the errors involved in ' emancipation * 
and * woman’s rights * will speedily vanish, being, as they are, partly the result 
of a half culture, and partly of an excited condition of fanatical woineu.” 

The writer is of opinion that in the lower education of women 
Prussia has much to learn from England, but not in the higher, lb 
is true that, if inen's education be had and insufficient, to copy it for 
women is folly, but the question as to how far the minds of men and 
women must have the same training in virtue of their common 
humanity, and liow far that training must be diftereiit in view of 
their variety of functions, cannot be solved by mere platitudes about 
“ woman’s rights.” 

'i'lie writers of “ scnsatii)n ” novels, no one else, will thank Mr. 
llrovvnirig'“ for the lucid manner in which ho has hainlled the English 
“ Laws of Marriage and Divorce.” It is well known that the greatest 
possible uncertainty prevails as to the actual h^nglish law on some of 
the more perplexing cases of marriages and divorces of English citizens 
in foreign countries. It is all the more difficult to ascertain and declare 
a rule universally binding that England and Scotland have diderent 
marriage laws, and in some respects the English laws of divorce diHer 
from the laws of every other civilized country. Mr. Browning’s 
method of treating the subject is the best that its present state admits 
of. In the Introduction he describes the constitution and general 
power of the English “ Court of Probate and Divorce,” and in the 
first chapter the laws of marriage, the conflict of marriage laws, and 
the edect of the domicile of the parties in limiting the jurisdiction of 
the Court. In the succeeding chapter.^ lie explains and illustrates by 
I'eleience to decided cases the law and procedure peculiar to each form 
of suit. 

A curious French squib (though it scorns serious enough), on 
English institutions and customs is presented in a lively little work, 
entitled “ English Liberty laid bare,”*” by Jean-Jacques Dauphin, 
wdio recounts to liis> friend, William Tell, ” his adventures on a visit 
to his neighbour and ally John Bull.” Jean- Jacques represents him- 
self as having fallen in love with British Institutions, and having 
visited his friend John Bull in order to acquaint himself with ‘‘the 
secret of his liberties.” The result of the visit is a melanclftily diseii- 
chaiitment. The survey travels over a considerable ground, and the 

An Exposition of the Laws of Marriage and Ulvoroe, as administered in the 
Court for Blvoroe and Matrimonial Causes.” By Ernest Browning, of the inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, London : Kidgway. 1872. 
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criticisTHB" are neither devoid of sparkle nor even, at times, of justice. 
Thus the rush of carriages in Hyde Park during the season — tlie state 
of the agricultural labourer, the absurd anomalies presented at times 
by the operation of our party politics — in which the leader of the liberal 
party resents a more liberal reform bill than his own — the eccentricities 
of Murphy and the general circulation of the “ Confessional Un- 
masked,” the w’ealth oi' the Church, the absurd vauntings of England 
that her armies have never been defeated — are topics which, at least, 
liave a very quotalde and salient side for a pleasant, not to say 
sardonic, foreigner to turn to very good literary account. 

It is rather an ambitious task, though perhaps not too much so 
for a laborious and erudite German, to attempt to give a history of 
society, in its several varieties of formal expression, as “ Aristocracy, 
the Middle Classes, and the Lowei Classes.’’ Dr. Johann Joseph 
Itosshach, for each of the main departments of this subject travels 
over the chief developments of the m ost characteristic nations in the 
world. For instance, as to the Middle Classes, he investigates the 
rise of social order in the East, examining the J3abylonians and 
Phoenicians, together with the grounds and influences of despotism. 
Passing on to the West, he discovers in the tenure of land and the 
settlement of warlike tribes, the foundations of society and of liberty. 
Among the Greeks he traces the passage from the patriarchal condi- 
tion to that of social ranks, and finds in the institution of a king a 
mediatorial functionary interposing between the nobility and the 
j)eople. Rome is then called to contribute her historical light for the 
solution of* the problem, and this is found in the constant struggles 
of the [)atricians and plebeians, and in the gradual equalization ol' the 
middle classes of society, 'riie problem is then handed on to the 
modern world. Finally the ottier elements of the social state are 
submitted to a parallel hislorical analysis. 

Mr. JJuskiii’'* continues his prophetic denunciations against things 
that are, though some of the objects against which his quaint, half- 
eornical, lialf-self-conceitcd, half-satirical, and half-insane battering- 
ram is directed have al ready been too much bruised by more potent 
machinery to be worth the expenditure of Mr. Uuskin’s precious time. 
How j>recious that time is ajjpears from the following note : — 

“Letters addressed to me must be very short and very plainly written, or 
they will not be read ; and they need never ask me to do anything, because I 
M'ont do it. And in general 1 cannot answer letters ; but lor any that come 
to iiclp me, the writers may be sure that 1 am gratetul. 1 get a great many 
from people who *know that I must be good-natured’ from my books. 1 
fCM good*natured once ; but 1 beg to state in the most positive terms that 1 
am now old^ tired, and very ill-natured.” 

The main bugbear of Mr. lluskin in the present letter is the legal 

31 <<Ge8chichto der GeBollalhaft” Yon Dr. John Joseph Roasbaoh. Wurtz- 
biirff: 186S. 

3? « Fors Glavigera : Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of Great Bri- 
tain.” By John Kuskin, LLD. Letter the Sixteenth. Mr. G. AUeni Heath- 
field Cottage, Keston, Kent. 
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phraseology, character, and parchment of a Deed of Helease he has 
just had to sign. He contrasts, with rather amusing effect, a short 
sentence in four or five lines, having exactly the same purport as the 
deed with the actual language employed in it. 

We have great pleasure in calling attention to two works of a class 
which we hope will become increasingly common. One of these is by 
Professor Thorold Rogers, and in the smallest possible space, and the 
simplest possible style, contains “ a series of lessons on ‘ Social Eco- 
nomy’ for the upper classes of Primary Schools.” No better descrip- 
tion of book could be devised for saving children and young persons at 
the outset of life from the countless fallacies in which the vast majo- 
rity of people are now-a-daj^s floundering all their lives long. There 
is scarcely a perplexing topic in the machinery of social life which is 
not dealt with, and the principles involved in its solution carefully 
expounded ; such topics, for example, as the various rates of wages, 
the use of gold and silver, public charities, the work of government, 
the punishment of crime, regulations on professions, poor-laws, and 
emigration, A similarly usefiil book is supplied by the “ JY»ople*s Edi- 
tion” of M. Bastiat’s “ Essays on Political Economy,” in which a 
variety of interesting economical and ilu jretic political questions are 
discussed in a forcible and telling way, so as to arrest attention and 
stimulate the beginner to further researches. 

The name of Malthus has so long been bandied about from one 
j)olitical party to another, whether as a name of honour or of reproach, 
that it is high time the present generation should get to know what 
that name really implied. A new edition of the Itcv. T. K. Jlalthus’s** 
“ Essay on the Principles of Population,” pi escntcd in a most attrac- 
tive and readable form, may, it is hoped, induce many who had 
hitherto contented themselves with talking about Mr. Malthus’ prin- 
ciples, at last to make themselves acquainted with them. Jt will bo 
seen that Mr. Malthus was the very reverse of the hard, unfeeling, 
morose, and passionlosn man he is'bpmetimes painted. The main 
practical object of hi.s book was, in the interest of the ])Oor themselves, 
to discredit the existing system of poor relief, and to propose the way 
for a gradual abolition of [joor laws by striking at the root of the 
doctrine that the poor luwc any natural “riglit” to legal relhd'. 
'‘It cannot but strike the labouring classes, that if their mam depen- 
dence for the support of theii children is to be on the parish, they can 
only expect parish fare, parish clothing, parish furniture, a parish 
liouse, and parish government, and they must know that persons 
living in this way cannot possibly be in a happy and prosperous 
state.” 

In the direction of Mr. Maltlius’s doctrines in disparagement of poor- 


Social Economy : a Series of Lessons for the Upper Classes of Primary 
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laws, are the views of Professor Fawcett,®* as conveyed in an essay on 
“ Pauperism, Charity, and the Poor Law,” forming one of a volume of 
detached essays by himself and Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett on a 
variety of subjects, economical, educational, and purely political. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett says, “The economic and social condition of England 
ought to be regarded as radically unsound and unsatisfactory until it 
becomes the custom, and not as it is now, the exception, for working- 
men to insure their lives, and to provide themselves with annuities for 
their old age. The acquisition of these habits of prudence is discou- 
raged not only by the whole tone of public opinion, but also by the 
sentiments of professed moralists. Those who aspire to be popular, 
and are anxious to be thought good, are never tired of proclaiming 
that every man has a right to live, and that the State ought to find 
W’ork for those who need employment.” While candidly adopting 
Professor Fawcett’s repudiatiem of such principles, we can scarcely be- 
lieve they are as prevalcjnt as he imagines, and we are rather disposed to 
attribute the inaction or vicious action, of which he complains, to in- 
dolence or inattention, than to anything so formidable as conviction. 


SCIENCE. 

I T is a remarkable fact in the history of mechanical science that 
the thqory of I'riction' considered as a part of rational mechanics, 
has hardly ever received the attention whicli it deserves. Even in the 
most complete systematic; tri'ati.ses the space; given to its discussion is 
small, compared with that accorded to questions in which the as-^ump- 
tion of perfect smoothness Ibnns the basis of all investigations. Great 
thanks are therefore due to Mr. Jellett, who has in a similar manner, 
years ago, paved the way for a more extended study of the Calculus of 
A’ariations, for having attempted to place the theory of friction on an 
inde|)eiideiit footing j the discussion of the force will thus not only 
gain in dignity, and may add some day to wider laws embracing all 
forces, but tbe results of [irevious inquirers will at the same time cease 
to be considered as mere corrections to be applied to mechanical inves- 
tigations ill order to render their conclusions more adapted to practice. 
The philosophical execution of Mr. Jellett’s plan appears to be some- 
wiiat fettered by his starting at the outset with tbe assumption of the 
proportionality of the force of friction with the pressure. This law, 
although it represents the facts with sudicient exactness, is not 
inaiheuiatically correct ; and although the results of the theory ap- 
proximatt closely to the truth, it seems to us that it should not have 
been made throughout the leading principle of it. By the adoption 
of a more correct, although complicated law, the difficulties of the 

*0 Essays and Lectures on Social and Puliti(.al Subjects.'* By Heniy Paw* 
cett, M.P., and Millicent Qarrett Fawcett. London : Macmillan. 18 1 2. 

1 ** A Treatise on the Theory of Friction.” By John H. Jel ett. Pitisident of 
the Royal Inali Academy. Dublin : Hodges, Foster, and Co. 18. 2. 
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author’s work would have somewhat grown, and the results would still 
have been nut quite coincident with facts, but the difference would 
have been only a final one, not one going through the whole. What 
is worse, such a giving-in before difficulties, which are perhaps only 
imagined, cannot be conceded in a more lofty investigation like the 
present. On the other hand, the author has done everything to give 
adequate range for either a practical or philosophical extension of the 
subject. Thus the indeterminateness which often appears in statical 
questions, vrliere friction is one of the acting forces, is, in Chapters II. 
and IV., particularly considered, and truly traced to its source, namely, 
the abstractions of rational mechanics. For there can be no doubt, 
that all indeterminatencss disappear, if the conditions of any problem 
be stated as they really exist in nature. Throughout the work a great 
number of distinct problems of high importance is given and well dis- 
cussed, and we have no doubt that Mr. Jellett’s work will attract 
general scientific attention to the properties of a remarkable force, and 
will secure for the theory of it a more ample discussion than has yet 
been given to it. 

The manifest tendency of our present science to revise thoroughly 
even special theories, to subjc^ct them anew to the test of e.Kperimental 
comparisons, to give them a wider range by connecting links into 
e.hains, and to remodel altogether, or place on a new basis, what 
appears doubtful, is not only tlie more deep-seated idea which pervades 
Mr. Jellett’s work, hut is also clearly traceable in the work by M. 
Winkler* on a now theory of the pressure of earth upon revetments, 
and in M. Kotteritzsch’s* treatise on Electrostatics. It is well known 
that all the exertions of the most gifted mathematicians a^well as of 
practical men, to embrace the facts connected with the pressure of 
earth upon walls in a satisfactory theory, have not been crowned with 
much success. M. Winkler’s chapter on the history of this inquiry 
is the best proof of the variety of views which have been promulgated 
by the most competent investigators. All theories have one error in 
common ; the approximate formulae which give the results, start from 
the assumption of a prism which disintegrates in a piano ; but it is 
absolutely proved, that the surface of separation cannot, in general, be 
a plane. M. Winkler’s theory has this novelty, that certain applica- 
tions of the law of elasticity arc replaced by consequences drawn from 
that of friction and cohesion : on the action of these latter forces bis 
theory is built, and his experiments deserve, certainly, attention by the 
close agreement of some results with his theoretical deductions. The 
author will probably admit that he has not nearer approached to a 
generally valid and exact solution of the problem than bis predeces- 
sors, and we are glad to see that M. Winkler possesses the impartiality 
to admit (page 102) the value of Professor Bankine’s labours in the 
same direction. Indeed, Bankine has, if we are rightly informed, in- 

* **Keue Theorie des Erddnicks, nebst einer 6e8chiohte der Theorio.d«i 
Erddmeks.’* Von Dr. E. Winkler. Wien: R. v. Waldheim. 1872. 

> ‘^Lehrbuch der Electrostatik.*’ Voo T. Kdtteritzsch. Leipzig: Teubner. 
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eluded formulae in his classical textbook on Mechanics, which cannot 
rest on any other theory but one in close agreement with that of M. 
Winkler, whose special merit, however, consists in having devised experi- 
mental contrivances for testing it. The work on Electrostatics by M. 
Kbtteritzsch is purely mathematical, and aims principally at reducing 
the basis of the mathematical theory of Electrostatics to a few ex- 
periinentully established principles, and at a simplification of the 
methods of treating electros tatical problems by some processes, which 
may be admitted to be really original and elegant. The introductory 
chapter on the potential is not treated with that clearness which we 
find in the writings of Sir William Thomson and other founders of 
this branch of Physics ; hut the second, and especially the fourth 
chapter, in which a comprehensive view of the sum total of the 
theoretical results is given, arc so interesting and well digested that 
w^e earnestly recommend their perusal to anyone who wishes to see for 
himself to what grand conclusions such theoretical inquiries into 
phy.sical subjects may lead, even if founded only on a few experimental 
facts. One cannot help thinking, after having read these portions, 
that if ever the yet intangible portions of Molecular Physics, or rather 
the Physics of the >l^ther, should bo capable of being comprehended into 
one great generalization, it is to Electrostatics that we shall have to 
look as the true source from which truth will ultimately spring. 

Messrs. Fort and Sehldrnilch^ arc so well known in this country as 
euiimmt mathematicians that any production of their joint labour is 
sure of a w’elcoine reception. Their analytical geometry is a model of 
a good tc^etbook, written especially with a view to the requirements of 
technical students, and the iipplications of that part of rnathemiitical 
science to constructive applications. Although mere niceties are ex- 
cluded, the student is nevertheless every where made acquainted witli 
a great variety of analytical metliods in geometrical investigations. We 
liave especially noticed several remarkably striking demonstrations 
which arc simply founded on Jhe transformation of co-ordinates; 
thus the proof, instead of tU‘riviiig its supply of facts irom other 
parts of geometry, is in itself an illustration and application of 
the origituil ^conception which underlies analytical geometry. The 
reader will he surprised to find how often well known facts are pre- 
sented to him under a perfectly novel asq)ect by being quite incidental 
results of the algebraical processes to which analytical geometry neces- 
sarily leads. 'J'he authors have throughout avoided that mixing up of 
ancient and modern methods, which leads, in so many English text- * 
books on the same branch, the student into a kind of mathematical 
jungle in which the reader is either lost, or becomes so bewildered that 
even if ho gets out of it the intrinsic beauty of the scenery and 
luxuriarr..‘c of vegetation has made no impression whatever on his 
mind. 

Mr.Frost’s*“Treatiseon Curve-tracing’* is not only aremarkable work 
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in itself, but a welcome sign of modern influences upon the mathematical 
teaching at our universities. A branch of mathematics, which may be 
almost termed the poetry of the science, is treated here in a manner at 
once original and captivating. Tt is not the least merit of this work 
that the methods of drawing Polar curves, rolling curves, and the dis- 
cussion of geometrical loci has been excluded, for the author has with 
wise forethought aimed at making his work accessible even to those 
who have a comparatively quite elementary knowledge of matheniatics. 
Another great merit is the exclusion of all historical surveys of the 
researches which have been made in former times on modes of genera- 
tion and properties of particular curves, and in modern times on their 
singularities. It is specially necessary to point out such negative 
merits of a work at a time, when it not unfreqiiently occurs that in 
ostensively elementary works, which ought to give a succinct state- 
ment of their subject matter, the exposition of the latter is at every 
page interrupted by historical data, and even by a di.scussion of the 
relative claims of rival discovertTs. We have, in looking through Mr. 
Frost’s work, been particHilarly delighted and struck with the fact that; 
probably, independently of its influence in developing the mental 
training of every class of mathematical ami physical students, no class 
of readers will derive from it so much la ting and novel enjoyment as 
ladies who have mastered a few elementary mathematical facts and 
methods, and can devote part of their time to a regular study of Mr. 
Frost’s Curve-tracing. No other branch of the exact sciences will give 
them such an inexhaustible mine of pleasure as slow and steady work- 
ing througli page after page of this work. But the praetjeal student 
of Statics, Kngiueering, and Crystallograpliy will also find many hints 
on the subject of Orajdiieal CJaleulatioii, which is coming more into use 
every day, and is a[)|)lied with so iiiueli success to many diflicult pro- 
blems. Mr. Frost has well understood how to avail himself of his wide 
mathematical research, to point out everywhere to the reader the ap|)li- 
catiori also which his subject, or at any rate some portion of it, lias in 
optics and astronomy ; and he de^cryes praise for especially laying 
stress upon tlie comparison of large and small quantities of diflerent 
orders of magnitude, which contains the starting point of many of the 
most important applications of mathematical analysis ; the lunar and 
planetary t]ieorie.s d< pemling almost entirely upon sucli considerations 
of relative magnitude. 

A new textbook of Physics has been produced by Professor Wein- 
hold," It is certainly such a work as we have long wished to see in 
the hands of students, and probably one of the most valuable and ex- 
cellent treatises on the subject which have appeared for a long time 
even in Germany, where there is hardly any gap in scientilic literature 
that is not filled up by the best workers. But Professor V^einhold’s 
book has one remarkable feature, hitherto, as far as we know, com- 
pletely wanting in any textbook that we have seen : it is this, that he 
directs the student to discover all important physical laws for himself 


■ ** Vorscbule der Exi>erimenta1physik.** Von Adolf P. 'Weinhold, Pi*ofi»Mor at 
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hy ft series of, in many cases, very delicate experiments, which he may 
perform quite by himself with extremely little expense. But it must 
l»e distinctly stated that these experiments are by no means boyish 
or superficial ; not only are they in many cases quite new and devised 
with great power of invention, giving proof of a very long experience 
ill the laboratory, but they are such experiments as would not be 
out of place if publicly performed at the theatre of the Iloyal Institu- 
tion, or before a class aiming at high scientific instruction.’ Professor 
Weinhold proceeds on the whole thus : he gives first a general descrip- 
tion of the experiment ; then follows a statement of the conclusions to 
be drawn from it, and finally there is, in smaller type, a most minute 
instruction given for the details, which arc to be attended to for the 
successful performance of the particular experiment. There is really 
nothing forgotten, even the manner of holding a bottle or a tube be- 
tween the fingers, and there is a full description of all operations of a 
physicist in the clearest possible language, including everywhere the 
most sagacious hints for avoiding failure where failure is possible. If 
this book should appear in an English version we may prophesy for it 
a great and well deserved success. It will to the student of every age 
open a true insight into the manner in which physical truths arc dis- 
covered, and will undoubtedly transform many an English youth’s 
workshop into a physical laboratory. 

Mr. Proctor’ is a theorizing astronomer; but unlike the majority 
of those who have given their greater energy and more eonslanb 
thoughts to speculations built on tlie facts observed by others, he has 
brought tb his speculations sound knowledge and genuine proficiency 
in those sciences on which his hypotheses linage. Jicsidcs, his variou.s 
star-maps and celestial atlases have done undoubted and great services 
to astronomy and to astronomers. The “ New Star Atlas” ixjfore us 
is perfectly delightful to look at. It is the best collection cf star- 
maps we have ever seen : cleverly conceived, practically executed, 
methodically arranged, and scrjntifieally irreproachable. It will 
e<*rtainly, Mr. Proctor may pardon us the prophecy, bear his name to 
fut ire times, when, as we fervently hope in the interest of genuine 
astronomy, his “ star depths” will be long forgotten. Turning now 
to bis second work’ before us, it appears to us at the present time 
almost a general conviction, and one growing stronger from year to 
year, that no real service has ever been done to society by what is 
usually called the popularizing of scientific facts. A great scientific 
discovery, a new truth, an ingenious hy}>utliesi8 can always be stated 
to the great body of educated people in precisely the same terms in 
which it is presented to the professional scientific workers ; in a few 
cases only is a translation of symbols into common language required, 
but in all cases it seems to be now an admitted fact, tliat the time 
given to the perusal of the superficial, anecdotic, and often even incorrect 
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journalisUc productions on scientific subjects is wasted, and that 
the information can not only moro easily, but in all respects more 
satisfactorily and lastingly, be obtained by simple and well written 
elementary textbooks. Mr. l^roctor, who is a very clear and reliable 
writer on astronomical facts, has always avoided the unpleasant flippancy 
of the “popular” science writers. Ilis articles, speaking at this 
moment of those only that have appeared in various journals, and are 
noAv collected, possess a dignity of tone to which we must accord our 
admiration, and are perfectly free from those oratorical ornamentations 
which disfigure so many writings even of our best physicists and 
astronomers. His articles on Sir John Hcrschel are written in a manly 
style, and remind us sorncwliat of the “ eloge” and “ Henkredo” of tho 
Paris and Berlin Academies. I'hc various papers on Solar Itesearchea 
are however, too polemical, and should have been somewhat remodelled 
on bringing them from the confined, and at the time when they were 
written, somewhat hot atmosphere of the “Monthly Notices of the 
Astronomical Sociot}’,” heforo, we suppose, calm, pleasant, and gentle- 
manly peoj)lc. All the foot notes nearly might liavc boon suppressed 
with great advantage, osj)eeially to the author himself. The j>ajjers on 
Mars and Saturn, are tlio most admirable specimens of clear and truly 
scientific statements on the history and results of a particular research, 
wliich we have read for a long time. 

The general aim of the inquiries into “Air and Rain,” by T)r. Angus 
Smith,” is especially to show the fallacy of what lias hitherto been 
believed an undoubted scientific fact, namely, that the composition of 
our atmosjilierc is so far uiiifonn everywhere, that tho small discre- 
pancies found to exist, are rather to be ascribed to errors of experiment 
than to fact. Hr. Smith has arrayed a vast collection of data, such as pro- 
bably has never been presented at one glanco at any time, and has abso 
lately proved that there are impurities in our atmosphere whieli may 
be discovered by clicmieal analysis, and that the senses and general im- 
pressions arc not at fault when they*speak of the peculiarities of a town 
atmosphere. By a series of cxjieriinfiits, involving not only an applica- 
tion of the best scientific methods known, but often even their extension 
and adaptation to novel purposes, it is now proved beyond any doubt, tJiat 
it.is not a mere fancy to suppose that air in a crowded room is really 
“tainted,” for the existence of organic mutter, capable of nourishing 
organic forms, is now^ demonstrated by careful experiment. It would 
be impossible to discuss hero so wddebearing investigations upon a 
subject of tlic very highest importance to mankind, nor do we think 
that Hr. Smith has quite completed his labours or brought them to any 
general conclusions embodying absolute laws on tho subject ; but while 
evciy acknowledgment of genuine services rendered to society is due 
to the successful prosecution of the inquiry on the composition of air 
and water, and the causes wJiich govern it in various localities, we 
entirely fail to see that the author has made out any link whatsoever 
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between Climatology and the chemical constitutions of aei’ial or aqueous 
masses distributed over a country or district. 


Dr. Aitken has forwarded to us a copy of his able introductory 
address, delivered at Nctley on the opening of the twenty-fourth 
session of the Army Medical School in April last.^® It is proverbially 
difficult to give any air of novelty or even of much permanent interest, 
to performances of this kind, but the spirited and excellent address of 
Dr. Aitken is decidedly worth reading. The title, so suggestive in 
itself, is a good evidence of the character of the contents of this 
pamphlet, wliich is devoted to encourage medical men to throw them- 
selves boldly into the stream of scientific progress, and to claim a 
place beside the forward workers in others of the great branches of 
human inquiry. Dr. Aitken, like many of the best men of the present 
century, is inspirited by the contemplation of the great material 
results of modern western civilization, and is an enthusiastic believer 
in the capacity of the race for infinite development in the future. “ I 
believe,” ho says, ** in no limit (the italics are ours) to the onward 
march of human progress in the coming time,” and thus, full of hopes 
that burn, he eagerly calls upon those of the profession to which he 
belongs not to lag behind in the great doings of the present half- 
century, “ which,” lie thinks, “ have not been equalled in any other 
like period of the world’s history.” We shall bo the last to carp at 
such noble ujitbusinsm as thi.s ; none can be more conscious than our- 
selves that such faith is the great motive power needed for the accom- 
plishment of great ends. If, therefore, wc were disposed to demur to 
the too absolute assertion that analogy and sound reason predict a 
future progress without end or turning, we should nevertheless allow 
the speaker to be practically right, by admitting, undoubtingly, that 
great ])rogress in certain directions* is now being realized, and that 
any terms and limitations wlwch may be inherent in it are too 
indefinite and invisible to have control upon our present hopes and 
exertions. If again we shrink from granting that man, measured by 
his mental stature, is liigher now than ever before' in tlie world’s 
history, we think that the vantage-ground on which we stand is so 
much higher as to give us powers beyond those ever before available. 
Wc may read, too, with all the warmth of the speaker himself, those 
eloquent passages in which he urges the rising generation to cultivate 
the individual intelligence and to master such abstract and technical 
science as may bear upon their daily duties. Many of us may have 
our doubts concerning the all-sufficiency of the material prosperity 
now so lul tentioiisly great, but the more our doubt the intcn.ser cur 
trust in that coincident advance of physical science which is without 
any parallel in the past, and which as ^Tt serves to strengthen and 
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purify a genei*ation which otherwise is not free from some discomforting 
symptoms of decay. 

This little treatise,^^ which in its title at least reminds us of the 
immortal essay of Hippocrates, is an enlargement of some letters 
written by the author on the injurious effects of impure air and water 
on health, and the methods by which such impurities may be detected 
and removed. This is a handy, useful little book, making less pretence 
to novelty than many a worse one ; and setting forth in a clear and 
convenient way much information of a kind of the highest importance 
to the general public. 

In his essay" read before the Harveian Society last February, Dr. 
Day puts opportunely and carefully before the profession, some con- 
siderations on the true nature of “infantile remittent fever,” which, 
however, can scarcely lay claim to the charm of novelty. Amid much 
that shows the author to be a skilful and observant physician, and 
much of interest in the cases recorded and compared, wc are sorry to 
find a number of those inaccurate platitudes wliich so mucli disligure our 
modern medical literature. The “ eliminations” hypothesis, if tenable 
at all, certainly cannot be used in the crude acceptation of the author; 
nor would any one who really thinks of the meaning of the words assert, 
that “ the dose of the scarlatinal poison iniluenccs the amount of throat, 
skin, and kidney affections,” &c. Surely this is an utterly unproven 
statement at best, and probability suggests that the quality of the 
poison and the state of tlie receiver, are at least of equal importance. 

Dr. Lawson" begins thus : “ A clever friend advises mo against 

writing a preface we rather wonder that the clever friynd did not 
advi.se him against writing the book at all, for few books arc more open 
to the kind of slashing criticism which “ clever friends” know so well 
how to administer. J n spite ol' a good deal of confident dashing through 
difficult places, and in spite of a firm determination to urge as an 
infallible, delightful, and somewhat neglected remedy, the hypodermic 
use of morphia in sciatica, whic|^ remedy is neither infallible nor 
unknown, and is so commonly used as to cause some fear of its abuse, 
and to many weak vessels is but too deliglitful ; in spite of these 
little drawbacks the hook is really vigorous ajid instructive, and there- 
fore well worth reading. The author is evidently a man of quick 
perceptions, and is a lively, if not a profound reasoner ; but what adds 
still more to tlie value of his treatise, is the fact that he wu'ites upon a 
disease from which he himself has suffVrcrcd liorribly. From the study 
of his own pains he, like Anstic, Salter, and many other distinguished 
writer.s, has drawn a genuine inspiration. To have felt iu one’s own 
person, is a marvellous stimulant to the descriptive powers, and what 
Dr. Lawson so grajdiically tells us of the ways of Sciatica, is very 
valuable to those dull persons who have not enjoyed the SiArnulant of 
such experiences as his. We had marked many passages which wc had 
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looked forward to as the texts for more than one friendly encounter 
with the author, but we feel disposed to forbear, and to take the little 
book as it stands, with many thanks, and with sincere congratulations 
to the author and the public on his recovery, without which no book 
could have been written. On treatment, however, we must, without 
argument, take occasion to differ in the most decided manner from Dr. 
Lawson. Hypodermic morphia does not always cut short sciatica even 
when used as the author directs ; on the contrary, it too often establishes 
a periodic recurrence of the pain, with a corresponding recurrence of 
insatiable desire for morphic intoxication. On the other hand, the 
continuous galvanic current wliich has been used by ourselves on a 
very extensive scale, seems to us to be a far more satisfactory means of 
euro. Unfortunately it is but too often out of reach. 

Dr. Mackenzie is one of the few physicians who has made a 
“ specialty ” not only inoffensive but useful and honourable. He is 
one of the few exceptions which spring to the lips of every one who 
is disposed to condemn specialism too swecpingly. Dr. Mackenzie’s 
own character is partly the reason of this great difference, and the 
excellent and thorough quality of his work,^^ which is so free from 
any of the parade and flimsincss too often seen in specialists. But 
his early bent happened to lead him to the study of a^iremotc subject 
which especially needed a prophet. Diseases of the tliroat were but 
little known ; they require a peculiar dexterity for their success- 
ful investigation and treatment, and they, like diseases of the eye 
and car, do lie more apart from general disorders than many other 
local changes. Nothing can bo more adequate and richly instructive 
than the present instalment upon “Growths in the Larynx.” From 
the pathological and diagnostic standpoints, as well as in ingenious 
modes of troatinent — operative and otlier — the volume is a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge. It will probably stand as a 
permanent classic on the subject of which it treats, depending, as it 
does, almost entirely upon the aullior’s own personal experience and 
hut little on compilation. The volume is well got up and is profusedy 
and beautifully illustrated. The liigliest praise we can give to 
Dr. Mackenzie is that by liis lucid and comprehensive writings and 
researches he i.s making his specialty no longer special, but the 
common property of all educated practitioners. 

Dr. Dobell is one of the most liardworking members of the pro- 
fession, and his work,*’’ generally lies in the direction of practical 
clinics and therapeutics. The present volume is of a fragmentary 
character, but is apparently intended so to be ; wc shall certainly 
welcome any further instalments of a similar kind. A good point in 
the ju’osent treatise, is the way in which cases arc set forth as the 
basis of th'e whole book, and the points which arise out of these arc 
argued out and illustrated by the author. The author also undertakes 
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the risk of expressing his clinical experience in the form of aphorisms, 
and man/ of these aphorisms are valuable as forcible embodiments of 
useful hints and cautions. Many of the aphorisms concerning pain at 
the heart are good and interesting ; \vc would add, what is not generally 
known, that intercostal neuralgia is sometimes so intense as to simulate 
true angina, and actually indeed to embarrass the heart itself. Two 
such cases have occurred within our own notice, and required some care- 
ful watching before their essentially superficial character was ascertained 
beyond doubt. Concerning chibUng of the finger ends, again, the 
author makes some interesting remarks, and attributes this phenome- 
non rightly to stoppage of the subclavian veins. He miglit have 
illustrated this truth farther by reminding tlie reader how very greatly 
the fingers of one hand become clubbed in cases of subclavian aneurism. 
Dr. Dobell sketches a comfortahle and ingenious bed for case.s of heart 
disejisc, which has been carried out with the pumpkin legs and ugly 
vulgar detail so characteristic of tlie Dritish upholsterer. 

It is difficult to review such a volume as the following without 
seeming unkind, or at any rate iiieonsicleratc towards the author, who 
is no doubt a good surgeon, and has unqiiostionahly taken vast jiains 
to produce a bulky work.^*' Everything, liowever, must depend upon 
the eircumstauees under which the bulky work is ])rodueed. Had 
there been no sy.steniatic work on surgery, and liad Mr. Crant thrown 
himself boldly into the gaj), we .«;hould liuvo eongratuhited ourselves 
and the author even on a partial success. But tlie profession is so 
well supplied with such systfjmatic works that we heeome fastidious, 
and we say if Mr. Gant throws another such a book upofi our hands 
he must justify his temerity. Unfortunately we cannot discover any 
justification for the exisicncii of the present volume. If there arc some 
paragraplis in it which show that the author lias good thoughts here 
and there, or thoughts whicli may indeed be really novel and interest- 
ing, yet tlierc are scarcely enough of tliesc to furnish out half-a-dozen 
good eontributions to a medical ^fournal, still less to involve their 
author in the heavy task of instrueling his contemporaries in the 
whole science and art of .surgery. In a word, the book is one whicli 
might have been written as well by any leading London or provincial 
surgeon, and by many of them written far better. The only discredit to 
Mr. Gant in that he has failed in an ambitious and most difficult enter- 
prise, is that he had not better measured his forces before ho began. 
The book as it stands could not have been written by any other than 
an able and cultivated surgeon, and if Mr. Gant will select a certain 
few of his chapters, and giving all his intelligence to these, publish 
them as careful essays on single subjects, he will unqucatiunably earn 
that reputation and that right to a favourable reception ^which his 
more ambitious labours must fail to obtain. 
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W HATEVER may be the destiny which awaits the great and an- 
Imppy country which lies so near to our own across the Channel, 
the present crisis in her history is one that awakes in all friends of 
jirogress and culture, the deepest sympathy with her struggles and 
distress. France more than most nations has undergone rapid vicis- 
situde's and startling changes. At one time under an Emperor she 
has been amused by visions of military glory never to be realized ; at 
another time under a Commune she has seen her Capital devastated, 
and her provinces in the occupation of a foreigner. The present time, 
whilst she is preparing as it were to reorganize the very elements of 
her existence, is one in whicli all friends of civilization may well listen 
to those who are competent to speak of her history and her capacit}’’ : 
and in many respects Mr. Reeve is competent so to speak. The Essays 
whicli ho now reprints are therefore valuable, inasmuch as they aro 
the work of one who is thoroughly familiar with the French language 
and the French character, and has had the exceptional advantage ot a 
close and friendly intimacy' with the best literary circles of France. 
At the age of twenty-one Mr. Reeve was already the translator ol He 
Tocqueville, whoso friendship he enjoyed until the death of the French 
writer ; and, he admits, his own opinions “ were, no doubt, affected 
by the influence of that pure and subtle intellect.** In the ])resent 
state of affairs Mr. Reeve sees no comfort. The central event ot 
Ficnch history was the Revolution ; its causes were of old and neces- 
sary growth, its results still prevail, and every stage of the movement 
has been pervaded witli disajipointment. The reasons of this disap- 
pointment Mr. Reeve traces in the Essays before us, which illustrate 
certain phases of French histoe*y under a Monarchy and under a Re- 
public. Tlic first Essay exhibits the ardour for military glory which 
animated Franco in the reign of Louis XIV. That monarch, indeed, 
by a wily policy not alien from the French nature, succeeded to some 
extent in aggrandizing the nation, but at the expense of her own real 
liberty. England, Germany, Spain, and Belgium in various degrees 
suffered from the guilty diplomacy of his ministers ; but in the end 
France lierself was no gainer. This end did not come at once, pcrliaps 
it lias not even come yet, Mr. Reeve argues from the immoral annals 
of this reign, that no nation can with impunity neglect the general 
principles of international justice. Upon this period no writer was 
better a<Xipted to throw the light of digniiied indignant criticism than 
the Duke of St. Simon, with whom Mr. Reeve’s second Essay is con- 
cerned. Mr. Reeve shows the sources from which St. Simon found 
the material for his masterly Memoirs, and illustrates the power with 
which ho infuses life into the doubly-dead mass of details which Han- 
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preaa left behind in the six-and-thirty folio volumes of his diary. Mr, 
Keeve makes much of St. Simon’s uniform opposition to the king. 
He believes that the monarch even foresaw that this noble, whom he 
regarded with antipathy, would one day liold up the royal foibles and 
vices to the contempt and execration of posterity. If such were 
the monarch’s presentiments, they have been fuUilled. Mr. Uceve 
has amply illustrated the stately independence of the character of 
St. Simon ; “ it is that of a consummate gentleman, who remained 
pure when most were corrupt, and erect when all men were prostrate.” 
Jlut, unfortunately, he has not left the far better picture of an uusel- 
fisli, devoted man. His partiality docs not conceal the aristocratic 
cynic, proud of his order, and equally fearless and unconcerned for king 
or commons — who disdained in his writings to throw a veil even over 
his own w'eakneasos. In the Essay upon Slirabeau, Mr. llecvc differs 
from Von Sybel in his estimate of that statesman’s character. He 
draws from the letters which passed, between Mirabeau and ^l. de la 
Mark, the conclusion that he was an agitator of the most subtle 
duplicity, and that far from attempting to establish a (Jonstitu- 
iional Monarchy, he sought only to farther his personal ambition 
by being false both to tlie Court ai.d to the people. Certainly 
no one held so powerful a position between the two parties ; 
and he died at the right conjuncture for retaining his reputation. 
*• To the popular cause it seemed, in the anareliy wliich sj>eedily ensued, 
tliat nothing was wanting bnt that daring leader ; to the Court that the 
llevolutiou might still liave been arrested by the counsels of such 
a servant.” Mr. Reeve’s essay on Marie Antoinette i^)ens with a 
discussion of the authenticity of the letters attributed to her. The 
unpublished letters first collected by the Count d’llunolstein are spe- 
cially open to suspicion, and the peculiar circumstances with which 
they arc surrounded have been commented on with much ingenuity 
and more acrimony by Von Sybel. The inconsistencies between this 
correspondence and the undoubtedly authentic letters arc indeed re- 
markable. Thus in the authentic letlers the Hauphiness speaks to her 
mother with natural indignation of the position of Du Harry — “ Qui 
est la plus sotte et impertinentc creature qui soit imaginable.” So the 
Dauphiness thought, July 9th, 1779. Yet, if the Hunolstein letters are 
authentic, she writes, December 7th, 1771 : — 

“ Ileste Madame du Barry, doiit je ne vous ai jamais pnrlc. Jc me suis Iciiuc 
devant la foiblesae, avee toutc la reserve que vous ui’tiviez rccommaud(5c. . . . 
Elle rdgne. 11 pleut dans la niomeat oh je vous ccris ; e’est probablcment 
qu’elle I’aura permis.” 

And this epigrammatic style is attributed to a girl pf sixteen! 
Mr. Reeve dismisses the iiuuolstein correspondence as demonstrably 
ialsc ; his whole criticism of the letters is admirable and interesting. 
Another series of letters, tliat edited by Fenillet dc Conches, also passes 
under review. The best part of the essay is that concerned with the 
character of Marie and of Madame Elizabeth — “ of all the victims 
of the Revolution the purest and most innocent,” It deepens the 
prevalent impression that the Royal family were undeserving sufferers 
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by the Revolution, and that their martyrdom was borne in a noble 
spirit. The Essay upon Beugnot is written in an amusing vein, and 
well depicts the hideous scenes which arose in the times of terror ; and 
the career of Madame Lamotte, who, according to Beugnot, had a 
singular love of beer, and who would eat, out of pure inadvertence, two 
or three dozen tartlets.” The story of the diamond necklace is once 
more told, to the complete exculpation of the Queen ; and the terrible 
stories of the Conciergerie are repeated here. Yet the Reign of Terror, 
that imprisoned so much of the best and brightest of French life, could 
not always make its prisoners dull and disagreeable. Even in the 
Conciergerie there was as much dressing, talking, flirting, and love- 
making as in the salons of Paris. All these horrors Beugnot saw, and 
escaped with his life. More, he completely outlived them. In 18»30 
he was raised to the French peerage, and in 1833 reached the close of 
a life ns honourable, according to Mr. Reeve, as it was eventful. Mr. 
Reeve’s feeling in reference to Kapolcon J. is shown by his essay on 
Mollien. lie has no liking for that monarch, and the moral which ho 
draws from the First Empire is an obvious one. The Essays on Cha- 
teaubriand and Louis Philippe bring out the salient points of Frencli 
history from 1815 lo ISIS. A more interesting paper is that on 
Alexis de Tocqueville. Be Tocqueville ought to be dear to English- 
men, for it is doubtful if any Frenchman of equal intellectual calibre 
ever had so intelligent an ap[)reciation of our nation. His book on 
“Democracy in America” made a profound impression here, and be- 
CJimo a text-book of constitutional law in the Ujiited States. We 
would draw attention to hi.s remarks, quoted by Mr. Reeve (vol. ii. 
pp. 115 et seg.) on our Indian doj)endencies. lie says, writing to Lady 
Lewis at the time of the mutiny 

“There has never been ainihing so extraordinary under the sun as the 
conquest, and still more the govenimeut, of India by the English; nothing 
which, from all points of the globe, more attracts the eyes of mankind to that 
little island wliose veiy name was to I Ik? Greeks unknown. Do you conceive, 
JMadum, that a nation which has once* filled this urnazingspacc in the imagina- 
tion of our race can withdraw from it with impunity ?” 

M. de Tocqueville predicted the fate of the Second Empire and the 
manner of its fall. We have seen lus prediction fulfilled. Mr. Reeve’s 
essay on this great thinker is full of instruction and interest. The 
remaining chapters of his book on Agricultural France, France in 1870, 
and Communal France, are more melancholy ; but they illustrate the 
difference between the political conditions of France at different epochs, 
and the hopes and wishes of her best and wisest spirits for her real 
development. There has, indeed, never been any lack in France of 
high minded^ men, honourable, intelligent, and patriotic; the chief dif- 
ficulty at the present moment is the formation of a government strong 
enough to shape tlic destiny of a country whose ‘traditions of national 
life and authority have been repeatedly broken, and to erect the edifice 
of a permanent constitution upon the ruins of shattered and obsolete 
governments. A perception of this difficulty renders the last pages of 
Mr. Reeve’s book a melancholy epilogue, but it cannot detract from 
the merits of a work which is thoughtfully and well executed. 
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Mr. Needham has continued and completed his translation* of 
Herr Hiistow’s History of the late War, and, the work faithfully exe- 
cuted, is now open to English readers. These volumes, like the first, 
show Herr liiistow’s historical impartiality, and are valuable for their 
clear and accurate narrative. The second volume carries on the 
history from the concentration of the army of Paris under MacMahon 
to the fall of Thionville and the occupation of Amiens. Herr Itiistow’s 
remarks on the siege of Strasburg strike us as eminently just, and his 
account of the military operations before that unfortunate city as clear 
and authoritative. Nor docs he put aside the question : whether the 
bombardment of tlie city were in itself justifiable ? He supports his 
affirmative answer from the treatise of a Preucli General of Artillery, 
whose arguments he summarizes. It is indeed almost impossible not 
to agree with his conclusions, however miieli we may for humanity’s 
sake lament their results. Herr Kiistow shares the regret of every 
feeling man at the fate of tlic brave old town. In France, of course, 
the bombardment was looked uj)on as an act of German barbarity ; 
but, as Herr liiistow appositelj^ points out, when General Uhrich 
said tliat if the Germans succeeded in entering the town he would 
himself retire into the citadel and from thence destroy the town, tho 
speech was praised in all the French jouriiuls as heroic. A great por- 
tion of this volume is occupied with tlie Parisian episode in the war, 
and will he permanently interesting froiu a military and liistorical 
point of view. The third volume, containing a narrative of the events 
which led to the proclamation of the Emperor, the capitulation of 
Paris, and the definite treaty of peace aecepti'd by tho Nationnl As- 
sembly, closes with an Appendix in whieli tho author reviews and com- 
pares the French and German armies, and exhibits the reasons of tho 
superiority of the latter, ilerr Kiistow is by no means so hopeful of 
the permanence of the peace as wc should like to see one who has his 
knowledge of both nations, but wc join in his earnest wish that his 
fears may be in vain. His book is, 'at all events at ju'esent, the most 
valuable record of the late historical’ drama ; and in Mr. Needham’s 
translation the English reader has as trustvvortliy a representative 
of the original work as could be desired. 

Herr Winterfcld’s book,'* on tlie same sul^jeet, is one more of the 
numerous histories of the war; perhaps it is one of the fullest, lb 
begins with tlie liftceiith century, following, it may be, the exanaple of 
Thucydides in this respect, though it neglects his example in the 
matter of bulk, since it contains nearly three times as much letter- 
press as the Greek historian. Yet Germans will doubtless read it 
with the national patience and the national enthusiasm. Its distinc- 
tive characteristic, however, is a series of more than ^ hundred 
wretched portraits and pictures. It has no other noteworthy 
feature. 


■ 

® ‘'The War for tho Rhine Frontier, 1870." By W. Rustow. Translated by 
J. L. l^eedhani. London : W. Blackwood and Sons. 

* " Vollslandige Geschichto des deuUchfranzdsiscbcn Krieges." Von Karl Win- 
terfeld. Berlin : Gustav Hempel. 
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Mra. Hookliam’s history* of the life of Margaret of Anjou is not so 
good as it might have been. Our authoress is a lady of inexhaustible 
patience in collecting her facts, but she has not sufficient power in 
marshalling and arranging them for a continuous narrative. Her 
footnotes bristle with the names of authorities whom we suppose she 
has consulted ; but these notes afford no means of verification, and 
such brief references as “Lingard,” “Stowe,** “London Chron.” 
“ Hot. Pari.’* &c., give but little assistance to the student. Some- 
times her metaphors become a little entangled with one another (as 
on page 40), but wo must admit that confusion of metaphors is not a 
special fault of her writing. There is no doubt, however, that this 
history occupies too much space. A long introductory history of 
more than a hundred pages leads not to an account of Margaret 
herself, but to the history of her father Hcnc’s birth, education, and 
life ; and it is only wljcn close upon the two hundredth page that we 
first hear of Margaret. Another long chapter of English history 
(which we would not depreciate, for it contains a fair description of 
the state of England at the time) prepares the stage for the introduc- 
tion of Margaict upon the scene as Queen of England and France. 
At tliis time Henry VI. was in a condition of royal poverty. Ho had 
been married by proxy, and had not sufficient funds to receive his 
bride, who brought him no dowry, lie was therefore obliged to 
pawn his jewels and plate, in order to provide ihe necessary splendour 
and equipments. At length the Queen reached England, and in the ac- 
count of her progress and coronation Mrs. Hookhaiu is really interest- 
ing, As ckrly as November King Henry had written to the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. He told them that “ he trusted to have our en- 
tirely wcll-belovcd wife, the queen, within right brief time,” and 
enjoins them “ that they wul prepare to meet her in most goodly 
wise.” Which tlicy did, arrayed with “baudericks of golde about 
their necks, and short hoods of scarlcttc jagged.” The young sovereign 
soon obtained great inlluencc, aqd her energetic character sliowed itself. 
Mrs. Hookham repudiates the idea that the War of the Hoses resulted 
from the queen’s mismanagement of the reins of government, though 
she admits that her liivoritism ami spirit of political intrigue hastened 
the crisis wliich was inevitable. Wo may say, upon the whole, that 
the book will bo interesting to admirers of the character of Margaret 
of Anjou, and that any student of history may work in these volumes 
a mine of ill-arranged facts relating to a shameful period of our his- 
tory, which may' bo useful to him if he knows how to find them. 

Another historical work* by a lady presents a great contrast in every 
respect to the book of which we have bc?en speaking. Mrs. St. John 
has chosep an interesting period, has read much, and arranged her 
materials like a true aitist. In one volume of 291 pages (we omit 
the last chapter, as beside her subject), she brings before us many 

* ^*Lif© and Times of Mivrgaret of Anjou, Queen of England and Franca.” By 
Alary Ann Hookham. London : Tinsley Brothers. 

® '‘The Court of Anna Ciirafa ; an Historical Narrative.” By Mrs. H. B. 
St. John. London : Tinsley Brothers. 
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vivid pictures of a period rich ia great names and subtle intrigues — 
the period of the Spanish vicero3^alty at Naples. She has freely used 
the works of the Italian Chronicles, and the Archivio Storico Italiano^ 
and her references are clear and useful. The Princess, whom Mrs, 
St. John chooses as her heroine, was a grand-niece of Pope 
Clement VIT., was sprung from a race distinguished in Italian history, 
and was its last direct descendant. Rich, and if poets are to be be- 
lieved, beautiful, she spent her girlhood amongst those who sought her 
favour from interest more than from love; the result of which educa- 
tion was, that she herself grew calculating and insincere. She was, in 
spite of her later magniQcence, a woman who missed her destiny. 
Once she was loved truly by her cousin Diorned Carafa, the best of 
the Carafas, and it is probable that she loved him, but she married 
the Duke of Medina, and became what she was. The govern- 

ment of Naples, under the Spanish Viceroys, Monterey and Medina, 
was marked by every conceivable form of falsity and fraud ; there was 
very little in the character of Anna Carafa, Duchess of Medina, to 
redeem her Court. All the Carafas were luxurious; slm was luxurious 
too ; but she was a notable patroness of art and literature. Mrs. 
St. John’s chapter on the Italian drama is excellent. Under the 
Duke of Medina, Spanish influence was naturally felt in the 
Neapolitan theatre. Lope de Vega reigned no less upon the 
Italian than upon the Spanish stage, and his Oomedias ileroyens 
developed a species of drama wliich degenerated into performances 
of tlio most degraded type. Alongside of this popular spec- 
tacle existed the Mystery or sacred pla3^ Both kiifds are fully 
described b}’' our authoress. A chapter upon the feudalism of Southern 
Italy is equally good, and exhibits the arbitrary despotism of the 
Duchess iu a vivid luanuer. And admirably too, in a few words, our 
authoress tells of the last desolate untended days of Anna Carafa. She 
had lived for herself, and her own selfish, frivolous jdeasures ; and she 
died alone and uncared for, without jji single friend. There is a portrait 
of the Duchess in the book, wliicli rcprc.scnts her as a lady w'ith a 
broad and ample forehead, arched eyebrows, curved and full lips; 
beautiful certainly, yet not of a beauty wdiich justified the extravagant 
adulation of contemporary poets. Slie outlived her beauty, and the 
evening of her life was dark and sad. Mrs. St. .lohu’s book well 
brings before us one scene in that splendid, long, accursed drama of 
feudal tyranny, which w e now hope will never be enacted again. 

The fourtli volume of Mr. Ward’s translation of Gurtius’s “ History 
of Greece”® has appeared. The third volume brought the history 
down to the close of the Peloponnesian war and the surrender of 
Athens to Lysander. The chief characteristic of Df. Curtius’s 
history will already' be known to the readers of the earlier -volumes ; 
it is that he carries out the invisible connexion which pervades the 
whole course of the nation’s development. Hence his book leaves the 
impression of a pervading unity. It lacks ‘that picturesque treatment 
of details which we find iu G rote’s and Tliiri wall’s histories ; but we 

® “The History of Greece.” By Trufessor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translateil by 
Adolphus Williiiin Ward. Yol. iv. Loudon: Bentley and SSon. 
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do not heed this in the solemn and stately march of events which 
his pages present before us. The most interesting and important period 
closes with the third volume, but this fourth volume has much that is 
important too. It corresponds to the fifth and sixth books of the 
original work, which treat of the supremacy of Sparta in Greece, and 
the rise of the Theban power. The victory of Sparta was the defeat 
of democracy not only in Athens, but in those states which by their 
democratic constitutions had formed under the Athenian hegemony 
an anti-Spartan party. Now the bond which united this group of 
States was loosened, and it remained in the power of Sparta entirely 
to put an end to the divisions which had split Greece into two hostile 
camps. Thus to the democracy of Athens there followed a despotism 
both general and oppressive. Whether the democracy of Athens had 
been a real democracy, or, as it seemed to Thucydides, a government of 
the best man, it was now at an end. Athens under the Thirty was very 
di/Iercnt from the Athens of Pericles, but her glory had not entirely 
departed. This fourth volume has to deal with such names as Sophocles, 
Alcibiades, Socrates, and Euripides. The first of these continued to 
live in the spirit of the Periclcan age, though the symmetry of public 
life had been destroyed, but after his death poetry was seized by the 
current and s\ve[jt away into other channels. Socrates more especially 
belongs to the changed period. Dr.Curtius’s estimate of the philosopher 
is admirable, and states well the political reasons wliich led to his mar- 
tyrdom. “ He became,” he says, “ the victim of a policy which had for 
its object the restoration of the Athens of old without clearly realizing 
the means and the end.” No advantage could accrue to the State 
from bis condemnation ; but by it the Athenians rendered a real ser- 
vice to him whom they condemned, for they furnished him with an 
opportunity of setting tlic .seal iijjon his teacliiiig, by a free obedience 
towards the laws, and a heroic death. The great name of the Spartan 
period is Lysaudor, unfortunately it is not the name of a great man. 
He survived, as Dr. Curtius says, liij own fume, and died ingloriously. 
The sixth book embraces a short but brilliant period of seventeen 
years, dmiiig which ‘Thebes was the great power of Greece. Tlio 
liberation of the Da*otian city dates I'rom tlie assassination of the 
oligarchs, an event which Dr. Curtius chronicles with more than usual 
picturesque fulness. It was indeed an event which led to many 
momentous cousequeiiccs. The first task of Thebes was the unifica- 
tion of IlcDotia, whicli had been completely disorganized by the ])cace of 
Aiitalcidas. Tluj Young-Boeotian party at Thebes had adherents in 
other towns, and there was a strong feeling amongst the patriots that 
the regeneration of Thebes should be followed by that of all Boeotia. 
They desired not only tliat Thebes should become the first and 
leading city of the country, but that all Boeotia, blended into a single 
whole, should find itself represented in Thebes as Attica was in 
Athens. This feeling resulted in the establishment of the “Sacred 
Band,” a beneficent institution and an honourable monument of the 
wisdohi of Epaminoiidas. We have not space to go through the 
history of events to the death of Epaminondas, a far greater name than 
that of Ly Sander; but with his death closes this period of Theban 
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supremacy. Dr. Curtius indeed compares the Theban general with 
Pericles, and pays a just tribute to his memory as a true Hellene, and 
an unselfish devoted patriot. With his death the fourth volume of 
the translation closes. We have carefully compared it with the 
original, and find it trustworthy, conscientious, and adequate. It is 
by the title-page alone that we should know it as a translation, for 
the language is dignified and flowing, and we recommend it to English 
students as an accurate representation of the German work. 

Another translation,’ but this time from the French of Baron 
Hiibner, is also well worthy of the attention of the historical student. 
This Life of Sixtus the Fifth is not only interesting on account of the 
biography itself, but also by reason of the insight it gives into the 
Italy of three centuries ago. Baron Hiibiicr writes as a diplomatist, 
and is chiefly concerned with the diplomacy of the reign, but this does 
not prevent him from adding many graceful pages of literary interludes 
and episodes. As an historian, however, he confines himself strictly 
to the authority of official records and documents. “ A void,” he says, 
“ is better than a fiction.” Whether the character of Sixtus was 
yeally as great as Baron Hiibner thinks it to have been, we cannot say ; 
he certainly does not prove it to have been that of either a great or a 
magnanimous man. Sixtus never had the power of deciding between 
his rival advisers, the Ambassadors of Venice and of Spain. Indeed, 
ho was afraid of the latter ; as well he might be, if Baron H'dbiier’s 
theory be correct, that he eventually died of the worry which that 
distinguished individual caused him. As a politician Sixtus had no 
•definite characteristic ; lie was weak and vacillating, and unable to 
avail himself of the opportunities which were then within the grasp of 
the\jopedoni. As a pope, he abused his patronage without shame, and 
was tyrannical in success. For the memory of his predecessor 
he bore an invincible hatred. He ascribed to him all the evils 
which had occurred from tlic time that he had mounted the papal 
throne : • 

** banditti, Huguenots, and civil war in trance. The Gregorian Calendar, 
which is one ot the glories of that pontificate did not escape his censure, lie 
found the innovation contrary to the teachings of the Councils, of the Popes, 
and of St. Ambrose, and drew his arguments from mathcinutics, with which 
he said he was well acquainted. On this subject he was never weary of 
speaking. His dislike of his predecessor displayed itself even in his dreams. 
During two consecutive nights he had seen Gregory Xlll. surrounded by flames. 
Happily it was not to licll, but only lo purgatory that Gregory had gone.”. 

Wo are unfortunately unable to follow our author through the whole 
of his instructive book. It is one w’hich lends an interest even to 
historic detail, and is written with both grace and power. The trans- 
lation is generally well done, but lapses occasionally into a*looseness 
of expression which had better have been avoided. 


^ ** Tlie Life and Times of Sixtus the Fiftli,” By Baron Hiibner, formerly 'Am- 
bassador of Austria in Paris and Home. Translated from the Frencli by H. J'k H. 
Jerningbam. Two Vols. London : Longman and Co. 
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We will now turn to Indian literature, which is more than usually 
rich this quarter. The biography of Sir Henry Lawrence® will claim 
the first place. These two volumes are the work of two authors, each 
of them well adapted for the task he has undertaken. Few men were 
better qualified for writing the life of Sir Henry Lawrence than his 
friend and subordinate, Sir Herbert Edwardcs, and few men were 
more fitted for carrying on the unfortunately unfinished task than Mr, 
Merivalc. The first, by personal acquaintance and intimate relation- 
ship, the second, by literary power and special capacity, have produced 
a biography worthy of their subject. Sir Henry Lawrence was 
descended from a family in the county of Derry. Alexander, the 
father of Henry and John Lawrence, went to India, and died as 
Governor of Upnor Castle in Kent. He had married a lady descended 
collaterally from John Knox, the Reformer. Henry was born in 
Ceylon in 1800. He passed through Addiscombe, and in 1823 landed 
in India, where he was to make his name. In 1824 began the 
liurmese war, in which he was actively engaged, but, liis health 
breaking down, he returned to England in 1827. It was then that 
he first met with the lady who was to be his wife — Miss Marshall. 
He returned, however, alone to India, and in 1837 Miss Marshall, 
whom ho had long loved, went out to Calcutta to marry her future 
husband. He was at that time surveying the district of Gonikpore, 
— an arduous and b> no means a pleasant task. The next year he 
joined the expedition to Ciibul. This campaign lasted until the end 
of 1842, when Lawrence was appointed to the district of Kyihul at 
the reconirn^iulation of Lord Ellenborough. Beyond this point in his 
history the thread is taken up by Mr. Merivale. Whilst at Nopaul 
Sir Henry Lawrence devoted himself to literature. With Sir John 
Kaye he started, and more than started, the Calcutta Review, which 
was to be similar to the Rdinhurgh, Quarlrrlj/, and WeMminster 
Revicivs, hut devoted entirely to Indian subjects. He iu this work, 
as in all literary labours, was gi;eatly assisted by his wife. Mr. 
Merivalc gives a long list of the articles contributed by Lawrence. 
It was at this time, too, that be founded the Lawrence Asylum, 
Then follows the history of the Sikh ciimpaigns, in which the tact and 
firmness of Henry Lawrence were conspicuous. Mr. Merivale has 
told tin's i)art of his .^story well. The differences between himself and 
his brother, which eventually led to bis retirement from the Punjab, 
and bis acceptance of the Rcsidentsbip of Bajpootanab, are impartially 
recorded. There, in 1864, Lady Lawrence died. In 1857, as every 
one knows, Sir Henry was killed by the mutineers at Lucknow, 
whither he had gone to supply the place of General Outrara. The 
closing scenes of his life arc recorded with good taste and reverence by 
Mr. Meri\*alc. As a whole, in spite of certain errors of detail, mostly 
occurring in the second volume, the biography throughout is admi- 
rable. The life of Sir Henry Lawrence is one that was well worth 

® “Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.” P.y the lete Major-General Sir H. B. Ed- 
wardcs, K.C.B., nnd llerinun Merivalc, (M3, Two Volfi. London : Smith, Elder 
And Co. 
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writing, and one that will be interesting to the larger English public 
than that which interests itself in Indian afhiirs. 

Whatever may have been the value of Mr. Hunter’s ® volume upon 
our Indian Musulmans (and opinions varied as to the necessity of the 
alarm which he sounded), there can scarcely be a difference of opinion 
with reference to the two scholarly volumes which he has published as 
a sequel to his “ Annals of Rural Bengal.” Everything which the 
subject required has been given, official summaries, statistics, and tabu- 
lations, and a series of essays upon the province under consideration, 
which arc fascinating from their literary style and the information 
which they convc 3 ^ The book is in itself a model of what ought to 
be clone for every province of our Indian empire. For a century, 
indeed. Government 1ms attempted to collect authorized statistics of 
the Indian provinces. In 1807 the Company organized special ma- 
chinery for the work. Tlie Governor-General himself laid out the 
plans. No expense was s})ared — 30,000/. were spent in seven years 
and — not one page was rendered available to tlie public or the Govern- 
ment. Isolated attempts followed this gigantic failure with no adc- 
qujite results. In 1 860-70 the Governor- G(3ncral directed Mr. Hunter 
to visit the ten local governments, with a view to his submitting a 
plan for utilizing the materials already codec ted, and the present work 
forms the first-fruits of the enterprise thus inaugurated. The book 
begins with a geographical description of Lower Bengal. Hero our 
author^gives the legend of the Chilka Lake, a liistoiy of the destruc- 
tive inundations which arc caused by the river overflows, and sugges- 
tions for future improvements in the country. We commend to our 
readers Mr. Hunter’s admirable hut painfully picturesque description 
of a Puri flood. Cliaptors iii. and iv. are devoted to the religion of 
the province. Mr. ifuiitor protests against the prevailing ideas of 
Jagannath, and the missionary exaggerations which arc so incessantly 
iterated in this country. Tiic instances, he says, “of ])ilgrinis who 
throw themselves beneath the wliccl:^of the car of the god have always 
l)een rare, and are now unknown.” Olficial returns place thi.s i'aet 
beyond doubt. Mr. Hunter afterwards deals with the history of the 
primitive races, and discusses the Huddhist rock-temples and caves. 
These papers are accompanied by interesting illustrations. In the 
second volume a history of the province under Moghul, Mahratta, 
and Englisli government is followed by an essay upon tlio.se great 
calamitie.s of the districts, floods and lainines, and another e-^say upon 
the village system and territorial holdings. Half the second volume 
consists of official statistics, geological and botanical. It is diflieiilt to 
know whether the book is most praiseworthy for it.s literary style, its 
wide grasp of facts, or its humane zeal. 

The unpretending diary^® wliich Captain West edits will thfow some 
light upon the progress which English culture is making in India. 

^ “Orissa.” By W. W. Hunter. Two Vols, London ; Smith, Elder and -Co. 

“ Diary of the Late Rajah of Kolhapoor, during his Vis’t to Europe, in 1870.” 
Edited by Capt. E. W. West, of the Bombay Staff Corps. London : »Snii‘.h, Eider 
and Co. 
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The young Eajah who visited us in 1870, and who died shortly after- 
wards at Florence, was not apparently a man of any intellectual 
power, but he was a kind and gentle specimen of the “ mild Hindoo.” 
During his stay in this country he kept the diary which Captain West 
gives us. It is naive and full of wondering admiration for England, 
and is written in very fair English. It is curious to see the impression 
which the different sights of the countiy made upon an utterly unso- 
phisticated nature. The llajah was as much impressed by the auto- 
maton chess-player as he was by the House of Commons. He spends 
the afternoon eating grapes and drinking champagne with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (p. (57), and at G*30 goes to the Alhambra to see 
“ different kinds of ballots” and “ the exercise cf two boys,” which “is 
the most difficult and wonderful exorcise ihat ever I saw.” It is no 
wonder if his diary reju’cscnts a kaleitloscopic variety of events. Hut 
perhaps the most significant sentence which the Eajah’s diaries con- 
tain is this : “ 1 was quite astonished to sec the simple and unpre- 
tending ways of talking of the Ministers — especially of Mr. Gladstone. 
They are very gentle in conversation. They have not got the pride of 
the Indian officers, though they arc the leading men of the ISnglish 
empire. I liked them very much.'^ 

The third volume of Lord Hrougham’s Autobiography” is now before 
us. The introduction contains the directions to his executor ; “ I alone 
am answerable for its (the Autobiography’s) statements, faults, and 
omissions. I will have no editor employed to alter or rewrite what I 
desire shall he published as exclusively my own.” And tlic.se direc- 
tions have evidently been followed. Lord Hrougham will not so much 
interest posterity iis he dazzled contemjiorarics. Amazing energy and 
overflowing animal spirits, together with inexhansiilile literary fertility, 
made him conspicuous in the oyc.s of those who lived with liim, but 
they will not be sufficient to make him a prominent memory in times 
to come. Hut this volume of the Autobiography is characteristic, and 
may, at least now, be read with mv.oh interest. It begins with I^ord 
Brougham’s elcetion as Lord lbV*tor of Glasgow University in 1828, 
and concludes with the year 1835. It thus includes the eventful year 
of Eeform. Hut that it is really a valuable addition to the history- of 
the period we are not prepared to say. liord Hrougham was a man of 
energy, he was not ii man of enthusiasm. No glamour of personal 
influence surrounded him. He has chronicled the state quarrels and 
state manamvros in which he shared, “mow sine gloria.'^ Hut'-his 
works will scarcely liclp to explain the revolution which lie aided. Tet 
his Autobiography is interesting, and will be studied by historians as 
the key to events otherwise unexjilaiiicd. 

Our next autobiography is of a different kind. Hajipily'’ designed 
and felicitously executed, Mr, Graliam’s autobiography of MiHoii will 
both surprise and please his readers. The hook brings indeed no new** 


n .«*The Life rind Tiinos of Lord Brougham, written by Himself.” Vol. iii, 
‘William Blackwood and Sons. 

“ Autobiograpliy of John Milton; or, Milton’s Life in his own "Words.** 
Iklited by Bev. J. G. Graham, M.A. Oxon. London ; Longmans, Green and Co. 
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matter whicli has not always been at the command of the historian ; 
its peculiarity is that it allows Milton to tell the story of his life in 
his own words. For this design Milton’s prose works, “ full of himself, 
his own plans, aspirations, sufferings, wrongs, and privations,” supply 
sufficient material. By a judicious selection of these passages Mr, 
.Graham has produced a book written in Milton’s own “ sacred and 
charmed” words, so full and complete that he is jusLilied in calling it 
an autobiography of John Milton. Thus, too, the salient points of 
Milton’s character, uiitinged by the prepossessions or bias of a 
biographer, are scon with greater clearness than they can be seen in 
the work of any other historian; since Mr. Graham neither praises 
nor blames him, “ blamed enough elsewhere,” but allows him to 
speak for himself. The materials for the liistory of his cliildhood 
are taken from his ‘^Apology for Smectymniius,” his *• Eeasoii of 
Church Government,” and “ The Second Defence,” and ])re6cnt 
a clear picture of tlio studious pure-minded boy, who was as for- 
tunate in his liome-traiiiing as he was in his natural endowments. 
The passages connected with his college career are, in spite of Milton’s 
dislike to Cambridge, full of youthlul lire and spirit, and they arc so 
arranged by Mr. Graham that they fatisfaetorily showr that John 
Milton was never subject to the degradation, frequently and gra- 
tuitously attributed to him, cither of Hogging or rustication. 
Before thirty ho had written “ Comus,” ” L’Allegro,” 11 Pense- 
roso,” and ‘‘Lycidas.” At that age he visited Italy. The abundant 
material to be found for this period in his letters and in his prose 
works renders this chapter unusually full. It includes history of 
his Italian friendships, his Italian love, and his intimacy with the 
great and learned men of the Continent. At the age of forty he was 
secretary to Cromwell, and at the llcstoration was plunged into those 
political controver.^ics which have enriclied our literature at tlie 
expense of the hapinness of his dark declining days. Tliose passages 
of his works which boar reference to his unhai)py marriages are 
perhaps best known. Mr. Graliam <^ces allusion to his matrimonial 
infelicity in the “ Samson Agonistes.” Jt >vas Milton’s last poem, 
written three years before Jiis death. It little matters now what un- 
happiness he suffered, his labours have been crowned with inviolable 
peace and indestructible renowm ; and if there is much sorrow in the 
story which Mr. Graham has so skilfully and lovingly brought together, 
tlltere is much more that is heroic and instructive for all time. 

If any other instance were wanted of the fact that a busy and occu- 
pied life does not exclude the possibility of catholic culture, that in- 
stance is to be found in Dr. Sadler’s Memoir of Mr. Field.*'* Mr. 
Field was a solicitor in large practice ; he wa.s connected with every 
measure of law reform, a Iloyal Commissioner and pamphleteer for 
these measures ; but he was besides this the friend and benefactor of 
art and literature. And in both spheres he worked with energy and 
permanent effect. Mr. Field was the son 0 / a Dissenting minister at 


la “ISdward Wilkins Field : a Memorial Sketch.'* By Tbomas Sadler, Ph.D. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 
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Warwick, and a descendant of Cromwell the Protector. (Wo oom- 
Tnend this fact to the notice of Mr. Galton, who has overlooked it in 
his masterly book.) His youth was one of laborious activity and se- 
vere study, and the result was wide general culture and great profes- 
sional knowledge. This professional knowledge he used for the reform 
of some flagrant abuses connected with the law, and especially with 
the Court of Chancery. Some legi.s1ation had been attempted before, 
during the chancellorship of Lord Brougham ; but the larger plans 
of the Chancellor were not carried out. In 1810 Mr. Field wrote 
a pamphlet on the “ Defects in Offices, Practice and System of Costa 
of the Equity Courts,*’ which attracted much attention, 'fliis pam- 
])hlet, and an article of his which appeared in this liemew for January, 
181'2, seem to have been the main cause of the passing of the Act of 
1842, by wliicli the obnoxious ollices of the Six Clerks and Sworn 
Clerks were abolished, and paved the way for further changes, by 
which the Court of Cliancci-y lias been greatly improved in regard 
both to efficiency and to (;<»onomy. But other reforms ho prosecuted 
with energy and success. Both in this lifwieio and elsewhere he strove 
to raise the application of the ])rinciple3 of law to the dignified i»osition 
of an inductive science. “It cannot be right,” he wrote, “ Unit we should 
have one mode in eornnimi law, another in equity, another in bankruptcy, 
another in lunacy, another in the Ecclesiastical Courts.” His efforts 
in this direction r(*sulted in the Act of P.irliainent for concentrating 
the Courts of .lustice. To the Iloyal Commission which was issued 
to obtain and approve a plan for the New Courts, Mr. Field was ap- 
pointed Seci;el.ary, and at his earnest request the secretaryship was an 
honorary oni*. Another legislative measure which Mr. Field actively 
forwarded, was the Dissenters* Chapel Jbll. This passed in 1844 ; 
and one wli(‘ was personally active in reference to it, testifies: — “As 
regards the Disbcntcrs’ Chapel J»ill, without Field and his exertions I 
believe it would never have been obtained.” But Mr. Field’s connexion 
with art was no less marked by his^good and great personal influence 
than his legal eaivcr. AVithoulduin the Flaxnian Gallery wouhl not 
have been established, as ]\Ir. Crabb Bobinsoii tostifies ; the Slade 
School of Art owes nearly as much to his indefatigable care ; and 
when he died, on tlic 4th of November, 187.1, the Council of Univer- 
vorsity College directed a minute to bo entered on their proceedings, 
which says: — “In this liranch of the College (the Slade School of 
Art), his loss is irrc])ariiblc.” Dr. Sadler gives the history of other 
benefits which IMr. Field conferred upon art ; but wo cannot follow 
him througli them all, and will refer only to the formation of a Trust 
fur the purchase of pictures to lie presented to the Public Art Gallery 
belonging to the Corporation of Birmingham. Mr. Field’s life was 
one that wms worthy of a liiographer, and Dr. Sadler has succeeded in 
that capacity. His works w'ill speak for hi.s public character; as a man 
and a frimid to art and ]irogress, tlie sketch which his biographer gives 
bears witness to his greatness and his goodues.s. Those who had not 
the delight of his pei*sonal acquaintance may learn to know from Dr. 
Sadler's pages a character as amiable as it was useful. 
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Mr. Eobertson’s book'* is hard to read, and difficult to criticise. It 
is full of varied and recondite learning, combined with accurate and 
close reasoning, and loads to results which are important, if history is 
to be concerned with obsolete land customs and measurements and 
standards of weight and currency, that have long ceased to be in use. 
Such subjects have, as Mr. Robertson observes, few attractions for 
the general reader ; but these essays arc not for the general reader. 
As a work of reference, however, it will be undoubtedly useful for 
historical investigations, since it includes much information upon 
obscure points, which is well brought together in tliese pages. The 
titles of some of the Essays will indicate their contents. “ The Roman 
and Byzantine Pounds,’* ‘‘Talents of the Classical Era,” ‘‘ Currency 
of the Early Franks and the House of Capet,” “ Early Germanic and 
Frison Currency,” “ Norwegian and Irisli Currency,” ‘‘ Early English 
Currency and Standards.” Mr. Robertson shows that the Cologne 
weight was the origin of the English sterling, and that the German 
standard was derived from the Constantinople measure, which even 
yet continues to exemse a theoretical influence in every mint and 
goldsmith’s sliop in Europe. “ Twenty-four carats fine,” is the cx- 
jiression still aj)plied to gold of the fine: t quality ; meaning, originally, 
that every Keraiion in the twenty* four that made up the weight of 
the standard coin of Constantiiioiile, was of the purest gold unrnixed 
with alloy. ]\Ir. Itobertson explains further the origin of that doable 
system of weights which has prevailed, and traces it back to the time 
when Constantine adopted the heavier pound of 81 soldj^ instead of 
the ordinary pound of 72 soldiy known as the Libra Occidua, To 
thi.s heavier po\ind may be referred Troyes-weight, Mr. Robertson 
lias given some cuiious examples of the early substitutes for coinage. 
Cattle passed for money, so did cloth, and personal ornaments, as the 
Celtic toniue and the Teutonic heag. 

The second jiart of th(3 book deals with the inheritance of land. 
The papers on The Acre, L.md ga\^;l,,aud the Shire, arc valuable con- 
tributions to the history of the subject, and the position of the King’s 
kin among the Saxons, the Policy of Huustan, and the relation of the 
Normans to the Saxons, are well brought out. Mr. Robertson show.s 
that the superiority of the great families was chiefly owing to their 
superiority in discipline and equipment. The book has an excellent 
index, which is, in itself, an example of diligent and learned re.search. 

Mr. Larwood ha.s produced a history of three London Parks;'* 
Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, and the Green Park, The first volume 
is devoted to Hyde Park, as the most important, and contains many 
anecdotes of the company who frequented it, from the days when 
Henrietta Maria walked barefoot through the park to the gallows at 
Tyburn, down to our own times. Iii the earlier portion of the history 
of these pai'ks we constantly meet with the inextinguishable diarist 


** ** Historical Essays in Connexion with the Land, the Church, &o,” By E. W. 
Robertson. Edinburgh : Ednionstou and Douglas. 

” “The Story of the London Parks.** By Jacob .Larwood. Two Vola, 
London : John Camden Hotten. 
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Pepys, who has assisted our author to realize the spirit of early 
London society. The later fortunes of the Parks are told in a light 
and gossiping manner. The book is, perhaps, scarcely open to serious 
criticism, or vve might he startled at the frequent inaccuracies which 
meet us. Thus wc find the “ School for Scandal” attributed to Field- 
ing (ii. ]92) ; wrong dates {e.g. that of the American Kevolutionary 
War, vol. ii. 211), meet us not unfrcquently ; and the book is written 
in a careless, slipshod style, winch is at times unpleasant, and which 
the subject does not wholly excuse. But it may be read not w'ithout 
amusement, by people to whom these Parks arc familiar. Some few 
caricatures, from the pencil of Cruikshaiik, enliven the pages, which, 
to the general reader, are without interest, and which arc not free 
from sins against good taste. 

We can 'only briefly refer to the remaining hooks uj)on our table. 

M. Guizot’s “History of France’”® continues to appear as a 
monthly puhlicaiion by Messrs. Low. It is a book whose merits arc 
well known ; we can say nothing new in its favour. But one thing 
we should like to know, why are the accompanying pictures so inferior 
to the letterpress as they arc P They have neither historical accuracy, 
whicli they might have had, nor artistic value. A more authentic 
representation of costume would have been more valuable, and would 
have really assisted the student. 

Mj'jor Jones has written a small and unpretending hook’' upon the 
Conquest and Settlement of Britain by the Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
mans, It is an honest and good little hook, and worthy perusal. 
It is intended to give a general view of the military and political 
events which accompanied the formation of the British nation, and it 
does so ill a clear and attractive style. . Major Jones apologizes unne- 
cessarily for the military tone of his ])agos. We can honestly recom- 
mend the book to tliose who wish to become acquainted with the early 
hi.story of the country, and ai*e prevented from studying more volu- 
minous works. 

The Annual llcgistcr for 1S71,’’ is a summary of the events of 
last year, ancT compresses into one volume the more permanently inte- 
resting topics of tlie journals. Tlic Literary llctrospcct is especially 
well done, and notices all the remarkable books whieb a})pcared during 
the year. The Science section i.s not so happily dealt with. 

Our next work of reiereiice''' is a remarkable instance of painstaking 
industry. It is a volume of 1487 pages, crowded with dates, and, as 
far as we have tested it, correct dates. Wc have taken llio trouble to 


“ The History of Prance, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1789.” By 
M. (iuiEot.*’Tjraii8lated by Kobert Black. London : Sumj)8on Low, Marslon Low 
and 8earle. 

“Conquest of Britain.” By Major W. B. Jones. London : Bomrose and 

Sons. 

w «The Annual Register/ 1871 ; a Eeviow of Publio Events at Home and 
Abroad.” London ; Kivingtons. 

“ Enoyclopaptlia of Chronology : Historical and Biographical.” By B. B. 
Woodward, late iabrarian to iheCjaccn, and W. L. B. Cates, Editor of the “Dic- 
tionary of General Biography.” London: Longmans, Green and Co, 
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count tlie number of dates on n page, ainl fiiul them to aviTago 150. 
This gives a total of nearly 225,000 dates — ‘^a thing imagination 
boggles at.” The book was eomnienced twenty years ago, and lias 
taken a year and a half in the printing. It will doubtless be useful, 
and we cannot but be grateful to Mr. Woodward, who has not lived to 
see his work ended, and to Mr. Cates, who has completed this»*Berv ice- 
able volume. 

Mr. Levi’s “ History of Commerce” is not a book to be dealt with 
in a paragraph, but we unfortunately have no more space. It co^i tains 
in a clear arrangoincnt the history of the economic* progress of the 
British nation during the last century, from the end of the Seven 
Years’ War to 1870. The inlluencc of the French devolution upon 
our foreign trade — Mr. Iluakisson’s reforms — the Corn Law^ — and the 
effects of the Russian war upon commerce, pass under revil^v. There 
is also a statistical appendix, which is likely to be of value ; and the 
book concludes with a good general index. 

Mr. Yonge’s hook^* is intended to give the youthful student some 
idea of the general history of (amtinental Europe in modern times. 
It begins with the fifteenth and closes with the eighteenth oeiitury. 
Mr. Yongo says there can be no more Mitcrcstiiig study than that of 
history; he fails, however, in supporting his theorem. This book, 
like bis “ History of Literature,” is full of inaccuracies. Whether 
they are his own, as he has recently asserted in a weekly paper, the 
inaccuracies of his printer, docs not much matter ; we cannot recom- 
mend his book. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

M r. SHAND^ has partly fulfilled the })romi.se whieli his first 
novel, “Against Time,” held forth. He writes v\ith the same 
freshness, power, and knowledge of places and men. From an aiti.stic 
point of view he has made considerable advances. The parts cohere 
together. Incidents give birth to other incidents in a natural way. 
The story grows, and is not pieced together by a number of chajitcrs 
of accidents. The hero is consistent in his folly, and plunges on from 
one species of gambling to another, and no lucky investment in Peru- 
vian mines, no backing some dark horse, no marrying some rich hei- 
ress, no breaking the bank at Homburg, is permitted to gild the List 


“ History of British Commerce, 1763-1870,’* By Leone Levi, F.S.A. F.S.S., 
London: John Murray. 

» ti Three CenturieH of Modem History.” B^ Charles Duke Yonve, B^ius 
Professor of Modern History in Queen’s College, Belfast. Loudon : Longiuanp, 
Green and Co. 

^ “ Shooting the Bapids.” By Alexander Innes Sband, Author of “ Against 
Time/* London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1872. 
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scenes of his wasted life. Further, Mr. Shand has evidentl^^ been at 
great pains to work out particular scenes, on which the action of the 
story chiefly depends, and to throw minute details into the background. 
Generally speaking, the ordinary novelist reverses this order of things,* 
lie tells, in an oflhand way, perhaps in half a dozen lines, an event 
which goes either to the making or marring of the hero’s fortune. 
Mr. Shand, on the contrary, possesses the artist’s true perception of the 
fltness of events, and their true bearing upon one another. And it is 
especially necessary to dwell upon this excellence, for it is generally 
the last gained by the novelist. Further, Mr. Shand, like a true 
artist, contrives to keep continually bringing his own strong point to 
the foreground. And Mr. Shand’s strong point is that in which most 
novelists are the weakest — the Stock Exchange. Mr. Shand has here 
broken n(# ground. lie contrives to give a new interest to the Stock 
Market. In his hands Peruvians,” “ Egyptian Seven per Cents,” 
and the “Khedive Mortgage Bonds,” take a literary aspect. Figures 
become eloquent. We have said, liowever, that Mr. Shand has only 
partly fulfilled the high expectations which “ Against Time ” raised. 
Over and over again we lliicl ourselves reading a passage, with the 
thought uppermost, — how much better Mr. Sliand could have done 
this had he chosen, or had he given himself more leisure. Mr. Shand 
seems to be always writing at full speed. This rough and ready style 
undoubtedly has its advantages. The bold broad stroke undoubtedly 
contributes more to the eflcct of certain pictures than any quantity of 
minute touches, ever so carefully coloured and ever so carefully laid on. 
But tlien, i,t is only certain cflects which will hear handling in this 
way. Mr. Shand, for instance, shows a master-hand in describing a 
joiirnej^ in the old coaching days (vol. i. p. 175), a horse race, the wild 
bits of mountainous country round Schlo.^s Heppenstall (vol. i. pp. 124i— ■ 
12S), or tlie equally wild, though very dilferent, scenery of the Che- 
viots, The swift style suits him. His brush is juicy. But a great 
deal more than this is required. ,We want tenderness, delicacy, and 
repose. So, too, with Mr. Shand’s conversations. In their way they are 
excellent. But the countrymen of Miss Austen and Thackeray nave 
been trained to admire “ the dazzling fence ” of words rather than mere 
cudgel-playing. V/c make this criticism, because we feel satisfied 
that Mr. Shand has really the riglit sliifl'in him to form a iiovelist, if 
he would but give himself fair play. We trust that his next novel will 
show as great an advance upou “ Shooting the Bapids,” as this has 
done upon “Against Time.” In the mean lime we can most strongly 
recommend the present tale, as containing sketches not merely of 
English coimiry life and scenes, written by one who thoroughly en- 
joys tliem, but of foreign sharks and adventurers, who are to be met 
in every street at the west end of town. 

“ Strange F oik ” “ is about as diflerent a novel from “ Shooting the 
Hapids us it is possible to conceive. In the one we are wdiirled away 


• ‘•Strange A Novel. Translated from the German of llemann 

C^lflchlagcr, by Lieut.-Coloucl Grant. Loudon ; Longmans, Green and Co, 
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•into the very vortex of modei’n aoeiety, in the other we are taken into 
what the Germane themselves would describe as Schlaraffenland. A 
|)lea8aut dreaminess pervades “Strange Fulk«*’ Authors, actresses, 
and monks are its chief characters. We alternately exchange the 
stage for the cloister, and step at one stride from the greenroom to 
the green wood. Dr, Aiiselinus is a German author wlio suffers from 
extrerne nervousness. The least noise ju'events him from writing. 
He dies away from home with his niece, to a little town in Franconia. 
He finds a house there beautifully situated. Everything is charming. 
His book progresses. He feels the inspiration of the scenery. Summer 
comes. The grass in the meadows changes from its varying shades of 
green to its last purple tints. From that moment there is no more rest 
for the Doctor. From morn till night sounds the eternal^harpening 
of the scythes. He flies from his new quarters to the Coiivent of the 
“ Fifteen Holies.” His niece, disguised in the dress of a student, 
accompanies him as secretary. Here the real story begins. Of the 
characters, that of the Doctor is, perhaps, tire best drawn. Marion is 
more interesting and less vulgar than most actresses are. Dr. Jireit- 
man is one of those odious liangors-on to bo found at every theatre, 
who sponge upon every one alike. VV'^e fancy, however, that Dora’s 
unconventional habits may prove some bar to tlie popularity of the 
story. 

No such objection is likely to be taken against “Tlic Hose Gar- 
den.” “ Tlio tone is ])urc and sweet throughouL In the way of art 
it ia a perfect triumph. There is not a character too many, and 
each one plays their part to pcu-fcclion, and advances the action of the 
stoiy. Even the very dog Coquin is a character, and contributes his 
fair share to the plot. In fact, without Coquin tlierc is no jdot. His 
misfortune makes the fortune of the heroine. Coquin may liiirJy take 
his^placc beside fehakspeare’s Crab and other liistorieiJ dogs. Hence 
and Gabricllc are botii of them, in their did’erent ways, charmingly 
sketched. Mdsi;c. Dalbaracle is fery natural, but to M. de Savigny 
must be given the first lionours. The book, in short, is, in these days 
of vile sensationalism and meretricious daubijig, a perfect godsend. 
Tlicr(3 is a natural svveetuesa about it like that of a ruse-gardon. No 
amount of quotation will fahdy display its beauties and clianns, and 
yet we are templed to make one or two extracts, llwc, for instance, 
is a subtle description of spring as seen by tlie eyes of love. 

“She did not answer him tliis time. Something of change in his voice 
seemed as if he, like her, hud been led on a little further than he intended . 
They walked on quietly. The rain which had fallen in the night had freshened 
everything; there was no dust, but a smell of earth and growing tilings; 
every shade of green among the trees, wliich yet showed \ heir bvautiful dark 
branches : soft wiiite clouds with depths of intense blue between them ; birds 
singing in the gardens, — a great burst of spring everywhere. Glabnelic’s 
heart was singing with the birds; she wanted nothing better than to walk on 
for ever iu this delicious silence.*’ — pp. 68, 69, \ 


^ **The Hose Garden.*’ the Author of ** Unawares.** Loudon; Smith, 
Elder and Co. 18.72. 
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IBut it is not in isolated passages like this, however beautiful, that 
the charm of the book lies ; but, as in all good works, in its pervading 
tone. But wc must, however, give one more quotation, because it 
reveals something, we believe, of the writer’s philosophy : — 

“The divine law is one of softening; age and lime bring with them tender 
linls; over the graves grow grass and flowers; after the injury comes soft 
healing. But we will have none of this. If there has been a convulsion, an 
ugly scar in the rock, the birds that sweep over may let drop seeds, the sweet 
air carry them to us on its wings ; but we — and we only — love to frustrate the 
merciful law, and to root up the tiny blossoms that would spread themselves 
to cover it.” — ^p. 274. 

With this quotation wc must close our notice of a very beautiful book, 
but not wijjiiout again earnestly recommending it to all those who are 
puzzled to find a novel fit to be put in the hands of young girls. 

How some novels ever come to bo written, and then to be pub- 
lished, and lastly to be read, is a puzzle. “Tottic’s Trial”* is one of 
them. Here is a specimen of a conversation : — 

“Who else is there ?” — “Your cousin Joanna.” Oh, don’t ask her.” — 
must, dear, if Ihe other cousins are invited.” — •* She is so disagreeable.” — 
“ Yon must cultivate forbearance, my dear Tottio.” — “ I liave, auntie darling. 
But 1 wisli there were no disagreeable people.” — “So do I.” — “Why need 
there be pp. IG, 17. 

This twaddle actually fills up half of one page and a portion of an- 
other. lltTf is a specimen of the author’s rellectivc style : — 

“There is something very awful in the wild power of fire, when it breaks 
away from the restraining liaiid of man and works its own mad will, mocking 
at his puny efforts to subdue it, and engulfing all around in its resistless fury.” 
— p. 148. 

On the whole wc prefer the vulgar proverb — Fire is a good servant 
but a bad master,” to Kay Spcn’*s verbiage, 

“A Novel with Two Heroes,”® open's with the rather stale incident 
of a pair of runaway horses dragging a carriage with its load of terrified 
occupants towards a chasm in whicli roars a foaming river. Of course 
we know, before we turn over the first page, that a mysterious stranger, 
probably of “ noble mien,” will spring forward, and, at the moment 
when dcsti nction appears inevitable, check the foaming horses w’ith 
that firm restraint yet gentle manner which were the charac- 
teristics of all the heroes of the late ^Ir. G. P. 11. James. But the 
author of “ A Novel with Two Heroes” docs not do this sort of thing 
badly. His best and most lively chapters are probably those in the 
sixth book,, entitled “ The Carnival,” The Streets,” “ The Proces- 
sion,” and “ The Ball.” AVhenever he de.scribes life from the outside, 
he succeeds, lie has an eye for colour. He seizes upon the telling 
points of a story, and paints in the picturesque details of a passing 


^ “Tot tie’s Trial.’* By Kay Spen. London : Strahan and Co. 1872.” 

® “ A Novel with Two Heroes, ” By Elliott Graeme. London : Chailes Griffin 
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scene. The great fault of the work is a tendency to vulgarity. As 
an instance of what we mean we may point to a conversation at page 
125 of the lirst volume. The whole scene is marred, not merely by 
want of taste, but by an absolute blunder. To represent an Oxford 
professor decrying education on the Continent, on the ground that a 
young man would forget his own language, is the height of absurdity. 
The cojiversation which immediately follows this extraordinary state- 
ment, with the rector, about Shakspeare, is equally grotesque. If the 
writer will be at the pains to check this tendency to vulgarity, and to 
represent English gentlemen as not quite such boors, he may win no 
mean place amongst the novelists of the day. 

“Jane Eyre” still continues to exercise an influence upon our younger 
novelists, especially if they are ladies. Into the causes of the popu- 
larity of that very remarkable book we need not enter. It simply 
stands alone in literature ; and Avhoever endeavours to imitate its 
style, and its tones of feeling, courts most certain failure. This is the 
case with “ Lucy Fitzadam.”'* Had the authoress relied upon her own 
powers, which arc of no mean order, her knowledge of character, her 
delicate sense of humour, her quiet power of ]>ainting natural scenery, 
she might have obtained a success. Instead of that- she has delibe- 
rately chosen to sacrifice all these gifts to writo a second-rate imita- 
tion of Miss Bronte. !No form, too, is so diflicult, especially for a 
beginner, as the autobiographical. Many a one can tell an excellent 
story about others, but the instant that lie begins to narrate his own 
adventures, he becomes dull and prosy. And this is the case with 
most novelists. They can describe with efleet the good or*bad fortune 
which befalls others, but the spell deserts thorn when they writo in 
the first person. Wc might, were it worth while to do so, easily illus- 
trate these remarks from “ Lucy Fitzudam,” The best [larts of the 
story arc decidedly some of the minor sketches, which are full of 
quiet humour. The picture of old Mr. Monday, at the Westford Insti- 
tution, is excellent. We trust tho authoress will at once burn “ Jane 
Eyre,” and in her next novel trust entirely to her own powers. 

“ IHioraasina”' may be rocommended with a clear conscience to all 
young ladies who are in want of a novel this summer on a \vct day. 
Without making an)’ pretensions, the book fulfils all the requirements 
which the most exacting subscriber to Mudio’s is likely to demand. 
The plot is fairly probable, the characters are good, tlic incidents are 
natural, and the conversations — ^those crucial tests of a novel writer — 
best of all. The tone is struck in the lirst chapter, and is sustained 
to the last. We have not for a long time read a novel descriptive of 
English country life, seen from its very best points, so genuinely in- 
teresting, and so evidently sketched from careful observation. In 
justice, too, we are bound to add a word of praise to the* publishers 
for the excellent style iu which the work is brought out.- It is a per- 

^ “Lucy Fitzadam : an Autobiography.” London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
1870. 

^ “Thomasina: a Biography.” By the Author of “Dorothy.” Loudon: Henry 
S. King and Co. 1872. 
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feet relief to the eye, after wading through pages of cheap paper, 
with close, small type, to light upon these soft, delicate cream- 
coloured sheets, with their handsome, bold-cut print, and spaced lines. 
Messrs. King and Co. we hope will not stop at their present improve- 
ments in novel-printing, but follow the example of the best publishing 
houses in America, and give us their novels with the leaves cut. This 
would be a real boon. 

Mr. Freeland^ well-written and painstaking novel will,® we fear, not 
meet with that success, which it certainly deserves, from English 
readers. An historical novel, unless the subject is very well chosen, 
labours under heavy clis^ad vantages. The reader must, in the first 
place, take an interest in the leading characters, and be thoroughly 
well up, not merely in tlie history of the period, but in the very topo- 
graphy of the district where the scene is laid. If he is not, then all 
the details, so valuable in tlicmselvcs and so telling in the narrative, 
are not merely lost upon him, but actually weary him. Scotchmen 
ouglit to take an interest in “ Love and Treason,” but then novels, 
unless they are guaranteed by the name of Sir Walter Scott, are on 
the otlier side of the Tweed, generally regarded as “ Deil’s books.” 
Mr. Freeland poasessses many of the requirements which make a 
novelist ; a clear perception of character, an incisive style, and a 
deep love of nature. Wc should, however, advise him to tone 
down tlie colouring of his pictures. His descriptions of morning 
(vol. iii. p. 170), and of the Lanarkshire river (vol. hi. p. 121), smack 
a little too much of the vein of the late Mr. Alexander Smith and 
King Cambyses, 

It is, of course, perfectly superfluous to praise from an artistic 
point of view, the “Story of the Plebiscite.”'^ Tliosc who have 
read the “Conscript,” and “Waterloo,” will hero find the same 
old charm of stjdo, the same clear-cut descrij)tions, and the same 
delicate tender pathos, Put wc must say, that a heavy rcs])onsibility 
lies upon the authors. Tlie book will do more than any other to 
deepen the hatred of the French against the Prussians, and to rouse a 
never-dying cry of vengeance against the conquerors. Naturally 
enough, Frenchmen regard the war and its results in a ditferont light 
to mere neutrals ; but wc trusted that MM. Erckmaun-Chatrian would 
have displayed a nobler temper in defeat, and a higher patriotism than 
preaching the crusade of vengeance. Of course it is open to them to 
say that this is not the intention of the book, but it will certainly be 
its result. 

Mr. Henry Kingsley^® still continues his old happy-go-lucky style. 
His iirsi story, “ Hornby Mills Garden,” begins with a discussion on 
flowers, and ends with a tale of some bankrupts. His next story, 
“ VVliy Latly Hornbury’s Pall was postponed,” is simply a piece of 

® “Love and Treason: a Novel.” Uy William Freeland. London : Tinsley 
Brothers. 1872. ' 

® “*Tho Story of tlio Plcbiscito.” Told by one of tho Seven Million Five Hun- 
dred Thousand who voted*' Vcs.“ From the French of MM. Erckmaun-Cbairian. 
London ; Smith, Elder nnd Co. 

“ Hornby Mills : and other Stories.” By Henry Kingsley. London ; Tinsley 
Brothers. 1872. 
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preposterous nonsense, and much the same may he said about au 
^‘Episode in tho Life of Charles Mordaunt.’** Mr. Henry Kingsley 
appears to inhabit some world of his own, where people are in tho 
habit of calling one another “ old girls” and old boys/’ and where 
the most wonderful pieces of luck arc always turning up. His heroes 
are, as wc are always told, marvels of either strength or learning, or wit. 
Of the Rev. Charles Mordaunt, we learn that he possessed tho most 
** withering oratory,” that he spoke “ stinging and never-to-be-for- 
gotten words,” and further, that “the lash of the man’s satire brought 
blood, and blood which took a long time in healing,” (pp. 93, 94). 
But wlien vve come to look for his “ withering orator^’,” we discover 
nothing but loud-sounding common-places, and when we seek for his 
“ stinging and nevcr-to-bc-forgottcn words,” we are met by such play- 
fulness as calling his wife “ old girl.” The most remarkable feat, 
however, which this clerical Juvenal performs, is bringing blood, and 
then healing the blood which he has brought. But this is not a whit 
bigger nonsense tlnui many other passages in his life. Criticism is, 
however, simply wasted on Mr. Henry Kingshy. lie has adopted a 
loud, vulgar style of his own, which lie will never leave off. He mis- 
takes declamation for eloquence, and wl'at vve must call — for there is 
no other term to be used — “chaff,” for humour. 

When the thrifty housewife has a little dougli left over on her 
paste-board, she generally kneads it up intv) little lumps and cakes for 
children, llolme Lee” has apparently had some dough left over IVom 
her lieavy novels, with which she has lately been feeding the public, 
and has worked it up into a number of short childish talers. She has, 
as a kind of “ makeweight,” as bakers would say, flung in a little 
poetrv’, principally about tho months. The poetry is somewhat 
heavier than the prose. 

“ Essays,” by Vera/“ is one of those few light books which may 
always be taken up with pleasure and laid down with j)ront. Tlio 
tendency of lightness of .style is, wc need scarcely say, to beget flip- 
pancy. But there is not a trace of this, the great besetting sin of 
our day, to be found in the volume. Most of the papers have appeared 
in the Edinburgh Ileview, and, wlieu wo say that they are quite 
worthy of that journal, we give them no small praise. Of course, when 
an author deals with subjects so varied and so different as we iind in 
the present volume, there are sure to be some weak places in his 
armour. The best papers are those upon art, and the least satisfactory 
upon poetry. The article “ English Vers do Sociote,” requires some 
supervision, and the one “ On Some Christmas Carols,” some addi- 
tions. The writer has evident sympathy with both subjects, but he — 
or ought we to say she — is hardly strong enough in his ^acts. An 
impression of thinness is conveyed by both. For instance, the writer 
seems to know nothing about “ AH under the Leaves, and the Leaves 
of Life,” and “ As 1 sat on a Sunny Bank,” and many other Christmas 

^ r- 

u “ Country Stories, Old and New, in Prose and Verse.’* By Holme Lee. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1872. 

w “Essays.’* By the Author of ‘*Vera,” London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
1872. 
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carols, which are so popular in the wilder parts of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, and which are hawked about the country in broadsheets. 
In conclusion, let us say that this is not a book which the reader 
should send for to Mudie’s, but should buy for his library. 

The title, ‘‘Men of the Second Empire,”'® is a little misleading. 
Wo at first hoped that it was some account of that gang of 
conspirators who raised the Man of Sedan to the Imperial 
Throne, and reduced France to its present condition. No one 
could have described them so avoU as the author of that re- 
markable book, ‘*The Member for Paris.'* He possesses all King- 
lake's power of satire with a far greater knowledge of French affairs. 
The present book, however, is a reprint of some of those brilliant 
sketches of Frenchmen, taken generally from a .social point of view, 
which have so often delighted the readers of the P«// Mall Gazette, 
Any one who wishes to gain some general idea of the condition of 
France during the Second Empire .should certainly i*cad these twenty 
chapters, which describe as many dilferent types .of character, i)hoto- 
graphed with wonderful accuracy. ]\‘rhaps some of the clerical pho- 
tographs are the best. Here, for iiistanee, is the Abbe de Vernis, who 
when being taunted with being a Jesuit, does not rani or rave, but 
meekly folds his hands, lixing his eyes ilevoutly on his almond-shaped 
nails, and ])rocecds to give a short skctcli of the Je.suits, dwidliiig e.‘«pc- 
cially on th(;ir many good deeds Then when everybody expects to 
hear liiin sum uj) in their favour, he quietly adds, Hub the Je.^uits 
have been guilty of many crimes, and they are reproached with being 
hypocrites.^This being the ease, I can only rejoice that 1 have no tiling 
to do with them.” The Abbe dc Verni.s is not, however, exclusively 
French. 

With the preceding work should be compared “ Eight Months 
on Dut 3 ^” testimony which it bears is especially valuable 

as coming from a French ofiieer. It confirms in every particular 
wliat impartial I'higlishmen have already said concerning the organi- 
zation of the French troops during the late war. One of the most 
hopeful signs for the regeneration of France is the publication and }io- 
pularity of such a book. We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for 
having introduced us to a work which, apart from professional consi- 
derations, should fur its liigli tone and manly bearing be studied by 
every English oliicer. 

Our poets are as prolific as usual. Mr. Longlaud,'* has put the 
Boscobel Triict.s into the shape of a drama. I’he value may be judged 
by the following extract, describing Charles taking refuge in the 
famous oak. “ Colonel Careless, we must conceal our.selvos at once. 
Look here — this is a caintal tree to screen us. J ump up here— don’t 
breathe, nor stir a limb the higher up the bettor” (p. 36). Mr. 


of the Second Empire.” By the Author of “Tho Member for Paris.'* 
Itondon : Smith, Khlor and (fo. 1S72. 

w Eight Months on Duty. Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army.” 
From tho French of Koger do M. With .a Preface by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 
Master of the Temple, l^ondon : Strahan and Co. 1S72. 

" King Charles the Second : an Historical Drama, in Five Acts.” By Joseph 
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Longliind has evidently taken great pains to insure historical accuracy. 
There is, however, one passage upon which wo feel some doubts. Can 
Mr. Longland produce any authority for the followin<r s| eech, wliich 
ho puts into King Charles’s mouth ? — “ Thank you, 1 have just had 
an excellent nieaT, for which I must pay my host.” ’J'lu's seems, we 
must confess, thoroughly out of keeping with the popular idea of the 
merry monarch, who apparently believed in Paiuirgc’s maxim, “to 
lend is divine, to owe is heroic.” 

Mr. Maccrom’s^'* attempt is worse doggrel than even ]\[r. Longland’s. 
lloic is his idea of poetry: “Viewed from the elevation of my place, 
the landscai)c was an admirahle one before me, strek-hing many a 
league away; ’twas very f:iir, and wild variety” (p. 7S). This stuff 
is cut into lines, and so at a distance looks to the eye something like 
poetry. This, however, is the only rescinhlanee. 

The author of “ 'J’he Bride’”" appears to ])osse.ss a comic vein. We 
are led to this conelusioii by his poenV on “ The Laying of the Cables,” 
where we find .sucli a stanza as — 

“Then lent Aniciiea her ship ‘ Kiagara,’ 

To bring the eal)le half the ocean o’er ; 

And the ‘ Aganieinnoii * scul from the Biighsli side, was n»cant 
To conduct it to the shore.” — p. 1*5. 

If this is poetry, what did Shakspeare and Milton write ? 

If the term" “ New Writer” he s-v nonytnous, and tlierc arc some, 
grounds for thinking so, with a“ Young Writer,” then “Songs of 
Two Worlds’"’' contains genuine promise. The writer ])Ossesscs not 
merely poetical feeling, which is common enough, but herft and there 
shows, what is so rare, real imaginative power. For instance the 
second poem in the collection, “ Jjove’s Mirror,” or as Ilerriek in his 

llcspcritlcs” would have said — 

“ Babies in the eyes, 

III their crystal nunneries,” 

rccals a love-strain of our Elizabithpii poets, but idealized l)y the 
writer’s imagination, and purged of that grossness which the same 
idea degenerated to in the hands of Cleveland and his contemporaries. 
Further, tin' writer shows a generous enthusiasm, as may be seen in u 
piece, “The True Man.” Lastly, ho possesses a descriptive power of 
no mean order, which has evidently been carefully cultured. In no 
recent volume of poetry have we seen the delights of simi>b; English 
country life in the summer time, touched with so much tenderness 
and real feeling as in some stanzas in the “Young Mother.” We 
must, however, warn a “New Writer” that at present hi.s i)ocm8 can 
only he regarded as an earnest of future sucees.s, and that if he would 
roach that ideal which he has so well painted in his lines “ On 
a Y'oung Poet,” he must exercise a far more rigid power of self- 
control. Had his volume been reduced by one-half it would certainly 
have gained in value. Let him take a lesson from the “ Sibyl.” 

Ill f'XJnscen and Idealities.” Poems by J. S. ^laccrom. Londoii : Shiitlj, 
Elder and Co. 1872. 

“ The Bride, and other Poems.'* London : Smith, Elder an 1 Co. 18^2. 

“Songs of Two Worlds.” By a New Writer. .London; Henry S. King 
and Co. 1^72. 
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“ Poems Narrative and Dramatic”” are written by a man who 
could evidently do anything else better than write poetry. Here is a 
specimen : 

“ Sir, of ^rny eldest sister now 

The fate you have heard, and I proceed 
Of our loved Anualine to speak. 

Worthy was slie of better meed 
Than fate decreed she should obtain.” — p. 193. 

For our own part we should say that a list of articles in an auctioneerV 
catalogue was quite as poetical as this. 

We now come to a different class of writers, who always, at least, 
command our respect for their culture and liberal tone. But unfor- 
tunately, as has been so oft(?n said, mere culture hnd good taste will 
not make poetry. If this were so the author of “ Fra Angelico”” 
might take his place amongst the first jjoets. 

And the same words apply with equal force to the author of 

])clhi.” '* Nor must it be thought that because these books do not 
make their mark in the worl I that ibe}^ are entirely without value. 
Oil the contrary, they show tlie increase of refinement and of a 
higher tone and spirit of liberalism, which is making its way in the 
world. No one can read either of these two books without being 
persuaded that their authors iu their own circles must exercise a vast 
amount of beneficial inffuenco upon all those with whom they coino in 
contact. If the complete gift of poetical cx])ression is denied, yet the 
power of true poetry in its iulluenco on life and our social relations one 
with another remains. 

Mr. I’iiiit has, if wc inav judge by the American papers, obtained 
considerable reputation in the United States. We think, too, that we 
have seen a statoincnt that some of his poems have been, or are going 
to he, translated into German. That Mr. Piatt’s poems should bo 
po|)ular ill the States is by no mentis extraordinary. The^^ deal in a 
popular way with popular suhjecis, with which Americans arc familiar. 
Ho can fin* instance, as in “Western Windows,”®^ describe such a 
scene *as is common in the far West, of burning the last 3 ’ear’s 
stubble previous to breaking up the ground in the spring for a fresh 
sowing, with considerable vigour. Again, he can, as in “ Land- 
marks,” describe such a scene as apple gathering, just before the 
Indian summer sets in, with a fulness of detail and a picturcscpicness 
which arc certainly impressive. We doubt, however, if he will be as 
p(q)ular ill Fngland as in his native laud. 

“Poemfl, Narrative and Dramatic.” Dy the Author of “Poems by L.” 
London : E.' T. Whitfield. 1S72. 

•JO i« Angelico, and otlier Short Poems.” By I. G. S. London ; Longmaus^ 
Green and Co. 1S72. 

SI “Delhi, and Other Poeira.” By Charles Arthur Kelly, M.A. Loudon: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1^72. 

8tt Western Windows, and other Poems.” By John .Tames Piatt. New Tort: 
Hurd and Houghton. London : Triibner and Co. 1S72. 

“Landmarks, and other Poems.” By John James Piatt, New York : 
Hurd and Houghton. London : Triibner and Co. 1872. 
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We have reserved for the last the two most notable books of poetry, 
The lady first. We deeply regret that Mrs. Webster should have 
chosen a dramatic form for her new poem.®* In these days a closet- 
drama has become associated with weariness of the fiesh. ^ We are 
apt to regard a reading-play as an intellectual feat, which it is a 
duty rather than a pleasure to read. Our stage has sunk so low, that 
there is no chance of writers of Mrs. Webster’s genius turning their 
attention to play-writing. Her dramatic instinct, which is so strong, 
finds therefore its only outlet in a shape like the present. The subject 
which she has chosen is a fine one, and she has treated it in a noble 
way. We cannot now analyse the plot, which turns upon the charge 
of witchcraft, or of the beauty with whicli such characters as Dorothy, 
Amy, and Father Gabriel are drawn, though we hope to do so on 
some future occasion. Our chief aim just now will be to point out tlie 
quality of the poetry. It may be a very fair question, whether tho 
masque at the beginning of tlie play h.ad better have been omitted or 
not ; but there can bo no doubt as to its exti-ernc beaut}'. Wo must 
go back to the days of our Klizabothan poets for its match. And we 
call especial attention to its warmth and colouring, and gay sprightly 
movement, because there seems to be some notion abroad that Mrs. 
Webster’s poetry is of that cold, intellcctua’ kind which would be bettor 
in tho form of an essay. For instance, tlie following song, sung by 
the Nymplis, appears to us perfect, as pure and as sweet as May 
blossom : — 

“ One star only for Love’s heaven ; 

One rose only for Love’s breast ; , 

One love only to be given. 

Star that gathers all stars* glory; 

Hose all sweetness of the rest ; 

Love that is all life’s glad story.” —p. 10. 

Surely the secret of love — its undying constancy — has never been told 
in our songs in sweeter lines than these. As a song-writer, Mrs. 
Webster is always seen at her best. She has the true lyrical power of 
expression. Take, for instance, one more song on this same subject of 
love : — 

Where found Love his yestnday ? 

Where is Love’s to-morrow j' — say 
Love has only now. 

Wc can swear it, we who stand. 

In Love’s present, hand in liaiul, — 

Thou and I, dear, I and thou. 

By-and-hy and Tjuty ago, 

Lii^t month’s buds, next winter’s snow, 

Love has only now. 

Do we wot of rathe or sere 
In Love’s boundless summer year, 

Thou and I, dear, I and lho'\ ? 


24 <«Xbe Auq/icioas Day.” By Aiiguatii Webster. London: Miuiiiiillan and Go. 
872, 
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Suns that rose and suns to set ; 

Gone for ever and Not 
Love has always now. 

Do we count by dawn and ni^^ht, 

]) welling in Love’s perfect liglit, 

Thou and I, dear, I and thou ?” 

Surely, we must repeat, that that old sweet burden, “ They two, and 
they two, and they two for aye,” has never been set to tenderer or truer 
words. If the colouring, the lyrical sweetness, the passion, and above 
all, the truth of these lines, will not send readers to Mrs. Webster’s 
new poem, then no words of ours can po^sibly do so. We will merely 
add, that in our opinion “ The Auspicious Day” shows a marked ad- 
vance, not only in art, but, of what is of far more importance, in breadth 
of thought and intellectual grasp. 

Mr. Payne’s"® new volume of poems is far more likely to be popular 
than any of its predecessors. Mr. Payne is less shadowy and less 
mystical, lie lives less in that dreamland which he peopled with 
shadows of his own creation. It is a perfect delight to meet witli such 
a ballad as that of “ May Margaret” in the present volume. The art of 
ballad- writing bas long been lost in England, and Mr. Payne may claim 
to be its restorer. Nor has Mr. Payne sacrificed any of those qualities, 
grace of style and delicacy of thought, which first of all won him so 
muiiy^ admirers. He still writes with the same delight of the fields 
and the llowcrs and the spring, and still, like his contemporaries 
Rossetti and Morris, goes to the storehouse of our older English poets 
for their oi l expressive words, wliich wo have forgotten, and sets them 
with fresh beauty to modiirn thought. 

On our table lie a number of reprints and new editions, which we can 
only briefly acknowledge. Every one will rejoice to sec that the 
handsome edition of Tennypoh'*® is progressing ; all lovers of Horace 
will welcome Lord Ly tton’s” new edition of his translation of the Odes 
and Epodes ; and all Scotchmen lu\il with pleasure a convenient reprint 
of Tennant’s “ Anstcr Pair.”^" ’ We have, too, also to acknowledge a 
quantity of schoolbooks. As we had often said, nothing hut the actual 
test of expericnee can prove their value. The names of Heslop’*^ and 
Sidgwick"” may ho tc\ken as guarantees for the excellenco of any works 
which they may edit. Mr. Oranstoun’s translation of Tibullus®^ is both 
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poetical and scholarly, whilst Mr. Donne’s Euripides” is in places 
somewhat too flippant for our taste. 

“ Your beans look bad,” said one neighbour to another. “ Yes, but 
Farmer Brown’s are as bad, and that’s some comfort !” was the repl3\ 
Much the same may bo said about English and German novels. Both 
are on the average equally" bad. “ Der neuo Abalard”^"* is a fair 
specimen of the second-rate novel, which is common enough in both 
countries, written by a man of decided abilit}', who has a quick eye for 
character. But a novel requires something more than a little smart 
comic writing and a plentiful snppl}^ of tears. The hero is one of 
those beings who tries all callings, and as a last resource takes to 
love, lie has been actor, lecturer, and tutor. In his last capacit}', 
the modern Abelard falls in love with lleloise, or Ueloiso with him, 
for it docs not much matter. We need not say that he is super- 
l)nmaiily virtuous and painfulh’ good. liis love-suit, however, does 
not, at iirst, turn out much hotter than his other undertakings. The 
lady’s father will not hear fd‘ the match, and carries her olf from the 
scene. Abelard proececls to console himself with a work on the popular 
songs of the Fathci larnl, and in some curious spceuhitiona on Provi- 
dence, and an original Faith of his own making, and some vague 
metaphors. Then ho proposes to go idle'* his beloved. Tlie thought, 
however, luckily occurs to him that he has no jnoney, and furtlier, 
that he does not know wlicre she i.s ; two dilliculties not to be got 
over by metajihors. Finallj', he takes to lecturing on the “Bights 
of Women.” JSo great is the enthu.siasm which his eloquence arouses, 
that tlio audience present him with a silver goblet ; and i-lioso hard- 
hearted wretches the Gorman publisliers, and even those still harder- 
hearted wretches the English publishers, literall)'^ thrust money into 
his liands. A man who cun ))erform such a feat as this is sure 

to succeed in the world. We feel no further anxiety about 
liim. And vvbon we read on the la.st j»agc of the last chapter 
of the lirst volume, that he is going “ to take tlic bull h}^ the liorns, 
and beard the lion in ]ii.s dim,” oi* in other words, compel iho 
failicr to .sanction the marriage, we arc quite sure that lie is the man 
to keep his word. Of the other charaeter.s, Heir Soinmcrvogcl, of 
the druggist’s shop, who told ycui, as a great secret, that I'Jiister was 
coining, and who had the satisfaction of buying Ids medicines cost- 
price, is an amusing scamp. Frau von llihbock i.s the usual stage 
Madonna with deep melancholy eye.s. Little Walter is natural 
enough as a bo}', and plays yeoman’s .service in Ibrwarding and retard- 
ing tlie action of the story during its carl^^ stages, by interrupting the 
lovers at precisely the right moment. With his eternal Onkel, Oiikel, 
we may venture to call him a Deunculus ex machuiu. 

Of the other German novels of this quarter wc can but little. 
Herr von Strauss’b^’* collection of storie.s ma^', however, be recommended, 

'‘Euripides.” By AVilliaiii Bofihain Donne. (Ancient Classics for English 
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for if one tale does not suit the reader’s taste, another probably will. 
There is a healthy out-door tone about some of them. “ Letzte Reste”** 
contains two pretty little tales, more especially for cliildren, over- 
flowing with a poetical spirit. “ Fritz Ellrodt”“ is one of those long- 
windod romances which is sure to find more popularity in Germany 
than ill England. Lastly, we have to acknowledge a new edition of 
Cliristian Klebauer und Compagnie,”“" by Dr. Fritze. 

The faults of “ Gundel vom Kdnigssec'’** lie on the surface. Some 
of them may be attributed to the hexameter metre, which in German 
and English seems to peculiarly adapt itself to Tupperisms and com- 
monplaces. Wc feel pai’ticularly thankful when some of the person- 
ages linish their harangues, for there is no earthly reason why they 
should stop. Further, the men indulge in far too much stage rant. 
They smack, in their talk at least, far too much of the conventional 
theatrical brigand in spangles and fjathers. Ignaz, instead of being 
a villain, is simply a boor,” whilst Thomas, in spite of his wrongs and 
sufferings, hardly excites our interest, much less our sympathy. The 
best drawn character is, without doubt, Gundel. She is sketched 
with firm strokes. Only once or twice does she rant or rave. Tho 
descriptions of mountain scenery are particularly good, and are evi- 
dently painted by one wbo is well acquainted not only with tho 
natural beauties round Salzburg and the Kdnigssee, but with the 
country -people and their customs and is thus enabled to throw in a 
local colouring which has a peculiar charm of its own. The descrip- 
tion of the old farm (p. 24), situated in tho valley, amongst its 
meadows and brooks, shadowed over by elms, with its great roof and 
its balcony covered with flowers, and its rows of beehives, is nearly 
a perfect jiieturc. Tlic boat race and tlie various bunting exploits are 
described with vigour and life, whiL-h admirably contrast with the 
quiet idyllic scenes by tho .*<ido of which they arc set. We have already 
noticed tlic local colouring in the tale, and wc may add tliat the author 
has very rightly julded a glossary of all tho provincialisms wliich ho 
lias used. Fuitlu’r, it is but bare justice to say that the book is 
brought out in a stylo highly creditable to the [lublishers. Tho paper 
is excellent, and tlie head and tail-pieces and initial letters are really 
artistic. But why cannot German hinders stitcdi a book together so 
that it shall not fall to |)icccs with five minute.s’ handling f Long 
before wc had road tlic jiocm through, tho flrst and last leaves w^cro 
mixed in inextricable confusion ; and tlic .sins of tho binder are apt to 
bo visited iijion the head of tlic inotfending author. 

Wc ill vain look, in Herr Rogge’s ‘‘ Wostminster-Abtei,”"' for any- 
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thing like the power which Beaumont showed in his small poem “ On 
the Tombs in Westminster Abbey.** 

“ Here's an acre sown indeed 
With the richest, royallest seed,** 

but Herr Rogge is evidently not the poet to celebrate that “ world of 
pomp and state buried in dust.*’ He writes something like a poetical 
undertaker : — 

** Hier in St. Benedict’s alanzvollen Itauni 
Schlaft Lionell von Middlesex in Frieden, 

Ein Siebziger.” — p. 13. 

Herr Meyer’s poem*® is very welcome. His verse is rough-hewn, 
but it suits the subject. It is, in short, such vcr.se as the poet-warrior 
who is here celebrated would have hailed with delight. There is not 
only vigour, but picturesqueness and humour in these short pieces, 
which remind oue of the times which are portrayed. There is a hearty 
ring about the verses. Nothing can be more to the point thau such a 
little poem as “ Fedor und Schwert,” when wc remember how Zuingli 
wrote that Hutten left behind him nothing in the world but a pen. 
Tliesc poems .should be read with Strauss’s “ Life of Hutten,” a new 
ediiion of which appeared last year, lit *r vou Kobell’s little volumo*' 
apjKvils more to philologists, and Germans in particular, than to the 
general public. Copious notes, however, illustrate all the provin- 
cialisms, and so smooth down tlie difficulties. The author is, we may 
add, very popular in Germany, and no less than ton yeais since some 
of his provincial poems had attained the honour of a ^^^th edition. 

Her dcutsch- frail zosische Kru*g”**is the title of one of those iiinu- 
nierablc little volumes of war-songs of which wc are heartily tired. 
'J’lie present volume appears to give both German and French songs 
with great impartiality. 

Englishmen who have been puzzled at the reverence with which 
tho middlc-cla.s.s Germans, e.'^pccially along tho Khiue, regard the 
“ Kblnischer Z(;itung,” may find soifte explanation of its popularity 
in a paper on Heinrich Kruse, by Herr Lindau,*® in his volume of 
miscelliiiicous essays. We have an interesting sketch of his early life 
and opinions, and of the particular talents wliich he afterwards brought 
to bear with such good effect in the columns of that paper. His style 
appears to belong to the sledge-hammer school, depending rather on 
mother-wit thau refinement and argument. Those v;ho are interested 
in the state of the German daily press, and of the writers to the 
“ TrctmUlile der Gcdanken,” as it has been called, should turn to 
another paper in the same volume — Ein Fest der Berliner PresBC. 
We are glad to learn from it that the discovery has been made in 

IJutten’s letztc Tage.” £ine Djclitung. Von C. Ferdinand Meyer. Leip- 
zig: H. BrcsslO. 1872. 

** G’achpiel.” Volkstiicke und Gcdichte in oberbayorischen Mundart. Von 
Franz von Kobell. Munchen : C. A. Dumpwolff. 1872. 

Der deutech-franzosisclie Krieg 1870-1871,”* Herauagegeben von Adolph 
Enslin. Berlin : Tb. EneHn. 1871. 

^ Litei-arincbe BuckBichtaloRigbeiten.” Feuilletonisttsclie nnd Polonisdie 
AufsUtze. Von Panl Lindau. Lei[izig : J. Bartb. 1872. 
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Prussia as well as in England, that genius is not incompatible with 
clean linen. Many of the miscellaneous articles are not without inte- 
rest. In “ Heiter in enister Zeit” will he found the Temptation of 
Bismarck, which, although witty, sounds rather profane to English 
ears. Of coui-se, Benedetti figures as the devil. Tlie papers on various 
German translations of foreign authors are all good. The author 
notices a curious blunder in a recent version of Tartuffe, where in a 
famous passage the translator mistakes fumier” for “fumee,** and 
renders it ‘‘ rauch.’* If, however, Herr Lindau should ever come across 
our English translation of Molicre in 1739, he will find some still more 
curious blunders. In his paper on different translations of Shakspeare, 
Herr Lindau presses we think rather too severely upon the short- 
comings of the new Bodenstedt version, which in some renderings we 
certainly prefer to the Schlegcl and Ticck edition. 

The interest which the (it‘rniai)s take in Shakspeare is inexhaus- 
tible. The late Otto Ludwig’s work*^ possesses one most valuable 
characteristic — it regards Shakspeare from the dramatist’s point of 
view — a point of view nearly totally neglected in England. Nor is 
this neglect a matter of wonder, when we consider how few critics are 
capable of judging his plays from this stand-point. The perfection of 
Shakspeare’s art is perhaps the last quality realized, because it is the 
least showy, and can only be appreciated by dramatists of a high order. 
Such a criticism as that entitled “ Das Shauspielerisclio in Shakespeare,** 
(pp. 42, 43) goes to the heart of the matter. Had the author’s life 
been spared, these rolloctioiis and notes would doubtless have assumed 
a more consistent shiij)e. But even as they stand, they form a volume 
of criticism of the very highest order. 

lleiT Kreyssig’s little work^*^ addresses itself to an audience of a 
very different kind. Its substance, originally delivered in the shape of 
essays, is c.sscntially popular in tone. The first three parts contain all 
that is known of ShakspeareV life, put together in a small compass, 
and compiled with evidently great .care from the best and most recent 
authorities. The remainder of Ihc volume is devoted to criticisms on 
the plays, written in the same popular yet painstaking stylo. It is 
much to be regretted that wc have no corresponding class of book in 
England to familiarize the pcoj)le with the Nvorks of their greatest poet. 


ART: MUSIC. 

T he tendency of modern educational \vorks is to simplify the 
matter taught, and convoy jt by the most direct way to the 
learner’ 8* mind. This is especially the case >vith regard to music, 

a knowledge of which could only bo gained, not so very long ago, after 
sore trouble with obstacles imposed by the ignorance or pedantry of 
former generations. In the theoretical department a great work of 
simplification has recently been done, and is still doing ; but till the 

**' “Shakespeare Sturlien.” Von Otto Luilwig. Ana dem Nachlasse dea Dich- 
ters herausgegeben von Moritz Tleydricli. Leipzig : 0. Cnobloch. 1872. 

" “ Shakespeare- Fragen. Kuize Kinfubruitg in das Studium des Lichters.” 
Von F. Kreyaaig. Leqir.ig : F. Luckliardt. 1&71. 
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appearance of Madame Sainton Dolby’s “Tutor” ^ no eflfbrt was made 
to popularize the principles and practice of vocalization. Wc have 
had manuals in plenty, it is true, but, for the most part, they have 
“ darkened counsel,” or shown themselves best fitted to increase the 
number of tenth-rate imitators of Italian singers. Under these cir- 
cumstances Madame Sainton could have rendered no better service than 
by the publication of a work meant to guide English vocalists in their 
stud}’’ of music dear to English taste, and carrying out its intention 
with plainness of speech as well ns directness of method. As to the 
competency of Madame Sainton not a word need be said. A long and 
illustrious career in the very front of the profession is a guarantee that 
her words are words of wisdom. Madame Sainton’s remarks upon the 
“ formation, production, and cnltiv.ition of the voice ” deserve careful 
study by all who are practically interested in the subject. Here, for 
example, is a sentence calculated to upset a most mistaken and 
mischievous notion : — “ It is not the compass which decides the 
character of a voice.” Ignorance of or disbelief in this fact has ruined 
many a noble organ, and Madame Sainton wisely cautions her readers 
against trusting the class! licaiion of voices to anything but the judg- 
ment of a good profe.ssor. In this case, as in many others throughout 
the work, she clearly indicates where th ‘ province of a manual ends 
and that of a living teacher begins, thus guarding herself against mis- 
conception and the [)upil from inevitable disappointment. The purely 
technical advice given in the first portion of Madame Sainton’s work is 
pregnant with “sound doctrine;” hut we come upon still more 
valuable remarks in the division which treats of “ expression, style, 
and taste.” It is insisted, for o.Kample, that the student should have 
regard to his personal sympathies in the selection of music. The old 
counsel, “ know thyself,” needs to be acted upon before individual 
qualities can be turned to best account. Yet few vocalists ever give 
this matter a thought, and the result is that for one natural expression 
of musical ideas we have ten whic4i aj’e the reverse. “ Many singers,” 
observes Madame Sainton, “ affect an originality they are far from pos- 
sessing, and that in art which is artiiicial is always offensive.” The sen- 
tence should be inscribed in golden letters upon the walls of every music 
class-room. Equally valuable are the remarks concerning that peculiar 
quality of a groat singer which, for want of a better word, Madame 
ISainton calls “inspiration,” and upon which she insists as necessary 
to perfection, while frankly owning that it is incommunicable. Where 
it exists, however, the professor can guide its development, and pre- 
vent untutored impulse from violating the rules of art. On that much- 
neglccted branch of vocal training, elocution, Madame Sainton expresses 
herself with characteristic plainness and strong common sense j urging 
that the effect of the pureSt voice is impaired by malpronunciation, 
and that half the charm of vocal music is lost unless the audience can 
hear every syllable. This is emphatically true, yet no truth was ever 
ignored with such unanimity and persifttence. Even professional 
singers of rank sometimes need to take efementary lessons iii'elocu- 

* Madame Sainton Dolby’s “Tutor for English Singers (Ladies* Voices). A 
Complete Course of Practical Instruction in the ..\rt of Singing.*' London: 
Boosey and Co. 
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iaon ; while as for amateura^ it ia rarely that they give the matter 
ft thought. The foregoing remarks serve to show from what a high 
artistic stand-point Madame Sainton surveys the ground her work 
is intended to cover, and with what honesty and thoroughness her 
task has been accomplished. As regards the course of exercises forming 
the bulk of the volume there cannot be two opinions. Anything more 
complete of its kind, or better adapted to make study pleasant^'we do 
not know. A special and most valuable feature is a collection of arias, 
songs, and ballads, accompanied by plain hints upon the best method 
of interpreting them.* This section of the “Tutor” is worth the price 
of the whole, and cannot fiiil to obtain wide popularity among really 
earnest amateurs. Madame Sainton, wc say again, has done well to 
place within easy reach a full exposition of that system which, 
having given her fame as an artist, is bringing her more and more 
into repute as a teacher. Madame Sainton, it should hero be observed, 
is affording the best possible illustration of her theory, and of her own 
power to reduce it to practice, by the success of the Vocal Academy 
over which she presides. We do a real service to art in prominently 
noticing this fact, because wc see in Madame Sainton’s method of 
instruction the beginning of a most valuable reform. Collective study 
has long been a rule in other branches oi‘ knowledge ; but with regard 
to music, for reasons vvliich it is scarcely worth while to specify, the 
individual system has held, and still holds ground. Madame Sainton 
now seriously threatens its existence by basing her practice as a 
teacher upon the obvious consideraliions that collective study not only 
offers the highest incentives to perseverance, but adds to the pupil’s 
knowledge of his own merits and defects a knowledge of the merits 
and defects of others. In class the puj)il must necessarily be always 
learning, and the larger the chiss the greater his opportunity, while 
the moral influence of a.ssociatiou with others in a high pursuit is of 
priceless value. We feel sure that Madame Sainton has no reason to 
doubt the soundness of her method, so far as its results have yet 
appeared, and the only fault possible to he found with it is its limita- 
tion to ladies only. It would be well if some bold teacher recognised 
and acted upon the Jact, that even in the matter of acquiring know- 
ledge the sexes are the complement of each other. Of cour&e there 
are details of instruction in music which cannot have a common appli- 
cation : but, generally speaking, there is no reason why men and 
women should not carry on their study of the art together. In fact, 
reason and observation alike point to an opposite conclusion. lJut, 
jicnding greater reform, it is well to know that a teacher so distin- 
guished as Madame Sainton is applying to musical instriiction those 
common-Bcnsc ideas which have long regulated instruction of other 
kinds. In this respect her Vocal Academy is worthy of public notice, 
and of every kind of support which can legitimately be given to it. 

We have spoken above of the work of simplification going on in the 
theoretical department of music, and Dr. Stainer’s thoughtful book** 
gives the best possible proof of its extent and completeness. In dis- 

* “ A Theory of H>irinoiiy foundeJ on the Tempered Scale, with QueBtioiia and 
Answers for the Use of Students.*’ By John Stainer, Mus. Doc., M. A. Magd. 

Coll. Oxoii. London : Kivnigtons. 
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cussing a subject so purely technical, it is hard to find expressions 
which shall be intelligible to the general reader ; but we may neverthe- 
less, hope to make Dr. Stainer’s system understood, at least in its 
main points, by those whbse knowledge of music is elementary only. In 
the first place, he gets rid at one swoop of the mathematical musicians, 
and their enharmonic scale ; accepting the tempered scale, with all its 
deficiencies, as being the basis of musical literature, “ from the works 
of Bach to those of Wagner.” This is an immense clearance of the 
ground, and one upoii which practical musicians will congratulate our 
author. The mathematicians, with their notion of a perfect scale for 
every key, have in view an ideal perfection ; not perhaps unattainable, 
but certainly not necessary, seeing that Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven could express themselves without it. Dr. Stainer i*ecoginscs 
this fact, and, accepting things as they are, he has developed a theory 
of harmony described as generalizations, “ which shall help tlie student 
to place clearly before his mind the chords which a composer has at 
his disposal ; how they have hitherto been used, and how they may in 
future be used.” In other words, our author accepts the recognised 
language of mu-^ic, and adapts his grammar to it, rather than seeks to 
make the actual conform to the ideal, bo far, ho has analogy upon 
his side. Every spoken language exi.4etl before its grammar. It is 
quite refreshing to find Dr. Stainer, at the outset of his hook, throw- 
ing the light of common sense upon the needless obscurity created by 
older theorists. I'he merest tyro in harmony knows how the intervals 
of the fourth and fifth Imve been exalted to perfection, while the third 
has taken secondary rank as imperfect. Our author demolishes this 
theory, and, at the same time, defines the basis of his system in words 
which deserve quotation : — 

“The old veneration for the perfection of the fourth and fiftb, hardly yet 
extinct, helped to degrade thirds by calling them in)perfect iulcrv'ds ; yet the 
greater number of those lovely chords which ravish us so much aud f[iriii.sh us 
witii an endless source of modulation {suck as the chord of the diminished 
scvcuih and its inversions), contain neither the interval of a fourth or fifth 
between any of the contpoueni notes. All are thirds, or their inversions, 
sixths. If any interval ever deserved to be called perfect it is the third. A 
major fifth by itself does not give us the means of judging whether we are in 
the major or minor iiioclc. Except in barbarous mmsic, the bare major fifth is 
never used, unless a composer, for the purpose of producing special effects, 
wishes to foster the impression of doubtfulness of mode. The fourth is less 
entitled to be called a liarmouy-producing interval than the fiflli. The only 
simple interval, tlien, which may be said to form harmony is the third, both iu 
its natural and inverted dtatc.” 

The major part of these propositions could not be. denied by the 
sternest believer in the old theorists. Yet Dr. Stainer is almost alone 
iu taking the third as the baSs of harmony, and raising upon it a 
simple, because natural superstructure. There is an odd perversity 
in human nature which often leads men to reject that which is clear 
in favour of that which is obscure ; and to tlys we attribute the /act 
that while untutored instinct makes harmony in thirds, or their in- 
versions, science has dubbed these very intervals as “ imperfect,” and , 
gone floundering about in a very slough of dilfienlty to find some 
better foundation. Having defined chords as iJeifeher more nor less 
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than combinations of thirds, Dr. Stainer developed his theory in a 
very logical and complete manner. We cannot, for obvious reasons, 
follow him through its ramifications, and must be satisfied to remr 
those who are curious in the matter to a concise summary (pp. 118- 
120), which puts Dr. Stainer’s leading principles in the clearest light. 
Our own conviction is, that the new organist of St. Paul’s has done an 
immense service to the theory of his art by the publication of this 
work ; stripping that theory of many superfluous appendages, and giving 
it not only light but liberty. The examples, taken from great ma.stcrs, 
with which the work abounds, and the numerous exercises forming an 
appendix, arc most useful, and do great credit both to Dr. btainer s 
research and skill. 

That the world knows nothing of its greatest men has passed into a 
proverb ; but with regard to at least cue great man, Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, the world will soon know all. It is not likely to be 
satisfied with anything short of all, so great a charm attaches itself 
to the composer, his works and ways. In such a case it seems un- 
gracious to complain as revelation after revelation is made of Mendels- 
sohn’s public or private life. Ihit really there is a medium even 
in gratifying legitimate hero-worship ; and it does not follow that 
because Jleethoven wrote the Choral Symphony, his notes ol invita- 
tion to dinner should be printed ; or because Mendelssohn composed 
St, Pauly it should be announced to the world that at seven years old 
he loved marmalade as much as music. Yet mialogous absurdities are 
often done ; and w(j are inclined to place Dr. Karl-Mcndelssohn’s book** 
among thorn. Priind faciCy nothing could he more interesting than 
the relations between such men as the composer Elijah and the 
author of Faiti^ly but an acquaintance with those relations, even when 
gained through the medium of the great musician’s son, proves emi- 
nently disappointing. It appears that when Mendelssohn was twelve 
years old, his music-master, Zelter, took him on a visit to the sago of 
Weimar, who was ])loasod with* thb boy’s precocious genius and viva- 
cious w'ays. Hut Goctlie’s first recorded utterance with regard to him 
is very much like “ In the name of the prophet, figs.” “ know,” 
he said to Jlellstab, “ the doctrine of temperaments ; every one has all 
the four in him, only in dillercnt proportions. Well, this boy, I 
should say, possesses the smallest possible modicum of the phlegmatic, 
and the maximum of the opposite quality.” Very likely, hut so doruost 
hoys of twelve. It would be easy to make a string ol truisms wliich 
Dr. Mendels.sohn quotes from Goethe as though they w^ere the 
essence of hitherto concealed wisdom ; and it would be still more easy 
to laugh at the poet’s remarks upon an art of which he knew scarcely 
anything — music. “ Make a little noj^c for me,” was his manner of 
asking J^lendelssohn to play; and once, when tlic musician had re- 
veale(l to the poet, as far as could be done on a pianoforte, the majesty 
of Heethoven’s (5 minor Symphony, Goethe could find nothing better 
to say than a comnion.^Iace “ That is very grand — quite wild enough 
to bring the house about one’s cars ; and what viust it be when all the 

* “Goethe and Mendelssohn (18*21-1831). Translated, with Additions, from 

the German of Dr. Marl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.” By M. E. von Glehn. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 
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people are playing at once /*’ The fact was, and Dr. Karl Mendels- 
sohn confesses it," that Goethe cared nothing about cither music or 
musicians. He loved Mendelssohn for his personal qualities, and 
appears to have tried hard to get up an interest in his art, but with 
no great success. On Schiller and his works the poet was more 
competent to speak, for which reason a conversation between 
himself and Mendelssohn relative to tlie antlior of Wilhelm Tell is 
perhaps the most valuable portion of the book. With regard to 
Mendelssohn himself, so far as he is here revealed, wc can only wish 
that the picture were more agreeable. At twelve years old the lad’s 
natural modesty was struggling hard against a priggishness engen- 
dered hy the well-meant but most mischievous system of training to 
which he was subjected. Thus we find him writing home from 
Weimar about a Polish pianist whom Goethe entliusiastiea% admired: 
‘•]Voplo set the Szymanowska above Hunimcl; they have confused 
her pretty face witli her not pretty playing.” Again, he says of tho 
lexicographer Kiemcr: — “lie seems to thrive on the making of lexi- 
cons. ” 11'' is stout and lat, and as shiny as a jiriest, or a full moon.” 
“ From all that 1 see,” remarked Goethe to Eckennann, “ I gather 
that the Dcrliners, as a class, arc such a forward set that delicacy is 
thrown away upon them ;” and having this impression, it was well, as 
Dr. Karl Mendclssoliu intimates, that the old poet did not know all 
the pertness in which his young guest indulged. This objectionable 
quality, hero termed “ in(l<*pendence of mind and real originality,” 
grew with Mendelssohn’s growth and strengthened with his sfcrongtli. 
In 1825, being thim sixteem, he was taken to Paris for a consultation 
with Cherubini, who received him most kindly. In return the 
‘‘forwar<r’ Berliner, anticipating Mr. Disraeli’s Manchester sarcasm 
on the Treasury Bench, compared the author of Medm and hat Deux 
Journecs to “ an extinct volcano, still throwing out occasional flashes 
and sparks, hut quite covered with ashes and stones.” Ho even went 
so far as to parody the old master’s style in a sacred piece, whereupon 
poor foolish Zelter, his Btjrlin guide aifd friend, if not pliilosopher, cried 
out, “Clever fellow.” Nothing in musical Paris satisfied this young 
German gentleman of sixteen, and in ]iarticular was he irritated hy 
Auber’s opera Leocadie, Here arc a few of lii.s criticisms upon tho 
illustrious Frenchman’s w’ork: — “anything so mi.serable you really 
cannot conceive most miserably tamo music;” — “no breadth, no 
life, no originality — “ no vestige of seriousness or spark of passion, 
no power, no lire — “ in short, the whole thing might be capitally 
arranged for two flutes and a jew’s-liarp ad libitum. Oh dear I” All 
this vituperation, be it remembered, liad for its object one of Auber’s 
most charming operas, — a w’ork Mendelssohn could not have written 
by trying ever so hard. We might go on with extracts of a like 
character, but enough has been said to raise a question as to the pro- 
priety of making these revelations. The public have an insatiable ap- 
petite for details about great men, it is true ; iieverthSess, that appetite 
is satisfied at too heavy a*cost when the result towers genius by showing 
its alliance with personal foibles or weaknesses. It is matter for 
regret that modern book-makers do not bear this in mind to a greater 
extent. De mortuis nil nm honum applies evei^to particulars which, 
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if i>ofc ftlisolutely bad, have a tendency to make their object lesa a hero: 
In other respects tlie volume is chiefly noteworthy “ as an example of 
book-making.” So slight were the actual relations between Mendels- 
sohn and (jucthc that it seems to have been necessary to fill fifty 
pages-— nearly otie-third of the whole — with letters written by the 
composer on a variety of topics to a variety of people. Some of th^se 
arc interesting; especially the series addressed to Mr. G. A. Mnc- 
farren, and having reference to an edition of Ilandel’s works. But 
there are others, especially that wherein Mendelssohn records a visit 
to Queen Victoria at Buckingham Palace, which ought not to have 
been made public ; and wc may ask, in view of them, whether the 
printing of letters addressed, in confidence, by the composer to his 
friends, has not gone far enough ? At any rate, the case of Mendels- 
sohn is a warning to famous persons, and will induce them to pose for 
the world even in tlic privacy of the cabinet — not a desirable consum- 
mation. 

Whether language he or be not given us lor the purpose of conceal- 
ing our thouglits, it is a fact that the titles of books are often but 
little indicative of their contents. Mr. Ilaweis’s “ Music and Morals”* 
supplies an example. Touching but lightly u]>ou morals, it is 
really a dissertation on musical things in gencTal, Iroin the Choral 
Symphony to Low Country cfirillons, and from Beothovpn to *' nigger” 
melodists. The revt-rend author trips over this wide extent of ground 
with obvions enjoyment to hini'self; and if it cannot be said that he 
much increases our knowledge, he is, beyond (question, both readable 
and amusing. ^Ir. ilaweis classifies his observations under four 
lieads : — Philosophical, Bitjgniphical, Instrumental, and Critical. The 
first section contains all that justifies the title of the book, and is well 
worth reading as the result of an intelligent amateur’s experience of 
contemjjorary music and musical sochty. We cannot here follow Mr. 
llawcis’s numerous excursions into the region lying round about the 
art of which he ti(‘ats, nor can wc pretend to distinguish the plan by 
which his observations are regulated. JOnougli that the first division 
includes forty -four subjects, all duly indexed, and that one succeeds 
another without necessary connexion, while all, with a few exceptions, 
are treated in a^' gos&iping, superficial style. The fact is, that Mr. 
Jlavveis here, as well as elsewhere in his book, attempts too much ; and 
to get through the work is compelled to touch but lightly that which, 
if touched at all, should be exhausted, lie finds opportunity, however, 
to make some pertinent remarks upon the abuses existing in iiiusical 
circles. Here, for instance, are truths told witli refreshing plain- 
ness : — 

“I declare that musical taste ia England is degraded and k-jpt low by 
jealousy and time-sorviiig, and that. mu!»iRal criticism is s>) gigircd and preju- 
diced and corrupt, that those whose business it is to see tlmt right principles 
prevail, scciu too often led by their iutciesl ruther than their duty. When it 
comes to judging a new composer, the truth is not told, or only half told ; 
wbci\ a new player is allowed to appear, his success depends, not on his 
merits, but on his friends ; and, whilst it is of course impossible entirely to 
quell first-class inerif, secoml-elass merit is constantly ignored, and many 

* ** Music and Morals." By the Kev. H. JR. Haweis, M.A. London : Strahan 

and Co. 
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sound English mnsiciaiis are often compelled to stand aside and sec ilieir 
places taken by young quacks or foreigners inferior to themselves ” 

This testimony is not borne for the first time, nor will Mr. Haweia*s 
voice of reprobation affect the evils of which ho complains ono jot ; 
but it is nevertheless good to meet with such plain speaking at a 
time when the art of making things pleasant is better understood 
than ever. In his biographical section; Mr. Haweis simply brings 
together the results of extensive, if not always accurate reading. After 
a prologue, which rushes through the centuries from Ambrose to 
Handel at headlong speed, come sketches of Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Schubert, Chopin, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn ; the biogra* 
phical details being interspersed with remarks explanatory or analj'* 
tical upon these masters’ compositions. Wc must caution the reader 
to take a good deal that Mr. Haweis sets down cum gram calUsj be* 
cause there arc not wanting in his work many proofs of tliat credulous 
spirit which is the greatest drawback to an historiographer. All the 
‘•good stories” about Handel are gravely retold, for instance ; and even 
his imaginary conversation witli Arne and I'epuseh apjicars in the 
dignity of large type ; only a brief foot-note, easily overlooked, guarrl- 
ing the reader against believing it. To follow Mr. Haweis through 
his sketches of the great masters would be unprofitable work. He 
adds nothing to the cominon stock of knowledge ; and though his 
grancliloquont stylo may \)ossess attraction enough to excite the 
general reader’s interest, we fail to see why so much of a book on 
“ Music and Morals” is given up to diluted extracts from the “dic- 
tionary of Musicians,” witli twenty-six pages of analysis of^ISNJah, by 
way oi' coda. As Mr. Haweis contends that “ it is difficult to contemplate 
a fine old violin without soineUiiiig like awe,” wcaro not surprised that 
ho should discuss that class of instrument at length in his third section. 
His remarks, it is only fair to add, are interesting as well as enthu- 
siastic ; but, ppr contrUj we do not lind much to praise in the chapters on 
piimofories and bells ; the latter of which, seventy pages long, owes a 
good deal, if wc mistake not, to a sefies^of article.^ on campanology, first 
printed in the Belgian Guide Mmicalc. Passing this by, as having 
little lo do with music and notliing to do with morals, wc come to the 
last and “ critical ” division of the book, whicli treats of iliirty>one 
indexed subjects. A majority of these tlicmes, though essential it 
may be, to' Mr Haweis’s plan, are scarcely worth discussion, an<l we 
dismiss at once the lively sketches of musical amateurs, organ-grinders, 
street singers, and Ethiopian sorenaders, which follow each other with 
characteristic rapidity. Our author is more worthy of attention when 
writing upon the present state of music in England ; though we are 
far from agreeing with all the opinions he expresses, and though it 
would be didicult to compress into the same space a greater amount 
of loose or absolutely inaccurate statement. When, for example, Mr. 
Haweis asserts that “ music in England has always been an exotic 
that the English idea of music does not go beyond a pleasant noise 
and jingling rhythm;” and that English pec^ilc are insensible to'the 
emotional effects of musie, be asserts that which we might safely 
challenge Iiim to prove. Again, Mr. Haweis exclaims, after h lauding 
his favourite German public, “ Fancy the frcc^ucnlcrs oi‘ Cremome 
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flooring a symphony by Mozart !” Why not ? The freqnentere M 
M. Jullien’s concerts used frequently to encore Beethoven, to . say no- 
tliing of Mozart ; and we believe that no people are more susceptible 
to the influence of good music than our English masses,*’ though 
they may have, but a vague notion as to what good music is. Mr. 
Haweis is inexact again when he sneers at Jullien as knowing little 
about the science of music,” and getting other people to arrange his 
polkas, &c. He is inexact still more — but why go on through 
an almost interminable series of reckless statements ? Enough..if iiye 
quote one remark, which could hardly be' paralleled for flippant imper- 
tinence. After his contemptuous review of English musical taste Mr. 
Haweis observes : “ However, the people have their musie, and it is of 
no use to deny it; and the marks of patronage bestowed upon ballad- 
mongers, one-eyed harpers, asthmatic flutes, grinders, and ban^s from ^ 
* Vaterland * are sufficient to inspire the sanguine observer with hopes 
for the future.” After this no English reader will need more of Mr. 
Ilawck’s book ; but wc cannot close this notice without asking what 
good end is likely to be served by works so discursive, superficial, and 
amateurish? Serious matters — and all art is serious — should be handled 
thoughtfully and exhaustively, not as though they wore simply an 
excuse for the gossip of an idle hour. 

It is now hardly a matter of surprise to Englishmen that their 
German cousins assign a very high rank among composers to Robert 
Schumann. Essentially Teutonic in mind, temperament, and mode of 
expression, Schumann was promptly understood by his countrymen, 
and fairly dj^stanced the more cosmopolitan Mendelssohn in a race for 
their highest favour. This was natural, and natural also was the cold- 
ness shown by musical England to a composer whose utterances were, 
if not couched in a strange tongue, nriarked by much strangeness of 
manner and form. It was long before Robert Schumann made any 
way in a country wholly devoted to Mendelssohn ; but of late his 
progress has been rapid indeed. Acquaintance with his music has got 
rid of doubtful or hostile impressions to a large extent, and revealed 
beauties unsuspected before. To prophesy how this movement in 
Schumann’s favour will end would be dangerous ; but the end, what- 
ever its character, may be furthered by the dissemination of such 
thoughtful and eminently critical works as that of Herr iieissinan.* 
The book, we are glad to see has reached a second edition, is 

loss a life of Schumann, in the ordinary sense of the term, than an 
analysis of his genius, as shown in his conq)ositions. To this task 
Ilcrr Reis.sman brought special qualifications — among them high 
critical ability, a diepassionato tcnijwrainent, and intimate acquain- 
tance with the subject. For the sake of English readers, we regret 
that the volume has not been translated. It sets forth, perhaps, the 
most careful investigation of Schumann’s claims ever made, and follows 
Lis career from das VaUrhaus to das tragische Ende, with a discrimi- 
nation beyond praise. This is the kind of musical literature we want ; 
and ifc may he hoped ihjft ere long the “ Robert Schumann,” of Herr 
Beitsman, will aj>pear in an English dross. 

» « Robert Schumann, sein Leben imd seine Worke,” d.ii*gesteUt von Auffuet 
Reissman. Beilin : Gut'.entag. 
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Art. I. — The Heroes of Hebrew History* 

Uptocs of Hebrew Ht^ory, .l>y Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. Fourth Edition. London : 
1871. 

I ^HIS is a noteworthy book, not so much on account of its 
merits, tliough it has certain merits, as owing to condi- 
tion of mind which it indicates on the part of its author, and of 
the purchasers of the four editions througli which it has already 
passed. Here we have the r(^t^ections which are suggested by 
parts of the Ohi Testament narrative to aBisImp of liigh reputa- 
tion, deliberately jjonin'd and dated from Winchester House, 
enthusiastically reviewed by the* h'^tdiug journal, and now, we 
doubt not, read and re-read with ever-increasing admiration by 
crowds of the faithful. We were of course aware that there is a 
public which this kind of composition eminently suits, and which 
creates a demand for it, not inadequately supplied from the pulpits 
of the land ; but we did also think that among the higher-placed 
and more thoughtful of the clergy there was now-a days a tacit 
agreement to forbear dwelling upon some of these Old Testament 
narratives ; to defend them, indeed, if attacked, but not to parade 
them before the world more than the lessons and services of the 
Church require ; in short, to remit them to a convenient twilight. 
This is the kind of policy indicated in a recent number of the 
orthodox Guardian, where we were told that certain chapters of 
Genesis “ should not be pressed too closely as literal narratives 
of facts y and again, in a speech by one pf the Bishops in the 
House of Lords, in the course of which some portions of Holy 
Writ, now happily excluded from the Table of Lessons^ W6X6 
[VoL XCVIll. No. CXCIV.]— Njsw Sebubs, Vol. XJ.U. No. IL V 
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treated of as ‘‘not particularly suited for edification.” We had 
thought that such exegesis as can deduce from the visit of three 
strangers to Abraham, a “ declaration of the hidden mystery of 
the Trinity in Unity which can make out that “Joseph in the 
pit and in the prison is the Church in the wilderness, Joseph 
reigning over Egypt, the Church triumphant and which dis- 
covers in Samson slaying a lion a prophecy of Jesus encountering 
the Evil One, was confined to the wilds of Cornwall or the 
mountain conventicles of Wales and Scotland. Yet it seems we 
were mistaken. In this book, by one of our foremost State - 
appointed teachers, we have boldly exhibited before us, and in- 
deed when occasion demands, strongly emphasized, all the wildest 
legends of Jewish tradition, the plagues of Egypt, the rolling 
^back of the waters of Jordan, the fall of the walls of Jericho, 
the sun standing still, the slaughter of a thousand men by one 
man armed with a jawbone, the combat of David with a giant — 
these and similar stories figure in his pages as events about which 
there cannot bo a momentary doubt or suspicion. Yet it is not 
this that principally surprises us, since if the Bible stories are to 
be told at all, the miracles which form so large a portion of them 
must of course be alluded to. And \ve certainly should not ex- 
pect the Bishop to throw discredit upon them. These indeed are 
part of the materials. But what luis surprised us in the case of 
one enjoying such great authority — or it would perhaps be more 
correct to say, what has struck us with a sense of the utterly 
hopeless condition of theologians, great and small — is the way in 
which Dr. Wilberforce, in tJie pages before us, constantly deals 
with these materials. 

We hardly know how to clas.sify this book, “ Heroes of Hebrew 
History.” It is not a volwmu of sermons, though each of its 
chapters might very v/ell Irave been preached as a sermon, 
and would have made a very effective one from a town pulpit. 
And this, we cannot but think, would have been the proper place 
for the delivery of these compositions; since, as every one 
knows, the preacher is not bound by any of those troublesome 
laws which afilict the souls of authors, even of those who deal 
in works of imagination, which sermons often are. He may 
“suppose” this or that to have happened, witliout authority, yet 
without hindrance ; Noah to liave communicated to Abraham 
the story of the Deluge, Abraham to have “ foreseen the mighty 
mystery of the Resurrection of our Lord,” when he received back 
Isaac from the Altar, Melchisedeck to be no other than the 
patriarch Shein, the Devil to have exhibited himself in the 
person of the dead Samuel ; he may put into the framework of a 
few verses of narrative a canvas of word-painting and fancy 
sketching, and “realistic touches;” every incident, however 
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minute, will furnish him with " practical observations,” such as 
good old Thomas Scott used to weave by the yard ;just as every 
supernumerary that stalks across the stage of the Bible may be 
immediately seized and dressed up as a “ type.” He will draw 
promises or threats, warnings or consolations from the same 
passages, as the Wizard of the North poured different kinds of 
wine from the same bottle. He is not even subject to the con- 
dition which is imposed on public speakers, of “sticking to 
the question,” but may ramble unchecked from Shakiispere to 
the musical glasses. He is, to use an expression of Mr. Disraeli’s 
with a slight variation, “ the chartered libertine of monologue.” 
As a wag once said of Horace Veriiet that he would undertake, 
if required, to paint the whole facade of the Rue de Rivoli with 
battle-pieces, beginning at tlie Place de la Concorde, and not 
ending till he came to the Hotel de Ville, so a fluent preacher 
gives us the idea of being able to spin this not altogether un- 
pleasant sort of compound into a good-sized library. The one 
condition imposed upon him is to interest people as much as he 
can, which means, in most cases, to bore them as little as possible. 
We are bound to say that tluise sketches, especially if delivered 
in the pleasant voice, and with the agreeable manner of their 
writer, would have interested an educated congregation. And 
since, on that su|')position, they would have fulfilled their chief 
purpovse, we should hardly have felt justified in criticising them, 
if, “at the request of many,’^ they had subsecpiently appeared in 
print. But the case appears to us to be entirely different with 
compositions intended primarily, iijdo»*d solely, for the closet; to 
be read, not to be listened to. We have just called them 
sketches, because the author has so styled tlicni in his short 
preface, but they are assuredly not always historical sketches. 
We take it that it is not admissible to introduce into historical 
sketches, any more than into history proper, expressions, ideas, 
or incidents which the original documents give no authority for: 
and less than any other ducunients, at least so we think, do the 
Scriptures lend themselves to this kind of treatment. Minute 
as is often the painting of Lord Macaulay, we do not recollect 
that he has introduced a single touch into any of his scenes or 
portraits, for which he had no authority. We know very well 
that the contrary practice is at the present day habitual, espe- 
cially among the French ; but the frequency of a bad practice 
only furnishes an additional reason for stigmatizing it whenever 
it is met with. And this is a very bad practice indeed, outside 
of a poem or a historical romance. A writer who de^ribes Caesar 
as confronted on the banks of the Rubicon by the linage of his 
trembling country, then seized with a suaden faintness, and after 
a pause clapping spurs to his horse and dashing into the stream 

, U 2 
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with a convulsive effort, is writing romance in prose (as Lucan 
iu a similar passage was writing it in verse), not history. Surely 
the same remark applies to such writing as this : ‘‘ Even as he 
the prophet from Judah,') paced the streets of Jerusalem, the 
engrossing strife within had made him feel himself soutterly alone, 
that its crowded thoroughfares were to him as a desert/' .... 
“ He looked upon his left, and saw the blue sea brightly speckled 
with the ships of Tarshish, and swelling in its might under the 
breath of God ; and he saw before him the outstretched rod of 
his prophet ancestor, and those waves at his command parting 
themselves asunder and standing as a wall on this side and on 
that." Then we are told how a variety of other ideas occurred 
to his mind, the stones which Jacob had taken to be Ids pillow, 
the oak of weeping, and so forth ; and how the trees of the forest, 
as they swayed under the breeze of the morning, seemed to be 
uttering God s sentence, and helped to nerve him to his task. 
“ With such thoughts burning within him" he treads the crowded 
thoroughfare, he passes through “the self-opening circle” of the 
idol-worshippers, he stiinds “in thn^ateniug silence" in the 
presence of the King. Where does the Bishop find all 
these pictorial details in the simple narrative contained in 
the First of Kings ? Again, what earthly authority have we for 
the following statement about the Old Prophet, who seems to 
have been flie innocent cause of the good man s death ? The 
words of Scripture are simply these ; “Now there dwelt an old 
prophet in Bethel.” This is how we find them amjdilied : “ The 
old prophet was one of those whose souls had once been visited 
by the visions of tlie Most High. But they seem to have 
vanished from him. Probably a life of wordily compliance had, 
as it is wont to do, dulled the 'receptive ear, and made dumb the 

prophetic voice In such an one, 'puinfxdly conscious of 

ike fadinej away of the projdut Ic 2>owcrj there would of neces- 
sity bo a craving for acknowledgment by a brother in the great 
company of the prophets, even for the satisfaction of his oiun 
uneasy conscience and much more to the same effect. Again, 
we are told wliat Samson was thinking about in the last moments 
of his life. “All his great soul is turned inward. He scarcely 
hears or sees anything around him. His thoughts are with the 
past; with the days of his Nazarite youth ; with his early asso- 
ciations What is there yet that he can do for the Lord ? 

. . . . he prays his last prayer," &c.,i'i:c. So David, as he goes forth 
to fight Goliath, “ hears the whispers of the trembling soldiery ; 
bis heart shudders as he hears the w^ords of blasphemy.” Elijah 


* The italics in this and other quotations from the author are our own. 
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is furnished with “ great limbs exhibiting gaunt strength;*’ “a 
defiant stride,” and “a grand, deep, capacious brow.” 

Let it not be said that we are hypercritical. We are not in 
the least objecting to the Bishop’s smart style, or to the graphic 
touches in wliich he presents great scriptural events, often in the 
present tense, after the manner inaugurated by the late Charles 
Dickens. We are too grateful for any variation on the conventional 
language used by most writers on these subjects to quarrel with 
his mode of treatment in this particular. We don^t object to th(j 
introduction of Queen Eiizabeth in the very first page. “ Abram's 
birth was but two hundred and eighty years after the Flood : a 
shorter period than has passed since Queen Elizabeth sat under 
a tree which is still alive in Hatfield Park, and saw the approach 
of the royal messenger who brought her, instead of the expected 
warrant to a dungeon and a scatfold, the tidings of her succession 
to the throne ot England.” Nor liave we anything to say to 
the appearance of the Duke of Wellington, and some dozen lines 
from Tennyson’s Ode, in the eliapter on Joshua. Where every 
character is sliown to have be.uu a. tyy»e of Christ, it is a relief to 
meet with one charactrT wlio seems at tlie same time to have 
been a type of some one else. 'Piiese kinds of illustrations would 
be very much in place in a child’s history ; and tlie bulk of the 
orthodox, tor whom books of this sort are writtcui, are childlike 
in their whole spirit, as well as in their credulity.. What we 
olject to- -and we should not make the objection in the case of 
a sermon, or a popular lecture, or a religious romance, or a Sea- 
tonian prize-poem — is, wc repeat, the insertion of imaginary 
details ami additions in sketches which profess to be iiistorical. 
No sensible grown* up reader would like to see any ancieii 
author, Herodotus for exatnph^, treated in tliis fashion. No one 
would care to be told how Creesus on the pyre, before he fell into 
tlie reverie which induct;d him to call out the name of Solon, 
sutiered his mind to ramble over the antecetlents of his family 
from the time of Gygos, and the events of his own past life, his 
reception of Adrastus, the death of his son Atys in a boar-hunt, 
the wars he had fought, the oracles ho had consulted, the 
presents ho had sent them. No serious Historian or Essayist 
would talk of “ the grand deep brow” of iEschylus — by the way, 
he would have some authority for using the words in the case of 
Aristophanes — though we should not be surprised to meet with 
the expression in an article m the Little Pedlingtmi Oazette on 
the decline of the drama. 

This, however, is a very small matter. It is the general method 
of treatment adopted by the writer which will astonish those un- 
acquainted witli the processes of theorogy. Not that he is 
chargeable with the invention of this method. He is only adopt- 
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ing a system of interpretation which has been in existence for 
ages, and applying it with more or less ingenuity to particular 
cases. For aught we know, these very applications may be not 
new, and indeed the probability is that they are not. The early 
fathers and others who worked this mine, in days when such re- 
searches were deemed worthy of serious minds, must, we should 
think, have succeeded in unearthing nearly every hidden type 
which can lie under the surface of Scripture. And as many as 
have escaped their notice must have come to light in the shape 
of answers to scriptural conundrums, such as we see propounded 
to good Sunday-school children, in the pages of religious maga- 
zines. What Old Testatnent characters are typical of John the 
Baptist?*' “What is meant by the two pence which the good 
Samaritan left with the innkeeper f’ and the like. We notice 
the present book chiefly as furnishing a conspicuous example of 
the employment of this method of “ Gnosis" by a conspicuous 
personage. In the eyes of its followers the Scriptures are essen- 
tially cabalistic. There is not a single incident from which 
there may not be drawn some portentous doctrine or dogma, or 
which is not a “ parable," or a foreshadowing/’ or an “ emblem." 
There is not a single passage of any kind which is not in some 
sense mystical, or we should rather say mystical in any sense that 
may suit the operator. In the words of an old song, “ Everything 
is anything* but what it seems." Thus, to quote one examjdc out 
of many given in a volume of excellent sermons preached by 
Dr. Adler in the Bayswater Synagogue, which has recently met 
our eye ; a well-known passage in Psjilm cx., “ He shall drink of 
the brook in the way." Nothing can be plainer than the primd 
facie sense of these words, to the effect that David, who is to be 
otherwise blessed in his wars, shall not suffer from want of water 
in his expeditions. “ One of the greatest dangers which threat- 
ened warriors in the East was lack of water; one of the greatest 
hardships they liad to endure was the fearful thirst they 
suffered after the fatigues of tlie battle," says Dr. Adler, who 
quotes Judges xv. 18, and 2 Samuel xxiii. 15. And he might 
have quoted a still more remarkable passage in 2 Kings iii. 9, 
This is how orthodox commentators torture these words. Henry 
and Scott interpret them, “ We have here the Redeemer 
saving his friends and comforting them for their benefit. He 
shall be humbled, He shall drink of the brook in the way, of 
that bitter cup the Father put into His hand. The xurath of 
Ood running in the ciime of the law, may be considered as the 
brook in the way of His undertaking.” The Rev. Stanley 
Loathes, in tlie Boyle Lectures for ] 8()8, tells us that this brook 
meaus “ the ever-open fountain of the grace of Ood*" It is 
obvious that this kind of exegesis may land us in any interpreta- 
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tion that perverted ingenuity can invent. Similarly, all the 
leading characters in the Old Testament are, as we see David is 
here, distinctly typical of Christ. Even when they are not 
engaged in typifying him, their smallest actions are as full of 
meaning as Lord Burghley’s shake of the head. This system 
has been carried, in modern times, to its extreme limits by 
Swedenborg, and the Bishop of Winchester is scarcely inferior 
in Lis “ correspondences'" and “ applications” to Swedenborg. If, 
according to the latter, Adam signifies the most ancient church 
and the Flood its dissolution, and Noah the ancient church 
which was superseded by the Jewish, this does not seem to us 
nearly so violent as to see the story of the Church in the history 
of Joseph; or to trace a “strange similitude” between Samson 
and Jesus, in that immediately after his marriage “came first 
the display of Samson's might against Philistia,” and so, “at 
a marriage in Cana of Galilee the power of the Son of Mary 
was first miraculously manifested !” Why not complete the 
parallel by informing us that Samson going in to Delilah is a 
foreshadowing of the unfolding of the Gospel scheme to the 
Gentiles? Though we confess that the shaving of his head would 
rather puzzle iis. Perhaps, however, this is typical of the weak- 
ening of the Christian spirit in the world, tlirough the artifices 
of that harlot Rome. Or a Catholic may take it differently, and 
represent the cutting off of the seven locks as a denial of there 
being seven sacraments, and the Philistines will stand for Luther 
and Calvin. But it is bad enough to have to notice this kind of 
rubbish ; we will not charge our conscience with the guilt of 
adding to it. 

Of course, wherever there is the worship of an idol — and surely 
the Bible, tbe most venerable till books, and the one most 
profaned by such treatment, has been debased into one — this, or 
an analogous process, is sure to be gone through. What the 
pushing forth of a fresh leaf by a sacred tree, or the mystical 
response of an oracle, or the wagging of a snake's head — 

“ Cum movisse caput visa est argentoa serpens'* — 

what these signs are to the heathen votary, such to the orthodox 
are the mysterious and recondite meanings continually evolved 
from Scripture texts by the laborious efforts of those who con- 
sult them. An idol has, so to speak, to be kept in motion, to 
be made to give signs of vitality, either directly or indirectly, 
through the messages of its priests, to the worshipper. A book, 
which cannot be made to undergo this process physically is tor- 
mented into undergoing it in another way^ The Christian priest- 
hood — not indeed with the express intention of deceiving, but 
yielding themselves up blindly, often unconsciously, to the spirit 
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of their craft — take care to flaunt before us the Book of which 
they are the custodians, as something unlike any other book, 
flornetliing perpetually growing, and pushing out unexpected 
shoots, and yielding unsuspected perfumes under cultivation. Of 
course the same might be said of any book in the world — the 
Iliad of Homer, the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, the Arabian 
Nights, Alice in Wonderland ; and in the event of any of these 
books coming to be worshipped, we may be sure that it would be 
said, as in the case of the Bible, the Koran, the V^edas, and no 
doubt the book of Mormon. But however effective this sort of 
manipulation may have been in the days of Augustine and 
Gregory, we see some danger in practising it, at any rate as to 
parts of Scripture, in the j)resent clay. I'he temper of the edu- 
cated British pu])]ic with rcegard to the dogma of the) plenary 
inspiration of ovtuy syllable of the Old Testam<*nt, is rather one 
of silent acquiescence than of enthusiastic acceptance ; and with- 
out the help of this dogma, the system wc are considering cannot 
hold its ground. Wc have b(*en taught it, it works well, it is 
taken to be part of the law of the land, lik<* hereditary legisla- 
tion, the easy-going citizen does not trouble his lieail mucli about 
it. But we think we an* correct in asserting that not one lay- 
man in a thousand woukl go to the stake in its defence, as 
Christians would certainly have done in the days of Nero or 
Dioclotiav. Paterfamilias at morning church listens without 
mental objection t(» a lesson in wbudi Jared is reprcsonled as 
having lived nine hundred and sixty-two, and Methuselah nine 
hundred and sixty-nine The next evening he reads with- 

out any disapproval, jierhaps with a strong internal sense of ac- 
quiescence, an article in Fr<(-^vrs Muijaz lnc, in which one of the 
greatest of living naturalists; Professor Owen, demonstrates the 
absurdity of the whole story; an article which an early Christian 
would have S('t down as distinctly and unmislakeably the work 
of the devil. The precise conclusions wliich paterfamilias arrives 
at wc cannot inquire into ; probably he does not know them him- 
self ; but we are sure that he would rather wince under a sermon 
which should deal with the longevity of the jialiiarchs as a literal 
fact, such as to admit of a superstructure ot applications and in- 
ference.s, and to w^arraut a hunt after types, and other Will o’ the 
wisps. lie does not absolutely reject the narrative, but he does 
wot aasi'nnlatc it. That this is the state of mind on these points 
ot the bulk of the educated there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
We have seen even the “ Speaker’s Commentary, which was to 
be a mighty engine for careering through the ranks of the sceptics 
and crushing them into small powder, pausing to let otF its steam 
on the subject of Balaam's ass. It seems that after all the ass 
did not speak ! Bishop Wilberforce, with much greater honesty. 
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though with questionable prudence, presents himself to us as 
one prepared to assimilate everything. In his very first page 
we are told that Noah lived for sixty-two years after the birth of 
Abrciham. The sun and the moon “ stand still ” with no more 
disturbance to the writer’s equanimity than to the solar system. 
Parts of Hebrew history which wo shouKl have thought it judi- 
cious to keep in the background, are boldly draggoil into the 
light of day, and commented on with no app.irent suspicion that 
they are open to any other observations than those in tlio style of 
the Bishop. His lordship’s “heroes” are mildly rebuked for 
their peccadilloes (such, for instance, as the murder of Uriah by 
David), and then gently dismissctl to their respective stations in 
the great army of types. The Bishop would doubtl(*ss reply, that 
his book is addressed to his own co-religionists, that it treats of 
topics on whicli he and they are agreed, and that the plan of 
his work does not call upon him to meet objt^ctions. We quite 
admit this. At the same time we conceive ourselves entitled to 
adilress our observations upon if to those who agree witli us — 
and to call attention to the extraordiimry matter in which tdiose 
good people find a recreation, niul particularly to fdie cliaso after 
types — wliich we should think the more sensible among the 
orthodox would repudiate — an occupation which the irreverent 
will look upon much as people contemplate boys blowing soap- 
bubbles. • 

Of the twelve personages brought before us in this volume, 
the first, Abraham, is we nec'il liardly say typical of Christ. 
Why, it would be difficult to pronounce beforehand. What we 
mean is, tliat it woidd be difficult to guess the particular qualities 
of AI)raliam, or the incidents in Ins career, w hich might he selected 
by the autlior to found the Iikt^rie^js upon. For the scicMice of 
Typology would certainly admit of a likeness being established, 
not only between Abraham, but between every person who existed 
before the Cliristiau era, and Christ. It appears that it was because 
“ he obeyed the will of God.” Similarly, hi.s teiit was the type 
of the Church. It was visited by three mysterious strangers, 
who were no other than the Trinity ! We wush that the Bishop 
bad explained to us verses 19 and 20 of thexviii. of Genesis, and 
we really think that, having introduced the su'oject, he was called 
upon to do this. Though we do not hold him bound to meet 
every objection, yet we do hold him bound not to slur over every 
difficulty, as he docs throughout these pages. “And the Lord 
said, Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and 
because their sin is very grievous ; I will go down now, and see 
whether they have done altogether according to the cry of it, 
which is come unto me; and if not, I' will know.” If this 
passage bad occurred in the Zendavesta^ or in a fragment of 
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Berosus, and Dr. Wilberforce had been led to approach it, would 
he have passed it without comment? We are quite sure that he 
would have done nothing of the kind. We can picture to our- 
selves his eloquent remarks on the subject of an anthropomorphic 
deity, who comes down upon the earth to ascertain the truth 
about rumours which had reached him, and the contrast he would 
draw between this conception, and that of an all seeing and all- 
pervading God. And this consecrated tent” was, further, the 
type of the Church, in that “there, in vision, in dream, and by 
voice, vouchsafed to the watching patriarch, was all which should 
grow under the prophetic breathing of the future, into the lively 
oracles of God.'^ Without being quite sure that we understand 
this, we think that we can decipher a kind of hazy meaning 
attached to it. Again, Joseph is a type, not only of tljo Church, 
but also of Christ, in that he saved his brethren “through the 
sacrifice of himself.” Where, and when, did Joseph sacrifice 
himself? We had thought he was tlirust into the pit against 
his own inclination, and if the reference be to what the Oxford 
undergraduate styled “ tliat unpleasant little affair with Potiphar^s 
wife,” to refuse to commit a crime, and in consequence of such a 
laudable refusal to be subjected to an unexpected false accusa- 
tion, is not an example of “self-sacrifice.” Moses, Joshua, and 
David are, of course, conspicuous types of Christ. So are all 
the Judges, inasmuch as they were “ saviours of their brethren.” 
So was Samson, for the whimsical reasons already given, and 
also because he .suffered himself to be bound with conls. So was 
Elisha. We note, with some surprise, that Elijah is not entrusted 
with a similar part. For surely in his mode of leaving the world he 
foreshadowcnl the Saviour much more closely than Samson in any 
part of his career. To ascenti tb heaven on one occasion is much 
more like ascending to heaven on another occasion, than killing 
a lion is like being tempted by the Devil. It appears, however, 
that Elijah w'as wanted as a type of John the Baptist. This is 
a specimen of the way in which the parallel is worked out. The 
persecution of Elijah by the King of Israel “drove him, as it 
were, /or refuge to the fiery chariot** That of John by Herod 
“ ended his sufferings under the sword of the executioner and 
sent him to his rest!* Surely this mode of torturing the Scripture 
narratives into a far-fetched resemblance wdth each other will be 
as objectionable to the sensible churchman as it is to ourselves. 
We may be permitted to ask, moreover, accepting the Bishop’s 
system, — since Joseph is represented as being at the same time 
a type of Christ and a type of the church, why should not Elijah 
stand for a type of Christ as well as of the Baptist ? Here seems 
to us to be an opportunity thrown away. 

The reader will have had enough of these puerilities of inter- 
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pretation. To our way of thinking, it is absolutely lamentable 
to observe a man of the Bishop^s intellect and influence delibe- 
rately consuming time in weaving these cobwebs. We would 
rather see him sit down like a Spanish or Italian (we forget 
which) romance- writer of a past generation, to concoct a story in 
which the vowels a and e should never occur, and another one 
from which two other vowels should be similarly absent : very 
much rather see him, like a certain German enthusiast, devoting 
his evenings, for a whole year, to solving the problem of King, 
Book and Knight, against King and Book. Our consolation is 
that this type-building must be, after all, a very easy art. 
“ From first to last, all Holy Scripture is full of Christ. In direct 
predictiou, in type, in example. He is ever reappearing. It is the 
perpetual presence of this one master-figure, the marvel that 
throughout the ten thousand mysterious characters which are in- 
scribed upon that sliH lo troll log scroll tlie same image ever 
recurs, which to the eye of faith, makes up the mighty wholeness 
of the prophetic record.” The marvel would bo it* to these good 
people the imago of Christ did 7 iot pe-petually reappear. In 
such cases as these, to .seek is to find. To a mind on the look- 
out for types and predictions, everything will wear a typical or 
prophetical aspect We may go further and say that, as we 
understand the orthodox system in this matter, undoubted types 
&c., may be exhibited to everybody. For the rule, or at any 
rate the practice, in this kind of conjuring with texts seems to be 
that when any two objects have one common quality or charac- 
teristic, one may be made typical of thfi other. Thus Jesus was 
poor and lowly. Every one in the Old Testament who was poor 
and lowly becomes immediately a type of Jesus. Jesus suf- 
fered. Every one who suffered is*a f^pe of Jesus. On a similar 
principle of interpretation, the passage of the lied fciea and the 
Jordan foreshadow baptism. Tlie dropping of manna from 
heaven foreshadows the divine food given in the Communion. 
Here the chief elements of resemblance are the presence of water 
in one set of parallels and of some kind of food in the other. And 
as it would be impossible to find in Scripture or elsewhere any 
two personages or events without some feature in common, so 
everything may be w^orked up into a prediction of anything. 
This may be theology, but — or perhaps rather and— it seems to 
us very like nonsense. 

We will here take the liberty of giving what we consider a 
useful bint to the clergy, though with the fate of so many bene- 
factors of their species before our eyes, we are not sure that it 
will meet with the gratitude which it d^erves. There is- a 
general complaint among the laity of a want of novelty — 
indeed, not to mince matters, of a dreadful sameness — about the 
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sermons of the period. Many very devout persons who follow 
with unwavering attention the church -service are unable to 
stay’' through the discourse. Their thoughts are apt to ramble 
during that dreary half-hour : their owners are pleading causes, 
or concocting companies, or sanding the sugar, or doctoring the 
beer-barrel, or sticking the family pig, or “trowling” at Giles's 
legs. On .sultry afternoons, the farmers of our own parish fall 
asleep, with uneasy snortings and gruntings, which at such a 
time terrify their wives and daughters. And who can wonder 
at this result, when, on the last occasion of our attending the 
parish-churcli, the vicar, whom we take to be in all respects a 
favourable specinu^n of country vicars, occupied some forty 
minutes in estal)lisbing a icsemblance between the mother of 
8isera awaiting Ids return (“ Why is his chariot so long in 
coming?”) and the Christi.'ui awaiting the rejturn of Christ. 
When Sisera (who, by the way, never did return) is [u-essed into 
the service as a ty[)c of Christ, one sees that this system of inter- 
pretation is worn tlireadhare. There is indeed what would be a 
strikingly novel kind of discourse which might be introduced 
into our pulpits, and wbiob, we are quite sure, woul«l arrest the 
atteutiou of tliti ongrogation. We say we are sure of this, 
because we have observed over and over again, that whenever a 
preacher comes down from the clouds, and points a moral from 
some evv.Tit of the day, or some oocurrenco in the parish, his 
hearers iinmodintcly twince great interest. But it is not with 
reganl to this that we have a hint to otTer, Wt* feel that it. 
would be altogether n liopeless undertaking to urge tiio clergy 
to enforce u])oii their flocks, from the pulpit, the plain duties of 
every-day life in inte-lligible language ; to tell th(*m to avoid the 
pot-house, to eschew linery,'»to further their children’s schooling, 
to keep out of debt at the shop; to furnish them with some 
plain sanitary rules, and directions what to do in ordinary forms 
of sickness, and the like. To adopt such a course would be, we 
suj)po.se, to prostitute the pulpit to secular purposes : all this is 
not “ Gospel-tiutli,” or “Saving truth and, to be sure, being 
v(^ry plain, imrnysterious, and practical, and being calculated to 
be of patent benefit, it is as unlike theological teaching as any- 
thing can be. What we w'ould suggest is, that “applications" 
and “ improvements” and “ correspondences ' in Scripture being 
by this time rather used up, some novelty might be introduced 
by occasional type-hunting and shadow-hunting excursions upon 
virgin-soil. These expeditions, conducted by explorers ablo to 
Apply theological instruments of observation, would, we feel sure, 
greatly enlarge the domain of Typology. For instance, there is 
the whole volume 'of Nature, which is admitted by all who 
believe in the volume of inspiration to be from the same hand. 
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If Christ is “ for ever reappearing’' in Scripture, we should 
expect from analogy that he would be for ever reappearing in 
nature. And so, to be sure, he may be made to do, literally as 
well as figuratively. There is hardly a natural object on which 
the mark of a cross may not be deciphered, if only one’s eyes are 
sharp enough. And many of the processes of nature are dis- 
tinctly typical of Christ. For example, we are all of us pre- 
served in early life, i e. saved, througli the instrumentality of 
others. We forbear from pursuing the subject ; indeed the field 
for the ex(jrcise of ingenuity in this direction is boundless. Yet 
onc-i more example of what we mean. As the Trinity is revealed 
to us in the very first chapte|[ of Genesis, and again on the occa- 
sion of the “mysterious visit” to Abraham, so wo should expect 
to find this great dogrr.a announced, its “ image recurring.” in 
nature. And that this is the case has been repeaU*dly pointed 
out. “ All life IS develo})etl in three teini.s, all being subsists in 
three pliases : our conceptions are regulated by a trinal law ; 
in the simplest figure tlierc are three linos; in every body three 
dimensions; throe words constitute a p^position; three propo- 
sitions constitute a syllogism,” &c., &c. 

This, however, is not altogether virgin soil, though it is soil 
which has been very inadequaUdy worked. The hint we wish to 
give to orthodox preachers concerns the personages and incidents 
of heathen mythologies. The early Fathers could not turn thorn 
to any good account, since in their eyes the gods of Fgypt and 
Babylon and Greece and Kome were real existences, but demons ; 
and cousequently all the mythical stones of these countries smelt 
of brimstone. This view has long been given up. It has lopg 
been admitted that such countries as Egypt arul Greece were 
agents employed by 8uf)reme Wistlohi for tiie civilization of the 
world ; and their legends, which God has permitted to form part 
of the religious belief of large and cultivated portions of humanity 
for many centuries, must surely have had some meaning under- 
lying them. Why not, among others, a mystical one, unsus- 
pected at the time, but now revealed to “ the eye of faith ?” If 
Christ is to be found every wht^re in the Bible, so, we repeat, 
judging from analogy, he is to be found everywhere in the world 
and its history, and these legends form part of the world’s his- 
tory. Take the story of Jason. Why should not the Argonautic 
expedition be treated as an allegory of the Christian’s life ? We 
think it lends itself to such an interpretation much more easily 
than Samson to a parallel with Jesus. The search after the 
golden fleece is the search after “ the pearl of great price.” It 
will be observed that, in the New Testament- figurative language 
is used of a spiritual treasure. And indeed' “fleece” is a more 
direct image than “pearl” of the thing intended, since it is con- 
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uected with a sheep, the very term applied to the Saviour in the 
prophetic utterances of Isaiah. The Symplegades which so nearly 
crush the vessel represent the world and the flesh. The dove 
which guides it safely through is of coiiise the Spirit. Hylas, 
who wanders off from the party and is dragged by a nymph into 
the water needs no explanation. Aetes is the Law, that hardest 
of taskmasters, and Medea is Faith, born under the Law, but 
destroying the power of the Law. The dragon which guards the 
sacred fleece speaks for himself ; he is of course that old serpent 
the Devil. Hercules, again, is most distinctly typical of Christ. 
He is exposed to peril in his cradle. He saves a number of 
people by his labours, lie slays a lion, which, as we have seen, 
is symbolical of an encounter with the Evil One. And an event 
which is infinitely more symbolical of such an encounter, to our 
way of thinking, than the destruction of any wild beast, marks 
his career. He meets with Pleasure and Virtue, and chooses the 
latter. He acts the part of a good shepherd, and tends sheep. 
“A strange similitude looks out upon us” — as Bishop Wilber- 
force, if he adopts our suggestion, will one day put it — between 
the twelve labours upon which his reputation rests, and the twelve 
Apostles upon whom, as pillars, the Church is founded. As his 
crowning work, he descends into Hades, and worsts the powers 
there, carrying off* captive the guardian of that dreary abode. 
Finally? he ascends a mountain, and is carried up to heaven in a 
cloud. Surely this is more liki* Christ than anything in the life 
of Elisha is like Christ. We say that if one part of the w'ork of 
Ooil be a texture of mystery, woven into which the theological 
microscope can everywhere reveal the sacred letters I H S, tliere 
is no reason whatever why the same should not hold good of 
everything in the universe* \Vith the result of letting in these 
legends. We commend them therefore to the attention of the 
clergy. They would be new to most congregations. Many of 
them will be found much easier of manipulation than the general 
stock of Old Testament iiarrative.s used for the same purpose. 
We are sure that their introduction would keep town and country 
congregationvS awake ; whilst the scoffer could see in their em- 
ployment only an extension of tlie present practice, and no 
violences or absurdities that may not be matched in the present 
practice. 

To return to the Bishop. One of the most marked charac- 
teristics of his book, as of all similar books, is, as we have already 
intimated, its quiet avoi<Iance of difficulties. We are not speaking 
of scientific difficulties, but of such as lie on the surface of the 
iSacred text, and must present themselves to the rea.sonable among 
the orthodox. A preacher on the twenty-second of Numbers is 
not bound to notice the objections to an ass speaking — a miracle 
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which, pace the Speaker’s Commentary, we decline to give up, at 
least until all other miracles are given up. But if in one pas- 
sage a horse were represented as speaking, and in another pas- 
sage an ass; or if the same scene were laid in two different 
localities, then we think that here are circumstances of variation 
which the preacher is bound to notice. Now, as is well known, 
there are in Scripture two accounts of Abraham denying his 
wife, and one of Isaac denying his wife. In the second and tliird 
of these narratives, Abimelech, king of Oerar, figures. We are 
far from sa3dng that all these narratives may not be literally 
true : but a word might have been given to the undoubted dif- 
ficulties wliich attach to tliem, even at the cost of stopping the 
Bishop's flow of rhetoric. As it is, the first is dwelt upon, and 
the others quietly ignored. A famine drives Abraham into 
Egypt, where “the tented wanderer shiank as the Arab of the 
desert shrinks from the crowded city life . . . . felt himself' for- 
saken and alone in the more depress! tig isolation of being im- 
mersed in the full busy stream of a life which was separated in 
every sympathy from his own. In this dc prassion his great heart 
sank within him, and ha sought to save his life, endangered 
through tlie coveted beauty of Sarai by the denial of his wife.” 
But God is better to him than his fears, delivers him, and he 
departs “safe under the shadow of tlio Almighty hand.” Not 
one word, either, as to the moral difficulties presented by these 
two passages in Abraliam’s life. But morcil difficulties are 
"cantered over” in every page of this volume. Every event is 
looked upon from one point of view. The colour of tlie spec- 
tacles is cornmunicatod to the landscape, and everything is com- 
placently descril)(*d as green or blue. Thus Pharaoh, who seems 
to have acted with perfect pro[iiru^.y according to tlie usage of 
those times, and indeed of all times, is plagued, while Abraham 
gets ofl’ scot free. “God delivered him from the danger which 
he dreaded.” So Bishop Wilberforce canters over this trans- 
action. Again, the faith of Abraham in ofl'ering up his son is, as 
usual, highly extolled. “ This was the last great act of his dis- 
cipline.” " His noble, single-hearted faith was perfected.” We 
do not wish to appear captious, but for the life of us we cannot 
help asking, by the way, in what did the immense faith of 
Abraham consist ? God Almighty, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, with whom he had long been in constant intercourse, 
appeared to liim and ordered him to perform a particular action. 
There has never existed a sane man in the world who, under the 
same circumstances, would not have done precisely what Abraham 
did. However, granting Abraham's faith, how comes it that 
one who was conscious of the Divine coni^anionship, conscious 
that he and his were the subjects of so many promises, should 
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again fall into the same dastardly course of conduct in the land 
of Abimelech ? Here really was an instance where faith might 
have come into operation, yet it is entirely wanting. Not a word 
about all this in a sketch of Abraham’s career. The next 
‘"hero,” Jacob, offers a diflScult subject to the orthodox cornmeu- 
tator. Never, we should think, has a less heroic figure presented 
itself in the world’s history. Even l)r. Wilberforce is obliged to 
be a little cross with him at times. He condemns his purchase 
of Esau s birthright and, still more strongly, his perfidious con- 
duct in the matter of his father’s blessing. Yet his lordship 
has a word of excuse for him. ‘‘ Rf^bekah is the tempter. Her 
son more timid, perl.aps lo.s.s deceitful, than herself, shrinks from 
the perfnly of al)iising the darkened sight of his ageil parent." 
We sei‘ nothing of this in the original. The only doubt expre.ssed 
by Jacob is as to the sncccs.s of the stratagem ; his only fear i.s a 
selfish fear that he may bring on himself a curse instead of a 
ble.ssing. ‘‘Kcbekah has now persuaded luTself that it is well to 
lie for God, that the great, just God of truth can be helped in 
the government of His world by a cunning devil-born falsehood ; 
and she succeeds in her plot, and the younger son secures the 
blessing.” But it seems tliat Rebekah was right, and that the 
God of the Hebrews 'ivu.a helped by this lie ; for it was in con- 
so(}uence of his father .s blessing that Jacob obtained the priority 
over hi.s brother. ]f this had been otherwise, if the blessing had 
gone for nothing, we should certainly liave expected to be in- 
formed of the fact; we should have ex[)ected some word of 
remonstrance or blame to be addressed to the authors of this 
us(dess crime. Yet nothing of the kind appears in Holy Writ. 
Theie is something in this affair which merits the attention of 
the purchasers of four editio'us'of the “Heroe's.” According to 
all sound i(li*as of morality, the title-deeds of Jacob to the special 
favours of Heaven were foigories ; the blessing was no more his 
than are goods obtained by false pretences, the property, by law, 
of the person who holds them. But this was not the idea of the 
period. Blessings and curses were supposed to have an inherent 
force, against wljich even the gods were powerless ; to be, in short, 
in the nature of incantations-. This notion is an example of what 
Mr. Tylor calls “survival” from savagery. It still exists among 
savages, and is to be found in the religious of India. When the 
word of blessing had once gone forth from Isaac, it attached 
itself mysteriously to the person to whom it was actually ad- 
dressed, and became henceforth irreversible. Of course all this is 
beneath the lofty sweep of the Bishop s flight over history. But 
wer may say of it, parodying the answer of Ben Jonsoti on a well 
kuowm occasion, “ It is not rhetoric, but it is true." Further on 
we have a characteristic trait of this same Jacob’s nature in the 
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shape of a prayer which he puts up. “If God will be with me, 
and keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to 
eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace : the a shall the Lord he my God'* (Gen. xxviii. 
20, 21.) Bishop Wilberforce remarks upon this, “Everywhere 
God was around him. Everywhere God was beside him. The 
great training of his spirit had begun. That close perpetual 
presence of the personal God made life another thing though 
he admits that Jacob’s prayer betrays “ much remaining dark- 
ness.” Yes, much of that kind of darkness which leads savages 
to pamper their idols with offerings when victorious, and to pitch 
them into the river when they are defeated. “You give me 
what I want, and I will serve you : if not, good morning !” Con- 
sidering the circumstances of Jacob’.s life and parentage, and 
the history of his family, as presented to us in the Bible, we hold 
this to be the meanest and most contemptible prayer on record. 
After this, we hanlly know whether it be more amusing or 
painful to read the Bishop’s remark, wlien he is comparing 
together the careers of Jacob and Esan. “ It is best, after all, to 
be indeed on God’s side in His world !” No doubt it is very 
agreeable to be marked out for prosperity, and increase, and 
dominion from the cradle ; but this we should rather call having 
the Deity on our side than being on his. Surely the writer 
should hesitate, in the iiitere.sts of morality, before holding up a 
life of fraud, meanness, and chicanery, — a life marked by all the 
vices, and few if any of the virtues of the Arab character, as a 
godly one, as one exhibiting “the regenerating, renewing in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost,” merely becau.se bo finds it in tlie 
Bible, because it was crowned with affluence, because the person 
who lived it has been credited with uttering prophecies on his 
death-bed. Of these, by the way, tlie Bishop of course cites 
“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,” &c., without the 
slightest allusion to the historical and other objections which lie 
against the orthodox interpretation of the words. 

Where every page is full of matter calling for comment, we 
scarcely know where to choose. We should have imagined — 
though to be sure w'e are no authority as to the feelings and 
views of orthodox people — but %ve should have imagined that 
the utmost that could be made out of some of these stories was, 
that they are inspired, and somehow or another must be swal- 
lowed ; not that they could be “ improved ” and gloated over. 
Take the story of Agag. The crime of Saul in sparing Agag 
is not such as to avert all sympathy (at any rate, human sym- 
pathy) from him. If crime it was, it pales before those wra- 
mitted by his successors, David anil SolorJion. After tbe whole 
population of Arnalek had been “ utterly destroyed by the edge. 
[Vol. XCVIII. No. CXClV.J-Nxw Sj^ries, Vol. XML No. II. X 
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of the sword/’ one would have supposed that some forgiveness 
for bis weakness in this one instance might have been extended 
to Saul when he cried, “ I have sinned, for I have transgressed 
the commandment of the Lord /’ a forgiveness which was im- 
mediately extended to David when he utters the same words, 
“ I have sinned against the Lord,” in acknowledgment of a cold- 
blooded murder. Yet for this offence Saul and his family are 
deposed. We should have thought that this was precisely one 
of those passages “ not particularly suited for edification.” Not so 
the Bishop. He devotes several grandiloquent pages to it : the 
following sentence may serve as a specimen : — “ And forthwith, 
like the darting down of the brightness of the lightning’s flash, 
the prophet s voice gathers itself up *nto one of those magnifi- 
cent utterances which, belonging to another and a later dispen- 
sation, antedate the coming revelation, and are evidently launched 
forth from the open ark of the testimony of the Highest !” 
What an appropriate “ antedater ” of the gospel of peace do we 
here see in the figure of Samuel, cursing his sovereign for having 
spared from the otherwise universal massacre one human victim, 
whom he himself proceeds to hew in pieces ! To cite but one 
more instance, here is a sentence from the turgid utterances 
in which we suppose the believing reader loves .to see improved 
the very awkward story of Elisha and the children and the 
bears : — The mevssage of the Lord was not to be despised, and 
iltfive fell upon the prophet the inspiration of judgment ; and 
the curse which he pronounced upon them in the name of the 
Lord was forthwith executed on the mockers by the savage 
denizens of the neighbouring wood !'* 

Sometimes, on the most unexpected occasions, the Bishop 
treats us to a little bit of what plight almost be called rational- 
izing. Tlie evil spirit which tormented Saul was madness. He 
is a trifle squeamish, too, about the proper character of Joseph’s 
dreams : — 

“ While we must not class them with those visions of Daniel, in 
which the strong and direct breath of the Divine Spirit swept before 
])is sleeping eyes the course of dynasties and empires and ages ; nor sepa- 
rate them altogether from the inborn prophecies wherewith great 
minds forecast their own future ; neither can we altogctluT deny to 
them the character of being inspirations from the Spirit of God.” 

What, in the name of goodness, were they, after all ? Further 
on we are told that — 

“God gave Josei)li, by means which we call natural, however un- 
usually quickened, the intuition to read what would have been illegible 
to a shallower or h-ss^ observant or less enlightened mind. His 
natural gifts had enabled him to gather first from his communion with 
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the state-prisoners whom he tended the probable restoration of the 
one, the probable execution of the other.” 

Then came the dream of each, presenting to his eye in airy 
imagery the shadow of the coming crisis.” It would seem from 
this that Joseph s predictions were lucky guesses. A man who 
can guess that there are to be seven good seasons, followed by 
seven bad seasons, comes, however, very near to a prophet. 
Surely for an orthodox writer to haggle about the purely super- 
natural character of these communications to Pharaoh, &c., is 
an example of straining at a gnat. We wish we had space to 
notice the Bishop’s speculations about dreams generally. The 
following may be commended to the attention of psychologists : — 
“ Are they (often) purposes and desires of good or of evil which 
have been wakened up by the sweeping over the waters of our 
soul of the breath of the unseen enemy, or of the gusts bred of 
past passions ; or, on the other hand, by the sweet, healing, and 
enlightening presence of that blessed Spirit which bloweth where 
it listeth ?” We should like also to notice tho Bishop’s defini- 
tion of prophecy, as well as other pass? ges in which he indulges 
every now and then in an excursus of his own : notably one on 
‘^Micaiah the son of Imla,” in which we are told that the vast 
deserts of Africa abound in large carnivora, the vast northern 
ocean in huge whales, the highest mountain-tops in great vul- 
tures ; and that here we see so many material types of great 
sins calling forth marked interference, and great sinners being 
met by great witnesses of God. But we have only space to 
refer the reader to them, and must pass on. 

Such, then, is the kind of rendering of the Hebrew narratives, 
free enough in some respects, but as a general rule abandoning 
itself blindly to every miracle, pOrfent, prodigy, and extravagance 
on its path, which is put forth with authority in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. We say “ with authority,” for we 
are not now criticising the sermons of the Reverend Mr. Crawley 
to his parishioners in Mangel wurzelsb ire, but the utterances of a 
State-appointed chief-teacher of great weight, influence, and 
authority. These are the lucubrations of a bishop, who must 
be credited with the knowledge that there are such sciences in 
existence as astronomy, geology, physiology, philology ; and 
however much he may wish that these mi||ht all die, so that 
YOU do “ but leave us still our old Theology,' yet he must know 
1^ this time that they do not die, but inerc^ase in strength, while 
the myths to wliich their conclubions are fatal are rapidly losing 
their hold on the minds of men. Or is all this, after all, only 
the conventional language which people, at a period of ci^isis, 
love to repeat to each other as a kind of tsKisman against defeat^ 
and which the leaders accept and shape into high-sounding pro 
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clamations, as a useful means of stimulating the spirits of their 
followers? Whatever useful results such a course may be at- 
tended with, there is one result which it rarely accomplishes. 
It rarely imposes on the outsider. 

With the object of showing the Bishop that there are such 
outsiders in the present case — in other words, that there are 
persons who by no means accept his commentaries for history, 
we shall conclude this notice by giving our view of one of these 
Hebrew heroes. We shall select David, the subject of the 
apparently last written, and in some respects most cluracteristic 
of these sketches. The enthusiasm of the Bishop for David 
finds its vent in language \vhich we should think must have 
shocked that not particularly tJiin-skinned personage himself, if 
he could Iiave heard it from one of his own prophets or priestly 
courtiers. “More by far than any other saint in the Old Testa* 
ment does he stand before us as the type of Him who hath 
suffered being tried.” “He ever drew nigh to God, the just, 
the righteous, the almighty, the all-living” (what, by the way, 
is meant by “all-living?”) “God, in whom he lived and moved 
and had his being.” In him was prefigured “ the great image of 
the One only man who was ever 'perfectly afUir the heart of 
God.’' “The history of his life is the record of his education in 
this high grace by the hand of God.” Even when he was a 
shepherd -boy tending his fathers sheep, “ doubtless the angels 
of God met him ” (where does the author find this ?). Every 
page teems with this kind of fulsome panegyiic, till at last, 
“grey as an autumn evening ends the life of the great saint, of 
the man of love, of passion, of fervour, of inspired insight, of a 
womans teiiderncssf &c, &c. ; and “ bright as the beauty of 
the morning shall be that resurrection day when he shall rise 
up afUT the likeness of liis son and of his Saviour, and be satis- 
fied with never-ending joy.” 

Now, what are the chief facts of David s career, as they stand 
plainly disclosed to us in the Old Testament narrative? He 
was born in an obscure station, but gifted with great qualities, a 
warrior, a poet-minstrel, precociously prudent in speech and 
conduct. As not uiifrequently happens in Eastern countries, 
this remarkable youth was before long introduced at court. The 
story of his having been privately anointed by Samuel seems to 
us extremely doubtful ; it was probably an after invention of the 
parti p)v^re, whose favourite candidate he w'as, and whose pens 
have supplied the world with his history after their fashion. If 
the, story be true, it will be difficult to acquit David of some- 
thing very like treason to his lawful sovereign, and if the story 
became known to Sau)?, SauFs conduct towards him is explained 
and in great degree justified. Be that as it may, some great 
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warlike achievements soon turned the attention of all Israel to 
him, and he appears to have entered into some sort of alliance 
with the heir apparent, about the nature of which there is con- 
siderable obscurity. This young prince, Jonathan, had been 
condemned to death by his father on a previous occasion, and 
had only been saved by a popular rising. We do not like to 
indulge in conjecture ; but it is certainly far from impossible 
that Jonathan may have borne his wrongs in mind, and further, 
that foreseeing the ultimate success of David, he may have 
deemed it the most prudent course to make terms with him, 
with the view of sharing the kingdom, or at least of providing 
for his own safety. And that this course would really have 
been a prudent one is shown by the fate which befell the 
descendants of Saul at the hands of the victorious David. Such 
a view is by no means inconsistent with the statement that a 
real friendship existed between the two young men. It is at 
any rate to be noticed that Saul at a subsequent period openly 
charged his son with having incited David to his treasonable 
attempts. Escaping from Sauls coiut, David fled to his friends 
the priests; first to Samuel, and afterwards to Ahiinelech. 
After a short sojourn at the court of Achish, where he feigned 
madness, he betook himself to Adullam, a place in Judah which 
has not been identified, but the supposud site of which — great 
limestone cliffs excavated in various directions — ^tould offer a 
convenient hiding-jjlace for a band of free-lances. Such a band 
David soon succeeded in gathering around him.* A single 
story which has come dovvn to us serves to reveal their modus 
operandi. One Nabal, a wealthy country gentlerniin, had the 
misfortune to find himself in J:heir vicinity. On his refusal 
to pay black-mail to the rol>ber-chief, the latter formed the 
immediate resolve of slaughtering him and all his household. 
He was deterred from this atrocity, for which he could not 
pretend a “ command from God,” and the moral guilt of which 
still ^-ests on his memory, by a visit from Abigail, Nabars 
handsome wife. Whether anything passed between them be- 
yond the interchange of beautiful sentiments in which “ the 
Lord God of Israer’ as usual figures, we do not know. What 
is certain is that a few days after the return of Abigail to 
her husband, the latter died, and David, “ blessing the Lord 
for his death, married the widow. We are not told what be- 
came of the property. At times, the band was so strong that 
they were able to beat off detachments of the Philistines and 
to hold strong cities in open revolt against their sovereign. 


* *^Davicl, the unwilling head of sUch a folio &c. — ^Bishop Wilberforce, 
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After terroriziDg over the respectable inhabitants for some 
twenty years, and finding the country too hot to hold him, 
David, in fear of Saul, passed over to the enemy. He had 
long been a traitor to his king : he did not shrink from the 
thousandfold greater guilt of turning traitor to his country.* 
He lied, as all through his career he seems to have lied, to 
Achish, king of Gath, and became a hanger-on of that heathen 
monarch. To keep his band in, and to supply the wants of his 
followers, he plundered and massacred various outlying tribes, 
persuading the king that his forays had been directed against 
Judah. Not that he was not prepared to fight against his own 
countrymen, or indeed against any one else, if the occasion 
favoured his intereata When a battle which seemed likely to 
be a decisive one for Israel was impending, David is found 
making importunate offers of his services to the enemy ! They 
appear to have known him, and to know him was to distrust 
him. He was perfectly capable of lying in wait for a critical 
moment, and then falling on the weaker party. Dismissed with 
some oriental compliments by the king, he occupied himself 
in exacting a bloody revenge from the Amalekites, having first 
consulted a magical image which his priestly fidlowers had 
plundered from a sacred shrine, and which he and they marupu- 
lated to signify the will of God.” It is remarkable that in 
his case the will of God always permitted him to carry off the 
plunder, after murdering the women and children : the very 
act for which Saul had been deposed. Saved in this way, not 
indeed from the moral guilt, but from the actual guilt of assisting 
in the overthrow of Saul and Jonathan, David consoled himself 
by composing a beautiful hymn over their remains, and then 
proceeded to. usurp their inheritance. Eleven of the twelve 
tribes adhered to their rightful allegiance, but it is not surprising 
that he should have succeeded in seducing his own tribe, the 
powerful one of Judah. There never was a crisis in their 
history when it was more necessary that the Israelites should 
remain united. What may have been the exact reasons which 
prevented the Philistines from following up their decisive victory 
we do not know, nor is it necessary here to enquire. But what 
we do know is that, only a few years before this, the Israelites 
were virtually subject to the Philistines, who would not suffer 
a smith in the land, for fear of weapons being manufactured, 
and we may be sure that, especially after such a defeat, a 

• hard and restless life drove him into settling relvcianth amongst 
the heathen people.” — Bp. Wilberforce, p. 260. How adroitly arc these words 
which we have italicized, slipped in : and what, we would ask, is the authority 
for tlieniF 
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disunited country would be in great peril from a powerful 
neighbour. Not one straw did David care for such considera- 
tions as these. For seven years he distracted his land with 
civil war, fomented for his own selfish purposes. When at last 
treason and assassination had brought to a successful issue his 
guilty designs, he proceeded to make himself secure by putting 
to death the sons of Saul in cold blood (which he had sworn in 
the most solemn manner to Saul that he never would do) on 
a flimsy pretext, which does not bear invis'igation. The only 
person that he spared was a miserable cripple, in whom it was 
impossible that he should find a serious rival, and who was the 
SOD of his bosom friend Jonathan. Even this poor creature he 
treated with gross unfairness. If we look at his wars, no con- 
queror has ever behaved with more ruthless cruelty to the 
vanquished. He always plundered, and sometimes reduced 
them to slavery ; but his general course was to massacre man, 
woman, and child (as he had proposed to treat the household of 
his own countryman, Nabal), submitting them to the most 
refined torments when their resistance tO his arms had been such 
as should have merited his esteem. In such a career, the 
murder of Uriah and the adultery with Bathsheha sink into 
insignificance, yet for reasons which we cannot now enter upon, 
they evidently attracted contemporary attention, and are now 
styled the “ one blot on David s life.'* The one blot f The last 
act of the disreputable old man was to summon to his bedside 
his son Solomon, and to communicate to the youth a dying 
charge. This Solomon had been named his successor through 
some palace intrigue, in which we may be sure that sultanas, 
eunuchs, prophets, and persons of that description were mixed 
up. Indeed we are told how Natnan, from interested motives, 
persuaded Bathsheha to allege to David a certain promise, sup- 
posed to have been given by him, Nathan at the same time 
undertaking to l>ack the lie. The dying man fell an easy 
victim to the conspiracy. He roused himself, however, suffi- 
ciently to urge, with great deliberation, upon Solomon the duty 
of violating in spirit if not in the letter an oath which he bad 
once sworn before God to one Shimei, to the effect that Shimei’s 
life should be spared. Having thus entrusted to his son the 
care of his own posthumous dishonour, he expired, almost 
literally, possibly quit© literally, with the word " blood ” fit was 
the blood of an innocent man too !) upon his lipa Whether, as 
the Bishop tells us, he be destined " to rise up at the resurrec- 
tion,” and then to be satisfied with never-ending joy,” is a 
point on which we can form no opinion. But until that event 
shall have happened, w© must object to hii receiving the appel- 
lation of a saint, unless by the figure of prolepsis or anticipation* 
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What nobody will deny is, that he was a man of genius, a 
born ruler of his kind, a great warrior, a powerful administrator 
— in short, that he was what is commonly called “a great 
monarch,” if not, according to modern ideas, a good one. He 
established a Jewish kingdom in the proper sense of the word, 
and gave it a metropolis and a dynasty and a stable position 
among other kingdoms. He suppressed what we may call the 
constitution, and set up an absolute monarchy and a standing 
army. He also instituted a harem. In short, he converted the 
pastoral rule of Saul into an oriental despotism of the most 
approved type. Whether these achievements were for the good 
or the evil of his country, they have at any rate thrown over 
his memory a halo wliich still blinds the spectator. He has 
long enjoyed, and will proI)ably always enjoy, among his 
countrymen, the same sort of reputation which Napoleon the 
First has acquired among the French. His crimes are forgotten 
or glossed over: his great deeds, which have earned captive the 
popular imagination, remain. 

Not that lie was altogether and irredeemably depraved. Not 
that there have not been worse men. We are bound, too, to 
take into account the time and the circumstances in wliich ho 
found himself. Our contention is against his being decorated 
with the title of a saint. He was attached to his own worthless 
family, and generous on occasions to hi.s friends; he was beloved 
by the masses for his popular manners. He really seems to have 
had views on the subject of the Deity in advance of his age, 
though whether this lessens or enhances his guilt it is for the 
reader to determine. “ Then he composed such beautiful 
psalms !” This is generally held to be a complete answer to 
everything which can be alleged against him. But, granting 
that he wrote them all, this kind of defence reminds us of what 
,we have heard said in relation to a distinguished living lawyer — 
“ If any one remarks that So-and so has made a false statement 
in opening his case, the answer always is, ‘ Oh, but he teaches in 
a Sunday-school !’ ” This contrast between a deeply religious 
instinct, breaking out in hymns and spiritual songs and pas- 
sionate confessions of sin when the soul's eye is turned inwards 
in moments of seclusion, and conduct the reverse of religious 
under the influence of the world’s contact, is to be met with 
every day. In David this instinct was united to poetical powers 
of the highest order, enabling him to give utterance to the lofty 
thoughts which moved his soul iu the closet, but had little effect 
upon bis active life. Not that we suppose him for a moment to 
have been a hypocrite. He doubtless felt all that he composed 
at the time of its coi^.)position. Some the sublimest moral 
dissertations in existence are from the pen of Seneca, and 
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Cranmer assisted in the compilation of a Liturgy which ranks 
deservedly next to the Bible. We think it would be a mistake 
to charge these two men with hypocrisy when they wrote : yet 
certainly the life of neither of them can be held up as an ex- 
ample. Sir Samuel Baker has given us the spoken meditation 
of an Arab Sheik, worthy of insertion in the Book of Job ; yet 
we should not be surprised to learn that the Sheik in question 
immediately afterwards rode oflf to pillage a caravan. Yet, after 
all, in these beautiful compositions which bear the name of David 
a great deal of the writer’s worse self makes its appearance. Every 
species of destruction is invoked upon his enemies, who are at the 
same time the enemies of the Lord. Everywhere the ignorance 
natural to the age manifests itself. God is essentially the God of 
David and of the Hebrew race. The rest of the world are so much 
vermin, created to be hunted down and worried and knocked on 
the head by Israel. God is to be propitiated with fatlings and 
rams and bullocks and goats. However, we are not disposed to 
deny that the existence of the David ic Psalnis does certainly 
constitute a phejiomenon when compaied with the life of the 
writer as it has been handed down to us. Our own explanation 
would be one favourable to David, for we do not believe that he 
was in reality so bad a man as the pries^ historians liave un- 
wittingly painted him : though in speaki^ of him wo have felt 
ourselves bound to adhere strictly to tlieiUnarratives. ‘Not the 
least singular part of this phenomenon is to he found in the fact 
that a man w ho could utter such sublime thoughts about the 
Deity should at times fall a victim to superstitions worthy only 
of a savage. He seems — though this is not absolutely certain — 
to have been one of the company who ‘‘ prophesied” in a state of 
nudity with Samuel and Saul sTiiJ other " prophets” who had 
received what the Wesleyaus teira “a call:' a filthy practice, 
afterwards imitated by Isaiah and Micah. However, if he did 
this, it was in his youth. In his mature years we have seen how 
he consulted on his expeditions a magical ephod, containing 
there is strong reason to suppose, the image of a scarabaeus, or 
mystical Egyptian beetle. Later on we find him dancing, again 
naked, and this time in public and before females, in honour of 
the ark, and very properly rebuked for tlius “ shamelessly un- 
covering himself” by his wife Michal, whom the priest-historian 
records to have been struck with barrenness for this utterance of 
sober sense and womanly decency I We should not have been 
surprised to read of such a performance as this last on the part 
of Uehoboam or Manasseh. But we are surprised to meet with it 
in the history of David. We are accustomed to contemplate 
him as savage and bloodthirsty, but we arel conscious of a kind 
of shock on observing him to be ridiculous. ' And yet it might 
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have been well for him if he had never done worse than lower 
the dignity of the crown and outrage the feelings of respectable 
people ; if he had danced naked in public a little more often, 
and put under the harrow and the axe fewer of his enemies — if 
absorbed in his dervish-like yells and capers he had forgotten 
to murder his legitimate princes and to corrupt his son with 
his last breath, like a Parthian dart of wickedness shot behind 
him — 

Atque utinam his potius nugis tota ilia dedisset 
Tempora ssevitisB claras quibus abstulit orbi 
Illustresque auimas impune et vindice nullo ! 




Akt. II. — Pindar. 

1. Pindari Carmin<t, Dissen, revised by Schneidewin. 

2. Bergh, Poetce Lyrici Oroici. Pars I. Pindari Carmina. 

P INDAR in spite of his great popularity among the Greeks, 
offers no exception to the rule that we know but little of 
the lives of the illustrious poets and artists of the world. 
His parents belonged to the town of Cynoscephalse ; but 
Pindar himself resided at Thebes, and speaks of Thebes as 
his native place — 0r/j3a liaTfp Ipa, That his father was called 
Daiphantus appears tolerably certain : and we may fix the date 
of his birth at about 522 I5.a He lived to the age of seventy- 
nine ; so that the flourishing period of his life exactly coincides 
with the great Persian struggle, in which he lived to see 
Hellas victorious. He had three children — a son, Daiphantus, 
and two daughters, Euraetis and Protomache. His family was 
among the noblest and most illustrious of Thebes, forming a 
branch of the ancient house of the iEgeidje, who settled both at 
Thebes and Sparta in heroic times, and offshoots from whom 
were colonists of Thera and Gyrene. Thus many of the heroes 
celebrated by Pindar, and n»any of the illustrious men to whom 
he dedicates his odes, were of his own kin. Genius for the arts 
seems to have been hereditary in the family of Pindar, as it was 
in that of Stesichorus and of Simonides ; therefore, when the 
youth showed an aptitude for poetry, his father readily acceded 
to his wishes, and se^t him to Athens to learn the art of com- 
posing for the chords from Lasos, the then famous but now for- 
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gotten antagonist of the bard of Ceos. Before his twentieth 
year, Pindar returned to Thebes and took, it is said, instruction 
from the poetesses Myrtis and Corinna. To this period of his 
artistic career belongs the oft-told tale, according to which 
Corinna bade her pupil interweave myths with bis panegyrics, 
and when, following her advice, he produced an ode in which he 
had exhausted all the Theban legends, told him Sttv 

aveipHv aXXa oX({) rcji that one ought to sow with the 

band and not with the whole sack. Against both Myrtis and 
Corinna, Pindar entered the lists of poetical contest Corinna is 
reported to have l)eateu him five times, and never to have been 
vanquished by her more illustrious rival. Pausanias hints that 
she owed her victories to her beauty, and to the fact that she 
wrote in a broad wdllolic dialect, more suited to the oars of her 
judges than Pindar’s Doric sty la The same circumstance which 
ensured her this temporary triumph may have caused her ulti- 
mate neglect The fragment we possess of Corinna — 

a) Xiyovpav Mvuprib luivya 
on ^apa t(ia llipcupow iroT epip, 

I blame the clear- voiced Myrtis for that, a woman, she con- 
tended against Pindar,” is curiously at variance with her own 
practice. Its ^Eolisms prove how local and provincial her lan- 
guaoe must have been. 

The history of Pindar’s life is the record of his poetical com- 
positions. He was essentially a professional artist, taking no 
active part in politics, letting out his muse for hire, and study- 
ing to perfect his poetry all through the perilous days of Salamis 
and Plat«a — like Michael Angelo, *wlio went on modelling and 
hewing through the sack of Rome, the fall of Florence, the de- 
cline of Italian freedom, with scarce a word to prove the anguish 
of his patriot soul. Pindar, unlike his fellow-countrymen, did 
not side with the Persians, but felt enthusiasm for Athens, (he 
"EXXa^Cf as he calls her in a dithyramb* (fr, 4). For 
this he was made Proxenos of Athens, and received a present of 
10,000 drachmas. It is also said that the Thebans fined him 
for his implied reflections upon them, and that Athens paid the 
debt These facts, if true, testify to the post of honour which a 
mighty poet occupied in Hellas, when the vox et prceterea nihil 
of a bard, inspired indeed by muses, but dependent on a patron 
for his bread, was listened to with such jealous ears by the rulers 
of great citiea The last Isthmian ode shows in what a noble 
spirit Pindar felt the dangers of Hellas during her deadly strife 


* This and all references are made to Bergk’s teV of Pindar. 
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with Persia, and how he could scarcely breathe for anxiety until 
the stone of Tantalus suspended over her had been arrested. 
In the Proeuiium he says 

“ For Oleander and his prime of beauty let some one, 0 ye youths, 
bear the glorious meed of toil to the splendid portals of his sire Tele- 
sarchus, the revel-song, which pays him for his Isthmian victory and 
for hia might in Nemean games. For him 1 too, though grieved in 
soul, am as-ked to call upon the golden muse. Freed as we are from 
miglity griefs, let us not fall into the bereavement of victorious crowns, 
nor nur.se our cares : but ceasing from vain sorrows, spread we honeyed 
song abroad thus after our great trouble : iorasmuch as of a truth 
some god hath turned aside the stone of Tantalus which hung above 
our ho.^ds — intolerable sufForing for liellas. Me verily the passing away 
of dread hath cured not of all care : yet it is ever better to notice what 
is present : fur Ireacherous time is hung above the lives of men, rolling 
the torrent of their days. Still, with I’reedom on our side, men can 
cure even these evils: and it is our duty to attend to wholesome 
hope.” 

Pindar passed his time cliiefly at Thebes, where his home was. 
But he also visited the different parts of Greece, frequently stay- 
ing at Delphi, where the iron chair on which he sat and sang, 
was long preserved ; and also journeying to the bouses of his 
patrons — Hiero of Syracuse, and presumably Theron of Agri- 
geutuni, and perhaps, too, Alexander of Macedon. Olyrnina must 
have often received him as a guest, as well as the island of ^Egina, 
where he had many friends. Odes were sent by him to Gyrene, 
to Ceos, to Rhodes — on what tablets, we may wonder, adorned 
with what caligraphy from Pindar’s stylus, in what casket worthy 
of the man who loved magnificence? The Rhodians inscjribed 
his seventh Olympian— that most radiant panegyric of the sea- 
born isle of Helios — in letters of gold on the walls of their temple 
of the Liiidian Athene. In the midst of his artistic labours, and 
while serving many patrons, Pindar, as we shall see, preserved 
his dignity and loftiness of moral cliaracter. The sale of his 
poems failed to reduce liiin to the level of sycophancy or flattery. 
He mingled panegyrics at so much the strophe with sharp 
admonitions and rebukes. Pindar is said to have died in the 
theatre at Corinth, in the arms of Theoxenos, a youth whom he 
loved greatly, and whom he has praised in the most sublime 
strains for his beauty in a Skolion, the fragment of which we 
possesa Anacreon choked by a grape-stone, Sophocles breathing 
out liis life together with the passionate lamentations of Anti- 
gone, iEschylus killed on the sea shore by the eagle whose 
flight he had watched, Empedocles committing his flery but 
turbid spirit to thA flames of Etna, Sappho drowning her sorrows 
in the surf of tha Leucadian sea, Ibycus the poet-errant, mur- 
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dered by land robbers, Euripides torn to pieces like his own 
Pentheus, Archilochus honoured in his death by an oracle that 
cursed his battle-foe, Pindar amid the plaudits of the theatre 
sinking back into the arms of his Theoxenos and dying in a 
noontide blaze of glory — these are the appropriate and dramatic 
endings which the literary gossips among the Greeks, always 
inventively ingenious, ascribed to some of their chief poets. Se 
non son veri, 807 i hen trovati. 

Some purely legendary details show the estimation in which 
Pindar was held by his countrymen. Multitudes of bees are 
said to have settled on his lips when he was an infant. Pan 
chose a hymn of his and sang it on the mountains, honouring a 
mortal poet with his divine voice. The Mother of tlie gods took 
up her dv\elling at his door. Lastly, we have the famous story 
of the preinonitic/n of his death in dreams — a legend of peculiar 
significance, when we remember that Pindar, like Sir 'Fhoinas 
Browne, believed that we are more than ourselves in our 
sleep,” and wrote : 

** All by happy fate attain 
The end that frees them from their pain ; 

And the body yields to death. 

But the shape of vital breath 
Still in life eoniinueUi ; 

It alone is heaven’s conferring : 

Sleeps it when the limbs are stirring. 

But when they sleep, in many dreams it shows 
Tlie coming consummation both of joys and woes.”* 

Just before his death, then, Pindar sent to inquire of the 
oracle of Ammon what was best^for man. Ere the answer 
came, Persephone appeared to fiiili in his sleep, and toltl him 
that he should shortly know by experience — indeed, that he had 
already solved the doubt in his last ode. Thereby Pintiar knew 
that death was in store for him ; since he had written that it was 
best for men to die, Peisephone added, that he should praise her 
in her own realm, though on earth he had not done so. The 
hymn which Pindar composed for Persephone in Hades, was 
dictated to a Theban woman by his ghost— so runs the tale — and 
written down. After his death, Pindar rece-ived more than heroic 
honours. They kept his iron chair at Delphi ; and the priest of 
Pheebus, before ho shut the temple gatei^ cried, “ Let Pindar 
the poet go in to the banquet of the god.” At Athens his statue 
was erected at the public cost. At Thebes his house was spared 
in the ruin of two sieges : 


Translated by Conington, from Fragment iS^of Dirges. 
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** Lift Dot thy spear against the Muse’s bower; 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindar, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.” • 

At Rhodes, as we have seen, an ode of his was sculptured on the 
temple walls of Pallas. Throughout the future, as long as 
Greek poetry endured, he was known emphatically by the title 
of 6 XvpiKOi'. 

Pindar was famous, as these semi-mythical stones about his 
infancy and old age indicate, for piety. Unlike Horace, who 
calls himself Parens cultor et infrequensy Pindar was a 

devout and steadfast servant of his country's gods. He dedicated 
a shrine or parpumv near his own house to the Mother of the 
gods, a statue to Zeus Ammon in Libya, and one to Hermes in 
the Theban agora. The whole of his poetry is impregnated 
with a lively sense of the divine in the world. Accepting the 
religious traditions of his ancestors with simple faith, he adds mure 
of spiritual severity and of mystical morality, than we find in 
Homer. Yet he is not superstitious or credulous. He can aflford 
to criticise the Myths like Xenophanes and Plato, refusing to 
believe that a blessed god could be a glutton. In Pindar 
indeed we see the fine flower of Hellenic religion, free from 
slavish subservience to creeds and ceremonies, capable of extract- 
ing sublime morality from mythical legends, and adding to the 
old glad joyousiKiss of the Homeric faith a deeper and more 
awful perception of Miperhuman mysteries. The philosophical 
scepticism which in Greece, after the age of Pericles, corroded 
both the fabric of mythology and the indistinct doctrines of 
theological monotheism, had not yet begun to act. 

Passing to the poetry of Pindar, we have a bard task before 
us. What can be said adequate to such a theme ? What can be left 
unsaid of the many thoughts that ought to be expressed ? At the 
time of Piudar s youth, lyrical poetiy in Greece was sinking into 
mannerism. He, by the force of his originality, gave it a wholly 
new direction, and, coming last of the great Dorian lyrists, taught 
posterity what sort of thing an ode should be. The grand pre- 
eminence of Piudar as an artist was due in a great measure to 
his personality. Frigid, austere, and splendid ; not genial like 
that of Simonides, not passionate like that of Sappho, not acrid 
like that of Archilochus ; hard as adamant, rigid in moral firm- 
neas, glittering with the strong keen light of snow ; haughty, 
aristocratic, magnificent — the unique personality of the man 
Pindar, so irresistible in its influence, so hard to characterize, is 
felt in every strophd of his odes. In his isolation and elevation 
Pindar stands like some fabled, heaveu-a spiring peak — a Matter- 
horn of solid gold ^nspicuous from afar, girdled at the base with 
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ice and snow, beaten by winds, wreathed round with steam and 
vapour, jutting a sharp and dazzling outline into cold blue 
ether. Few things that have life dare to visit him at his grand 
altitude. Glorious Avith sunlight and with stars, touched by rise 
and set of day with splendour, he shines when other lesser 
heights are dulled. Pindar among his peers is solitary. He 
had no communion with the poets of his day. He is the eagle, 
Simonides and Bacchylides are jackdaws. He soars to the em- 
pyrean ; they haunt the valley mists. Noticing this rocky, 
barren, severe, glittering solitude of Pindar s soul, critics have not 
unfrequently complained that his poems are devoid of individual 
interest. Possibly tliey have failed to comprehend and appre- 
ciate the nature of this sublime and distant genius, whose 
character, in truth, is just as marked as that of Dante or of 
Michael Angelo. 

Since we have indulged in one metaphor in the vain attempt 
to enter into some rcvjrporf with Pindar, let us proceed to 
illustrate the Pindaric influence — the impression produced 
by a sympathetic study of his odes upon the imagination 
saturated with all that is peculiar in his gorgeous style — by 
the deliberate expansion of some similes, which are by no means 
mere ornaments of rlietoric, but illustrations carefully selected 
from the multitude of images forced upon the mind during a 
detailed perusal of his poetry. One of the common names for 
Pindar is the Theban Eagle. This supplies us with the first 
image, which may be conveyed in the very words of Dante 

“ In dreams I seemed to see an eagle hovering in air on wings of gold, 
with pinions spread and ready to swoop. I thought I was on the spot 
where Ganymede wiis taken from his comrades and borne aloft to the 
celestial consistory, 1 pondered — pcrjtliventure the great bird only 
strikes this hill, and peradventure scorns to snatch elsewliere his prey. 
Then it seemed to me that, after wheeling awhile, it swooped, terrible 
like lightning, and caught me up into the sphere of flame ; and there 
1 thought that it an<l 1 both burned ; and so fiercely did the fire in 
my imagination blaze, that sleep no longer could endure, but broke.** 

This simile describes the rapidity and fierceness of Pindar's 
spirit, the atmospliere of empyreal splendour into which he bears 
us with strong wings and clinging talons. Another image may 
be borrowed from Horace, t who says : 

**Fervet immensusque ruit profundo Pindarus ore:*’ 

likening the poet to a torrent, unrestrained, roaring to the woods 
and precipices with a thundrous voice. This image does not, 
like the other, fix our attention upon the quality peculiar to 

f Carmii?. 2 , 
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Pindar among all the poets of the world — splendour, fire, the 
blaze of pure effulgenca But it does suggest another charac- 
teristic, which is the stormy violence of his song, that chafes 
within it^ limits and seems unable to advance quickly enough in 
spite of its speed. This violence of Pindars style, as of some 
snow-swollen Alpine stream, the hungry Arve or death-cold 
Lutschino, leaping and raging among granite l)oulders, has mis- 
led Horace into the notion that Pindar’s odes are without 
metrical structure : 

“numeripque fcrtur 
Loge solutis :** 

whereas we know that, while pursuing his eagle-flight to the sun, 
or thundering along his torrent-path, Pindar steadily observed 
the laws of Strophe, Antistroplie, and EpoJe witli consummate 
art. A third figure may be chosen from Pindar* himself. 

“ As when a man takes from his wealthy hand a goblet foaming 
with the dew of the grape, and gives it with healths and pledges to 
his youthful son-in-law, to bear from one home to the other home, 
golden, the crown of his possessions, honouring the feast and glorifying 
his kin, and makes him in the eyes of the assembled friends to be 
admired for his harmonious wedlock : so I, sending outpoured nectar, 
the Muse’s gift, to conquering heroes, the sweet fruit of the soul, 
greet thorn like gods, victors at Olympia and Pytho.” 

Then too he adds : “ With the lyre and with the various voices 
of flutest 1 come to Diagoras across tlie sea, chanting the wave- 
born daughter of the C.yprian goddess and the bride of Helios, 
island Rhodes.” In this pass«nge we get a lively impression of 
some of the marked qualities of Pindar. Reading his poetry is 
like quaffing wine that bubbles in a bowl of gold. Then too 
there is the picture of the poet, gorgeously attired, with his 
singing robes about him, erect upon the prow of a gilded galley, 
floating through dazzling summer-waves toward the island of his 
love, Rhodes or Sicily or ^Egina. The lyre and the flute send 
their clear sounds across the sea. We pass temple and citadel 
on shore anil promontory. The banks of oars sweep the flashing 
brine. Meanwhile the mighty poet stretches forth his golden 
cup of song to greet the princes and illustrious athletes who 
await him on the marble quays. Reading Pindar is a progress 
of this pompous kind. Pindar, as one of his critics remarks, was 
born and reared in splendour: splendour became his vital atmo- 
sphere. The epitiiet tjuXayXaog wliiuh he gives to Qirgenti, suits 

* 7th 01. 
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himself. The splendonr-loving Pindar is his name and title for 
all time. If we searcli the vocahulary of Pindar to iind what 
phrases are most frequently upon his lips, we shall be struck with 
the great preponderance of all words to indicate radiance, mag- 
nificence, lustre. To Pindar s soul splerulonr was as elemental as 
harmony to Milton's. Of the Graces, Aglaia must have been his 
favourite. Nor, love as he did the gorgt*oiisness of wealth, was it 
mere transitory pomp, the gauds and trappings of the world, 
which he admired. There must he sonH‘tliing to stir the depths 
of his soul — beaut}' of person, or perfection of art, or moral 
radiance, or ideal grandeur. The blaze of n^al magnificence 
draw's him as the sun attracts tin? eagle ; he do(\s not Hit moth- 
like about the glitnmer of m(u*e ephemeral lights. 

After these tliree figures, whicli illustrate the fiery flight, the 
torrent-fulness, the intoxicating charm of Firnlar, one remains 
by which the tnagnetic force and tumult of his poetry may be 
faintly adumbrated. He who lias watched a suns(*t attended 
by the pasdiig of a tlmiulerslorm in th»^ oulskirls of the Alps, 
from soMKi lu'ight like the Figi or the Monte Generoso, or from 
the niK'adovv -slopes of Bordites^aden — who lias secui the distant 
ranges of (ho mountains alternately (disenred by cloud and 
blazing w'itb llu* (•(mc(‘ntiatod radianr*»‘ of the sinkittg sun, while 
drifting , sends of hail and rain, tawny with surdight, glistening 
witli broken rainbows, clothe peak arnl precipice and forest in 
the golden veil of flame irrailiated vapour — who lias heard the 
thunder Udlow in the thwarting folds of hills, and w'atched the 
lightning, like a snake’s tongue, flicker at intervals amid gloom 
and glory — knows in nature's langunge what Pindar teaches 
with the tongue of art. Jt is only tiy an inflated m<‘taf)lior like 
this that, any attempt to realign the Sfiirm and Draiuj of 
Pindars style can be communicated. Go still farther afield in 
search of .similes: fancy yourself pla}ing such a inotette as 
Mozart’s Spkmivntc ie Dens in the Cha[)el of Mont St. Michel, 
which is built like a liglitliouse on a rock, at the bottom of 
which the sea is churning in a tempest— and perhap.s the ima- 
ginative equivalent will be .still more complete. But a truce to 
this fanciful building up of .similes! In ])lain critical language, 
Pindar combines the strong flight of the eagle, the irre.sistible 
force <5f the torrent, the richness of Greek wine, the majestic 
pageantry of Nature in one of her suhlirner moods. 

Like all the great lyrists of the Dorian School, Pindar com- 
posed Odes of various species — Hymns, Prosodia, Parthenia, 
Tbrenoi, Skolia, DithyraniKs, a.s well as Epinikia. Of all but 
the Epinikian odea w'e have only incon.siderable fragments left ; 
yet these are sublime and beautiful enopgh to justify us in 
believing that Pindar surpassed his rivah in the Threnoa and 
[ VoL XCVm. No. CXCIV.]— New Series, Vol. ^11. No. II. 'Y 
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the Skolion as far as in the Epiniklan Ode. Forty-four of hii 
poems we possess eutiie — fourteen Olympians, twelve Pythians 
eleven Nemearis, seven Ibthniiaiis. Of the occasions which lee 
to the composition of these odes something must he said. The 
Olympian games were held in Elis once in five yeais, during 
the summer: their prize was a wreath of wild olive. Th< 
Pythian games were held in spring, on the Crissyean plain, once 
in five years: their prizes were a wreath of laurel and a palm 
The I'leinean games weie held in the grove.s of Nemea, neai 
Cleoiiae, in Argolis, once in three years : thoir prize was a wreath 
of parsley. I'he Istlimion games were held at Corinth once in 
three years : their prize was a wn‘ath of pine, native to the spot. 
The 01\mj)ian festival honoure<l Zeus; that of Pytho, Phoebus : 
that of Nemea, Zeus ; that of the Jstlimus, Poseidon. Originally 
they were all of the nature of a Traeijyupic or national assembly 
at the shrine of some deiity local to the spot, or honoured there 
with more than ordinary reverence. I'he Isthmian games in 
particular retained a special character : instituted for an Ionian 
deity, whoso rites the men of Elis refused to acknowledge, they 
failed to unite the whole (hook lace. The (5reek games, like the 
Zwing-feste and shooting matches of Switzeiland, served as re- 
curring occa.^ions of reamion and fellowship. Their inHuence in 
preserving a Panhellenic feeding was va ry marketl. During the 
time of the foa^t, and lailoni and after, for a sufficient imiuher of 
days to .allow <»f travellers jounu'ving to and froni Olimpia and 
Delphi, hostiJiiies were suspended through llidlas: safe conduct 
was given through all states to pdgriins. One coniinon religious 
feeling animiUed all the Cr<*eks at these seasons; they met in 
rivalry, not of arms on the batthMieid, hut ol' personal prowess in 
the lists. And though the varfoTis families of the Hellenic stock 
were never united, yet th(*ir games gave them a coiiunon object, 
and tendinl to the ddfu.sion of ideas. 

Let ns paiisti to imagine the scene whicli the neighbourhood of 
Olympia must have preserite<l, as the great Derhy-day of the 
Greek race approached— a Derby-day, however, consecrated by 
religion, dignified by patriotic pride, adorned with Art. The 
full blaze of summer is overhead; plain and hill-side afford no 
shade hut wdiat llui spare branches of the olive and a few spread- 
ing piiK‘S afford. Along the roads throng pilgrims and deputies, 
private persons journeying rnodesth', and public ambassadors 
gorgeously equipped at the e.xpimse of their state. Strangers 
from Sicily or Gyrene or Magna Cra.'cia, land from galleys on the 
coast of Elis. Then there are the athletes with their trainers — men 
who have been in riule exercise for the piescrihed ten months, 
and whose limbs are iy the bloom of manly or of boyish strength. 
Sage^ like Gorgias o^Prodikus or Protagoras, aie on their way, 
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escorted by bands of disciples, eager to engage each other in 
debate beneath the porticoes of the Olympian Zeiia Thales or 
Anaxagoras arrives, big with a new theory of the universe. His- 
torians like Herodotus are carrying their scrolls to read before 
assembled Hellas. Epic poets and rhapsodes are furnished with 
tales of heroes, freshly coined from their own brains, or conned 
with care from Homer. Rich men bring chariots for racing or 
display ; the more a man spends at Olympia, the more lie honours 
his native city. Women, we need not doubt, are also on the 
road — Hetaine from Corinth and Cyprus and Ionia Sculptors 
bring models of their skill. Potters exhibit new shapes of vases, 
with scrolls of honeysuckle wreathing round the pictured imago 
of some handsome boy, to attract the eyt*s of buyers. Painters 
have th('ir tablets and colours ready. Apart from these more 
gay and giddy servants of the public ta^Le, are st.itesruen and 
dijilomatists, plenipotentiaries despatclnul to feel the pulse of 
llelhis, negotiators seeking opportunities for safe iliscussiou of 
the alfairs of rival cities. Every active brain or curious eye, or 
wanton lioart, or well-trained limb, or skilful hand, or knavish 
wit may find its lit employment here. A meiliieval pilgrimage to 
St. James of Compofttella or St. 'J'honias of (J.interbury was no- 
thing to this exodus i)f wit in Greece. 

As they approached Olympia, a sphmdid scene burst upon the 
travellers’ I'jes — the plain of Elis, rich, (leefi-meadowhd, hoary 
witli olive trees. One cried to the titlier. There is the hill of 
Cronios ! There is tlic grove of Altis ! Thither Hows Alpheus 
to the sea! Those white and glittering statues are the portraits 
of the victors ! That temple is the house of everlasting Zeus; 
beneath its roof sits the Thuudeircr of PlieiJias! Every step 
made the journey mure exciting, iiy the bed of the Alpheus, 
tawny in midsummer with dusty oleander- blossoms, the pilgrims 
passoil. At last they entered the precincts of Olympian Zeus ; 
the sjicreJ enclosure is alive with men ; the statues among the 
trees are scarcely more wonder wortny in their glittering marble 
than are the bodies of the athletes moving beneath them. The 
first preoccupation of every Greek who visited Olympia, was 
to See tlie statue of Zeus, Not to have gazed upon this master- 
piece of Pheidias was, according to a Greek proverb, the unhap- 
piue.ss of life. In this, his greut(*st work, the Athenian sculptor 
touched the highest point of art, and inearnaled the most sublime 
conception of Greek religious thought. The god was seated on 
his throne ; but, even so, the image rose to the height of forty 
feet, wrought of pure ivory and gold. At his feet stood figures 
symbolical of victory in the Olympian games ; among them the 
portrait of Pantarkes, himself a victor, the yo'jth whom Pheidias 
loved. In designing his great statue the scuiotor had in luiml 
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those lines of HoTner which describe Zens nodding his ambrosial 
locks, and shaking Olympns. That he had succeeded in pre- 
senting to the eye all that the Gn^ek race could imagine of god- 
like power and holiness and peace, was attested not only by the 
universal voice of Hellas, but also by tfie Romans who gazed as 
conquerors upon the god. Lucius Panins ililinilius, we are told, 
after the battle of l^ydna, swept Greece, and corning to Olympia, 
saw the Pheidiari Zeus. He shurhlcrod, and exclaimed that he 
had set mortal eyes upon the deity incarnate. Yet Panins was 
a Roman trampling with his legionaries the subject states of 
fallen Hellas. Cicero, too, proclaimed that Pheidias had copied 
nothing human, but had carved the ideal image existing in an 
inspired mind. 

Zeus, it must be remembered, was the supreme god of the 
Aryfin race, the purest divinity ot the Greek cnltns. He was 
called Father, Sire of gods and men. Therefore his presence in 
the Panhellenic temple was peculiarly appropriate and awe- 
inspiring. We may imagine the feelings of an athh^te coming to 
struggle for the fame (»f his own city, when fie first approached 
this statue in the august Olympian shrine. The games were held 
at the lime <»f a full moon; through the hypn'thral (>p<*ning of 
the temple-roof fell the silver ^a 3 ^s aslant upon thosti solemn 
linonmenls, m.Mking the glow of ivory and gold more solemn in 
the dimness of a. wondrous gloom. 

Presidmjts chosen from the people of Elis and named 
Hcdlauodikai, awarded the prizes and controlled the conduet of 
the games. From their decision, in ca.ses of doiil)t, there was a 
final appeal to tlie assembly of Elis. In the morning the lieralds 
opened the lists with tliisf proclamation: “Now begins the 
contest of the noble games , liTne fells you to delay no longer.’' 
When the runners were ready, the heralds started them with 
these, words, “ Put your feet to tlie line and run.’' At the end 
of the day they cried, Now ceases the contest of the noble 
games ; time tells you to delay no longer.” The victor was 
crowned with wild olives, and led by his friends to the temple of 
Zeus. On the way they shouted the old Archilochian chorus, 
Ti/vtXXa KaWiviKt, to Avhich Pindar alludes in the beginning of 
his 9th Olympian: “The song of Archilochus sounded at 
Olympia, the triple cry of Hail Victorious ! was enough for 
Epharmostos, leading the revel by tlie Cronian hill with I)is 
bold comrades. But now, frotn the far-darting bows of the 
Muses approach Zeus of the blazing thunder and the holy jut- 
ting land of Elis with the.se mightier shafts." Sacrifice and 
lianquet took place in the evening ; and happy was the athlete 
who, iu this supreiryj moment, was greeted by Pindar with atten- 

* Orat. i?9. 
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dant chorus and musicians of the flute and lyre. Three Olym* 
pians, which seem to have been composed and chanted on the 
spot, survive — the 4th, tlm 8th, the lOlh. The Proeinia to 
these odes, two of which are remarkably short, indicating* the 
haste in which they had been prepared, ^ufliciently csfablish this 
fact. “Supreme hurler of the thunderbolt that never tires, 
Zeus I Thy lestival recurring with the se ason brings me with 
sound of lyre and song to witness august games.” “ Parent of 
golden-crowned contests, Olympia, mistress of trutli,” &c. But 
it could not bif expected that the more elaboiale of Ihiidar’s com- 
positions sliould be ready on such occ/isions. 1 1 usually happened 
that the victor either found Pindar at Olympia, or sent a message 
to liim at Thebes, and bespoke an ode, adding gifts in accordance 
with the poet’s lauk and fame. Then Pindar composed his 
Epinikian, which was sung when the coiujiuTor returned to his 
own city. The ode would be repeated on successive annivcTsaries 
at bail j nets, sacrificial fe.^tlvah, and processions in honour of the 
victory. Thu i)th Olympian, vvhicli has been already quoted, 
was, for cxainph*, sung at a banquet in honour of E[>harmostos 
of Opus, after the altar of Ajux, son of OYleus, had been crowned. 
Pindar, as wo find from fie<|Uenl allusions in ihc odes, had such 
a pr«jss of work ilnit he often delayed st riding hir. poems at the 
proper time, ami liad to excuse himself for neglect. In the 
secontl Isthmian he Kjcords a delay of two years. VVe may add 
that he did not disdain to accept money for his toil. In the 
1 1th Pythian he says: ^ Muse, it is thy part, since thou hast 
contracted to give tliy voice for goitl, to set it going in various 
ways.'' In the Proemiuin to the second Isthmian he somewhat 
bitterly laments the necessity that made him soil his songs. 

“The men of old, Tlinusybulus, who climbed tlm cluiriot of the 
gold-crowned Musc>, and received a famous lyre, lightly shot their 
arrows of honey-voiced liyinus in praise of boys, of him whose beauty 
kept the summer bloom of youtli, that swectcnt souvenir of A})Iirodite 
throned in joy- Por the Muse as yet loved not gain, nor worked for 
hire, nor were sweet and tender stuigs with silvered faces sold by 
Terpsichore. Jiut now faho bids us keep the Argive’s speech in mind; 
and verily it hits the truth ; that Money, Money, Money makes the 
man. He spoke it when deserted of his riches and his friends.” 

Yet we must not suppose that Pimlar sang slavishly the praise 
of every bidder. He was never fulsome in his panegyric. He 
knew how to mingle eulogy with admonition. If his theme be 
tlie wealth of a tyrant like Hiero, he reminds him of the dangers 
of aiiibitiou and the crime of avarice. Arkesilaus of Gyrene is 
warned^ to remit his sentence of banishment in favoui^ of a 
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powerful exile. Tictorfi, puffed up with the pride of their achieve- 
ments, hear from him how variable is the life of man, how all 
men are mere creatures of a day. Handsome youths are ad- 
monished to beware of lawlessness and shun incontinence. Thus 
Pindar, while suiting his praises to the persons celebrated, 
always interweaves an appropriate precept of morality. There 
was notin' ng that he hated more than flattery and avarice, and 
grasping after higher honours than became his station. In him 
more than in any other poet, were apparent thti Greek virtues of 
tvKoofiia, <Tf»)0porTev»/, and all the qualities which were summed up 
in the motto ayav. Those who are curious to learn Pindar’s 

opinions on these points may consult the following passages :* 
Nem. viii. 32 ; Nem. vii. 95 ; Pyth. xi. 50 ; Isthm. vii. 40; Isthm. 
v. 14; and lastly, Pyth. x. 22, which contains this truly beautiful 
description of a thoroughly successful life, as imagined by a 
Greek : 

** Tliat man is hap|)y and son^worthy by the skilled, who, victorious 
hy might nf hand or vigour of toot, achieves the greatest prizes with 
daring and with strengtl) ; and who in his lifetime sees his son, wliilo 
yet a hoy, crowned happily with Pythian wreaths. The brazen 
heaven, it is true, is inaeeessible to him ; hut wliat soever joys we race 
of mortals touch, he reaches to the farthest voyage.” 

With this wo may compare the story of happy lives told by 
Croesus to Solon, and the celebrated four lines ot Simonides: — 
“ Health is best for a mortal man ; next beauty ; thirdly, well- 
gotten wealth ; fourthly, the pleasure of youth among friends.” 

• "Hateful of a truth, even in days of old, was treacherous blandishment, 
attendant of wily w'onK, designiii? guile, nu'sehirf making . blander, which loves 
to wrest the splendour of fame and to'w.amtain the unreal honours of ignoble 
lucu. Never may such he luy temper, Zeus, our father! but may 1 follow the 
])lain paths of life, lhal, dying, I may leave no foul fume to my children. Some 
pray for gold, and some for vast lands ; but 1 to |»lease my country men, and so 
to bide my limbs beneath the earth, praising where ]>raise is due, and saving 
blame for sinful men. Virtue grows and blooms, like a tree that shoots up 
tinder fostering dews, when skilled men and just raise it towards the liquid 

air.” " Among my fellow-citizens I look with brightness in my eye, 

not having oversiejqied due bounds, and having rcnioved from before rny feet 

all violence. May luture time come kindly to me.” "May 1 obtain 

from he.iv(‘n the desire of what is right, aiming at things within my powers in 
my prime of life. For linding, as 1 do, that the middle status m a city 
flourishes with more lasting pro,sperity, I depreciate the Jot of kings, and I 

aspire to excelleuec within the scope of all.” “ Passing the pleasure 

of the days 1 gently glide toward old age and man’s destined end : for all alike 
we die : yet is our fortune unequal ; and if a man seek far, short is his strength 
to reach the brazen seat of the gods: verily winged Pegasus cast his lord 
Belleropbon, who sought to come into tiie dwellings of the lieaven, unto the 

company of Zeus.” ** Seek not to be Zeus mort^ fortunes 

are for mortal men.” / 
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Closely connected with Pindars ethical beliefs were his reli- 
gious notions, which were both peculiar and profound. Two 
things with regard to his theoh »gy deserve especial notice — its 
conscious criticism of existing legends, and its strong Pythago- 
rean bias, both combined with true Hellenic orthodoxy in all 
essentials. One of the greatest difficulties in forming an €'xact 
estimate of the creed of a philosophical Greek intellect, is to 
know how to value the admixture of scientific scepticism on the 
one hand, and of purer theism on the other. About Pindars 
time the body of Hellenic mythology was being invaded by a 
double process of destructive and constructive criticism. Xeno- 
phanes, for example, very pl.iinly denounced as absurd the an- 
thropomorphic PantluMm made in the image of man. while he 
endeavoured to sub*<titute a cultus of the One God, indivisible 
and incogni.Srable. Plato still further developed the elements 
suggested by Xenophanes. But th(*re was some inhf^rent inca- 
pacity in the Greek inttdlect for arrivitig at monotheism by a 
process of rarefaction and purification. The destructive criticism 
which in Xenophanes, Pindar, and Plato had assailed the grosser 
myths, dwindled into unfruitful scepticism. Tlie attempts at 
constructirjg a rational tl)er)sopliy ended in metaphysics Morality 
was studied as a separate branch of investigation, independent of 
destructive criticism and religious (lonstruction. Meanwhile the 
popular polytheism continued to flourish, though euft'chled, de- 
generate, and disconnected from the iiohlerimpnlse.sof poetry and 
art. In Pindar the process of decad<*nce had not begun. lie stood 
at the very apex which it w'as possible for a religious Greek to 
reach — combining the a}stheticalh^ ennobling (uithusiasrn for the 
old Greek deities with so much critical activity as enabled him 
to reject the grosser myths, anu'Vith t hat moderate amount of 
theological mysticism which the unassisted intellect of the Greeks 
seemed capable of receiving without degeneracy into puerile su- 
perstition. The first Olympian ode contains the most decided 
pas.sages in illustration of his critical independence of judg- 
ment : 

Impos.sible is it for me to cnll one of the blessed ones a glutton : 

I starfd aloof: loss hath often overtaken evil speakers.*’ 

Again : 

« Truly many things are wonderful ; and it may be that in som 
cases fables dressed up with cunning fictions beyond the true account 
falsify the traditions of men. Hut Grace of Song, which is the author 
of all delicious things for mortals, by giving to these myths acceptance, 
ofbtimes makes even wrhat is incredible to be credible : but succeeding 
time gives the most certain evidence of truth; 'and for a man to speak 
nobly of the gods is seemly ; for so the blame is less.” 
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These two passages suffice to prove how freely Pindar handled 
the myths, uot indeed exposing them to the corrosive action of 
mere scepticism, but testing therrr^ by the higlier standard of the 
healthy human conscience. When he refuses to believe that the 
immortals were caiiiiibals and eat the limbs of Pelops, he is like 
a rationalist avowing his disbelief in the doctiincof eternal dara- 
uatioD. His doubt does not proceed from irreligion, but from 
faith in the iniinutuhle holiness of the gods, who set the ideal 
standard of humau morality. What seems to him false in the 
mylhs, he attributes to the accretions of ignorant opinion and 
vain fancy round Uie truth. 

The mystical element (if Pindar’s creed, whether we call it 
Orphic or Pythagorean, is remarkable for a dtjfinite belief in the 
future life, iiichidiiig a system of rewards and jninishinents, for 
the assui tion of the supreme tribunal of conscience,! and finally, 
for a reliance on rites (jf pnrilication. Tl)e most splendid pas- 
sage in which these opinions are expressed by Pindar, is that 
portion of the second Olympian, in which he d escribes the tor- 
ments of the wicked and the blessings of the just beyoud the 
grave : — 

“Among the dead, sinful souls at once pay ]>enalty, and the crimes 
done in this realm of Z(*us are judged beneath the earth by one who 
gives sentonee under diixs lu'cessitv. 

“ liut tile good, enjoying perpetual sunlight (^(pially by night and 
day, reeeive a life ni.'re free Irom woes than this of ours ; tliey trouble 
not the earth with .stivnuth of hand, nor the water of the sea for 
scanty susUmanee ; but with the honoured of the gods, who delighted 
in tile keeping of their oath, they pass a tearless age: the others bear 
woe on which no eye <;an bear to Idok. Those who have thriee en- 
dured on either side the grave in keep their s[>irits wholly free from 
crime, jouriu'y on the road of Zeus to the tower of Cronos : where round 
the islands lilovv breezes ocean-borne ; and llowers of gold burn some 
on the land from radiant trees, and oiliers the wave feeils ; with neck- 
laces whereof tliey twine their hands and brows, in the just decrees of 
Ithadamantbus, whom the father, the son of earth, has tor a perpetual 
colleague, lie who is the .spouse of Jtliea throned above all gods. 


* Compare for a similar freedom of judgmeut Antigone’s famous speech on 
the unwritten Laws. 

t The cuiibcience forms a strong point in the (‘thical systems of many of 
the ancients, especially of J’latu, of Lucretius, of Persi us— authors otlierwise 
dissimilar enough as represeuiiug three (iistiuct species of thought. In My- 
thology it reeoives an impurIV.ct embodiment in ihc Erinnys, who, however, 
ire spiritual I orces acting from without, rather than from withiu, upon the 
criminal. Purity ing rites belonged to the Mysteries or rcXerac; they 
formbd a promineul feature in the Ethics of Empedocles and Pythagoras, and 
an int(;gral part, of the cilltus of Apollo and the nether deities. Pliiiosopliers 
like Plato rejected them as pertaining to ceremonial superstition. 
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“ Pelens and Cadmus are numbered among^ these : and thither was 
Achilles brought by his mother when slie swiived the heart of Zeus 
with prayer ; lie who slew Hector, the invincible firm pillar of Troy, 
and gave Cycnus to death and Eo’s ^Ethiopian son.** 

The following fragments from Threnoi* translated by Professor 
Conington: 

“ They from whom Persephone 
l)ue atonement shall receive 
For the things that made to grieve, 

To the upper sunlight she 
Seiideth back their souls once more, 

Soon as winters eight are o’er. 

From those blessed spirits spring 
JMany a great and goodly king, 
idaiiy a man of gh>\ving might, 

Man}" a wi>e and h anied wdght ; 

And while al'tei days endure, 

Men esteem them licroes pure.” 

And again : 

Shines for them the sun’s warm glow 
When ’tis darkness here below : 

And the ground before their towers. 

Meadow-land with purple flowers, 

Teems wdtli incense-bearing treeii, 

Teems with fruit of golden slieen. 

Some ill steed and wrestling feat, 

Some in dice take ])leasure sweet, 

Some in harping: at their side 
Hlooins tile spriiig in all her [iridc. 

Fragrance all ahoul; is blown 
O’er that country of desire, 

Ever as rich gifts are thr(»wu 
Freely on the far-scen lire, 

]$luziiig from the altar-stone. 

‘ * * * * * 

But the souls of the profane, 

Far from heaven removed below, 

Flit on earth in murderous pain 

’Neath the unyielding yoke of woe ; 

While pious spirits tenant ing the sky 
Chant praises to the mighty one on high.” 

For Pindar s conception of the destinies of frail humanity, take 
this sublime but melancholy ending to an odef which has been 
full of triumphant exultation ; “ Brief is the growing time of joy 


Bunsen’s ** God in History/* vol. IL p. Ill and '^36. t PytL. viii. 
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for mortals, and briefly too doth its flower fall to earth shaken by 
fell fate. Things of a day 1 what are we — the great man, and 
the man of nought ? A shadow’s dream is man. But when the 
splendour that God gives descends, then there remains a radiant 
light and gladsome light for mortals/' ('ompare with this the 
opening of the sixth Nemean : 

“ One is the race of men, and one the race of gods ; from one 
mother we both drew breath. But a total difference of force divides 
us, since man’s might is nought, while brazen heaven abideth a sure 
seat for aye. Nevertheless, wc are not all unlike immortals either 
in our mighty soul or strength of limb, though we know not to what 
end of night or day our fate hath written down for us to run.” 

Passing to the consideration of Pindar purely as an artist, we 
may first examine tlie structure of his odes, and then illustrate 
the qualities of his poetry by reference to some of the more 
splendid* Proemia and descriptions. The task which lay before 
him wluin he undertook to celebrate a victory at one of the Greek 
games, was tliis. Some rich man had won a race with his chariot 
and horses, or some strong man had conquered his competitors 
by activity or force of limb. Pindar bad to praise the rich man 
for his wealth and liberality, the strong man for liis endurance of 
training atul personal courage or dexterity. In both cases the 
victor migJit be felicitated on his good fortune — on the piece of 
luck which had befallen him ; ainl if he were of comely person or 
illustrious blood, tbest' also offered topics for (xmgratulation. The 
three chief commonplaces of Pindar, therefore, are oXftog, aptrii, 
evTvxiQy wealth or prosperity, manliness or spirit, and blessings 
independent of both, god-given, not acquired. But it could not be 
that a great poet should rin^the changes only on these three 
subjects, or* content himself with describing the actual contest, 
which probably he had not witnessed. Consequently Pindar 
illustrates his odes with myths or stories bearing more or less 
closely on the circumstances of his hero. Sometimes he celebrates 
the victors ancestry, as in the famous sixth Olympian in which 
the hisiory of the lamido; is given ; sometimes his city, as in the 
seventh Olympian where lie describes the birthplace of Diagoras, 
the island Rhodes ; sometimes he dwells upon an incident in the 
hero’s life, as when in the third Pythian the illness of Hiero 
suggests the legend of Asklepios and Cheiron ; sometimes a 
recent event, like the eruption of Etna, alluded to in the first 
Pythian, gives colour to his ode ; sometimes as in the case of 
the last Pythian, where the story of Medusa is narrated, the 
legendary matter is introduced to specialize the nature of the 
contest The victory itself is hardly touclied upon : the allusions 
to oXfioQ, aptn'iy tvTvxia, though frequent and interwoven with 
the texture of the ede, are brief: the whole poetic fabric is so 
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designed as to be appropriate to the occasion and yet indepen- 
dent of it. Therefore Pin<iar's odes have not perished with the 
memory of the events to which they owed their composition. 

Pindars peculiar treatment of the Epinikian ode may best 
be illustrated by analysing the structure of one or two of them. 
But first take this translation of one of the shorter and simpler 
of the series — the twelfth Pydiian : 

“ To tliee, fairest of earthly towns, T pray — 

Thou splendour-lover, throne of Proser}>ine, 

Piled o’er Girgenti’s slopes, that feed alway 
Pat sheep I — with graee of gods and mc'ii incline. 

Great (juetMi, to take this IVthiaii erown and own 
Midas; for he of all the Greeks, thy son, 

Hath triumphed in the art which Pallas won, 

Weaving of fierce Gorgoiiian tlireats the dolorous moan. 

She from the snake-encircled hideous head 
or rnaiilens heard the wailful dirges ll.)W, 

What time tiie thinl of those fell Si.s^crs bled 
By Perseus’ liaiid, who brought the destined woo 
'J’o vexed St riphns, lie on Phorkys’ brood 
Wrouglit ruin, and on ]*oIydectes laid 
Stern penance for bis mother’s servitude, 

And for her forceful wedlock, when he slow the maid 

Medusa. He by living gold, they say, 

Was got on B.mae: but Pallas bore 
Her hero through tho‘<e toils, and wrought the lay 
Of full-voiced flute.s to mock tin* ghastly roar 
Of those strong jaw^s of grim Euriale : 

A goddess made and gave to men the flute. 

The fountain-head of many a strain to be, 

That ne’er at game or nation’s feast it might be mute, 

Sounding through subtle brass and*voiceful reeds, 

W’hiuh near the city of the Grace.s spring 

By fair Cephissus, faithful to the needs 

Of dancers. Lo ! there cometh no good thing 

Apart from toils to mortals, though to-day 

Heaven crown their deeds : yet shun w^e not the laws 

Of Fate ; for time^ impend when chance withdraws 

What most we hoped, and what we hoped not gives for aye. 

Here it will be seen that Pindar introduces bis subject with a 
panegyric of Girgenti, his hero's birthplace. Then he names 
Midas, and tells the kind of triumph he has gained. This leads 
him to the legend of Medu.sa, The whole is concluded with 
moral reflections on the influence of Fate over human destinies. 
The structure of the sixth Pythian is also very simple. “I 
build an indestructible treasure-house of praise mr Xenocrates 
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[lines 1 — 18], which Thrasybulus, his son, gained for him ; as 
Antilochus died for Nestor [19 — 43], so Thrasybulus has done 
what a son could for his father [44 -46] ; wise and fair is he 
in his youth ; his company is sweeter than the honeycomb 
[47 — 54]/' One of the longest odes, the fourth Pythian, is con- 
structed thus ; Muse ! celebrate^ Arkesilaus [1 — 5]. Gyrene, 
Arkesilaus' home ; its foundation and the oracle given to Battus 
[5 — 69 J. The tale of the Argonauts, ancestors of tlie founders 
of Thera and of Gyrene [C9 — -62]. Advice to Arkesilaus in the 
interest of Jleniophilus [263 — 299]/’ Here the victory at Pytbo 
is but once liriofiy alluded to [line 64]. The whole ode consists 
of pedigree and jjolitical admonition, either directly administered 
at the end, or covertly conveyed through the example of Poleus. 
The sixth Olyriipinn, which contaiiis the pe<ligree of the Iamida 3 , 
is framed on similar principles. The third Pythian introduces 
its mythology by a ditferent method : “I wish 1 could restore 
Cheiron, the healer and the tutor of Asklepios, to life [1 — 7]. 
3 ho story of Koroiiis, her sou Asklepios, and IJippolytiis [7 — 58], 
Moral, to be content and submit to mortality [58 — 62]. Yet 
would that Gheiron might return and heal Hiero [62 — 76] ! I 
will j)ray ; and do you, lliero, remember that Heaven gives one 
blessing and two curses, and that not even Cadmus and Peleus 
were always lortunate [17 — 10()]. May 1 suit myself always to 
iny foitmie [107 — 115]!” 'riie whole of this ode relates to 
Hiero’s illiu'ss, and warns him of vicissitudes : even the episode 
of Koronis and Asklepios contains a covert warning against arro- 
gance, while it gracefully alludes to Hiero s health. 

3’lie originality and splendour of Pinilar are most noticeable in 
tlie 0[)eniijgs of his odes — the Proeinia, as they are technically 
called. li would appear tliiat he possessed uu inexhaustible 
storehouse of splendid imagery, from which to draw new thoughts 
for the comnienccniuiit of liis poems. In this region, which most 
poets liud but barren, he displayed the fullest vigour and fertility 
ot fancy. Sometimes, but rarely, the opening is simple, as in the 
second Olympian : “Hymns that rule the lyre! what god, what 
hero, what man shall we make famous ?” Or the ninth Pythian : 
“ 1 wish to proclaim, by help of the deep-girdled graces, brazen- 
shiclded Telesicrates, Pythian victor,” &;c. Hather more complex 
are the following: Nem. iv. “The joy of the feast is the best 
I)hysicmn after toil ; but songs, the wise daughters of the Muses, 
soothe the victor with their touch : warm water does not so 
refresh and supple weary limbs as praise attended by the lyre 
or again: 01. xi. “There is a time when men have greatest 
need of winds; there is when heaven’s showers of rain, children 
of the cloud, are sorest souglit fur. But if a man achieves a 
victory with toil, then sweet-voiced hymns arise as the beginning 
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of future fame/* &c. &c. But soon we pnss into a more gorgeous 
region. “ As when with goMen columns rean d henenth the well- 
walled palace- porch we build a splendiil hall, so will I, build my 
song. At the beginning of the work we iT)Ust make the portal 
radiant.”* Or again : “No carver of statues am I, to fashion 
figures stationary on their pede^tal ; but come, sweet song ! on 
every arg(»sy and skiff set forth from jKgina to ])roelairn that 
Pylheas, Lampon s son, by strenL^th of might victor in Nenioa n 
games, upon whose chin and cheek you see not vet the tender 
mother of the vine-flovver, summers bloom/* t Or again : 
“Hallowed bloom of youth, herald of Aphrodite’s ambrosial 
pleasures, who resting on the eyelids of maidcuis and of boys, 
bearest one aloft with gentle hands, but another vvith rude com- 
pulsion !*’J Or once again, in a still grander style : 

“ Listtai ! for vrrily it is of beauty's (juecn, or of tlu' maiden-god- 
desses of triumph, that we turn the glelic, a))proaeliitig the rocUy 
centre of tin* «l(*e])-voiml earth : where for th(‘ blest KiimwMiidx* and 
stream ’Wa>hed A(‘n»ga«, yea, and for Xenoersites is built a tnnisure- 
liouse of I'vthian hymns in the goM<*n Apollonian vale. This, no 
voice of winter, driving on the wings of winil tlu* pitiless army of the 
rushing cloud, no hurricane, shall toss, storm-lashed with pelibles of 
the tip-torn lieach, into the briny oe<*ati caves : i)ut in pure light its 
gloriotis faee shall speak the viihory that brings a common fatne on 
thy sire Tbrasybulus and tliy race, remaining in the witidings of 
Crishajan vallev.s.’'§ 

We have already seen bow Pindar compare.s liis odf'S to 
arrows, to sun-soaring eagles, to flowtrs of the Muses, to wine in 
golden goblets, to water, to a shrine which no years will fret 
away. Another strange figiire|| may ho rpioted from the third 
Neinean [line 7(»] : “ 1 send to thee this honey mingled with 
white milk : the <lew' of their mingling iiangs aroutid the howl; a 
draught of song, flowing liirongh thf^ .dO(;lian breath of flutes.*' 
It will be perc<‘ived that to what is called confu.sion of metaphor 
Pindar shows a lordly indifference. Swift and sudden lii.stre, the 
luminousness of a meteor, marks thi.s monarcli of lyric song. Tie 
grasps an image, gives it a form of bronze, irradiates it with the 
fire of flame or down-poured sunlight. 

To do justice to Piiidar*s power of narrative by extracts and 
translations is impossible. No author suffers more by mutilation 
and by the attempt to express in another language and another 
rhythm what he has elal>orately fashioned. Yet it may be 
allowed us to direct attention to the rapidity with which the 
burning of Coroni (Pyth. iii. 38), and the birth of Rhodes from 


• 01. vi. f Ncm. V, X Nem. viii. 

§ Pjtb, vi II Compare too, Nem. vii. 11, 02, 77. 
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the sea (01. vii. 54), are told in words tlie grandest, simplest, 
and most energetic that could be found. This is the birth of 
lamoa, (01. vi. 39) : 

“ Nor could she hide from jEpytus the seed 
Divine: but he to Pvtho, showing care, 

Journeyed, to gain for tliis groat woe some rede ; 

She loosening her crimson girdle fair, 

And setting on the ground In r silver jar, 

Beneath the darksome tliicket hare a son, 

Within whose soul ilauicd godhead-like a star ; 

And to her aid the g()ld(‘n-liaired sent down 
Mild Kleithuia and the awful Fates, 

Who stood beside, while from the yearning gates 

Of ( hildbirtb, with a brief and joyous pain, 

Oame Jarnos into the light, whom slie therewith 
Sore-grieving left upon the grass: amain 

By gods’ decrt'c two bright-eyed servients lithe 
Tended, and with the harmless venom led 
Of bees, the boy ; nor ceased they to provide 
Due nurture. But the king, what time he sped 
Homeward from rocky Bytho, to his side 
Called all his liouselndd, asking of the son 
liorii of Fvadne, for he said that none 

But'BliOibus was the sire, and be should be 
Chief for his prophecy ’mid nu»rtal men. 

Nor shoulil his children’s seed have end. Thus ho 
Uttered the words oracular; and then 
They swore they had not heard or seen the child, 

Now five days old; but be within the ned 
And thick-entangled woodhind boskage wihl, 

His limbs Tnid gulden beams and jnirple brede 
Of gillyllowers deeji-si^ikcn, lay; wherefore 
He by his mother’s wish for all time bore 

That deathless name. Ibit wTicn be plucked the flow'er 
Of golden-wreatlied youth, be went and stood 
Midmost Alpbeus, at the midnight hour, 

And called u[)on the ruler of the Hood, 

His ance>tor Poseidon, and the lord 

Of god-built Delos, praying be might bear 
Some honour Tnid the people. T’heii the word 
Uospoiisive of his sire upon the air 
Sounded ; — “ Arise, my son, follow^ the voice, 

Yea, to the land wherein all men rejoice!” 

. So enme they to the high untrodden mound 
Of Cronios ; and tliere a double share 
Of prophecy on luinos was bound. 

Both of tlie voice that knows no lie to bear 
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Immortal words, and next, when Heracles, 

Hold in his counsels, unto Pisa came, 

Pounding the festivals of sacred peace 

And mighty eoinhats for his lather’s fame. 

Then on the topmost altar of Jove's hill, 

The seat of sooth oracular to fill. 

After so much praise of Pindar’s style, we must confess that 
he has faults. One of these is notonously tumidity — an over- 
blown exaggt'ration of phrase. For example, when lie wants to 
express that lie cannot enlarge on the fame of /Egina, but will 
relate as quickly as he can the achievements of Aristomenes 
which he has uiidertakon, he says: — “But I am not at leisure 
to consecrate tlie whole long tale to the lyre and delicate voice, 
lest satiety should ccune and cause annoy : but that which is 
before my feet shall go at running speed— thy affair, my boy — 
the latest of the noble deeds made winged by means of my* art.”* 
The imaginative force which enabled him to create epithets like 

to put them exactly in tficir proper 
places, like blocks of gloaiuiug alabaster r»' of glowing porphyry — 
for the architectural power over language is eminent in Pindar— 
the Titanic faculty of language which produced such phrases as 
aBafiavTOQ if <ti6ii/jou Ki\aXKivTai fdXtuvav KU^fStav (jtXoyf, 

did also betiay him into expnssions as pompons and frigid as 

these — TroiK’iAcK^dp/uyyoc aoiSac . er\^utv()nviiu •r doiSa 

hOvpanliwv, These, poured forth by Pindar in the insolence of 
prodigality, when imitated by inferior poets, pioduced that in- 
flated manner of lyrical diction wdiich Aristophanes ridicules in 
“ Kinesias.” Tlie same may be said about his mixed metaphors, 
of which the following are fair examples : — 

Tofur l\u) ny lirl yXwerfr^ aKoiiuj Xiyvfiag 

u yL iQiXnvra iryoatXuti kaXXipuuwi iryoaic. — 01, vi 82. 

Ktomu' <T\<itr(jy ra^^v c’ aytevpar tputruv j(dvyi 

TTOMpaOi ^uifnuHJC ttXk'ap r^rpruj 

tytcoipliov yap ihutoq vpLt'uv * 

tV* uXXor uXXoy Zre fiiXifftra Xuyoy, — Pyth. x. 51. 

Nor are these the worst, perhaps, of the sort which miglit be 
chosen ; for Pindar uses images like precious stones, setting 
them together in a mass, without caring to sort them, so long as 
they produce a gorgeous show. Obscurity is another of his 
faults — due partly to his allusive and elliptical style, partly to 
his sudden transitions, partly to the mixture of his images. 
Incapable of what is commonplace, too fiery to trudge, like 


Pjth. viii. 40, 
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Simonides, along the path of rhetorical development, infinitely 
more anxious to realize by audacity the thought that seizes 
him than to make it easy to his hearer, Pindar is obscure to all 
who are unwilling to assimilate their fancy to his own. Voltaire 
called the Divine Comedy une rhap>iffdie i7ifoTme : what, if 
he had found occasion to speak the truth of his French mind, 
would lie have said about the Odes of Pindar ? Another diffi- 
culty, apart from these of verbal style and imagination, is derived 
from the fact that tlie mechanism of liix poetry, carefully as it is 
planned, is no less carefully nonci aled. He seems to take deliglit 
in trying to solve the problem of how slight a suggestion can be 
made to intn»dnce a hoigthy narrative, 'flie student is obliged 
to maintain his attention at the straining point if an ode of 
Pindar’s, even after patient analysis, is to present more than a 
mass of confus<.*(l thoughts and irnage.s to Ins mind. Put when 
he has caught \ho poet’s diift, how delicate is the machinery, 
how beautiful is the art which governs this most sensitive fabric 
of linki'd melodies I What the hearers made of these odes — 
the athletes for whom they were written, the handsome youths 
praised in them, the lich men at whose tables they were chanted 
— remains an imp(Uiotrable mystery. Had the Greek race per- 
ceptions infinitely finer than ours ^ Or did tlio classic harmonies 
of Pindar sweep over tlu‘ir souls, ridlliug the surface merely, but 
leaving the deeps untouched, as the soliloquies of Hamlet or the 
jirofouud jiliilosophy of Troilus and Cressida must have been lost 
upon the groundlings of Klizabeth s days, who caught wdth eager- 
ness at the quo(‘u’s poisoned goblet or the by-plny of Sir Pan- 
ilarus ? That is a probUmi we cannot solve. All we know for 
certain is, tliat ev(m allowing for tlie currency of Pindar’.s language 
and for tlio familiarity of his audience with the circumstances 
under which his odes were composed, as well as witli their 
mythological allusions, tliese poems must at all times have been 
more difficult to follow than Dach s fugue in G minor to a man 
who cannot play the organ. 
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Art. III. — Free Public Libraries. 

1. Free. Town Libraries, their Formation, Manaffenient, and 

Hiatory ; in Britain, Francf, Gr.nnauff, <uul A'7)i€rica. 
Tixfeilnw with Brief Notices of Book Collectors, and of tk& 
respective places of Deposit of their Bnrriving Collections. 
By Kdwaud Kdwakds. Lomlou : Triilmor. i8()9. 

2. Reports of the Livcyrpool, Manchester. Sa/fnrd. Bolton, Bir- 

mingham, Blackburn, Birkenhead, Noiti ngJann, Dundee, 
Cardiff, Coventry, Exeter, Tynemouth, and other Free 
Libraries. 

3. Biatistical Notes of the Free Town Libra, ries of Great 

Bri(ai)i. and the Conti ne/ni. By W. E. A. Axon, F.ll.S.L. 
From the Journal of tho Statistical Society, September, 
1870. LoinJou ; Triibricr. 1870. 

4. Free Libraries: their Nature and Opera,! ions. Four 

Letters addressed to }‘r. Alderman God/win. I5y Jamf:k 
Hanson. Bradford. 1^08. 

5. Catalogue of the Iicferei,ee Depart utenf, Bimningham Free 

Librarlfs. By J. D. Hb'LLlNS, Chief Librarian. ISbf). 

I T is now about twenty years since the first Free Town Library 
WHS established in this country, under the peryiissive law 
that had been jjassod in 18)0, (oititied F*ublic Libraries Act, 
1850.” 1 be towns that first ailopU-d this Act were Liverpool, 

Manchester, and Saltord. Tlic example set by ibche three 
Lanca^'liire towns was not eagerly followed in otlnjr parts of the 
country. There was no strong interest hdt in the subject, and it 
was only at somewbat irregular inUn vals tiiat one town here, and 
another tln-n;, took up the matter, arid sought to avail itself of 
the advantages of this Act. In several places the proposal to 
adopt the law was negatived by the vote of the ^att^payers, 
During the ten year^ that elapsed from the passing of Mr. Ewart’s 
Act in" 1850, we believe it was adopted in about fifteen or sixteen 
places. F'^oon after the formation of the libraries at Salford, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, accounts of their operations began to 
be made pul)lic through the press. These reports were favourable ; 
they showed that Free Libraries in these towns might be regarded 
as successful, and likely, when fully developed, to be an important 
educational agency among all classes of the community. Still, 
notwitlistanding the diffusion of facts of this nature, and tho 
amendment of the law in 1855, Free Libraries did not rapidly 
multiply. In the ten years from 1860 to 1870, the Act.wa.s 
i3L»lr. pt.ed only in about the same numl>er of places as had put it 
in force in ihe preceding decade. Jn a few of tlie larger towns, 
[Vol. XCVlll. No. CXCIVJ-New Sbhibs, Vol, XLll. No. ll 1 
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branch libraries were established, while in several places where 
the Act had been formally adopted, it w’as not carried into effect 
for some years. Up to the present time, the law has been 
adopted in about forty towns. 

It is interestinj:? to find that these libraries have been esta- 
blished among different kinds of population, and in almost every 
sort of town; in larj^e manufacturing and sea-port towns; in 
smaller manufacturing places, in metropolitan, university, 
cathedral, and agricultural towns. Some of these forty libraries 
liave a history extending over nearly twenty years, and others 
over shorter periods, varyitig from fifteen to two or three years. 
These institutions have thus already existed among us for some 
time, and und<*r considerable diveisity of local circumstances. 
These consiilerations may, perhaps, warrant us in saying Free 
Libraries have had a fair trial, or tht3y may authorize the con- 
clusion that they have been at work so long, and under such 
varied conditions, that the facts bi ought out in their experience 
will enable us to Judge of their character and utility,— of the 
work they are ailapled to accomplish, and of the way in which 
they may best effect this object. It appears to us tliat the time 
has anived when a free inquiry may be instituted respecting the 
origin, nature, working, managenunr, and losulls of our Free 
Town Libraries. Materials for such a discussion are not wanting. 
Ill the reports which have been published yearly by the managers 
of most of these libraries, in th<* numerous papers and pamphlets 
that have appeared on the subject during the last fifteen years, 
and in the elaborate and valuafile work of Mr. Edward Pkl wards 
on their histoiy and development, ample materials have been 
accumulated to assist us in forming an estimate of the general 
nature and influence of these institutions. We therefore propose 
to examine, as fully as our space will allow, some of the most 
salient points which the history of Free Libraries presents for 
consideration. 

The first step towards the establishment of Public Free 
Libraries in England is usually Staid to have been’ taken when, 
on the lotli of March, 1849, Mr. Ewart moved for a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the desira- 
bility of forming such libraries in this country. Mr. Kwart was 
an enlightened educationalist as well as a genuine philanthropist, 
lie took a deep interest in whatever tended to improve the social 
condition of his fellow-eouiitrymen. and he seems to have been 
Jed to move in this matter by the following circumstances. He 
liad carried, in 184o, a measure “for encouraging the establish- 
ment of museums in large towns.” IIhs Act was a permissive 
law, and very few towns availed themselves of its provisions. In 
1848 Mr. Edwai'd Edwards, then of the Biitish Museum, published 
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a paper in tbe Statistical Journal entitled “A Statistical View 
of the Principal Public Libraries in Europe and the United 
States of North America,” from which it appeared that En^jlish 
towns were much less adecpialely provided wdth public libraries 
than were the large towns of most other countries. This paper 
attracted tlie notice of Mr. Ewart, and seems to have suggested 
to him the desirability of trying to connect town libraries with 
town museums in this country. As botli were much iieed<jd, and 
as he found tlicv were sometimes combined in tlie same estubliah- 
inent on the Continent, Mr. Ewart concluded that it might be 
advantageous to connect tlie formatif)!! of public libraries with 
Ills project fur the establisliment of museums. Feeling that it 
would be vain to hope to carr\^ a bill through parliament fnr tliis 
])ur{JOse without the previous collection of information, Ik? was 
led to piopose the appointment of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons ‘ on the best means (;f extonding the esta- 
blishment of libraiies frt'ely open to tlu* ]>ul>lic, esjiccially in 
large to^\ns in Clieat Britain and Ireland.” 

In submitting this motion to Parlianuait, Mr. Ewart first 
dwelt on the fact that our large towns were almost wholly with- 
out public librari(!.s, and that similar towns in rno.st countries of 
Europe possessed libriirios that were freely accessilde to the 
public. He conbmded that our literature had suffert^d fiom this 
circumstance, and relerred to a well known complaint ol* Gibbon 
to this (fleet. Continental writers, lie said, couhl consult large 
collections of books on whatever subject they might be pursuing, 
whereas English aiithoi’s had not access to such assistance. He 
showed that inr|uiry into Phiglish librarks was nc^cossiiry, as, 
uinlcT existing regulations, tlu*y wito not rendering the service 
they might do ; tliey were not. freely open to the public, although 
a number of them were assisted by public money. He next 
referred to the Avoik which Ikj hop(;d would be accomplished 
through the labours of the Committee he pn>posed. By this 
inquiry, he contended, attention would be called to the que.stion, 
and its simple agitation would do good, because it would awaken 
interest in the matter, and would undoubtedly lead to efforts 
being made for the formation of public libraries. Mr. Joseph 
Hume seconded the motion. On behalf of the Government, Sir 
George Grey spoke disparagingly of the proposal, but did not 
positively (oppose it. He modified the propohition so that the 
range of the inquiry was more restricted than Mr. Ewart bad 
suggested. On this Committee were many gentlemen well 
known to the public, as Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Monckton Miloes 
(Lord Houghtou), Sir G. C. Lewis, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Kershaw, 
with Mr. Ewart us chairman. The Committee sat from the 
lath of March to the 12th of July, IStD, ^^ud on the 23rd of 
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July its report was presented to the House. The evidence taken 
constitutes a blue-book of more than »^00 pages. This volume 
supplies a large amount of valuable and interesting information 
on all points connected with the nature, extent, management, 
and workings of existing libraries on the Contine nt, in the States 
of America, and in the United Kingdom. The (^vidence pre- 
sented in this blue-book fully sustained the statements advanced 
by Mr. Ewart in proposing the committee, as to the miserable 
provision of public librari(‘s in our large towns, as compared vvitli 
that existing in similar towns on the Continent and in America. 
It appeared that Pin is possessed 7 open libraiies; Biussels, 2 ; 
Berlin, 2 ; Vienna, 2 Milan, 2 ; Dresden, 4 ; Munich, 2 ; Copen- 
hagen, 3 ; Florence, tl ; London, 0. It was also shown to be the 
judgment of men practically acquainted with the habits and 
tastes of the people that the foimation of public free town 
libra rie.s would be a great boon to all classi s, as a means of 
helping forward the intellectual progress of the community. It 
was said by tliese witnesses that the progress of education was 
retardid, and the early instruction of workers often tendered 
unproductive of good through the want of access to books in the 
periods of life s\ibsequent to the school age. As embodying the 
drift and spirit of the evidence, the report of the Committee is an 
interesting <lecunient, and contains important suggestions and 
recommciKhfllon.s n specting the nature and working of public 
libraries. The CommiU(‘e wore able to state “tliat every 
witness examined on the subject has given an opinion favourablo 
to the grunt of assistance, on ceilaiii .strict and clear conditions, 
by the Government, for the fermalion of public libraries.” They 
distinctly recommend “that a power l>e given by Parliament 
enabling Town Councils to levy a small rate for the creation 
and support of town libiaries/' In reference to the general 
naturo of libraries, the Committee say : — 

They have rccogrli^fnl in the establishment of lihrarios the general 
princi])les that they should he based on a lirrn and durable foundation ; 
that they should be freely accessible to all the public ; that they should 
be open during the evening; that they should be, as far as possible, 
lending lihrarie.‘<. 'J’he last consideration is one of great importance. 
Many men, in order to derive the fullest advantage from books, inu.-t 
have them not only in their hands but in their homes. A great public 
library ought, above all tilings, to teaeh the teachers; to supply with 
the best implements of education those wlio educate the people, whether 
in the pulpit, the schools, or the j)re>s. The lending out of books, 
therefore, which is a general characteristic of foreign libraries, should 
be an essential element ni the formation of our own.” 

The result of this inquiry mu'^t have been gratifying to Mr. 
Ewart. Ihe substance of the evidence taken, and the spirit of 
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the Committee's report, were well calculated to enconra|[fe him 
in his (If sign to obtain legislation on the subject, because they 
went directly to strengthen the case he sougljt to bring before 
Pcirliarnont. With such a body of favourable evidence, it might, 
perhaps, have been expected that the pa'^sing of a measure for 
the establi>hinent of public libraries would be srnnotli and easy. 
Such a thing was not, however, possible in the British Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Kwart was sensible of this. As a practical man, 
he lost no time in bringing it before the House, lie prepared 
a short bill, adapted to realize the principal rocoinnicndation of 
tire Committee — enabling Town Councils to levy a small rate 
for the creation and support of town libraries " This he laid 
lK-‘fore the House on tln^. Ikh of February, 1850. In intro- 
ducing the niea‘*uie, he contented himself v\illi a brief and plain 
statement of tire groiind.s on whieli he conctjived Parliament 
would be wan-airted in sauctiorriiig the proposal, and with a 
simple explanation of tire provii>ions of his bill. He referred to 
the facts established b*.durc tluj C/ommittee, that scarcely any 
country was so inadequately provided with ])ublic libraries as 
Kuglarid ; to (he acce.ssibility of the bMva libraries on th(i Con- 
tinent and ill America ; to the iis.sistance which these lilrrancK 
were giving to the student, the author, tlio man of ntsearch, and 
thus to every dcqiarlmeiil ul science an I literal.ine, well as to 
their agency iu dilfusing kiiowledgcj among all daws. He said 
the ovidtaice wont to ‘‘jirove that our labouiing population 
would be far more advanced if they had such ojiportunities as 
were aiibrded by means of public Jimarics to the uorkiirg classes 
of the Coiilinciit.’" lu reference to the more direct bearing of 
these libr-aries on eaucatiun, he remarked tliat there were two 
kinds of education — that imparted lu schools, and that acrpiircd 
by individuals thumseives, and, in public libraiies, the oppor- 
tunity of self-teaching would be alfurded to the lal>oiiring 
clas.ses.’’ In reply to the quesdon, was such a bill called for by 
the people i lie thought it was, and referietl to facts brought out 
in the evidence as to tlie growing desire of the people lor books. 
Mr. Brotherton seconded the motion, and leave was given to 
introduce the Bill. On its second leading, March Joth, tliere 
was a debate and a division. Wlitiu Mr. Ewart bad briefly 
moved the second reading, Colonel Sibthorpe sjioke against it 
on various grounds, and proposed that it be read that day six 
months. Mr. Brotherton defended the Bill in a sort of apologetic 
strain, alleging that it was permissive, and only such towns would 
adopt it as were willing to be taxed for such a purpose, and that 
it only proposed to levy a rate of one halfpenny in the. pound. 
Mr. (ioulburu, Lord John Manners, Mr. Miles, Mr. Spooner, Sir 
R II. luglis, and Mr. iiounaell Palmer, and other Conservatives 
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opposed the measure. On a division, the second reading was 
carried by 118 votes against 101. It is worthy of note that the 
division was virtually a political and party division ; the supporters 
of the Bill were nearly all Liberals, and its opponents, with few 
exceptions, were Conservatives. In Committee, some features 
of the measure were modified, and the effect of these alterations 
was to impair its character. It required much paTienco and tact 
on the part of Mr. Ewart to ensure its passage through Parlia- 
ment, even in its Tnutilat( 3 d state. The Bill received the Royal 
assent, and became law on the 14th August, IS.'O. 

In the Act thus passed Mr. Ewart had incorporated the pro- 
visions of tlie law ho had carried in 184o for encouraging the 
establishment of rnus(‘unis in large towns, and all the siihseqiien^ 
amendments of tlie Lihraries Acts also authorized the formation 
of museums as part of the same estahliishinent. The Act of iSoO 
could only be adopted in corporate towns whose population ex- 
ceeded 10, 000 In such boronglis the proposal to ado})t the Act 
was to be voted iif)on hy the hnrgfssf-s, in a way similar to that 
in which votes were taken at a municipal election. The burgesses 
might vote for or against its ad(>ption ; and unless two-thirds of 
those who voted were in favour of its adoption the act was 
rejected. When adopted the Town Council could provide build- 
ing.s, fuel, lighting, fixtures, furnitun', ofliiu,*rs, and servants, from 
money raised by a rale t)f one liulfpenny in the pound on the 
rateabh* prop'rty in the borough. The (Council could not, how- 
ever, purchase books ; it couhl only provide' and maintain a bouse 
for the library, not the library itself. Admis.siou to all libraries 
forrac'd under this Act was to be free. Since the obtainmont of 
this law of 1tSr)0 five otlu'i* Acts of Parliannait have bt'cii passed 
respecting Public Town Libraries. h^omc of these have only 
slightly modified the first, or ('xtended its provi.sions to Ireland 
and Scotland, while othcr.s have effected material cliangcs in the 
law. In IS.*);} an Act was carried mainly to extend that of 1850 
to the municipal horonglis of Ireland and to th(> parliamentary 
burghs of Scotland. In the next year another Act was pa.ssed to 
amend the law as a]»plicable to Scotland. By this change better 
facilities were given tor its adoption ; if a p'lll was not demanded 
the vote of twe-thirds of a met'ting ef qualified electors w’as suf- 
ficient, and further, it. authorized the levying, in Scotland, of a 
rate of one penny in the pound, instead of one lialfpenny. The 
Act of 1855 effected some material alterations in the details of 
the law. It supplied greater facilities for the establishment of 
libraries. It applie<l not only to municipal towns, but to all 
towns,, places, districls, and parishes whose population exceeded 
5000 at the preceding census. The Act could be adopted in any 
such town, district, or parish or union of parishes, by the vote of 
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two-lhirJs of the ratepayers present at a meeting duly called for 
that purpose. The Council or Board was now authorized to pur- 
chase books, newspapers, specimens f)l‘ arts and sciences, as well 
as to provide buildings as before. The rate might now be levied 
to the extent of one penny in the pound. The law was again 
amended in ISdG. Tliis amendment niithorizfd the adoption of 
the Act in any place, irrespective of its population, at a public 
meeting of ratepayers, called by the Council or Boanl, or on the 
requisition, in writing, of ten ratepayers. A simple majority of 
those present at such meeting was now snflfii'ient to decide for or 
against its adoption. The Libraries Act of ISG7 only relates to 
Scotland, and is chiefly an extension to that country of the 
English Inw. In one of tlie pamphlets mentioned at the head of 
this article the following summary is given of the chief pro- 
visions of tliii law now in force ; — 

1. Any town, ili.-lrict, pari.^li, or union of parishes, wliatcvor its po- 
jjoljitinii, lu.ty now adopt thf J'na* bil)rane.*> .Aet. 2. It ni:iy be a(Io|>lcrl 
l»y the vole of a ru ij irity of ratepavan's at a meeting diiiy eallud for 
that purpose. 3. 'fhis meeting may be called by the Town Council, 
local hoaril, or eommi .>Ioiiers, or on the r(ujni>ition in writing of ten 
ratepayers. -1. 'riu* espeiisc nf iMlliug a nuvting j*onve»ied to con- 
siiier the propriety ol adopting the Act mu>t he defrayed from the 
borough fund, winther the Art is a(h)j)ted or rtjecloii. 5. After a 
vote of the meeting, duly called, in favour of its adoption, ihe Aet may 
at once be jmb in I'oree. 6. When adopted, tlie (\3uneil or local 
autliority is recpiiivd to appoint a eomimttce for the inainigement of 
the library, and lhi.s committee can frame regulations for the library. 
7 d'lu5 managing co nmitlcc may consist partly of mennhers of the 
Town Coiuieil or Loc.d iloanl, and partly of other suitable gentlemen 
in the locality. 8. All the propirty belonging to the library or inu- 
seum inu.-t be ve^toil in tbe Corporation or local govcrniiig body. 
II. The rate Knied for the }iurpo>e of this Act niust not exceed ono 
penny in the pound on the annual r.’iLcahle v.iluo of the property in the 
town, 10. Ailmi.-sion t'.) the library or museum niU'^t be free. II. If 
the meeting, called to consider the propriety of adopting the Act, 
negatives the proposal, no further attempt can be made until the expi- 
ration of a year. 12. The provisions of these Acts authorize the 
establishment of innseums or galleries of art, a» W(dl as Libraries. 
13. Town Council.s or local bodies can borrow money for the purposes 
of these Acts on the security of the rates.” ♦ 

Such is the existing law respecting the establishment of Public 
Town Libraries. Let us now see to what extent the Act has 
been adopted, and in what way its provisions have been carried 
oat in the towns of the United Kingdom. As already intimated, 
the formation of Free Libraries under law was not a subjfect in 

* “rrce Libraries: their Nature aad Operations/' pp. 13. 
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which the people of this country evinced much concern. There 
had heon no popular cry for the nu'asiire of 1 bbO. The Act had 
not been denjauded by the voice of the nation, or urged upon 
Parliament by pressure from without. It had rather been 
carried by a few enlightened advocates of social reform like Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Brotherton, and others. Under these circumstances, 
it could hardly be expected that the burgi's^es of our large cor- 
porate towns would make baste to adopt its provisions. The 
truth is, no feeling of this kind was manilested, and tlje fact will 
not surprise us if we bear in mind one or two features of the 
statute as it first stood. It could ordy bo a(lo])ted incorporate 
towns whose population exceeded 10,()()(); a rate of one half- 
penny in the pound could be levied, but no ])ait of the proceeds 
could he apj)lie<l to llie piircliase of books, but merely to the 
providing of rooms and the payment of lihrarians. All books 
had to be obtained either as donations, or to he purchasiHl with 
moniy raised by subscription. ITeiico tljo Act could only be 
carried into etVect where a feeling was strong in favour of the 
object, and where there was public spirit enough volmdarily to 
provide funds for the purchase of hooks. Jn some few ))laces, as 
Warrington, WinebesUT, and Salford, museums bud bt?eu formed 
under the Aci of bSto, and the>e towns were alim.st inevitably 
led forthwith to adopt the Libraib^s Act, as tin* latter law virtually 
included tlie form(;r. 'J\) the ])opulous towns of liancashire must 
be accorded the cr(‘dit of hist taking up the subject and carrying 
the Jaw into effect wiili sphit. Jjiverpool lagan to move in tlio 
matter in 1800 . Tlie corjioration gave 1000/., and a like sum 
was subscribed by gentk rnen of the town, wiili which to make a 
comineijcemeiit. Books, uIm:), were fnely given, and the library 
was opened in bShi. Other donathms tollow'ed, and ultimately 
the hue iSir William Brown gave o0,000/. for the election of the 
splendid building now usi‘d as the central library. In Manchester 
the late Sir John Potter entered into the movement with much 
zeal, and chiefly through his liberality and exertions a sum of 
10,000/. was subscribed to start the project. Of this amount 
about 800/. was collected by woiking men from twenty thousand 
Avorkpeople. The library was opened in 1852. Jii Salford a 
committee of gentlemen, uiuonnectod with tlie Corporation, 
obtained 12,000/. for the project, besidos numerous gittsof books 
and objects for the niusouni. At Bolton the Act was adopted in 
1852, and here also a sum of 32 Ki/. was subscribed by -the 
inhabitants, towards which working men contributed a con- 
siderable amount. Those were the towns that first brought the 
Public Ijibraiies Act into operation. In the next year, 1853, 
Cambridge adopted the Act, iis did also Sheffield and Blackburn, 
although in the two latter towns the libraries were not actually 
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formed for several years, until after the law had been modified 
in ]8')5. In 1854 Oxford followed the example set by 
Cambridge. 

From 1855, one penny in the pound could bfi levied instead 
of one halfpenny as before, and the amended law also authorized 
the purchase of books with tlio rate-money. This was an ina- 
]>ortant alUTation. as the towns had no longer to rely upon 
voluntary .sub.scri])tions for the purchase of books, or upon dona- 
tions of books. In the vf^ars following these c!iaiig(\s, the law 
was brought into force at Kidderminster, Hortfonl, 4j«'dne, West- 
minster, Biikeidiead, Leamington, Norwich, Lichfield, Walsall, 
Birmingham, and Cardiu. Within the last ten yo^ars, the Act 
lias l) 0 (Mi adopted at Maidstone, Canterbury, Warwick, Covenlry, 
Nottingham, Paisley, Doncaster, Dund(‘e, Exeter, JAiicoster, Wol- 
verhampton, Ijoeds, Rochdale, Bradford, and a few otlier places, 
'riiere are ]niblic libraries at some other towns, such as Lynn, 
Sunderland, Stirling, IV“>ton, &c., where libraries have been 
established and sn[ii>orted by private g(‘ntlemen, but they are 
not all regularly under tlie Act, and we liave no r(‘]K)rt as to 
their operations, Ju cousideiing this soimuvhat tanly progn‘ss 
in the formation of public town libraries, it shouhl be remem- 
liered tbat large numbers of patriotic thougbtfui Euglisbinen 
bold oil tin’s suliject, as on that of jiojiular education, that this 
woik is not within tho legitimate province of the Civjl Govern- 
ment. l*ersoiis of this way of tliinking were opposed to llie 
adoption of the Act on principle; many were indifrerent as to 
the principle, but were against the establishment of libraries on 
the score of economy. From thc-se circumstance's it liappeneil 
that, in many towns, a considerable proportion of the inhabitants 
were opposeil to the formation of these libraries. And a.s under 
the first Act burgesses could vote for or against it, and as two- 
thirds of those who voted must vote for tlie proposal, or the law 
did not come into operation, it was not a difficult matter in some 
places for the opponents c'f the measure to defeat a proposal for 
its adoption. It is not easy to ascertain the number of places in 
which this proposition has been negatived ; but it is known that 
in tlie following places it was rejected : — Exeter, March, 1851 ; 
Birmingham, April, 1853 ; Gliellenharn, September, 1853 ; City 
of London, November, 1854; Islington, November, 1855 ; Hull, 
January, 1857 ; Haslingden, and Mary-le-bone, on dates not 
known. In most of these places the Act was not adopted, be- 
cause a majority of the burge.sses were unwilling to submit to an 
incre^e of local taxation for such an object. It may also be 
mentioned that the propriety of establishing Free Libraries has 
been considered in several other towns where the Act has not 
yet been brought into force. In these cases information respect- 
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ing its working has been collected ; preliminary meetings held, 
and the matter fully considered, and the result has been that it 
WHS deemed expeilicnt to abandon the design of forming a 
lilmiry. This was the case at Ediiil)urgh. Then in some towns 
where the proposal was carried, it was strongly opposed. It \vas 
so in Leeds. Here an active agitation arose on the subject, and 
numerous meetings were held in various parts of the borough, 
where the question was freely discusse<l in its different aspects 
and bearings. Ultimatcdy the adoption of the law was carried 
at a large mooting in the Town Hall, by a narrow majority. 

If we now pass to tht^ working of the Free Libraries tiiat have 
been forme»l (lining the last twenty years, it will soon be evi- 
dent th.at all have not heeii equally succi s.ful ; nor iiave they all 
taken the* same course in seeking to carry out the provisions of 
the law. Several of thi*se Free Libraries hav<) been eminently 
successful ; the number of books on their shelves has regularly 
increased ; these books liave been well ehosen, liave yearly been 
more widely read, and it may be fairly aflirined that the libraries 
liiive become every year mort' powerful for good. This is parti- 
cularly true ( f the lil)iaries in the populous to vns, althoiigli it is 
satisfactory to know that it is also true of some of the middle- 
sized and of <»ne or two of the snudhu’ places. But in refeiouce to a 
goodly number, it must be admitted llu ir progiess has not been 
as satisfactory as could be desirc'd. hi most of the articles and 
pamphlets on Free J libraries, the wiiters have dwelt for tlic most 
part upon the facts rjoiiiu-cted with .some half-dozen of tlie largest 
and most succe^sful, wlnlo (ho statistics and opeiations of the 
smaller libraries luive been scarct ly notiec'd. Whore the object 
of the writer lias lie( n sinijily to slunv what Free Libraries might 
be under favourable circumstances, this special attention to tlie 
larger was perhaps just and useful This, however, is not the 
object of the present article ; we intend to nsceitaiu how the law 
is operating as a whole — what it is accomplishing, or is adapted 
to effect as a national measure, and how the Act is really work- 
ing under varied circumstances. !Now while information le- 
spectiiig the operations of the larger libraiios i.s abundant, it is 
difficult or impossibl**. to obtaiircompU'te or accurate statistics in 
reference to the smalUr iustitulion.s. The following table exlii- 
bitfi the statistical particulars of free library work under the 
specified heads: — 
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In connexion with this table, it will be needful to offer a few 
observations to render the figures truly serviceable to the reader, 
and to prevent their misinterpretation. 

1. The statistics given are as complete and accurate as it has 
been found practicable to make them. It will, however, be seen 
that they are defective in a few cases. Some of the managing 
committees do not print reports, and the reports of others do 
not always supply the specific information on all the heads. In 
the case of a few of the smaller libraries, the officers are unable 
to say what number of volumes the library contains, or what are 
the issues; no proper records, seemingly, are kept of these 
matters. Then, from a few of the institutions the information 
desired could not be obtaint‘d, although repeated application^ 
were made, with distinct printed questions and schedules sup- 
plied, ready to he tilled up.* At some of the towns in the list, 
as Leeds, Rochdale, Bradford, the libraries have been so recently 
opened that no statistics of annual issues can yet be made. In 
Leeds there is abundant evidence that the library will be a useful 
and successful one; and the probability is that both in Bradford 
and Rochdale the libraries will do a useful work. 

2. Most of the libraries consist of two branches — a Reference 

department, and a Lending department. is not, however, 

the case in every town. At some ]>laces it is only a reference 
library, .us at Winchester, Kidderminster, Alaidstone, and Lich- 
field ; at Olliers it is only a Lending Library, as at Airdrie and 
Walsall ; wliile in a few instances, as at Leamington, Exeter, and 
Westminster, there are not two distinct Jibraries, but all the 
books may be loanotl, and they may also be consulted in the 
reading-room, if upon the shelves, so that the same books form 
both u Reference and a Lending Library. 

3. The sliglitest examination of the figures in columns 4 
and o will suffice to slunv that different notions prevail at dif- 
ferent places as to the nature and objects of a reference library. 
Ill several towns, as Salford, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bolton, and Leeds, it will be seen the reference library is large, 
usually much larger than tlie lending library ; while in most 
others, as Sheffield, Cambridge, Birkenhead, Coventry, ^^otting- 
liam, Dundee, Tynemouth, and Leicester, it is much smaller than 
the lending branch. The aim of the managers in the former in- 

* Tills applies to a very small number, l^rom flic librarians and officeps of 
free libraiies ilic writer has experienced fhc greatest attention and courtesy. 
His inquiiics, ciihcr in person or by letter, have been readily and fully 
auswered, and he is greatly indebted to them lor reports and documents, wbicii 
Ita^e been ciiccrt'uliy supplied. Be gladly embraces this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging the great assistance they have rendered him, aud of expressing 
his thanks for their kiudueas. 
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stances has evidently been to make the reference or consulting 
library a collection of the best books in the various departments 
of science and literature, so that the stinh^nt, the inquirer, or 
man of research might always find on the shelves the books ho 
might desire to consult, in order to aid him in whatever field of 
thought he might require assistance. In the latter cases, we 
apprehend the term “ refererme library” i.s used in a narrower 
sense, and simply means a collection of books of reference strictly 
so called. 

4. The figures in the 6th column represent the gross number 
of volumes in all the departments of the free library establish- 
ments of each town — in the reference and lending libraries, and 

the branches, where l)i*aiiches exist. 

5. In summarizing tlie statistics of European public libraries 
in 1848, Mr. Edwards adopted the plan of stating the number of 
volumes in each town to every 100 of f>opulation. This mode of 
indicating the amount of public library provision was also used 
in the report of the S<*lec;t (yomniittee of 1840. It lias been 
followed here, and the 7th column exhibits the number of 
volumes provi<led by the free libraries of the r(^spective towns for 
every 100 of the population. 

6. It should be slated that the issues are not taken on the same 
principle at all places, or recorded in on© uniform way. Thus, 
at some places the issues of Patent Specifications tare counted and 
included in the statistics, whereas in others they are not in- 
cluded ; again, at some places the issues of periodicals in the 
reading-room are counted and included, while at others tliey are 
not so reckoned. Take the case of the Liverpool reference 
library. Here the number of issues i.s very gr^at — prof^ortioi lately 
larger, for instance*, than at Manchester or Birmingham ; but it 
must be staled that this reference library contains a considerabio 
amount of Fiction ; arnl further, the issues of periodicals at Liver- 
pool are counted, and, we believe, entered undt^r the class “Ge- 
neral Literature.” The issues under this he.wl are 202,984, and 
under “ Works of Imagination,” 151,643, making together in the 
two heads, 354,627. 

7. The figures in the iHh column show remarkable dififerenc<fS 
in the amount of provision when estimated as explained above. 
As might be expecteil, the proportionate amount is largest in 
small and moderate sized towns. This large proportionate supply 
proves nothing, however, as to the character of the liooks, or as 
to the use made of them by the inhabitanta The figures in the 
11th column will better help us to conclusions in this direction. 
These illustrate the use made of the books by indicating the 
number of times a book has been taken out ; thus, in the case 
of Manchester, it appears the issues have been equal to^ie 
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circulation of every book in all the libraries more than eight 
times. Now, if columns 7 and 11 be con»pared, it will be evi. 
dent that in towns where the proportionate number of volumes 
is the largest, the use made of the books is sometimes the least. 
If we take Warrington, Oxford, Hertford, Leamington, Don- 
caster, and Exeter, we shall find the provision large, while the 
i.'Sues are low ; and, on the other hand, if we take the populous 
towns of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, where the pro- 
jjortionate supply is small, we find the use made of the books is 
much greater. 

8. This fact may undeniably be regarded as some indication 
of the reading habits of the different populations ; but we appre- 
liend it is equally important as significant of the character of the 
books and of the skill exercised in their choice. In several of the 
smaller towns a considerable proportion of the books have been 
given ; or the collections forming the libraries are largely made 
up of old libraries of little value. These books are not the 
result of “ systematic purchase,** and are thus of less interest to 
readers. 

9. Besides a reference and a lending library, and a reading, 
room properly so called, many ol the free libraries have also 
news-rooms, which are plentifully supplied with daily and weekly 
newspapers, leprrsenting all political parties, as well as with an 
abundance of periodicals. It is so in Manchester, Salford, Bir- 
mingham, Cambridge, Cardiff, Nottingham, Tynemouth, whereas 
in other places periodicals are provided for the leading-i oom, 
but not uewspaperSb 

10. In several of the larger towns, as Manchester, Liverpool, 
iSalford, Birmingham, and Sheffield, branch lending libraries have 
been established. These are located in. those districts of the 
boroughs where the people chiefly reside, and which are at a 
distance from the central library. In Manchester there are four 
branches, in Liverpool two, in Birmingham four, in Salford one, 
in Sheffield one, and in Leeds two. These branches are doing a 
capital work among the residents of the localities in which they 
are situated. They constitute a very important feature in the 
free library movement in large places, and are indeed essential 
to its success iu such boroughs. 

I ]. Our statistical table supplies the facts of these libraries for 
the last year, or for as recent a year as the information could be 
obtained. The history of some of the larger libraries has been 
maiked hy a development that is at once interesting and instruc- 
tive. Like other institutions, even some of the more successful 
have at times slightly fluctuated, thougli upon the w^hole there 
has been a real and steady progress. The subjoined tables will ' 
show the increase of books and issues in six of the largest free 
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libraries.* The first gives the number of volumes in the libraries 
of these towns at the dates mentioned : — 



1852. 

1857. 

1862. 

1867. 

1871. 

Manchester . . 

16,013 

30,600 

60,347 

8:J,969 

105.666 

Liverpool . . 

13,456 

4^) 990 

67,893 

80,422 

92.745 

Salford . . . 

17,758 

20.503 

27,441 

30,000 

34.140 

Bolton . . . 

12,239 

16.341 

20,125 

2^,126 

27,516 

Sheffield . . . 

. • • 

7,7b4 

18,920 

23,304 

33,316 

Birmingham 

• • • 

. . . 

10,158 

*60,347 


The next furnishes the gross number of issues in all the 
libraries of the same towns at the same dates : — 



1852. 

1857. 

1862. 

18C7. 

1871-2. 

Manchester . . 

138,312 

lOS.lOS 

472,680 

673,432 

917,163 

Liverpool . . 

111,723 

l(i6.2 16 

456,372 

873,476 

933,743 

Salford . . . 

35,116 

137,814 

161,898 

122,578 

185,225 

Bolton . . . 

88,472 

94,284 

100,157 

63,461 

143,262 

Sheffield . . . 

• • • 

114,275 

154,501 

162,573 

158,362 

Birmingham 



• • • 

112,557 j 

136,445 


12. Tho history of the libraries in the smaller places presents 
nothing analogous to this in reference to their progress. The 
money which the managers of these libraries can yearly apply to 
the purchase of books is limited, and in some cases is very small 
indeed. The increase of books is consequently very slight, and 
the readers do not increase in number where there is not a fresh 
supply, and old readers cease to frequent the library as often as 
at first 

From this inquiry as to the numerical extent of existing 
libraries, and the general circulation of their contents, we, ad- 
vance to ask — What kind of kooks do these libraries coTitain ? 
What is their character as collections? The selection of books 
is the most vital question connected with a library in relation to 
its character and utility. In free libraries the law vests the choice 


* In Mr. Axon’s capital pamplilet, ** Statistical Notes,” &c., will be found 

many very iuierestiug facts illustrative of the development and pro|^ress of 
freelibraries. 
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of books in the managing qommittee, and these committees are 
appointed by the Town Council or Local Board. As the.amomit 
of the funds which the different committees can apply to the 
purchase of books varies greatly, so we find almost as much 
diversity in the nature of the collections as in their numerical 
extent. Considering the circumstances under which these 
libraries have been formed, they are just what migVit be ex- 
pected — often very unsystematic collections. In reference to 
several of the largest, there can be no hesitation in saying these 
libraries are collfections of great value, and are admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which they were designed. They have been 
formed with a distinct aim, and they reflect great credit on the 
knowledge, judgment, and exertions of the managers and libra- 
rians. But in reference to free libraries as a wdiole, we regret 
we are unable to speak so coufitleiitly of their character as collec- 
tions. We gladly recognise and rejoice in one feature of these 
libraries— as a rule they are not sectional, but really general col- 
lections. So far as we have been able to ascertain— and we may 
say we have examined the catalogues of a large proportion of 
them — no department of literature, and no species of good books, 
appear to be excluded. They have, for the most part, been 
formed on a broad, catholic basis ; they contain all classes of 
useful works, including theological, political, and speculative. In 
the best pf them, all parties, sects, denominations, and schools 
seem to be repre.seuted, as well as all branches of science, art, 
and literature, lii a country like this, where sectional feeling 
affects detrimentally so many useful institutions, we regard this 
as a great good. If we pass* beyond this general remark, and 
attempt to speak more definitely of the collections forming our 
free librarie.s, we are stopped by preliminary questions like the 
following : — What constitutes a good free library ? What is the 
just conception of what such a library should be ? Then we are 
met by the inquiry — How far have these conceptions been realized 
in the libraries already formed ? Again, it would be needful to 
view this inquiry in two aspects, applicable to a reference 
library and a lending library. Now we rt*adily admit that it is 
most desirable that these questions should be answered. The^ 
investigation of these points would be most instructive, and we 
venture to think it will be necessary to institute some such in- 
quiry before we can reach exact knowledge of the various col- 
lections forming these public libraries, or satisfactorily answer 
certain queries as to the specific value of each. Into such a dis- 
cussion, however, we cannot now enter. The materials are not 
at hand. But still we may offer a few general remarks that re- 
late to some of the points just mooted. 

The formation of a good library, either on a larger or a smaller 
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scale, is nofc a work of accident or chance. There cannot be a 

C ' ?r mistake than to suppose that a really good collection of 
can be brought together without a combination of know- 
ledge, skill, experience, and much labour. Whatever may be the 
extent, of a library, if it is to be truly valuable, it must be formed 
after some fixed aim or design. To buy books at random, and 
bring them together haphazard, or without an intelligent aim 
that constantly determines their selection, is merely to form what 
Mr. Edwards calls “ a heap of books,” and not a library properly 
so termed. It has been well said by Mr. Burton, in his Book- 
hunter” — 

“ A great library cannot be constructed — it is the growth of ages. 
You may buy books at any time with money, but you cannot make a 
library like one that has been a century or two a growing, though you 
had the whole national debt to do it with.”* 

If we paraphrase Mr. Burton^s first sentence, it will express a 
great truth directly applicable to our purpose. Let us say, a 
good library cannot be formed by accident ; it is the product of 
a determinate purpose, of special knowl ;dge, peculiar talents, and 
persistent effort. This truth is fully recognised in more than 
one of his works by Mr. Edwards, when ho refers to the ‘^syste- 
matic collection of books” as distinguished from “a mere chance 
aggregation of books.” And Mr. Axon expresses the same 
thought when he speaks of “a carefully chosen coliection of 
books^’ as opposed to “ a fortuitous conglomeration of books.” 
It is to be feared that this important truth has not always been 
sufficiently understood and practically acted upon in the forma- 
tion of free libraries. Do not the facts connected with the 
history — particularly the early history — of many of them, show 
that there has too often been a confounding of a systematic col- 
lection ” with a “ mere chance aggregation” ? Have not too 
many of them been formed by the latter rather than by the 
former process ? 

Now, what should be aimed at in forming a reference, or a 
lending department of a free library ? Answers to this question, 
sufficiently definite for our purpose, may be found in the works 
named at the head of this article. Speaking of the Manchester 
libraries, Mr. Axon says : — 

‘^It will be seen that from the commencement the Manchester 
library was divided into a reference and a lending library, each having 
a distinct aim. The reference library was intended to place at the 
disposal of every student, rich or poor, the best books in tiie various 
domains of human thought, whilst the lending library was intended 

• Page 166. 

VoL XCYHL No. CXClV.}-N*w Siam, Vol. XLp. No. 11. A A 
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to be of a more popular character, and wbilet containing elementary 
books of a scientific nature, consisted chiefly of works of historj^ poetry, 
and fiction, including serviceable editions of really all the greater 
English writers.*** 

But perhaps the question, so far as it relates to a reference 
library, could not be better answered than in the following state- 
ment of the principles which have guided the Birmingham 
committee and officers in forming their reference library. They 
say : — 

“ The collection has been formed on the following principles : — 

“ I. That the library should, as far as practicable, represent every 
phase of human thought, and every variety of opinion. 

“ II. That books of permanent value and of standard interest 
should form the principal portion cf the library, and that 
modern books of value and importance should be added 
. from time to time as they are published. 

“ III. That it should contain those rare and costly works which 
are generally out of the reach of individual students and 
collectors, and which are not usually found in provincial 
or private libraries.’* t 

Acting on these principles, the Birmingham committees have 
formed a consulting ‘library of some 28,000 volumes, which, 
though not so large as that of Liverpool or of Manchester, may 
be regarded as unequalled for its choice collection of works. 
But how few of the reference libraries have been brought toge- 
ther on such principles, or under the influence of a definite 
guiding aim, in how few cases have the managers ever endea- 
voured to realize such a design in forming a reference library, 
let the character of many of these collections answer. It will 
at once be said, all towns have not the means which the Birming- 
ham committee have had. This is true ; but then is it not also 
a fact that very few of the towns have levied the whole amount 
of the rate allowed by law, or have ever attempted with what 
means they had to secure a consulting library on the principles 
indicated in the Birmingham statement? The inspection of the 
figures in our table which exhibit the extent of the reference 
libraries, not simply at small places, but even at many consi- 
derable towns, as Sheffield, Birkenhead, Coventry, Mottingham, 
Dundee, Wolverhampton, Leicester, and Tynemouth, will suffice 
to convince the reader that the parties who have formed the 
consulting libraries at tliese places have not been guidech by a 
Gonc^tion of their nature similar to that which has produced 
the Birmingham library. Further, if we consider how largely 
the libraries of the smaller places are made up of books obtained 


* Statisiioal Notes, p. 333. f Catalogue of Reference Department p, vii. 
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by donation, or even to what an extent those of some of the larger 
towns have been enriched"' in this way, or through the in- 
corporation of old libraries, we shall easily understand the part 
which ** chance aggregation*’ or fortuitous conglomeration” has 
played in the formation of these collections. At first, books 
could not be purchased by rate-money, and at the establishment 
of the earlier libraries, even in some of the populous towns, as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, and Bolton, books wore “ begged,” 
and considerable quantities were obtained in this manner. 
According to trustworthy information, at Bolton 3240 volumes 
were thus got ; at Norwich, 2500, out of a library now only 
reaching 4700 ; at Lichfield, 2300, out of a library of 2500 ; at 
Winchester, “ the greater portion at Blackburn, “a large num- 
ber at Cambridge, “ two-thirds at Oxford, ‘‘ nearly all the 
books in the reference library;” at Warrington, “a large num- 
ber at Kidderminster, 750 out of a library of 950. And in 
reference to some recently established libraries, it appears that 
at Coventry the free library took some 1 0,000 volumes from the 
Coventry Library Society, on paying off the debt of that society, 
amounting to 130i. ; at Doncaster, tne free library may be said 
to have been partly formed through the failure of the Doncaster 
Subscription Library, and into it was also absorbed the library 
of an unsuccessful Mechanics’ Institution. From these two 
sources the free library got about 10,000 volumes. At Leicester 
the free library took the library of an unsuccessful* Mechanics’ 
Institution, on paying off the debt of that institution and buying 
the building. At Paisley, the free library took 8000 or 10,000 
volumes from the Paisley Library. In other towns similar incor- 
porations or purchases were made. 

Now we are not condemning donations of books to free 
libraries, nor the absorption or purchase of existing libraries; 
nothing of the sort. Where libraries that have been carefully 
selected and are in good condition can be obtained for the 
nucleus of a free library, it is most desirable that they should be 
purchased for this purpose ; but worn-out subscription libraries, 
or the books of an unsuccessful Mechanics’ lustitution, are not 
likely either to have been skilfully chosen or to be of much 
worth. Donations of books must be welcomed, as they are some- 
times very valuable ; but again, as a rule, gifts of books obtained 
by solicitation are of questionable value. In the cases of libraries 
of collectors that may be bequeathed, that is a very different 
thing : such additions are always most desirable, and are fre^ 
quentlj invaluable to the institution to which they are left. At 
Birmingham comparatively few books have been obtained 
through donation ; their books have mostly been obUined by 
what Mr. Edwards calls systematic purchase.” Spea*kiiig of 

* A A 8 
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''the special circumstances which have marked the formation 
and growth of the Birmingham library,” Mr, Edwards ob- 
serves : — 

“ The Central Consulting Library has been selected by systematic 
purchase. It has not been left to the chances of casual donations, 
supplemented now and then by casual purchases. Too often the 
hooks that an^ given to libraries (otherwise than by request) are the 
mere weedings of private collections ; they sometimes remind us of an 
inscription which often meets our eyes in the purlieus of our watering- 
places — ‘ Bulibish may he shot here,' In order to a better result at 
Birmingham, the Town Council, has devoted a large proportion of the 
rate money to book-buying. At this early stage of the business, 
therefore, it is already really a library, and not merely a heap of 
hooks.*** 

As already stated, the 10th column of the table given above 
exhibits the gross issues of the books in all departments of the 
free libraries of the respective towns. These figures say nothing 
as to what sort of books are most or least read, or as to the extent 
to which the books of any class are circulated. This, however, 
is an interesting question, in trying to estimate the work that is 
being done by free libraries. As in other cases, the books in 
free libraries are mostly classified. The classification varies at 
different towns, although there is some general resemblance in 
the grouping of a number of them. Important as is the subject 
of classification, it is one into tbe discussion of which we 
cannot enter. For the ordinary purpose of ascertaining tlie 
number of volumes circulated in the diflerent departments it is 
not desirable to have a great number of classes ; nor, on the 
other hand, should the number be very small. If the classes are 
very few several kinds of books are necessarily included under 
one class, and then the stathstics of issues fail to bring out the 
precise character of the reading. Thus at Manchester the books 
are divided into five classes, and the fifth, Literature and 
Polygraphy,” includes works on widely different subjects, as 
Essays, General Literature, Poetry, the Drama, Prose Fiction, 
and ** Collected Works.” The defects of this classification arfri 
felt at once when we attempt to determine that important 
inquiry, — What is the proportion in which works of fiction atn;; 
read in the Manchester libraries ? In other classifications, nQt W 
faulty as this, we encounter difficulties on the saine 
because, in some cases, the class ** Fiction’* includes the drama and 
poetiyr, as well as novels and tales ; and in other cases the class 
Works of Imagination” includes the last mentioned kinds of 


• Free Town Libraries, p. 163. 
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books, together with others. The classifications are so various 
that we are utterly unable to bring the issues of the difFerent 
towns into any tabular form. We subjoin statistics as to the 
issues of the different classes of books at the various towns 
named below. It must be remembered that these issues refer 
to the lending department, except in cases where the issues from 
the two branches are not distinguislied in the reports : — 

Manchester. — Gross issues, 643,522: Theology and Philosophy, 
11,035; History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 63,246; Politics 
and Commerce, 6626; Science and Art, 25,735; General Literature 
and Polygraphy, 5 16,517 ; Books for the Blind, 65. Percentage of 
General Literature, 81.9. Percentage of issues of General Literature, 
&c., in Keforcnce Library, 15.3 

Liverpool. — Gross issues, 426,408 : Theology, Morals, &c., 8209 ; 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, 4156 ; Natural History, 3035 ; 
Science and the Arts, 9796 ; HUtory and Biography, 20,162 ; Topo- 
graphy and Antiquities, 1940; Geography, Voyages and Travels, 
10.009; Miscellaneous Literature, 35,855; Jurisprudence, Laws, and 
Politics, 498 ; Social Science and Political Economy, 1 196 ; Education 
and Language, 4106 ; l^oetry and the Drama, 3132; Prose Fiction, 
323,172; Latin and Greek Classics, 396; Books for the Blind, 146. 
Percentage of Fiction, 75 7. Perceutage of issues in Works of Ima- 
gination and General Literature in Jlelerence Libniry, 69.9, 

BiiiMiNGiiAM. — Gross issues, 302,867 : Theology, Moral Philo- 
ROphy, Ac., 5247 ; History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 25,490 ; 
Law, Politics, and Commerce, 635 ; Arts, Sciences, and Natural His- 
tory, 12,015; Poetry, Dnima, Fiction, Periodicals, Ac., 210,070; 
Juvenile Books, 19,390. Percentage of Fiction, Ac., 79,2, Percentage 
uf Fiction, Ac., in iiefereuce Library, 18.5. 

Sheffield. — Gross issues, 142,875 : History, Biography, and Tra- 
vels, 25,874 ; Arts and Sciences, 11,238 ; Theology and Philosophy, 
4025 ; Politics, Ac., 918 ; Poetry, 4851 ; Fiction, 68,911 ; Miscel- 
laneous, 27,028. Percentage of Fiction, 48.1. 

CoVEJNTitT.-r-Gross issues, 58,252 ; Theology and Philosophy, 598 ; 
History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 4520 ; Law, Politics, and 
j^ommercc, 213; Science and Art, 1235; Miscellaneous, Fiction, 
Poetry, 86,328; Juvenile Books, 11,149; Magazines and Keviews, 
percentage of Fiction, Ac., 62.3. 

— Gross issues, 50,821; Theology and Philosophy, 

; Natural Philosophy, Ac., 1119; Natural History, 1279; 
ArU and Sciences, 1802 ; History and Biography, Ac., 4638 ; Topo- 
^aphy. Archaeology, Ac., 414 ; Geography, Voya^ and Travels, 3130 ; 
Miscellaneous Literature, 5305; Law and Political Economy, 296; 
Classical Literature, 89; Education, 1182; Poetry and the Drama, 
1054 ; Novels and Tales, 23,990 ; Books for the Young, 4330. Per- 
cental of Novels and Tales, 47.2. 

Bolxon. — G ross issues, 55,524 : Theology, 766 ; Philosophy, 104 ; 
English History, 633; Foreign Hucory, 8.^4; Biography^ 2380 ; 
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Topography, 718 ; Voyages and Travels, 2463 ; Law, Politics, Ac., 
709 ; Sciences and Arts, 1997 ; Poetry and Drama, 918 ; Novels and 
Bomances, 39,158 ; General Literature, 4745 ; Percentage* of Fiction, 
70.6. 

SalfoeT) .—Gross issues, 73,469 : Theology, 336 ; History, 4887 ; 
Science, 1341; General Literature, 3404; Novels, 63,501. Per- 
centage of Fiction, 86.4. 

BLAOKUUEN.—Gross issues, 40,869; Theology and Philosophy, 292 ; 
History, 4783 ; Politics and Commerce, 210 ; Science and the Arts, 
1992 ; Miscellaneous Literature, 33,601. Percentage of Miscellaneous 
Literature, 82.2. 

Nottingham. — Gross issues, 129,608 ; Theology and Philosophy, 
2887 ; History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 13,450 ; Science 
and Art, 5428 ; Law, Politics, and Commerce, 340 ; Poetry, the 
Drama, Fiction, Collected Works, &c., 107,503. Percentage of Fic- 
tion, Ac., 83.2. 

Exetee. — Gross issues, 12,047 : History, Biography, Voyages and 
Travels, 2455 ; Science and Art, 484 ; Literature and Polygraph y, 
8991 ; Theology and Philosophy, 102 ; Politics and Commerce, 15. 
Percentage of Literature and Polygraphy, 74.5. 

Tynemouth. — Gross issues, 67,746; Theology, Ac., 2298; Poli- 
tical Economy, 347; Biography, Ac., 2847 ; History, 2536 ; Voyages 
and Travels, 2725 ; Miscellaneous Literature, 7744 ; Arts and Sci- 
ences, 2390 ; Novels, Tales, Ac., 35,830 ; Poetry, 1302 ; Books for 
the Young, 9598 ; Books for the Blind, 123. Percentage of Fiction, 
53. 

Dunoee. — Gross issues, 122,213 ; Theology, Philosophy, Educa- 
tion, Ac., 4263 ; Law and Jurisprudence, 545 ; Physical Science, 1589 ; 
Natural Sciences, 1801 ; History and Biography, 9871 ; Geography, 
Voyages and Travels, 7326; Politics and Commerce, 668; Science 
and Arts, 2470 ; Miscellaneous Literature, 12,912; Novels and Works 
of Imagination, 74,920 ; Poetry and the Drama, 3340 ; Classical Li- 
terature, 168 ; Books of Keforcnce, 253 ; Periodicals, 2087. Percen- 
tage of Fiction, 61.3. 

Caeuiff. — GrosSf issues, 17,871 ; Theology and Metaphysics, 235 ; 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, 206 ; Natural History and 
Geology, 438 ; Science and Art, 259 ; History and Biography, 2010 ; 
Topography and Antiquities, 100 ; Geography and Travels, 1849 ; 
Miscellaneous Literature, 2065 ; Law and Politics, 142 ; Commercial 
Statistics, 42 ; Education, 65 ; Poetry and the Drama, 430 ; Light 
Literature, 9904 ; Books for the Blind, 136 ; Percentage of Light 
Literature, 55.4. 

Cambbidge.-— Gross issues, 44,927 ; Theology and Philosophy, 874 ; 
History, Voyages and Travels, 2721; Biography, 970; Law, PolU 
ties, and Commerce, 324; Science and Art, 970; Natural History, 
695; Poetry and Drama, 1020; Fiction, 31,111; Periodical Lite- 
rature, 4823 ; Miscellaneous Literature, 1409. Percentage of Fiction 

69.2. . I ^ 

In reference to smaller libraries, they either print no 
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reports, or their reports furnish no information as to the way in 
which the different kinds of books are read. This is the reason 
we are unable to supply details on this point respecting such 
libraries. The statistics just given relate to different sized 
libraries and to libraries located among differing populations ; 
and may thus be taken as fairly representing the general reading 
in free libraries. The facta here presented will enable any 
attentive reader to form a tolerably correct judgment as to the 
sorts of books borrowed from these institutions. .f./ro all that feel 
concerned in the working of these libraries, and in the mental 
improvement of the community, these facts are full of significance 
and interest. They demonstrate that through the agency of free 
libraries a great educational work is being carried on — a work 
that must in time tell on the general intelligence and culture of 
our town populations. These statistics prove that in some of the 
most important departments of human thought the issues in 
these lending libraries are numerous ; and the facts, as a whole, 
afford abundant evidence that these institutions are largely 
resorted to by the thoughtful and inquiring in every town where 
they have been established.* It has frequently been objected 
that free libraries are only or chiefly resorted to for amusing and 
light books.t This allegation is disproved by the figures just 
placed before the reader; it is dictated by ignorance or preju- 
dice. Tt IS of course undeniable that works of fiction are 
extensively issued from free libraries ; the facts now brought 
together show this. It would be folly to attempt to deny that 
the demand in these institutions runs strongly on works of this 
class. Here, howevejr, it must be observed : 1. This is only just 
what might be expected. It is the inevitable consequence of the 
reading habits of the age and the character of our current litera- 
ture. The same thing is found in every other library in the 
country of a general nature. 2. But a fair question here is 
this — Is the proportion of issues of books of this kind from free 
libraries greater than from the libraries of other institutions? 
Let us see. Again we must say that iu consequence of the 

* Nothing could more conclusively establish this than the accounts presented 
iu the Birmingham and otlier reports of the books “ most in deinand,’* with a 
record of the number of times these books have been issued in one ye^. Let 
any sceptic as to the utility of these libraries in promoting mental improve- 
meut, consult these lists, and he will find abundant evidence of what we have 
said. 

f The FublUhen^ Circulars for June, July, and August, oontain a series 
of letters on this point. The writers that condemn free libraries on account of 
novel-reading, Ac., seem to have taken no pains to inquire into the real srork* 
tag of these institutions, or if they have looked into them at all, they must have 
taken very one-sided views, or they have been under the influence *of comb 
strong prejudice. 
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different kinds of classification adopted it is difficult to state 
exactly what is the proportion of issues in prose fiction ; but if 
the figures given above are examined, it will perhaps be admitted 
that these statistics warrant the conclusion that the issues in 
prose fiction range from 40 to 70 per cent, of the whole issues. 
Speaking of the earlier years of the Manchester lending library, 
Mr. Edwards says : 

** TJie issues to borrowers stood somewhat in this proportion : Three- 
fourths of the whole issues were in the class ‘ Literature and Poly- 
graphy.’ And of the issues in that class about four-fifths were 
books of prose fiction. In other words, the circulation of works in 
prose fiction in the fourth year was rieaidy five-eighths of the whole 
circulation of that year in all classes.” 

Now this is about 63 per cent. Let us now take the reading in 
a few of our Mechanics* Institutions of reputation. In recent 
reports of the Manchester, Leeds, and Bradford Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions, we have the following facts : 

Maijchestee Mechanics’ Institution. — Gross issues, 26,412: 
History, 1349; Biography, 1076; Geography and Travels, 1191; 
Science, 1903; Economy, 288; Theology, 238; Philosophy, 182; 
Finance, 65 ; Poetry, 800 ; Fiction, 17,061 ; Blue-books, &c., 83 ; 
Periodical Literature, 793 ; Foreign Languages, 123 ; Miscellaneous, 
1260, Percentage of Fiction, 64*6. 

Leeds Mechanics’ Institution. — Gross issues, 56,327 : Geo- 
graphy and Travels, 1236 ; History and Biography, 1 649 ; Philosophy, 
150 ; Poetry and Drama, 533 ; Theology, i38 ; Languages, 487 ; 
Education, 13; Mathematics, 47 ; Medicine, 111 ; Political Economy, 
154 ; Fiction, 43,401 ; Literature, 3561 ; Fine Arts, 185 ; Arts and 
Manufactures, 65; Natural Sciences, 751; Mechanics, 211 ; Collected 
Works, 159 ; Unbound Periodicals, 1504 ; Books overnight, 214 ; Pe- 
riodicals, 1659 ; Works of Reference, 99. Percentage of Fiction, 77’5. 

Bkadfokd Mechanics’ Institution. — Gross issues, 43,534 ; Phi- 
lology, Logic, Education, 468 ; Theology and Philosophy, 2^1 ; Mathe- 
matics, 164 ; Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, 595 ; Chemistry and its 
Applications, 196 ; Anatomy, Piiysiology, &c., 191 ; Natural History, 
696 ; History and Antiquities, 1814 ; Biography, 1592 ; Geography, 
Voyages, and Travels, 2863 ; Political Economy, Politics, &c., 347 ; 
Poetry and Drama, 1213 ; Fiction, 20,932 ; General Literature, 2784 ; 
Fine Arts, 615 ; Works of Reference, 115 ; Periodicals, bound, 2568 ; 
Periodicals, unbound, 6139. Percentage of Fiction, 48 08. 

If the reader will carefully compare these figures with those 
|dven above, he will be satisfied that the reading of the free 
lending departments is equal in Solidity and instructiou 
to of our best Mechanics’ Institutions. Upon the whole the 
issues in these institutions very much resemble those of the 
lending departments. 3. In the case of free librafiiei^ where 
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access to the books is free, it** might naturally be presumed that 
the issues of amusing works would be more numerous than where 
the members have to pay for the loan of books ; but it does nob 
appear to be so. 4. Then it should ever be remembered that 
the works of prose fiction in the free libraries are the best of 
their class. Only works of reputation, the productions of the 
best authors, are admitted, and the demand is met by providing 
several copies of these books insteaj;! of supplying works of 
inferior character. For instance, it will be found that it is usual 
for these libraries to contain four, six, or eight copies of the 
works of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Cooper, Lytton, 
George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, and others. 6. Further, it is only in 
the lending libraries that works of fiction are provided in any 
considerable quantity. As a rule, in the reference or consulting 
libraries, the amount of amusing literature is small. 6. Finally, 
in the case of most of the large libraries, the writer has been 
assured by experienced officers, that the reading habits of bor- 
rowers always improve in relation tc this point. They begin 
with taking light, amusing works, and if they continue borrowers, 
a taste is created for more solid and instructive books. Nu- 
merous interesting facts, illustrating this tendency, have come 
under the notice of librarians and their assistants at almost 
every institution. 

Who use free libraries ? What classes of the community avail 
themselves of the books thus provided out of the rates ? To 
whom are these libraries useful ? The consideration of the very 
nature of these libraries, and the facts brought out in their 
operations, alike enable us to answer these questions, and to say, 
ALL CLASSES. Free libraries were designed for all classes, and 
all classes use them where good libraries have been formed. 
This is the answer we ought to be able to give, and, it is satis- 
factory to know, it is the answer which facts actually do give. 
As working people cannot purchase many books for themselves^ 
or pay high subscriptions for the use of books, there is a sense 
in which it may be said, free libraries are especially useful to 
them. This circumstance, and the term free,’^ have led many 
persons to conclude that these institutions were designed espe- 
cially or exclusively for working people, and the poorer classes. 
This is a great mistake. It may, perhaps, be called a popular 
error. All the inhabitants of a town are equally required to pay 
the library rate, as in the case of lighting or watching the town, 
and, consequently, these libraries should be adapted for the use 
and benefit of alt If they are good, or what they should be, 
they will be alike serviceable to the higher, the middle, and the 
poorer dasses of society. For instance, if a consulting^fibrary ef 
any town to what we have seen it sboutd be ^e aim of the 
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.inanagers to make such collections, we may rest assured persons 
of every class will resort to it. It has been said : ‘ 

“ In such cases the free library will be the largest and best collection 
of books in the town, and therefore the ablest thinkers and teachers in 
that community, clergymen, ministers, officials, lecturers, speakers, 
school-masters and all others whose mission it is to guide and form the 
public mind, will resort to those libraries, because they are the best 
source of the knowledge they want. Again, thoughtful, inquiring, 
studious person^* that require the assistance of books, will naturally 
resort to these libraries because they are the most easily accessible.*** 

Facts confirm this reasoning. These libraries are of daily 
assistance to all classes. Probably free libraries will prove of 
more signal benefit to the intelligent, thoughtful, inquisitive, 
gifted of the workers, just because this class most needs the help 
they supply. The workers cannot command the books that are 
frequently wanted to enable them to contribute of their ability 
towards the extension of human knowledge, or the improvement 
of the useful arts. 

The reports of many of the free libraries supply full particulars 
as to the occupations or professions of their borrowers. The 
details are very interesting, and although they refer almost 
wholly to lending libraries, yet they clearly prove our statement 
that all classes make use of these institutions. We cannot give 
these listj? or analyses of the borrowers of every institution in 
full, but shall give examples or specimens belonging to the fol- 
lowing institutions : — 

SA.Lronn — Analysis of the 901 borrowers at Peel Park library ; 
Females, 256; youths, 216; artizans, 170 ; clerks, 160 ; professional 

2 ; others, 91. The 2294 at the Greengatcs branch are thus classed : 
—Scholars, 656 ; workmen, 648 ; clerks and warehousemen, 344 ; 
miscellaneous, 198 ; females, 449. 

BiBMiifGHAM. — 1 he 10,556 borrowers of the Birmingham lending 
libraries are arranged under sixty-six kinds of employment. Samples : 
— Accountants, 21 ; actors, 10 ; agents and collectors, 68 ; appren- 
tices, 71 ; architects and surveyors, 12 ; artists and draughtsmen, 46 ; 
assistants and salesmen, 254 ; bakers and confectioners, 61 ; barmaids, 

3 2 ; bedstead-makers, 37 ; booksellers, 27 ; boot and shoe makers, ll4 ; 
brass-founders, 224 ; bricklayers, 30 ; carpenters and joiners, 169 ; 
casters, 20 ; chemists, 64 ; clerks, 1329 ; commercial travellers, 57 ; 
domestic servants, 52 ; dress-makers, 151 ; engineers and machinists, 
298 ; engravers, chasers, &o., 235 ; errand and office-boys, 203 ; fore- 
men, 13; gunmakers, 154; lithographers, 37; scholars and students, 
3^458; and so on. < 

CoVBNTJBX. — The 883 borrowers are here classified according to 65 
aortiT of occupation. Specimens : — Assistants, shopmen, 15 ; cabinet* 
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malcers, &c., 11 ; chemists and druggists, 5 ; clergymen, 2 ; clerks, 20 ; 
drapers, 18; engravers, 8; gardeners, 6; manufacturers, 4; metal- 
smiths, 10 ; painters, 11 ; schoolmasters, 11 ; scholars and students, 
123 ; watchmakers, 60 ; weavers, 64. 

NoTTurGHAM. — The 4027 borrowers are here put into 65 classes. 
Artists and designers, 34 ; boiler-makers, 3 ; clergymen, 8 ; clerks and 
warehousemen, 166 ; commercial travellers, 5 ; domestic servants, 20 ; 
drapers, 21 ; engineers and fitters, 41 ; fish-salesmen, 5 ; gentlemen, 
3 ; grocers, 18 ; hosiery-trade, 66 ; joiners, 45 ; labourers, 42 ; laoe- 
trade, 167; music- teachers, 7; printers, 48; students, &c., 99; sur- 
geons, 4 ; teachers, 44. 

Bolton. — The 653 male borrowers for the last year are placed in 
the following classes : — Artisans and labourers, 256 ; warehousemen, 
24 ; cotton ojieratives, 85 ; bleachers and dyers, 8 : a.ssistants in shops, 
93 ; clerks and book-keepers, 82 ; pupils, 85 ; shopkeepers, 14 ; clergy, 
6 ; and females, 153. 

Birkenhead. — The 4664 ticket holders are placed in upwards of 
60 classes. Examples; Apprentices 142 ; Agents 40 ; Architects, Ac. 
11 ; Attorneys and clerks, 25 ; banker’s clerks, 12 ; blacksmiths, 42 ; 
boiler makers, 72; bricklayers, 35; bo^'s ia employment, 249; book- 
keepers and clerks, 393 ; engineers and fitters, 8L ; gentlemen of no 
employment, 233 ; joiners, 133; labourers and porters, 215; ladies, 
56 ; police constables, 20 ; surgeons, 5 ; teachers, male, 27 ; watch- 
makers, 33. 

Tynem-OUTH.* — ^The 4377 ticket holders are placed in similar classi- 
fications to those in the places mentioned above. Examples : Appren- 
tices, 206 ; bakers, 16 ; boys at school, 277 ; butchers, 45 ; black- 
smiths and shipbuilders, 80 ; druggists and assistants, 56 ; females, 
1124; gentlemen, 120; joiners, 137 ; licensed victuallers, 43 ; manu- 
facturers, 16 ; merchants, 40 ; master mariners, 89 ; mariners, 101.” 

In reference to smaller places, and those whose reports give 
no information of this kind; the question has been distinctly put 
to librarians — What classes of people mostly avail themselves 
of the library ?— and although the answers vary to some extent, 
they substantially agree in reporting All classes; Imb chufly 
the working classes/'* It should be remembered that these 
answers come from small libraries, where important reference 
libraries do not exist, and where the lending libraries are neither 
extensive nor remarkable for the character of the selection. 

The character of a free library, and the eflSciency of its opera- 
tions depend very largely on its management. In connexion 
with the management of these libraries, there are two points on 
which it is important to note how the Act has been worked. 
One of these is the constitution of the Committee. The liiw 
entrusts the appointment of the library committee to the Town 
Council or Local Board, and, as we have seen, gives these local 

♦ jPfee Libraries : their Nature and Opentioas/' f . 35. 
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bodies the privilege of making these committees mixed com- 
mittees/* These “ mixed*' committees have generally been com- 
posed of some definite proportions, as one-half, two-thirds, or 
three-fourths of the members from the Town Council, and the 
other half, one-third, or one-fourth from gentlemen of the town 
selected on account of their suitability for such duties. It would 
appear the great majority of existing libraries are managed by 
mixed committees. At Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, and a few 
other places, Jhe committees are chosen exclusively from the 
Town Councils; but at Liverpool, Salford, Bolton, Birmingham, 
Warrington, Airdrie, Norwich, Leamington, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Cardiff, Blackburn, Coventry, Birkenhead, Winchester, Hertford, 
Sheffield, Leicester, Paisley, Rochdale, Doncaster, and Notting- 
ham mixed committees have been appointed. In the judgment 
of Mr. Edwards and other experienced men, this was a wise pro- 
vision of the law, and has worked well for the libraries. It is 
stated by the most competent men that the success of the library 
in many places may be traced to the knowledge and labours of 
these outside members. Another point in the management of 
free libraries deserving attention is the amount of rate levied for 
the library. In boroughs, the Town Council is the rating 
authority ; in certain other townships and districts the fund is to 
be provided from the “ Improvement or District Rate,** and in 
parishes, the money is to be taken from the poor-rate. The 
amount of rate to be levied for the purposes of the library must 
not exceed one penny in the pound for any one year. Has this 
amount of one penny in the pound always been levied to create 
and maintain free libraries in the places where they have been 
formed? We regret to say that in a considerable number of 
cases the lawful rate has not been levied, or so appropriated. In 
some places, as Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, the 
whole penny has long been taken ; in others, the library rate has 
only been one halfpenny, and in some it has been three farthings. 
In several towns, no specific rate is applied to the library, but a 
certain sum is voted yearly by the Council from the borough 
fund. In consequence of these different modes of providing the 
money, it is not easy to ascertain with certainty what amount in 
the pound is actually levied in each place. It is, however, well ’ 
known that the full amount is not taken in a goodly numl^r of 
cases. Mr. Edwards says, Of the larger towns, few have yet 
levied for free libraries or museums the whole sum that the Act 
permits them to levy.*** We regard this as one of the most un- 
ibrtunate and unsatisfactory circumstances connected with the 
wo^kiag of these institutions ; because it has been the source of 
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much of that inefficiency which has marked the history of several 
'of them. At any rate, had the full amount been levied, and had 
these libraries been well managed, they would have been far 
more powerful for good than they have been ; in the past, they 
would have accomplished more, and would be capable of effect- 
ing greater things in the future. To us it appears that our 
Town Couucils have, in this respect, sadly neglected their duty. 
At Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Birmingham, Airdrie, Birken- 
head, Leamington, Lichfield, Dundee, Wolverhamoton, and some 
other places where libraries have been recently formed, we 
believe the full amount of the rate is now taken. At Sheffield 
it was formerly one halfpenny, then three farthings, but now it 
is one penny ; at Bolton it was formerly a halfpenny, and is now 
three farthings ; at Cambridge it is about a halfpenny ; at 
Oxford, less than a halfpenny ; at Blackburn, a halfpenny ; at 
Canterbur 3 % a halfpenny ; at Nottingham, not quite a penny, 
and one-fourth of the sum voted goes to the museum, and three- 
fourths to the library ; at Cardiff, formerly a halfpenny, now a 
penny ; at Exeter, a penny, but the yield is appropriated to 
three things — library, museum, and science school ; at Paisley, a 

t >enny, but the produce is divided between the museum and the 
ibrary ; at Coventry the net produce obtained is somewhat less 
than a penny ; at Tynemouth, a penny, but a part goes to the 
museum and classes. ^ 

Had our space permitted, we might here have given some 
account of the numerous Town Libraries on the Continent — in 
Germany, France, and Italy— as well as of those in the United 
States and Canada. Mr. Edwards, in his different works, has, 
with much labour, collected a mass of interesting facts illustra- 
ting the nature, history, and operations of these libraries. The 
American libraries are especially worthy of the study of English 
educationists, and we would particularly call attention to the 
wonderful development of the Boston public library, as this is 
exhibited in the elaborate reports of the trustees. We regret 
our inability even to glance at its short but extraordinary 
history. ^ 

Such is the general nature of the Free Libraries established 
under the provisions of the different Public Libraries Acts. In 
the preceding account we have been chiefly anxious to afford our 
readers the means of understanding what these libraries are, 
and what they are doing, and thus of reaching sound conclusions 
as to their character and utility. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that their history shows faults of management and failure to 
realize the full hope» of their founders. No seusible man will*be 
surprised that suep is the fact. It must be remembered that the 
oldest free libraiy is only twenty years of age. In 1852, when 
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the first was formed, the project was altogether new and untried 
in England. It is through practical experience that we come to 
find out the best modes of working new institutionSj and that we 
are able to discover their excellences and defect?. Perhaps we 
ought to say this movement has been passing through its infancy 
and youth, and that hitherto our efforts should be regarded as 
chiefly experimental or tentative. The history of these libraries 
is, however, full of instruction. It abounds in useful lessons, and 
it now becomes our duty to see that these suggestions of ex- 
perience are iKjt lost, but turned to account for the improvement 
of future libraries. But while it is readily admitted that there 
have been errors and defects in several of our free libraries, we 
submit that every candid person must acknowledge that they 
have already effected a great and good work, and are capable of 
still greater things. In small places these libraries have been 
feeble enough, but in the larger towns, and in some of a 
moderate size, facts demonstrate that they have done much to 
awaken thought and inquiry, to spread useful knowledge, to 
create a love for wholesotiie reading, and to raise the tastes of 
large numbers of the community. Let any one reflect on the 
daily, weekly, and yearly issues from the libraries of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Salford, Leeds, Bolton, Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Birkcnhe»ad, Paisley, Wolverhampton, Dundt‘e, 
Tynemouth, and he must be sensible that these hundreds of 
thousands, nay, millions of volumes, cannot be read by the in- 
habitants of those towns without producing a most salutary in- 
tellectual and moral effect 

These libraries are interesting to us not solely on account of 
what they have already accomplished, but also on account of 
what they are capable of effecting in the future. Would it be 
just to estimate the value of these young institutions by what 
they have done in the period of their infancy and adolescence ? 
Surely not. It seems to us that it would be far more philosophical 
to look at what they promise, and at what they may do when 
fully undei stood and efficiently managed, than to confine our 
attention to the results already accomplished. Their full power 
for good has yet to be developed. Still, the statistics and facts 
contained in the preceding part of this paper are deserving of the 
closest examination, because they help us to a knowledge of the 
capabilities of these institutions. For this purpose we would 
bespeak special attention to the operations of the most prosperous 
and successful. We do this on the principle that we are fairly jus- 
tified in concluding what an institution may do from its workings 
under conditions favourable to the development of its full strength, 
and* in circumstances calculated to secure for it free play and 
efficient management. In proceeding to offer a few' remarks on the 
capabilities and value of free libraries as educational agencies it 
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must be understood that we waive altogether the theoretical 

J uestion of the legitimacy of state interference in such matters, 
t may be taken for granted that^ practically, the question has 
been settled in this country for the present, in reference both to 
strictly elementary snd to other forms of educational work. 

]. In the first place, we take it that all will admit that the 
formation of good consulting and lending libraries in our towns, 
that shall be freely accessible to all, will constitute a means of 
diffusing knowledge — scientific, historical, literary and entertain- 
ing. Experience proves that if the books pn^wded in these 
libraries are well chosen, they will be read. Is the spread of 
knowledge, then, a desirable thing ? Is it not idle to ask such a 
question 1 And would it not be absurd to attempt to argue it ? 
Then comes the inquiry: — Are free libraries constituted and 
used for this purpose ? The facts already presented conclusively 
show that such is the case. These libraries, especially in large 
towns, contain the best standard works in every department of 
science and literature, and the figures given above prove that 
such books are largely read and consultctd. 

2. But then comes the old objection : These libraries are 
chiefly frequented by idlers, and such as seek amusement in 
novel reading. The extent of this kind of reading has already 
been dealt with, and the facts in every report prove that such an 
allegation is unfounded. Without arguing the question of novel 
reading, we may, in passing, be permitted to say thAt, as the 
prose fiction in these libraries is the best, as it comprises the pro- 
ductions of the most gifted men of the age, if it be said the 
perusal of these works is injurious, must it not be held that the 
study of the works of those great authors of fiction, Homer, 
iEschylus, Sophocles, Dante, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Milton and Goethe, is also pernicious ? Will not all thoughtful 
men allow that ^the reading of the works of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lytton, Trollope, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronte, and 
others must awaken, expand, and elevate every mind that can 
appreciate their excellences? The indiscriminate and excessive 
reading of fiction may be an evil, but we venture to think that 
it would be an unspeakable blessing to this country if -the 
thousands that frequent our beershops and dramshops, daily and 
nightly, were to spend a portion of their leisure time in the perusal 
of the writings of the authors we have just mentioned. It should 
never be forgotten that in these days, when the division of labour 
is carried so far that almost every occupation is monotonous and 
mechanical, some systematic provision for the amusement and 
rational recreation of the people is a necessity of our social state ; 
and further, that, as yet, how to provide it is an unsolved juroWein 
in our soda,! philoso^y. 

3* We contend that books are now, and becoming more so 
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every year, the great instructors of the world. Mr. Carlyle has 
forcibly enunciated this truth in his striking remark that collec- 
tions of books are the universities of our time. He says : 

In books lies the soul of the whole Fast Time ; the articulate 
audible voice of the Past, when the body and material substance of it 

has altogether vanished like a dream The Universities are a 

notable, respectable product of the modern ages. Their existence, too, 
is modified to the very basis of it by the existence of Books. Univer- 
sities arose while there were yet no Books procurable ; while a man, 

for a single Bookf had to give an estate of land Once invent 

printing, you metamorphosed all the Universities, or superseded 
them ! The teacher needed not now to gather men personally around 
him, that he might speak to them what he knew ; print it in a book, 
and all learners, far and wide, for a trifle, had it each at liis own fire- 
side, much more effectually to learn it If we think of it, all 

that a University, or final highest Sehool can do for us, is still but 
what the first School began doing — teach us to read. We learn to 
read, in various languages, in various sciences ; we learn the alphabet 
and letters of all manner of Books. But the place where we are to 

f et knowledge, even theoretic knowledge, is the Books themselves ! 

t depends on what we read, after all manner of Professors have done 
their best for ua. The true Urdversify of these days is a collection of 
Books, 

The last sentence appears to us to be no rhetorical flourish, but 
a sober verity. Is it not a literal fact that all good teachers 
either send their pupils to books for fuller, or it may be, better 
knowledge, or they tluniselves draw the knowledge they impart 
from books ? It is so, and it must be so, because the inventors 
and di.sci>verers, the thinkers, the gifted, the men of learning and 
research, of speculative power and philosophical insight, the 
theologian ana moralist, the poet and the seer, embody the 
results of their efforts in books : in short, books are the agencies 
through which the great spirits of the race help their fellow- 
men. To some extent it has been so in past ages, but it is more 
emphatically so now. Every branch of science or department of 
thought has its one, two, three or more great men, who have so 
enriched it by their labours that they are the accredited ex- 
pounders of its truths ; their works represent the highest form it 
has attained. This is carried further now than formerly, l^cause 
of the division of labour even in science and learning. One man 
is the highest authority, not, perhaps, in a whole science, but only 
in one particular branch of it, to which he may have devoted 
qpeicial attention. Well, does not every good teacher of this 
branch and its allied departments send his pupils to the works 
of this master ? There may be elementary books, but do not 
compilers of these aim to embody in them the views of the 
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representative oaltivator of that department? Would not a 
professor of physics direct his pupils to the writings of Prof, 
^ndall? or of geology to those of Lyell and mer g^t 
authorities ? Certainly. Hence it is that Carlyle's remark is a 
truth which our every-day life practically recognisea 

4. From this we argue that good libraries^ freely accessible to 
all) are essential to the spread of the best knowledge^ to the effi- 
cacy of teaching in every branch of inquiry, and to the carrying 
forward of the culture of the country. We are not, of course, 
speaking of elementary instruction, but of educdision after 15 or 
16. If education is to unfold the faculties, to influence the 
tastes and habits, and to tell on the formation of character, 
efforts must be made to carry it forward, or to supplement the 
instruction received in boyhood and girlhood. Great things are 
now attempted for the extension and improvement of the ele- 
mentaiy education of all classes. But if education is to do any- 
thing to influence society, it must develop mind, teach men to 
think, and lead to the acquisition of knowledge in its highest 
forma This can only be accomplished through the agency of 
the works of the best thinkers, in every sphere of thought and 
action. And how are the minds of persons who leave school at 
14 to be brought into immediate contact with these productions? 
It can only be through libraries; by means of those “collec- 
tions," which are “ the universities" of these days. 

5. Take, as an illustration of this point, the effort n5w making 
by the government to diffuse scientific knowledge through 
classea In every part of the country classes for the study of 
Science are formed, under teachers holding certifleates from the 
Science and Art Department. The design here is not simply to 
promote mental culture, but to advance the “ material" interests 
of the country ; because it is found needful to train our ariizans 
in science as a means of advancing our commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity. How is the elementary knowledge imparted 
in these classes to be kept up or enlarged, carried forward, and 
rendered practically useful in our industries ? How is the taste 
for scientific knowledge, thus created, to be fostered and satis- 
fied ? This cannot be realized unless we provide an easy access 
to the best scientific books for the young men and young women 
who have acquired a smattering of science in these classes. The 
same may be said of history, of literature, and of other depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

6. On these grounds we hold that good libraries, — ^not “ heaps, 
of books," — must accompany ail our other efforts to enlarge and 
improve the education of every class. The labours of all sorts of 
teachers, professors, and lecturers mustl^e supplemented by'eaqr 
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access to the best booka Without this, these other agencies will 
be comparatively ineffectual md abortive. 

7. It may be said all this may be admitted, but still it does 
not prove that libraries supported by rates should be foitned. 
These arguments only show that books are required, but they 
settle nothing as to the particular way in which they should be 
obtained. In the first place^ we answer, suitable libraries have 
not been supplied in any other way. As a matter of fact, such 
collections do not exist in our towns, and there is no probability 
that they will 4^6 provided by any other agency. And secondly, 
if libraries did exist, or were projected, what guarantee is there 
that a condition so essential to their utility as easy or free access 
to their contents could be secured ? We venture to assert that 
there is no other way practicable in which the want could be 
met except by rate-supported libraries ; and certainly none that 
would be so simple and equitable. As in America, so with us, 
the rate-supported library must be the concomitant and sup- 
plement to the rate-supported school. 

8. It may be, and indeed constantly is,' urged, that in many 
towns there is no need of free libraries, because numerous libra- 
ries — subscription libraries, proprietary circulating libraries, 
libraries connected with scientific, literary, or educational insti- 
tutions, or with religious bodies — already exist. Here, again, 
the primary objection to these is, they are not public libraries ; 
they are only accessible to particular classes, or on certain pecu- 
niary conditions. But the second objection to these libraries is 
stronger than the first ; and it is, the character of these libraries 
is not that which is wanted. Our existing libraries, even the 
town subscription libraries, have mostly some sort of a sectional 
character ; they are eitlier chiefly supported by some pai-ticular 
party, and thus books are selected to suit this section, or, through 
deference to certain parties or sects, their contents are shaped, 
and so, either directly or indirectly, these collections are coloured 
by sectional feeling and interest. Denominational libraries are, 
of course, formed on a narrow principle. In some degree this 
sectional peculiarity dominates in the libraries of our literary 
and educational societies, although these professedly stand ou 
what is called neutral ground. Unfortunately, it is almost im- 
possible, in this country, to exclude the influence of narrow views 
in the management of libraries supported by subscription. Even 
jn the libraries of such societies as our Mechanics' Institutes, 
tliis principle shows itself, and works a practical narrowness. 
Either by some, fundamental constitutional law, or through a 
fear of offending influential parties, or indeed through actual 
want* of breadth of soul, the managers of these societies yield to 
this spirit, and exclude from their libraries works of the t^hest 
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power in some of the most important departments of thought. 
This is one ground on which we contend for public libraries, 
that shall rise above all the petty and narrow feelings that now 
spoil other collections 

0. If public libraries are effectually to assist the continuous 
education of the country, or to promote the general culture of 
the people, they must be framed on a broad, comprehensive 
basis This is essential to their highest work, and to their com- 
plete success If the reader could examine the Catalogue of the 
Reference Department of the Birmingham Libraiy, and compare 
it With the contents of projuietary libraries, or the libraries of 
the institutions referred to above, he would at once understand 
what is meant by a comprehensive, well-chosen library, as dis- 
tinguished from what Mr. Edwards calls a “heap of books.” 
As we have repeatedly said, libraries like this at Birmingham are 
resorted to regularly by the studious and the inquisitive of every 
class, because these persons find in such a coliection the assis- 
tance they need. We want, in every town, a library similar in 
character, if not in extent. Here eve y student might come ; 
here the schoolmaster, the professor, the preacher, the divine, 
the scripture-reader, the missionary, the public speaker, the lec- 
turer, the author, the essay-writer, the editor, might also come 
and find assistance in his work ; indeed such a library would 
materially aid all persons called upon to impart knowledge to 
others, or influence the thinkings and opinions of the public. Then 
there is a kind of literature that is furnished in the best free 
libraries which is not found in those of other institutions : we 
refer to what Mr. Edwards calls the literature of public ques- 
tions” — ^blue-books, and all public or national documents of 
every kind. In this way alone can a means be provided in 
every town for the thorough investigation of all the vastly im- 
portant questions connected with the political, international, 
foreign, colonial, legal, administrative, statistical, social, educa- 
tion^, sanitary, commercial, manufacturing, and industrial inte- 
rests of the community, and which are daily engaging the atten- 
tion of Englishmen. Works of this class, and those which the 
Birmingham Committee style " books of permanent value and 
standard interest,” and their “rare and costly books/’ cannot be 
provided in ordinary libraries, such as those of Mechanics’ and 
similar institutions. The mention of such works in the com- 
mittees of these societies would instantly call forth questions 
like these: — ^“Will they be read by the members?’ “Who 
will read them ?* “ Do our members want such books ^ 

This is the commercial prindple, and it inevitably det^- 
mines the choice of books in such institutions. These societies 
are the last places in the world where a comprehensive conOep- 
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tion of alibrary can be practically realized, or where broad views 
or bibliographical knowledge can guide the selection of books. 

Are the free libraries of this country accomplishing the work 
here set forth as their mission ? Are they capable of doing it ? 
We have sought to show what these libraries actually are, and if 
we do not sadly misinterpret facts, these point to the conclusion 
that many of our free libraries are practically doing what has 
here been claimed for them ; but then it is admitted that some 
are not. Attention has frequently been directed to the operations 
of some of thi^rger, and we have spoken of them as exemplifi- 
cations of what free libraries should be. If others are not so 
efficient, why is it ? If many fall short of the ideal, how does this 
happen? What are the causes of failure, and is there any 
remedy ? 

Want of efficiency may be traced to various causes : in some 
cases it has arisen from difficulties inherent in the very circum- 
stances in which the libraries have been formed. In other cases 
the shortcomings are mainly due to the errors and faults of the 
managing bodies. In the first class must be placed those 
instances where the funds raised by the rate are wholly in- 
adequate for the maintenance of good libraries. This has been 
the state of things in a few small towns. At Lichfield the 
penny rate produces about lOOi. a year ; at Airdrie it yields 
752. 16s. With these sums the managers have to provide 
room, fire* light, librarians, and — purchase books ! In places 
where the rate produces small sums like these, it is simply 
impossible to purchase many books. At Lichfield 402. is paid for 
wages. Notwithstanding its very limited income, the library 
,at Airdrie is noteworthy as a remarkable instance of what 
may be accomplished with small means. It is simply a lending 
library. This consists of about 2400 volumes; and, having 
examined the catalogue, we are able to say these books have 
been chosen with sound judgment. For its extent the collection 
is a capital one. The books have not been obtained by donation, 
but have nearly all been purchased ; and further, they have 
been bought with funds raised by the rates. The borrowers 
last year were 600, and the issues 11,103. In 1867 the number 
of volumes was 2200, the borrowers 700, and the issues 
14,000. Probably the decline has arisen from the want of an 
adequate supply of fresh books. The libn^ is open in the 
evening from five to nine o’clock. The room is a shop belonging 
to the town, and the sum of 222. Is. 9d. is paid annually as 
libmrian’s wages; We should rejoice to see more such libraries 
in Cfur small towns. 

But there is a greater number of places where the full amount 
of the" rate has never been levied by Town Councils for the 
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libraries. In some of them the amount which the full penny in 
the pound would yield is only small, but this has not been raised 
and applied to support the library. At Winchester the rate is 
one halfpenny in the pound ; it raises 108Z. a year, which has to 
support both the museum and library; at Kidderminster the 
Ck>uncil votes 701. a year for the library, and out of this the rent 
takes 25Z., and the librarian’s salary 35Z. ; at Canterbury the 
penny rate would yield about 272Z., but only about one-half of 
this IS applied to the library ; at Warrington solt>; 250Z. a year 
is allowed for the museum and library ; at Cambridge 350Z. is 
granted by the Council, which Mr. Edwards says is a fraction 
more than one-third of a penny in the pound at Oxford less 
than one halfpenny in the pound is granted for the library, and 
Mr. Edwards remarks, So niggardly is the annual grant of the 
local board that it yields absolutely nothing towards the expenses 
of the lending library. These expenses are restricted to the 
scanty annual product of the sale of catalogues and borrowers’ 
tickets.” As we have seen, at Boltor Sheffield, Blackburn, 
Cardiff, Nottingham, and other places, the full amount of a 
penny in the pound has not been appropriated to the purposes of 
the library. These facts clearly prove that whatever the free 
libraries at these towns are, they are not what they might have 
been if the Town Councils had been willing to appropriate 
the lawful rate for their support. The responsibility of the 
defect here manifestly rests with the local rating authority. 
These circumstances lead to the more general inquiry — How far 
have Town Councils taken up this work in a satisfactory manner? 
Their unwillingness to appropriate the product of the penny rate 
constitutes the most tangible and striking evidence of their want 
of zeal ; but there are many other significant facts in the history 
of these libraries which point in the same direction, and which 
deserve the grave consideration of all interested in the subject 
It w'ill be remembered that the law can be adopted, in any 
place, on the vote of a majority of a meeting of ratepayers called 
for that purpose ; such meeting may be convened by the Town 
Oouncih or at the request of ten ratepayers. Thus any Town 
Council can take the fivst step towards putting the law in 
motion ; but how few Corporations have actually taken this first 
stop ! In England and Wales there are some two hundred and 
fifty municipal boroughs, and yet during the twenty years that 
have elapsed since the passing of the first Free Libraries Act 
libraries have only been established in just over thirty ! Is not , 
this satisfeictory evidence that Town Councils are averse to move 
in this matter ? At Derby the Town Council actually prevei^d 
a meeting of ratepayers from being held to consider the proj^rie^ 
of adopting*the Act. This was under the old law ; now these 
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bodies have no such power. Further, when the Act has been 
adopted on the motion of the ratepayers, and its working 
devolved upon Corporations, these bodies have often seemed to 
regard the work as something beyond their true province, and 
which did not belong to them. In the case of one large town, 
where the Act had been adopted at the meeting of ratepayers, a 
portion of the ^Council were so opposed to it that they were 
anxious to upset the decision of the meeting of burgesses, and 
were deeply BKJrtified when they found they had no power to 
undo what the meeting of ratepayers had done. Town Coun- 
cillors are primarily chosen to manage the lighting, watching, 
paving, and cleansing of towns, and other matters of the nature 
of police regulations ; they are selected on account of their 
fitness for work of this kind, and not on account of their know- 
ledge of books, literary tastes, or interest in the diffusion of 
knowledge. These Councillors are, for the most part, successful 
tradesmen, clear-headed, shrewd, practical men of business, with 
little special fitness for the work of managing libraries. Hence 
the indifference they have shown in many places respecting the 
operation of these institutions. All who have watched the 
working of free libraries know that this indifference, nay. more, 
hostility, has manifested itself in a variety of ways. Even in 
Mancliester, althougli the Act was adopted by a vast majority of 
ratepayei-ii, Mr. Edwards says, ‘‘ There was a certain arnoura of 
strenuous opposition to the proposal, and the leaders of it wore 
at that time Town Councillors.'^ Sir John Potter remarked, 
“ These persons tried repeatedly to })ut obstacles in his way." 
Mr. Edwards speaks of the necessity of Corporations entering 
into the spirit of the Libraries' Act, and certainly nothing can 
be more essential to the effectual working of its provisions ; but 
this is precisely what Town Councils have not done : they have 
not taken up this work cordially, with zeal, intelligence, and a 
determination to make the libraries as useful and successful as 
possible. It is cheerfully and thankfully admitted that a few 
Corporations have entered into this work in a right spirit, but 
then it must be added there are very few such. 

Besides the evils of indifference and hostility in Town Councils, 
these libraries have suffered through the inaptitude of Corpora- 
tions for the work, and through the baneful influence of party 
feeling that operates in these bodies. It was in view of unsuit- 
ableness in Town Councillors for the duties imposed upon them 
by the Act, that the legislature provided for the election of 
mixed" committees. In relation to the character and success 
of the library, the choice of the managing committee is a very 
important matter. It seems needless to say the election should 
be made with sole reference to fitness— to some sort of qualiflca- 
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tion in tbe members for the work. We fear, or rather, perhaps, 
we should say, incontestible facts render it certain, that those 
party interests which have spoiled the working of so many 
of our noblest institutions, have sometimes been allowed to de- 
termine the constitution of library committees. Unfortunately, 
political parties exist in Town Councils, and every party has a 
policy of its own, and objects of its own. Where party spirit 
runs high, party ends have to be promoted in all their proceed- 
ings, and so it is that frequently these interests have to be con- 
sidered in appointing a library committee, rather than the 
efficient working of the library. To some, perhaps, this may 
seem almost incredible, but clearly-('stablished facts render it 
unquestionable. Take a well authenticated instance. In ap- 
pointing the library committee in a populous borough, where the 
Act has recently been adopted, the majority of the Council, on 
purely party grounds, excluded from the committee members of 
the Council that had taken the deepest interest in the question, 
who had made themselves acquainted with the workings of free 
libraries, anrl whose pursuits had given them a practical know- 
ledge of books, and preferred to these, for party objects, persons 
who had been opposed to the formation of the library, and who 
possessed no fitness for the duty ; such as retired publicans, and 
others whose employments and acquirements had in no way 
qualified them for the work. Thus, these Town Councillors were 
prepared to sacrifice the welfare of the undertaking to party and 
personal ends. We are satisfied that the apathy, hostility, ig- 
norance. niggardliness, and party-feeling of Corporations have 
done much to prevent the proper development of many of the 
existing free libraries. 

With the library committee rests the appointment of librarian, 
the choice and purchase of books, the arrangement of the con- 
tents of the library, the determination of the point, what shall 
be the character of the library, and what the guiding aim in its 
formation, with all the other matters constituting library economy 
and connected with the details of its working. For this work 
very special knowledge and peculiar qualifications are required, 
if it is to be done satisfactorily. For the right performance of 
these duties few Town Councillors have shown themselves to bei 
fitted. And we may rest assured, that if these duties are not 
well discharged, the result will be, not a library properly so 
termed, but what Mr. Edwards calls a mere chance aggregation 
of books,” or what Mr. Axon describes as “ a fortuitous congliwne- 
ration of books.” When a number of Town Councillors are con- 
stituted a library committee, they are required to enter .upon 
duties which, in all probability, are entirely new to them. The 
chances are that they have had no experience whatever in simUar 
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w^k ; perhaps they possess no bibliographical knowledge and 
amall literary taste, and being actively engaged in business have 
little time to devote to the subject. In these circumstances, 
their first business is almost sure* to be the appointment of a 
librarian. What sort of a man should they seek to fill this 
office ?* Not surely a mere clerk ; not simply a person who is 
capable of entering issues. This is purely mechaniccd work, and 
can be performed by any intelligent youth. What they abso- 
solutely require,, especially at first, when everything is new to 
them, IB a man with a practical knowledge of bibliography, of 
literary acquirements and tastes, with experience in the collection 
and arrangement of books, that can assist them in their arduous 
task of forming a library. It is essential to their success to 
secure the services of a person of this sort, and they should 
therefore be prepared to pay for the services of such a servant. 
This is the course which common sense and all experience pre- 
scribe, and it is the course which is invariably followed in other 
fields of action, where special or professional knowledge is re- 
quired. It is the cheapest course, because it is that alone which 
can save committees from irretrievable mistakes and waste. We 
are glad to say this is the course which has been taken where 
our most successful libraries have been established. In Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other large towns, the committees 
have had the sense to secure the assistance of able and expe- 
rienced men as librarians. But many of our Free Library Com- 
mittees have not acted thus, and we regard this as one reason 
why several of them have not been more successful. In many 
places the managers appear to have reached no higher concep- 
tion of what they want in a librarian than that he should be an 
ordinary clerk ; a man fairly competent for the clerkly duties ; 
or, perhaps, capable of entering the issues in some peculiar 
mode, or some mechanical manner. This has too often been 
their ideal. We know what the comment of some of these 
committees will be on our remarks ; they will say they have not 
the funds with which to command the services of persons of this 
kind. Our answer is simple : these very same Town Councils 


Mr. Edwards’s remarks on this point are worthy of attention. Next to the 
choice of the library oommittee in order of time, but even before it in intrinsic 
in^rtanco to the good working of the institution, stands the choice of libra- 
rifui. The day vnW come when in Britain we shall have courses of biblio- 
graphy and bibliothecal economy for the training of librarians, as well as 
co^cs of chemistry wd physiology for the training of physicians. But as yet 
there is no such training, either in London or Edinburgh, though .it is pro- 
vided at Ntoles. In the interval, the proof of adequate qualification will some- 
times he dimcult. But the two main things to be looked for in a librarian are, 
I. A geniime love of books ; and 2. An inaomitable passion for order.’’-^*' Free 
Town Libraries/* p. 30. , 
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(M not levy the amount of the rate allowed by law, but only 
some fractional part of it; and further, in some cases, they 
spend considerable sums in providing news-rooms. News-rooms 
in connexion with Free Libraries may be very attractive, but 
they are surely secondary to the formation of a good library. 
We very much question the policy of spending money on news- 
rooms where there are not funds siiflScient to realize tlie primary 
object of the Act — the formation of a good library. Of course 
there are some places where the penny rate will not enable the 
Committee to take the course we have indicated ; but it is not 
to cases of this exceptional kind that our remarks apply. We 
allude to what has been done in moderate-sized and in some 
rather large towns. As an illustration of what we mean, look 
at the coui’se pursued to obtain a librarian at Bradford — ^a town 
where the penny rate will produce more than 2000/. a year. 
On being first appointed, the Bradford Library Committee ad- 
vertised for a librarian, and offered the magnificent salary of 
1002. a year for a gentleman to assist them in tho arduous and 
responsible labour of forming reference and lending libraries in 
a borough where 2000/. a year can be devoted to the institution ! 
This fact speaks for itself, and it speaks volumes as to the con- 
ception this Committee entertained of tho nature of the work 
before them, and of the qualifications that were required for its 
right performance. Unfortunately, many of these committees 
have not the faintest notion of the extreme difficulty of forming 
a really’good library. They do not know what is involved in it.* 
They seem to think it is about one of the easiest things in the 
world ; whereas, on tho contrary, every competent, experienced 
man knows that the formation of a good library is a work of 
extreme difficulty, and. requires the exercise of rare qualifica- 
tions. As* an experienced man, Mr. Edwards speaks on thia 
point with great force and truth, in bis '' Memoirs of Libraries,’^ 
vol. ii. pp. 628, 9. In reference to the appointment of competent 
librarians, to the conception of what is involved in the systematic 
formation of both reference and lending libraries, and other 

* A notable illustration of this carae within the writer’s knowledge. When 
a candidate for the appointment of chief librarian of one of our free libraries 
was before the committee, and questions were being put and answered as to 
the dElculty of making a good selection of books, one member asked the can- 
didate if they would not have catalogues and publishers’ lists from whioh to 
choose books? This was said with an air to convey the impression that if 
they only had catalogues and lists before them, no special knowledpje or nbiJlHy 
would be required to make a proper selection : anyb^y could do this, an^iu^ 
body could do it e(|ually well ! Do catalogues, then, supply the , 

and skill that will insure their being used a^ht F Is it so in trade ? , 
this committee-man could answer the question in the case of his own ; 

We wonder if this worthy alderman ever read that exquis^ satire, Immaiifs . 
Dialogue addressed to "An Diiterate.Book-huyer/’* •, 
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points of detail, it appears to us that many of our library com- 
mittees have sadly erred, and these errors are exercising an 
unfavourable influence on the character and usefulness of many 
Free Libraries. 

Having spoken thus freely of the defects in some of our Free 
Libraries, it seems only reasonable that we should point to the 
sources of remedy for these shortcomings. Into any lengthy 
discussion of this part of our subject we have not space to enter, 
and perhaps it is not necessary to dwell upon it, as the foregoing 
strictures will, in a large degree, suggest the reforms needed. 
Remedies for the defects noticed must relate mainly to two 
points — the funds, and the management of the libraries. 

It is obvious the penny rate is inadequate for small towns. 
Except on some such scale as the library at Airdrie, we do not think 
a library can be maintained unless there is at least an income of 
200/. a year. This would seem to be the smallest sum with 
wliich a committee could, under ordinary circumstances, support 
a library of any character. In places where the penny rate will 
not produce 200/. a year, the rate should bo higher than a penny 
in the pound. With regard to larger towns, it should be 
imperative that tliey levy the whole amount of the rate. This 
should be done in all cases. The largest towns require it, and, 
indeed, say it is too little, where they have to provide good re- 
ference cuid lending libraries, and establish branches in their 
outlying districts. The smaller towns assuredly require it, if they 
will only do their duty, and establish libraries of high character. 
It has been held by some writers that this penny in the pound 
should be supplemented by a grant from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, because free libraries are as truly national institutions as 
schools. I’his is a point on which men will differ. For ourselves, 
ave rather incline to an increase in tlio local rate in preference to 
obtaining ’aid from the National Government In all towns or 
parishes where the penny rate will not raise 200i. a year, wc 
suggest that it should bo three -halfpence. 

The great reform, hoAvever, that is needed in our free libraries, 
must relate to their management What change is practicable 
here? While we gladly acknowledge that, in several large 
towns, which have been repeatedly mentioned, the Town 
Councils have entered fully into the spirit of the Public Libraries , 
Acts, and are now carrying out their provisions in the noblest 
way, we must say that, as a nile, Town Councils have not done 
their duty in this matter. We hope this position has been 
©kablished by the foregoing facts and considerations. That 
idiese bodies are not very suitable for this work, was felc by the 
first promoters of these libraries, and by the legislature when the 
Act was framed. On this account, corporations were allowed to 
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appoint mixed” committees for the management of the libraries. 
This clause of the Act has worked beneficially for many libraries. 
Mr. Edwards holds that* many towns “ have profited by this 
clause,” and he regards it as one of the “ favourable circum- 
stances” to which is owing the efficiency of the Birmingham free 
libraries, that they have been managed by a mixed committee. 
But is this contrivance sufficient to secure the good administra- 
tion'of these libraries ? We think not. Valuable as the clause 
has been, experience proves that it is not ^dcqu^tc to secure 
effective management No doubt it would have been more 
salutary had not the rating authority — the Town Council — con- 
trolled the funds. Mr. Edwards appears to be sensible of this 
failure, but he evidently does not like to speak out respecting Town 
Councils. (“Memoirs of Libraries,” vol. ii. p. 5(>0.) He suggests 
the separate election of at least a portion of the managing 
committee. We have not the least doubt that this suggestion of a 
separate election would be a great improvement. It would work 
a mighty change if a majority of the committee were so appointed. 
Such an election would constantly direct public attention to the 
working of the libraries, and secure for the people a direct in- 
terest ill their operations. The men would be elected for a 
particular work, and some special fitness for this work would be 
required. Thus ratepayers would be led to fix upon candidates 
in reference to their qualifications for this particular duty. But 
then separate elections would involve considerable expense, and 
would probably bring much unprofitable excitement. 

Would it not be tar better to place Free Libraries under the 
management of the School Boards ? Their superintendence by 
these boards would be (juite in character with the other work of 
such bodies ; and, strictly speaking, it is the proper place for the 
libraries. They are essentially educational agencies, and it is 
very desirable that all the educational institutions of a locality, 
that are of a strictly national character, should bo managed by 
one body, by the Board elected for this kind of work, and chosen 
on account of the fitness of the members for these duties. * It 
may be said that the members of School Boards are drawn from 
the same classes of society as are Aldermen and Town Councillors. 
True: but with these important differences: the members of 
School Boards are chosen for educational work, and on account 
of their interest in education and the spread of knowledge ; and 
secondly, many persons of education and literary pursuit are 
elected on School Boards that would never think of entering /t 
Town Council. In reference to the larger towns where the Free 
lAbraiies are well managed, no change need be made. It is 
highly probable that had School Boar& been in existence when 
the Free Libraries Act was first passed, management of 
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these libraries would never have been pven to Corporations, bat 
have been devolved by the law on School Boarda If we felt 
concerned to argue this point at length, many considerations and 
facts might be urged in its favour. It appears to us very im- 
portant, because, os some change in the management of these 
libraries is essential to their proper growth, this reform seems to 
be the most natural. It may be observed that in the United 
States and British North America, the Free Libraries are under 
the management of educational bodies, as committees or boards. 
In Canada, these libraries are in close connexion with the educa- 
tion department, and are managed by the same bodies that 
manage the schools. The law affecting Free Libraries is an 
education law. Dr. Eyerson, the great educationist of Canada, 
is the founder of the Free Libraries in that country, the organizer 
of the system and the author of the law on the subject. The 
same is true of some of the States of the American Union. The 
law regulating Public Libraries there is part of the School Law, 
and the fund from which they are partly supported is the fund 
from which Schools are supported. Full particulars will be 
found of these matters in Mr. Edwards’s interesting volumes. 

Whether any alteration in the law to secure the change now 
advocated can be obtained, or these institutions are to be allowed 
to go on in their unsatisfactory course, there is one thing most 
urgently xeeded, which we earnestly hope may be secured— viz., 
the inspection of these libraries under the direction of the 
Education Department, Mr. Edwards has repeatedly urged 
this in his different books. In France, where there are 300 
town libraries, they are regularly inspected under the direction 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. In the States and in 
Canada, public libraries are inspected as parts of the educational 
^stem just as schools are. In connexion with inspection, Mr. 
Edwards contends for government aid, because these libraries 
are as much national institutions as schools. He and others 
seem to think that government aid and inspection should ^o 
together. We do not see the necessity for this connexion in 
institutions like free libraries. These libraries are truly public, 
and, as supported by the rates, national institutions, and there 
should be no difficulty in arranging for their inspection without 

K ts from the imperial treasury. We are so anxious to foster 
interest and local management in these libraries, that we 
do not desire to bring them into dependence on the department^ 
Of place them under the authoritative supervision of the govern- 
ment. We are satisfied nothing w^ould effect so much good in' 
the management of these libraries as inspection, and surely this 
might bo accomplished without their being brought into sudii a 
dependence as wouli^ destroy local interest in their management* 
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We do not vrish to be understood as objecting absolutely to 
public grants to free libraries, and perhaps these maybe given in 
a way that will stimulate load energy and local liberality. We 
want to see zealous local action continued with a suggestive 
supervision from the central authority, in the shape of able 
r^orts and practical suggestions and recommendations. The 
visits of an inspector, and the circulation of his reports, would, 
we believe, put new life into all the operations of many of these 
librariea At the present time, many of them arc just in that 
condition into which English local institutions are Itoo prone to 
run when left entirely to themselves — ^they want new vigour. 

But whether any regular system of inspection may be ulti- 
mately procured in connexion with the Education Department 
or not, we think it most desirable that the department should at 
once promote an inquiry into the state and working of existing 
free libraries. Could not the department send a competent 
gentleman, either as inspector or commissioner, to visit these 
libraries and report upon them? There could not, surely, be 
any difiBculty in arranging for a thorough examination of this 
kind. The managing committees and town councils ought to 
welcome such an inquiry, and court it. If a competent man 
could in this way visit all our free libraries, and examine into 
their constitution and working, — into their finances, the contents 
and characters of their collections, — and all details connected 
with their operations and effects, and then publish a fiill report, 

^ a mighty service would be rendered to the cause of free libraries 
and education. The country ought to have an able and searching 
inquiry and report of this kind, and nothing would tend more to 
improve these libraries than the publication of such a document. 
Perhaps some investigation of this nature should be made as a 
step preliminary to any change in the law, and then future 
legislation might be shaped according to the tenor of this report. 

therefore, permanent and systematic inspection cannot be 
obtained at once for these libraries, why should there be any 
delay of a full inquiry into their nature and working such as we 
have suggested ? If Lord Bipon and Mr. Forster could be in- 
duced to look into this subject and institute such an inquiry as 
we have proposed, they would effect a great work for toe im- 
provement of these libraries, and also for the extension of the 
system, as well as for their multiplication throughout the country. 
We hope the time is not far distant when we shall have a good 
free library in every town in the kingdom. 
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The Descent of Man^ and Selection in Relation to Sex. 

By Charles Darwin. In Two Volumes, with Illustrations. 

London: John Murray. 1871. 

\X7T1 are bound to apologize for having thus far delayed our 

VV notice of Mr. Darwin’s latest work. Probably no work 
during the past year has so much attracted the attention of in- 
telligent readers ; assuredly not one has so well deserved it. 
Yet we feel convinced that those who are most competent to 
judge, who have studied Mr. Darwin's writings with the greatest 
diligence, who hav^» best appreciated his facts and followed his 
arguments, will be the first to excuse us. The whole subject is 
so copious, so complex, so difficult, so varied in its aspects, and 
withal so suggestive, that one may well pause l)efore venturing 
to pronounce a decided opinion upon it. Moreover, in his 
preface, Mr. Darwin has promised us yet another contribution to 
the same great topic, in the form of an essay on the expression 
of the various emotions by man and the lower animals." For 
this, however, we shall not wait, but proceed forthwith to accom- 
plish, as best we may, our long-protracted task. 

Even pur author's title-page must be read with care. He 
treats, in fact, of two subjects, which, though distinct, are closely 
connected with one another: (1) The Descent of Man, and (2) 
Selection in Relation to Sex. His book accordingly contains two 
Parts, which we shall discuss in turn. 

The First Part may be regarded as one long attempt to show 
man's genetic relation to the rest of the animal world, in accor- 
dance with Mr. Darwin’s views on the evolution of all organic 
beings. 

Man is cither an animal or not an animal. Those few natu- 
ralists who place him in a kingdom by himself, apart from the 
rest of the animal world, can only do so by finally disregarding 
those marks of resemblance in the structure and functions of bis 
body to those of animals which at the outset, in their history of 
the subject, they must admit. 

Those, on the other hand, who leave man in the animal king- 
dom, differ as to the rank to be assigned him there, from that of 
a species in one genus with the anthropoid apes to the more 
elevated position of a distinct province or even sub-kingdom^ 
The founder of system, Linnaeus, held the former view. With 
him'man was only a species of the more extensive genus Simla. 
Let the unlearned reader note this, that he may see how pos- 
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sible it is to hold precise opinions as to the value of man's affi- 
nities to other creatures, without any reference to Darwinian 
controversies. Till within the last decade a majority of zoolo- 
gists, following Blumenbach and Cuvier, have upheld man’s 
title to the rank of an ^ order.' Professor Owen propos^pd for his 
reception one of the four ‘ sub-classes' into which, having regard 
to cerebral characters, he divided the class of mammals. To 
this arrangement tliere are grave objections. By Professor 
Huxley man is held worthy to constitute a ‘sub-order' of the 
modified Linmean group Primates. Jn our own opiaion, after a 
thoroughly eclectic and comparative review of all man’s zoolo- 
gical characters, proper and common, the most just and useful 
estimate of man would seem to be that which allows him neither 
more nor less than the position of what is technically called a 
‘family.' Briefly, there are four families of Primates — (1) Man 
only; (2) the Catarrhiiies, or Apes, Monkeys, and Baboons of 
the Old Worid ; (3) the Platyrihines or Monkeys of the New 
World, with the exception of (*1!) the Marmosets. The Primates 
and Lemures may be regarded as two distinct sub-orders of the 
same ordinal group of mammals. Very similar views are ex- 
pressed by Mr. Darwin, who justly hints that if “man had not 
been his own classifier, he would never have thought of founding 
a separate order for his own reception." 

“ As far as differences in certain important points of structure are 
concerned, man may no doubt rightlv claim the rank of a Sub-order; 
and this rank is too low, if we look chiefly to liis merntal faculties. 
Nevertheless, under a genealogical point of view’ it appears that this 
rank is too high, and that man ought to form merely a Family, or 
possibly even only a Sub-family. If we imagine three lines of descent 
proceeding from a common source, it is quite conceivable that two of 
them might after the lapse of ages be so slightl}’^ changed as still 
to remain as species of the same genus ; whilst the third lino might 
become so greatly modified as to deserve to rank as a distinct Sub- 
family, Family, or even Order. But in this case it is almost certain 
that the third line would still retain through inheritance numerous small 
points of resemblance with the other two linos. Here then would 
occur the difficulty, at present insoluble, how much weight we ought to 
assign in our classifications to strongly-marked diflereuces in some 
few points, — that is, to the amount of modification undergone ; and 
how much to close resemblance in numerous unimportant points, as 
indicating the lines of descent or genealogy. The former alternative 
is the most obvious, and perhaps the safest, though the latter appears 
the most correct as giving a truly natural elassiflcatiou." 

Mr, Darwin's first chapter on “ The Evidence of the Descent 
of Man from some Lower Form,” is chiefly devoted to reviewlhg ’ 
man’s stmeture as bearing on his origin. So much has of late 
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veats been written on the question — ^how far is man like and 
now far unlike other animala^ as to his form, parts, functions, 
mode of development, and other zoological characters, that Mr. 
Darwin does not deem it necessary to urge at length what to 
most biologists will seem a foregone conclusion — ^that the body 
of man is more like the body of certain apes than are these apes 
to some other members of their own order. He lays particular 
stress on three great classes of facts, the bearing of which is un- 
mistakeable.'" These are, the resemblances of homological struc- 
tures in man and animals, the similarity of their embryonic 
development to his, and the existence of rudimentary organs. 
Many known facts and not a few new ones are admirably pre- 
sented within the two sheets of printed matter to which this 
chapter extends. We quote the following, by way of sample, 
in hopes that the reader may be induced to seek the illustrative 
figure referred to in the work itself : — 

** The celebrated sculptor, Mr. Woolner, informs me of one little 
peculiarity in the external ear, which he has often observed both in 
men and women, and of which he perceived the full signification. His 
attention was first called to the subject whilst at work on his figure 
of Puck, to which^he had given pointed ears. Ho was thus led to 
examine the ears of various monkeys, and subsequently more carefully 
those of man. The peculiarity consists in a little blunt point, pro- 
jecting from the inwardly folded margin, or helix. Mr. Woolner made 
an’ exact model of one such case. These points not only project inwards, 
but often a little outwards, so that they are visible when the head is 
viewed from directly in front or behind. They are variable in size and 
somewhat in position, standing either a little higher or lower ; and 
they sometimes occur on one ear and not on the other. Now the 
meaning of these projections is not, 1 think, doubtful ; but it may be 
thought that they offer too trifling a character to he worth notice. 
This thought, however, is as false as it is natural. Every character, 
however slight, must he the result of some definite cause ; and if it 
occurs in many individuals deserves consideration. The helix ob- 
viously consists of the extreme margin of the ear folded inwards ; and 
this folding appears to be in some manner connected with the whole 
external ear being permanently pressed backwards. In many mon- 
keys, which do not stand high in the order, as baboons and some spe- 
cies of macacus, the upper portion of the ear is slightly pointed, and 
the margin is not at all folded inwards ; but if the margin were to be 
thus folded, a slight point would necessarily project inwards and pro- 
bably a little outwards. This could actually he observed in a specimen 
of the Ateles heelzebuih in the Zoological Gardens ; and we may Si^ely 
qonolude that it is a similar structure — a vestige of formerly pointed 
ears^which occasionally reappears in man.” 

Several other pc^ticulars of great inter^t, gleaned by Mr« 
Darwin from a variety of authentic sources, are given in the 
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same chapter. The whole mass of evidence adduced has led his 
mind to the following conclusion : — 

Thus we can understand how it has come to pass that man and 
all other vertebrate animals have been constructed on the same general 
model, why they pass through the same early stages of development, 
and why they retain certain rudiments in common. Consequently we 
ought frankly to admit their community of descent : to take any other 
view, is to admit that our own structure, and that of all the animals 
around us, is a mere snare laid to entrap our judgment. This conclu« 
sion is greatly strengthened, if we look to the members*<of the whole 
animal series, and consider the evidence derived from their afiinities or 
classification, their geographical distribution and geological succession. 
It is only our natural prejudice, and that arrogance whicli made our 
forefathers declare that they were descended from demi-gods, which 
leads us to demur to this conclusion. But the time will before long 
come when it will be thought wonderful, that naturalists, who were 
well acquainted with the comparative structure and development of man 
and other mammals, should have believed that each was the work of a 
separate act of creation.'* 

Turning now to man’s mental powers, we find ourselves in a 
position of considerable difficulty. Mr. Darwin devotes two chap- 
ters to the Comparison of the Mental Powers of Man and the 
Lower Animals.” But the backward state of psychology will not 
permit us to distinguish man’s mental powers with precision, and 
he would be a bold writer w^ho should undertake to enumerate, 
much less define, the mental powers of animals. So that here 
the essential elements for exact comparison are wanting, and the 
subject is only susceptible of a mode of treatment which we must 
designate as vague, provisional, and contradictory. This is not 
the fault of Mr. Darwin. 

Further, the whole matter is involved in a cloud of prejudice 
which, by a law of reaction unhappily too familiar to philoso- 

5 hers, has in its turn obscured and checked our thoughts. In- 
ependence and clearness of view very much above the average 
are necessary to him who would make any progress with these 
inquiries — nay, even to him who, without attaining to any height 
of discovery, would succeed in freeing his mind from vulgar 
errors. To some the statement that animals may reason seems 
almost profane. With many persons the word 'instinct’ is a 
synonym for all the mental powers of animals and of these only, 
as ' reason/ on the other hand, is commonly understood to mean 
the sum toted of the mental ^wers of man alona But if these 
words are to have any meaning, the truer statement would bd, 
that both imstiDct and reason are shared by man with many of 
the higher animals. ' 

Mr. Darwin clearly shows that several animals posste the 
[Vol. XCVm. No. OXCIV.]-Nbw Sams, Vol. XT^H. No. IL ^ 
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faculties of Attention and Memory, together with some power of 
Imagination. (He does not safficdently distinguish, this last from 
Expectation, in Mt. J. S. MiH's sense of that term.) All of 
these may be regarded as subsidiary to the reasoning powers 
which such.animals undoubtedly display. This is shown by their 
capacity for progress, and by their use of tools and weapons. 
Animals also use (inarticulate) language. They are not without 
a sense of the beautiful. They are profoundly affected, like man^ 
by certain emotions — for example, that of curiosity. They imitate 
the actions, not only of their own kindred, but sometimes of 
other species, and finally of man himself. They “retain their 
mental individuality.^* Perhaps a few animals possess a rudi- 
ment of self-consciousness. 

Mr. Darwin, in his second chapter, discusses all these topics 
with his accustomed fairness. He starts with the admission that 
man differs greatly in his mental power from all other animals, 
and that “ the difference in this respect is enormous, even if we 
compare the mind of one of the lowest savages, w'ho h^ no 
words to express any number higher than four, and who uses 
no abstract terms for the commonest objects or affections, 
with that of the most highly organized ape.” On the other 
hand, all differences “ of this kind between the highest men of 
the highest races and the lowest savages, are connected by the 
finest gracjations. Therefore it is possible they might pass and 
be developed into each other.” In spite of these difficulties, Mr. 
Darwin concludes “that there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween man and the higher mammals in their mental faculties.” 
The whole chapter abounds in sagacious reasonings, and is worth 
reading if only as a record of observations by the author and 
other naturalists. We quote his account of Reason in animals:-^ 

“ Of all tho faculties of the human mind, it will, I presume, be ad- 
mitted that Reason stands*^ at the summit. Few persons any longer 
dispute that animals possess some power of reasoning. Animals may 
constantly be seen to pause, deliberate, and resolve. It is a significant 
fact, that the more the habits of any particular animal Are studied by 
a naturalist, the more he attributes to reason and the less to unlearnt 
instincts. In future chapters we shall see that some animals ex- 
tremely low in the scale apparently display a certail) amount of reason, 
No doubt it is often difficult to distinguish between the power of reason 
and that of instinct. Thus Dr. Hayes, in his work on ‘ The Open 
Polar Sea,* I'epeatedly remarks that his dogs, instead of continuing to 
draw the sledges in a compact body, diverged and separated when' 
th^y eame to thin ice, so that their weight might be more evenly dis- 
Mbated. This was often the first warning and notice which ther 
trave^i^ received that the ice was becoming thin and dangerous. Now^ 
ffid the 0ogs act thus from the experience of each individual, or from 
the of the older and wiser dogs, or from an inherit^ habit, 



that is, from an instinct P This instincfc might possibly have arisen 
since the time, long ago, when dogs were first employed by the natives 
in drawing their sledges ; or the Arctic wolves, jbhe parent*stock of 
the Esquimaux dog, may have acquired this instinct, impelling them 
not to attack their prey in a close pack when on thin icc. Questions 
of this kind are most difficult to answer. 

“ So many facts have been recorded in various works showing that 
animals possess some degree of reason, that I will here give only two 
or three instances, authenticated by Kengger, and relating to American 
monkeys, which stand low in their order. He states thab when he first 
gave eggs to his monkey.s, they smashed them and thus Jost much of 
their contents ; afterwards they gently hit one end against some liard 
body, and picked off the bits of shell with their fingers. After cutting 
themselves only once with any sharp tool, they would not touch it 
again, or would handle it with the greatest care. Lumps of sugar 
were often given them wrapped up in paper; and Rengger sometimes 
put a live wasj) in the paper, so that in hastily unfolding it they got 
stung ; after this had once happened, they always first held the packet 
to their ears to detect any movement within. Any one who is not 
convinced by such facts as these'., and by what he may observe with 
his own dogs, that animals can reason, would not be convinced by any- 
thing that I could add. Nevertheless I will give one case with respect 
to dogs, as it rests on two distinct observers, and can hardly depend 
on the modification of any instinct. 

“ Mr. Colquhoun winged two wild-ducks, wliich fell on the opposite 
side of a stream ; his retriever tried to bring over both at once, but 
could not succeed ; she then, though never before known Ifo ruffie a 
feather, deliberately killed one, brought over the other, and returned for 
tlie dead bird. Colonel Hutclniisoii relates that two partridges were 
shot at once, one being killed, the other wounded ; the latter ran away, 
and was caught by the retriever, who on her return camo across the 
dead bird ; ‘ she stopped, evidently greatly puzzled, and after one 
or two trials, finding she could not ta^o it up without permitting 
the escape of the winged bird, she considered a moment, then deli- 
berately murdered it by giving it a severe crunch, and afTberwards 
brought away both together. This was the * only known instance of 
her having ever wilfully injured any game.’ Here we have reason, 
though not quite perfect, for the retriever might have brought the 
wounded bird first and then returned for the dead one, as in the case 
of the two wild ducks. 

“ The muleteers in S. America say, ‘ J will not give you the mule 
whose step is easiest, but h mas radonal ^ — the one that reasone best 
and Humboldt adds, * this popular expression, dictated by long expe- 
rience, combats the system of animated machines, better perha^ than 
all the arguments of speculative philosophy.’ ” 

We confess our inability to ti^at in a few paragraphs th0 sub-* 
jects of language, also discussed in this chapter, and of ethics^ to 
which the third chapter is devoted. These solnecta^ suffimeatljr 
vast in themselves, have their boundaries maoh enlarged..wl^m 

, c C 2 ^ ^ 
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conffldered from the point of view of the derivative hypothesis. 
3Ir, Darwin “ cannot doubt that language owes its origin to the 
imitation and modiBcation, aided % signs and gestures, of 
various natural sounds, the voices of other animals, and man’s 
own instinctive cries.” This is the famous bow-wow theory. 

“ The imitation by articulate sounds of musical cries might have 
given rise to words expressive of various complex emotions. As bearng 
on the subject of imitation, the strong tendency in our nearest allies, 
the monkeys, in microcephalus idiots, and in the barbarous races of 
mankind, to ijoiitabe whatever they hear deserves notice. As monkeys 
certainly understand much that is said to them by man, and as in 
a state of nature they utter signal-cries of danger to their fellows, it 
does not appear altogether incredible that some unusually wise ape- 
like animal should have thought of imitating the growl of a beast of 
prey, so as to indicate to his fellow monkeys the nature of the ex- 
pected danger. And this would have been a first step in the forma- 
tion of a language.’’ 

Mr. Darwin, contrary to what hasty thinkers might erro- 
neously have anticipated, is no upholder of the selfish'" school of 
morals. With him, “ the moral sense is fundamentally identical 
with our social instincts ; and in the case of the lower animals 
it would be absurd to speak of these instincts as having been 
developed from selfishness, or for the happiness of the com- 
munity.” 

“ They have, however, certainly been developed for the general good 
of the community. The term, general good, may be defined as the 
means by which the greatest possible number of individuals can be 
reared in full vigour and health, with all their faculties perfect, under 
the conditions to which they are exposed. As the social instincts both 
of man and the lower animals have no doubt been developed by the 
same steps, it would be advisa]^le, if found practicable, to use the same 
definition in both cases, and to take as the test of morality, the general 

f ood or welfare of the community, rather than the general happiness ; 

ut this definition would perhaps require some limitation on account 
of political ethics. 

** When a man risks his life to save that of a fellow-creature, it 
seems more appropriate to say that he acts for the general good or 
welfare, rather than for the general happiness of mankind. No doubt 
tbe welfare and the happiness of the individual usually coincide ; and 
a contented, happy tribe will flourish better than one that is discon- 
tented and unhappy. We have seen that at an early period in the 
history of man, the expressed wishes of the community will have natu- 
rally influenced to a large extent the conduct of each memb^ ; and as 
all wish for happiness, the 'greatest happiness principle’ will have be- 
came a most important secondary guide and object ; the social instincts, 
ineliading sympathy, always serving as the primary impulBe and guide. 
ThuA the reproach of laying the foundation of the most noble part 
# •^nature in the base principle of selfishness is removed ; unless 
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indeed the satisfaction which every animal feels when it follows its 
proper instincts, and the dissatisfaction felt when prevented, be called 
selfish.” 

Admitting that the differences, mental and bodily, between 
man and some animals are not such as to forbid the hypothesis 
of their descent from a common progenitor, Mr. Darwin proceeds, 
in his fourth chapter, to trace the manner of man’s development. 
We do not think it necessary to analyse tlrs chapter. The laws 
of the origin and development of man are presumably the same 
as those which govern the origin and development of other 
species. No doubt the conflict between these laws, and the 
more potent operations of some of them are, in his case, pecu- 
liarly interesting and are strikingly manifested when we come to 
study them in detail. But this would be to reopen the whole 
question of the origin of species. 

How primitive man became civilized, especially by the deve- 
lopment of his intellectual and moral faculties, and of the arts 
and institutions consequent thereon, is the subject of our 
author’s fifth chapter. It is far too large and complex to be 
treated in the present article. Tho doctrine that civilized 
nations were once barbarous is an obvious consequence of Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis. The opposite belief, that primitive man 
was civilized, urged by Archbishop Whately and again put 
forward by the Duke of Argyll, he does not think it Jiecessary 
to refutejj, referring to the works of other writers for a full discus- 
sion of the subject. 

“ To believe that man was aboriginally civilized and then suffered 
utter degradation in so many regions, is to take a pitiably low view of 
human nature. It is apparently a truer and more cheerful view that 
progress has been much more general than retrogression ; that man 
has risen, though by slow and interrupted steps, from a lowly condi- 
tion to the highest standard as yet attained by him in knowledge, 
morals, and religion.” 

The stagnation, or what appears to be such, which tho history 
of some peoples reveals, and the very unequal progress nn 
civilization which the same nation may make at different 
periods, or at the same period among different sections of the 
population, tend much to complicate the subject of civilization in 
^neral. We know how different parts of the mental constitu- 
tion of the same individual are liable to be affected in unequal 
degrees by the social and other conditions to which be is ex- 
posed. Hence arise some of the most noteworthy, though not 
always the most striking, points of disposition. For sucli 
inequalities, not harmonizing with those of our own minds^ dss** 
tract and mislead us in our estimate of the motives, and cqjhgo- 
quent interpretation of the actions of others. Vy 
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‘ Our author’s views on man's affinities and genealogy, discussed 
in his sixth chapter, may easily be anticipated from what has 
been said. In short, the phylogeny of man, so far as our space 
permits, may be indicated by enumerating the following list of 
common progenitors — namely, the common progenitor of 

1. Man and the Monkeys of the Old World. 

2. All the Primates. 

3. The Primates and Lemures. 

4. Th^ above and other ‘ disco-placental* mammals. 

5. All placental mammals. 

6. All mammals, placental and implacental. 

7. Mammals and other vertebrate animals. 

The phylogeny of the vertebrate animals is not easily dis- 
cerned. From the time that Von Baer first pointed out the 
important characters which mark the Vertebrata at an early 
period in their embryonic development, almost every fcientific 
zoologist has acknowledged the existence of a great gulf fixed 
between them and the higher invertebrates. But recently a 
Russian naturalist has made the startling discovery, since cor- 
roborated by others, that the free-swimming young of certain 
ascidians (the simplest in structure of all animals which are 
furnished with a distinct heart) exhibit structures which, in their 
relative position, resemble the highly characteristic nervous axis 
and dorsal chord of the Vertebrata ; a primitive segmentation, 
like that of vertebrates, also shows itself. There is therefore 
some probability that ascidians and vertebrates had a common 
progenitor. This conclusion is strengthened when we consider 
the lowest and most aberrant of all vertebrate animals, the 
lancelet or Amphioxus. In this strange creature the heart is 
quite rudimentary, and no trace of an organ of hearing exists. 
Since the dorsal chord runs to the end of the pointed anterior 
extremity, while in other vertebrate animals it stops short close 
to where the young skull joins the spinal region, there is reason 
to infer that in Amphioxus all those important structures which, 
in other vertebrate animals lie in front of the termination of the 
notochord, are wanting. The brain of a lamprey, next to 
Amphioxus, the lowest vertebrate animal, more resembles the 
brain of man than it does that of the lancelet, or rather the 
scarcely modified anterior end of the nervous axis in this brain- 
less animal. Lastly, the breathing apparatus of the lancelet is 
snore like that of an ascidiaii than of a fish. 

The affinities of the ascidians are very complicated. Placed 
by jMilne-Edwards with the molluscoids, they are also allied to 
thAjtjme (or higher) molluscs, and even to the worma No other 
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ioTertebrate class has such, diverse relationships with several 
groups, and this fact renders their possible oonnexioxi with verte- 
brates the more interesting. 

In the seventh chapter, with which the First Part of his worh 
concludes, Mr. Darwin considers the races of man, with a view 
inquire what is the value of the differences between them 
under a Gla 6 si 6 oatoi 7 point of view, and how they have origi- 
nated.” After summing up the &Gts and arguments on both 
sides of the question, and pointing out the difficulties which im- 
pede its complete solution, he comes to the conclu{>ion that the 
differences among men are not sufficient to justify the division 
of mankind into several specie^ and that the various races of 
man rather correspond, in systematic value, with what have 
been termed ‘ sub-species’ in other departments of natural history. 

It is certain that races may become extinct, and some, we 
know, are verging on extinction. In producing such extinction, 
untoward physical conditions, according to our author, have had 
little influence. But along with other causes, in the case of half- 
civilized nations, between whom the direct struggle for life is 
often strong, or when civilized nations dash with barbarians, 
their effect may possibly be more potent. 

Mr. Darwin, in attempting to account for the origin of races, 
while admitting the existence of such causes as crossing, natural 
selection, and the direct action of the conditions of life, is of 
opinion that none of these arc fully competent to pre>duce such 
great results. Thus he is led to ask — what other causes are here 
in operation ? Of these, neglecting the unknown agencies 
which produce spontaneous (or inexplicable) modifications, the 
most important is Sexual Selection, the detailed considera- 
tion of which occupies the Second Part of his work. This Part 
is nearly twice the length of the First. With the exception of 
its introductoiy and concluding chapters and one chapter on 
sexual selection in man, it is altogether: devoted to a review of 
sexual selection and of the characters associated therewith in 
the several classes of the animal kingdom. 

Sexual selection takes place whenever one animal mates with 
ikQother of the opposite sex, preferring it to its fellows of the 
same sex. All acts of this ^d, together with the conditions 
whidi of necessity immediately precede or accompany them, 
constitute the phenomena of sexum selection. 

That sex which chooses must obviously have senses and a 
mind to perceive the differences which obtain among the indi- 
viduals of the other. Hence two essential conditions of sexual 
selection,' ob|ective and subjective. We see also that powers of 
locomotion are necessary to bring the sexes into the neigh^^r* 
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hood of each other and thus afford due opportunity for the 
exercise of their respective abilities. 

The act of sexual selection, apart from collateral circum- 
stances and neglecting exceptional instances, may at once be 
described as the choice by the female of one out of many males 
of her own species. The law is, that the male shall the 
female.^’ Thus Kirby (as quoted by Mr. Darwin) wrote of 
insects, and might have written of most animals. But why is it 
so ? Let us hear Mr. Darwins answer. 

We are Viaturally led to inquire why the male in so many and 
such widely distinct classes has been rendered more eager than the 
female, so that he searches for her and plays the more active part in 
courtship. It would bo no advantage and some loss of power if both 
sexes were mutually to search for each other ; but why should the 
male almost always be the seeker ? With plants, the ovules after fer- 
tilization have to be nourished for a time ; hence the pollen is neces- 
sarily brought to the female organs — ^being placed on the stigma, 
through the agency of insects or of the wind, or by the spontaneous 
movements of the stamens ; and with the Alga), &c., by the locomotive 
power of the antherozooids. With lowly-organized animals perma- 
nently affixed to the same spot and having their sexes separate, the 
male element is invariably brought to the female ; and we can see the 
reason ; for the ova, even if detached before being fertilized and not re- 
quiring subsequent nourishment or protection, would be,Trom their larger 
relative size, less easily transported than the male element. Hence 
plants* ariU many of the lower animals are, in this respect, analogous. 
In the case of animals not affixed to the same spot, but enclosed 
within a shell with no power of protruding any part of their bodies, 
and ill the case of animds having little power of locomotion, the male 
must trust the fertilizing clement to the risk of at least a short transit 
through the waters of the sea. It would, therefore, be a great advan- 
tage to such animals, as their organization became perfected, if the 
males when ready to emit the fertilizing element, were to acquire the 
habit of approaching the .female as closely as possible. The males of 
various lowly-organized animals having thus aboriginfdly acquired the 
habit of approaching and seeking the females, the same habit would 
naturally be transmitted to their more highly developed male descen- 
dants ; and in order that they should become efficient seekers, they 
would have to be endowed with strong passions. The acquirement of 
such passions would naturally follow from the more eager males leaving 
a larger number of offspring than the less eager.’* 

With the female it is otherwise. She “ with the rarest excep- 
tions, is less eager than the male.’' 

As the illustrious Hunter long ago observed, she generally * re* 

* Prof. Sachs (*Lchrbuch der Botaoik,’ 1870, a. 633) in speaking of the 
male female reproductive cells, remarks, verhalt sich die eiiie bei der 
Yeiqj^uesuig aotiv, ... die audere erschient bei der Yereiniguii^ passiv.*’ 
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quires to be courted she is coy, and may often be seen endeavounng 
for a long time to escape from the male. Every one who has attended 
to the habits of animals will be able to call to mind instances of this 
kind. Judging from various facts, hereafter to be given, and from the 
results which may fairly be attributed to sexual selection, .the female, 
though comparatively passive, generally exerts some choice and accepts 
one male in preference to others. Or she may accept, as appearances 
would sometimes lead us to believe, not the male which is the most 
attractive to her, but the one which is the least distasteful. The 
exertion of some choice on the part of the female seems almost as 
general a law as the eagerness of the male.” 

When a strong pugnacious male succeeds in defeating his 
opponents of the same sex the female may easily content 
herself with the victor. She does not, however, invariably do so, 
though the exceptions are probably unfrequent. But should the 
males contend, in a more peaceful fashion, by the production of 
musical sounds, the display of ornaments, and such other like 
methods, the possession on her part of more refined selective 
powers becomes necessary. That the gentler sex among animals 
is often highly gifted in this respect seems more than probable. 
When we note, for example, the splendid colours of the males of 
many birds, and consider how sedulously, and with what won- 
derful adjuncts, they are displayed with increased effect during 
the season of courtship, can we doubt that one female for whose 
sake, since in her presence only, these gorgeous exhibitions 
take place, is capable of appreciating, at least, their general 
effect ^ 

Exceptions to the ruling law of sexual selection take place 
when the female seeks the male of her own species, or when, as 
must occur with the parents of hybrids, she prefers the male of 
another. 

We can easily see how important in regard to sexual selection 
is the relative proportion of the sexes, a* subject which on other 
grounds claims our attention. A more extended acquaintance 
with facts is here much needed. Most of our statistics under 
this head refer to man or domestic animals. In their case we 
find it easier to obtain results, or even seek to modify them by a 
change of external conditions. Such facts, though not to be 
despised, are plainly less valuable, because less varied and more 
remote from the circumstances of unimpeded selection, than 
those affecting /ercs naturae. We have no means of estimating, 
in a vast majority of animals, which sex most abounds at birth. 
In the case of several species the males appear to predominate, 
but to this rule there are some exceptions. What determines 
the proportion of the sexes at birth — ^is another intere4ii^g 
question. Often, wo must answer, unknown influences, 
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interQal, depending on mentfd and material constitution, or 
e^cternai, such as food and temperature, the action of whidi 
cannot in this connexion be ascertained.’^ Some of these 
influences may be constant, others variable. The period at 
which impregnation takes place and the circumstances of 
polygamous as opposed to monogamous unions are not here 
operating conditions. More potent is the relative age of the 

{ )arents. Illegitimate births show an increased proportion of 
emales. It would seem as if the sex of the more vigoroust 
parent were* likely to be inherited. 

“ Sectetur partem conclusio deieriorcm,” 

is not the rule in such cases, for love in its effects, as in its 
causes, is illogical. Noteworthy is the fact that with Jewish 
women the number of male births is very much above the 
Christian average. 

“For our present purpose we are concerned with the propor- 
tion of the sexes, not at birth, but at maturity.’^ Mr. Darwin 

Sbas collected from a variety of sources all the accessible informa- 
tion on this head, and he sums up the results in a special sup- 
plement to his eighth chapter. It is known that with many 

animals the male is not only more exposed to danger than the 
female, but has a greater inherent viability, “ for it is a well- 
asceilain^d fact that with man a considerably larger proportion 
of males than of females die before or during birth, and during 
the first few years of infancy. So it almost certainly is with male 
lambs, and so it may be with the males of other animals.’"' We 
might therefore suppose that, with certain exceptions, the num- 
ber of mature males must be leas than that of femsJes.:|; But 
our author is far too cautious to accept this conclusion unre- 


* See, however, raUtaff’s soliloqnjon Prince John in Henry IK Fart 2. 

t More vigorous, that is, at the period of fecundation. 

J So that given M-fP or M=P, the altered expression M— F might be 
worked out in different ways. ]^ot only do males succumb to influences 
purely external or internal, as above stated, but they are also visited hj a 
third class of catastrophes which cannot strictly be referred to either. Vt"c 
speak of dangers witliin the limits of their own species. The males of Ashes 
are smaller than the females, who devour them freely. Baron Be Geer saw a 
male spider which iu the midst of his preparatory caresses was seised by the 
object of his attentions, enveloped by her in a web, and then devoured^ 
sight which, ns he adds, flllcd him with horror and indignation.” Why ace 
not these facts cited by those who believe m the existence of a great gulf 
flxed between men aud animals P Uncivilized men, it is true, kifi and eat 
their wives. Some ci\ilized men kill but do not eat them, having so far lost 
the habits of their ancestors. But witli no race of savages has a single In- 
sU||ce occurred of a wife eating her husband. Mankind has never reached 
this V'^est depth of animal degradation. 
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servedly. Practically, males are less numerous wherever poly- 
gamy obtains. Polygamy is unknown among the lower animals, 
and is only exhibited hy those who possess pbrious mental 
powers. Under ordinary circumstances it involves the exclu- 
sion of the weaker and less attractive males. 

The practical disproportion between the sexes may arise from 
other causes. Thus in migratory birds the males first arrive and 
are ready to breed before the females. The females, when they 
begin to appear, since not all arrive simultaneously, are in 
the minority. Accordingly the males contend for ^^heir posses- 
sion. The females have therefore every opportunity for selection. 
Now those females which are most vigorous will, in their turn, 
have the first choice, for they will be ready to breed before their 
fellows. They will also be able to rear the greatest number of 
offspring. So that, the best males uniting with the best females, 
the best and most numerous offspring will result. Allowing for 
the effects of inheritance and further variation, we begin to 
undei-stand something of the part played by sexual selection. 
Let the above conditions be- reversed, the males choosing the 
females, and a like result may easily be inferred. 

In regard to animals with superfluous males or females, Mr. 
Darwin asks — ‘‘Could the sexes be equalized through natural selec- 
tion He shoves how in more ways than one equalization might 
be effected, directly or indirectly. The indirect action of natural 
selection will scarcely be felt where the disproportion between the 
sexes is slight. When it is greater, and natural selection has 
room to operate, the varying fertility of the same species becomes 
an important factor. A high degree of productivity is sometimes 
disadvantageous, in accordance with one aspect of the physio- 
logical law of individuation versus genesis ; hero natural selec- 
tion may come strikingly into play, as both Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Mr. Darwin have demonstrated. “ In some peculiar cases, 
an excess in the number of one sex over the other might be a 
great advantage to a species, as with the sterile females of social 
insects, or with those animals in which more than one male is 
requisite to fertilize the female, as with certa n cirripedes, and 
perhaps certain fishes.'’ These exceptional instances of ‘ impe- 
rative polyandry’ are probably due to natural selection. ‘‘ In all 
ordinary cases an inequality would be no advantage or disadvan- 
tage to dertain individuals more than to others ; and therefore it 
could hardly have resulted from natural selection.” We can 
only, in our ignorance, ascribe it to unknown conditions. 

Let us now consider the differences on which sexual sdeotm 
depends. These are chiefly of the kind called by Hunter secon- 
dary sexual characters-^ 

“which are not directly connected with the act of reproduction; 
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for instance, in tbo male possessing certain organs of sense or locomo- 
tion, of which the female is quite destitute, or in having them more 
highly-developed, in order that he may readily find or reach her ; or 
again, in the male having special organs of prehension so as to hold her 
securely, ^hese latter organs of infinitely diversified kinds graduate 
into, and in some cases can hardly be distinguished from, those which 
are commonly ranked as primary, such as the complex appendages at 
the apex of the abdomen in male insects. Unless indeed we confine 
the term * primary ’ to the reproductive glands, it is scarcely possible 
to decide, as far as the organs of prehension are concerned, which 
ought to be called primary and which secondary.” 

Apart from their mental powers, their habits and actions, the 
sexes of the same species may differ as to number, form, size, 
colour, and structure. They may also differ in their relations to 
time, as when one sex comes to maturity and acquires or loses 
certain characters sooner than another. Not all sexual diffe- 
rences have to do mth sexual selection. We except such cha- 
racters as are obviously correlated with the diverse modes of life 
of the two sexes, seen in some species. 

The male more frequently than the female exhibits secon- 
dary sexual characters ; and these, with other characters which 
may accompany them, are in him eminently variable. In accor- 
dance with the law of sexually limited transmission (as opposed 
to that of equal transmission) the male usually transmits the 
peculiaritfes he acquires to his own sex only. It also frequently 
happens that their appearance or more conspicuous development 
coincides approximately with the period at which sexual selection 
takes place, and this fact points to the probability that the cha- 
racters in question first arose at the beginning of adult life. 
Again, these characters, accumulated and inherited from parent 
to child, tend still further to differentiate the male, who is thus 
ever subject to increased modification by means of sexual selec- 
tion. The female remains more like the young of her own or 
the adults of allied species. In her, however, must be latent 
the secondary sexual characters manifest in her male parent. 
Otherwise, how could these be transmitted to her offspring 
when she is made to pair with a male belonging to a different 
species ? 

From our present point of view the animal kingdom is divisible 
into two groups, in one of which secondary sexual characters are 
of frequent occurrence, in the other usually absent. We com- 
monly find these characters in mammals, birds, reptiles, batra- 
ebiana, fishes, insects, and crustaceans — that is, in what zoologists 
term ‘vertebrate’ and ‘arthropod’ animals. Not all these ex- 
hibit* them, some of the exceptions being very puzzling and 
sugg'estivo of curious considerations. They are very obvious in 
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man* They are wanting in the lowest animals (the * Vermes’ of 
Linnseus). Polygamy is favourable to their occurrence. Mr. 
Darwin asked Mr. Bartlett, Superintendent of our Zoological 
Gardens, whether the male tragopan (an exotic ally of the 
pheasants) was polygamous, and was much struck by^his answer 
— '' I do not know, but should think so from his splendid colours.’^ 

Our limits will not allow us to notice Mr. Darwin’s account of 
sexual selection in each of the above classes. We can refer to 
one only, that of birds. This class is more interesting than any 
other, as illustrating the phenomena of sexual selection. The 
preferences and antipathies of birds are so wonderful and their 
opportunities for displaying them so varied, in consequence of 
the marvellous complexity and beauty of their secondary sexual 
characters, that ^'they appear to be the most aesthetic of all 
animals, excepting of course man, and they have nearly the same 
taste for the beautiful.” It is therefore no wonder that Mr. 
Darwin devotes two hundred pages, about one-fourth of his 
entire work, to these animals. 

“ Most male birds are highly pugnacious d.iriiig the breeding-season, 
and some possess weapons especially adapted for fighting with their 
rivals. But the most pugnacious and the best-armed males rarely or 
never depend for success solely on their power to drive away or kill 
their rivals, but have special means for charming the female. With 
some it is the power of song, or of emitting strange cries, or of pro- 
ducing instrumental music, and the males in consequence differ from 
the females in their vocal organs, or in the structure of certain feathers 
From the curiously diversified means for producing various sounds, we 
gain a high idea of the importance of this means of courtship. Many 
birds endeavour to charm the females by love-dances or antics, per- 
formed on the ground or in the air, and sometimes at prepared pla<^. 
But ornaments of many kinds, the most brilliant tints, combs and 
wattles, beautiful plumes, elongated feathers, top-knots, and so forth, 
are by far the commoner means. In some cases mere novelty appears to 
have acted as a charm. The ornaments of Ihe males must be highly 
important to them, for they have been acquired in not a few cases at 
the cost of increased danger from enemies, and even of some loss of 
power in fighting with their rivals. The males of very many species 
do not assume their ornamental dress until they arrive at maturity, or 
they assume it only during the breeding-season, or the tints then be- 
come more vivid. Certain ornamental appendages become enlarged, 
turgid, and brightly-coloured during the very act of courtship. The 
males display their charms with elaborate care and to the best effect ; 
and this is done in the presence of the females. The courtship is 
sometimes^a prolonged affair, and many males and females congregate 
at an appointed place. To suppose that the females do not appreciate 
the males is to admit that their splendid decorations, all their pomp 
and display, are useless ; and this is incredible. Birds have fine powers 
of discrimination, and in some few instances it can be shown that they 
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have a taste for the. beautiful. The females, moreover, are known oc- 
casionally to exhibit a marked preference or antipathy to certain 
males. 

If it be admitted that the females prefer, or are unconsciously ex- 
cited by the more beautiful males, then the males would slowly and 
surely be rendered more attractive through sexual selection.*’ 

The plumage of birds, in connexion with secondary sexual 
characters and their transmission, is noted at much length 
by Mr. Darwin. He distinguishes six Rules or classes of 
cases.” • 

“ I. When the adult male is more beautiful or conspicuous than 
the adult female, the young of botli sexes in their first plumage closely 
resemble the adult female, as with the common fowl and peacock ; or, 
as occasionally occurs, they resemble her much more closely than they 
do the adult male. 

II. When the adult female is more conspicuous than the adult 
male, as sometimes though rarely occurs, the young of both sexes in 
their first plumage resemble the adult male. 

III. When the adult male resembles the adult female," the young of 
both Sexes have a peculiar first plumage of their own, as with the 
robin, 

IV. When the adult male resembles the adult female, the young of 
both sexes in their first plumage resemble the adults, as with the king- 
fisher, many parrots, crows, hedge- war biers. 

V. WhoTi the adults of both sexes have a distinct winter and summer 
plumag'o, whether or not the male differs IVorn the female, the young 
resemble the adults of both sexes in their winter dress, or much more 
rarely in their summer dress, or they resemble the females alone; or 
the young may have an intermediate character ; or again may differ 
greatly from the adults in both their seasonal plumages, 

VI. In some few cases the young in their first plumage differ from 
each other according to sex ; the young males resembling more or less 
closely the adult males, and the young females the adult females. *’ 

In the rare instances of tho females being more conspicuous 
than the males, the habits and dispositions of the sexes are like- 
wise transposed : the male sits on the eggs ; the females are 
pugnacious. The disparity between tho sexes in such birds, 
however, is never so extreme as when the male excels the 
ietnale. 

To show that the secondary sexual characters of birds are not 
causeless, Mr. Darwin appeals to their gradations. In this way 
Be demonstrates how the beautiful and complex eye-like spots 
Oil the plumage of such birds as the peacock and argus , pheasant 
sflay hfave been produced, the laws of variation and inheritance 
being also taken into account. His very ingenious explanation 
of these ^ ocelli’ is accompanied with several illustrations. 
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A few eases are cited by Mn Darwin of differences between 
the sexes of birds which do not now appear to have any relation 
to sexual selection. Thus, the males of goldfinches have some- 
what longer beaks than the females, and the two sexes do not 
commonly feed on the seeds of the same plant. 

The author compares his views with those of Mr, Wallace and 
the Duke of Argyll in regard to the colours of birds as related 
to nidification and protection. We do not enter here into this 
controversy, no adequate discussion of which is possible without 
a lengthened analysis of the facts. , 

The fate of unpaired birds, the bachelors, old maids, widows 
and widowers of their kind, is also dwelt on by Mr Darwin. 
These constitute a reserve fund which is largely drawn on to 
recoup the losses caused by death. When one of a pair of birds 
is shot, we soon find the survivor in the company of a new mate, 
and this if the act of destruction be again and again repeated. 

These facts are certainly remarkable. How is it that so many birds 
are ready immediately to replace a lost mate ? Magpies, jays, carrion- 
crows, partridges, and some other* birds, arc never seen during the 
spring by themselves, and these offer at first sight the most perplexing 
case. But birds of the same sex, although of course not truly paired, 
sometimes live in pairs or in small parties, as is known to be the case 
with pigeons and partridges. Birds also sometimes live in triplets, as 
lias been observed with starlings, carrion-crows, parrots, and pnrtridgeo. 
With partridges two females have been known to live with ane male, 
and two males with one female. In all such cases it is probable that 
the union would be easily broken. The males of certain birds may 
occasionally be heard pouring forth their love-song long after the 
proper time, showing that they have either lost or never gained a mate. 
Death from accident or disease of either one of a pair, would leave the 
other bird free and single ; and there is reason to belierc that female 
birds during the breeding-season are especially liable to premature 
death. Again, birds whicli have had their nests destroyed, or barren 
pairs, or retarded individuals, would easily be* induced to desert their 
mates, and would probably be glad to take what share they could of 
the pleasures and duties of rearing offspring, although not "their own. 
Such contingencies as these probably explain most of tlie foregoing 
cases. Nevertheless, it is a strange fact that within the same district, 
during the height of ihe breeding season, there should be so many 
males and females always ready to rejiair the loss of a mated pair. 
Why do not such spare birds immediately pair together ? Have we 
not some reason to suspect — ^and the suspicion has occurred to Mr. 
Jenner Weir — ^that inasmuch as the act of courtship appears to be with 
many birds a prolonged and tedious affair, so it occasionally happens 
that certain males and females do not sncceed during the pxppei^ 
season in exciting each other's love, and consequently do not paiir.^ 

It may please out gentler readers to leam that the Aim 
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method of trial by battle does not always avail the combatanta 
Our author has '‘ been assured by Mr, W. Kowalevsky, that the 
female capercailzie sometimes steals away with a young male 
who has not dared to enter the arena with the older cocks; in 
the same manner as occasionally happens with the does of the 
red’deer in Scotland.” 

Since youn^ animals are more generalized than adults, pro- 
bably resembling the early progenitors of their kind, and since 
the young of most birds are duller than their parents, or quite 
dull, '4f we look to the birds of the world, it appears that their 
beauty has oeen greatly increased since that period, of which we 
have a partial record in their immature plumage.” 

Thus, by an overwhelming accumulation of facts, Mr. Darwin 
has established the importance of secondary sexual characters. 
These characters, though not exhibited by all, obtain in the 
majority, certainly in a very large number of the species of 
the animal world. They will doubtless be proved to exist in 
very many animals not yet examined in this connexion. They 
may very probably be acquired by other animals which do not 
now possess them. How far, in certain cases, it is within our 
power to aid or extend their production, is a problem, of very 
great interest, which judicious observations and experiments 
must decide. 

We do not know how secondary sexual characters first arise. 
Perhaps they are the result of spontaneous modifications. They 
may be due to the direct influence of the outward conditions of 
life. This problem, which now appears so obscure, ought not to 
be deemed incapable of solution. It may well be imagined 
that at their dawning they are manifested so faintly as to 
require for their recognition every aid to minute and repeated 
investigations. 

But when once produced, they become amenable to the laws 
of inheritance and variation. These laws are ever in action. 
We are not able to point to any characters able to escape their 
o{)eration. So that secondary sexual characters, like others, 
will be intensified, accumulated, and transmitted from generation 
to generation. Moreover, they have, so to speak, within them- 
selves, or related to them by a quite peculiar intimacy, a cause 
very capable of extending their sphere and promoting their 
utility — namely, sexual selection. 

Sexual selection bears to secondary sexual characters a rela- 
tion both of cause and effect. Given secondary sexual character^ 
sexual selection must follow, if we grant that one sex is able to 
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season of courtship, it seems impossible to deny that they possess 
in various degrees this kind of mental power. Such inference is 
strengthened by the analogy of our own minds. An inhabitant 
of another planet, gifted with human intelligence, but without 
human desires, having watched both men and animals when in 
love, might surely — which is imitating the conduct of the 
other ? 

The marvellous diversities of habit which animals display, 
their repugnances and attractions, their curious behaviour to- 
wards one another, offer to our notice a crowd of striking phe- 
nomena Much of what they do and think (for it is allowable 
to use this phrase) seems to us eminently natural. Their 
caprices, on the other hand, are sometimes quite unaccountable. 
In both respects they parody man, their observer. What we 
cannot explain in ourselves should not surprise us when we 
regard the actions of those whom, however active and intelligent 
our sympathies, we have not yet learned, never fully can learn, 
how to appreciate. 

The student of sexual selection is rot, per se, required to 
account for the intellectual and moral qualities of animals. These 
may be otherwise explained, and so explained must be acknow- 
ledged. Those animals which display secondary sexual charac- 
ters are, in most cases, intelligent enough in other respecta If 
not so, the strongest and movst typical of our unselfish desires is 
surely capable of utilizing to the utmost degree as mu^ mental 
power as can be contributed towards its gratification. It may 
even react upon the higher nervous centres, and, other influ- 
ences coming to its aid, the mental power of the species might 
thus become increased. 

Sexual selections may transpose secondary sexual characters 
into primary, and vice verad. It may even cause to become 
sexusd characters not so originally, the master-passion love, with 
animals as with man, asserting its righls and acting on their 
material no less than on their mental constitution. For what 
else it can effect we refer to Mr. Darwin’s book. He of course 
especially dwells on two kinds of results — (1) that sexual selec- 
tion tends to enhance secondary sexual characters themselves, 
and (2) that it indirectly favours the transmission of variations 
not sexual, whenever these are associated with the former. Thus 
both, with all their proneness to further variation, are handed 
down to succeeding generations. 

How extended is the view such considerations afford of the 
gimnd r61e which tfa^ agency performs in the scheme of orga!^ 
nized nature. 

" *Tw love, •tis love, ’tis love, 

Which makes the world gO round.” 

[ Vol. XCVni. No. CXC1 V.}-New Sfiiox^ Vol. XlSa No. II. J> ;IJ 
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Mr, Darwin gives a wider meaning to these worda Yet, with 
modesty and caution all his own, he makes a temperate use of 
his discovery. For him sexual selection is but one out of many 
forces acting within and upon the living world, all tending towards 
one combjined result 

In one sense selection is a less fundamental power than 
natural selection. Natural selection favours variation, and varia- 
tion must first have furnished the materials on which sexual 
selection depends. Sexual selection, in its turn, by helping to 
transmit variations promotes them, and thus it acts along with 
natural selection, or rather, in many instances, begins where 
natural selection ends. Both have a destructive as well as a 
constructive operation. When males fight to the death for the 
possession of the female, sexual selection acts by destroying, and 
so far resembles in its results the more striking aspect of natural 
selection. But its ordinary effects are essentially peaceful and 
life-giving. It is a far higher power than natural selection, since 
it involves the element of mind, and aids the further develop- 
ment, while contributing to the. transmission of mental qua- 
lities. 

Doubtless, sexual selection has played an important part in 
the history of our race. Alike with savage and with civilized 
men its operation continues, though checked by various hin- 
drances. The standard of beauty among men changes with 
time and* place. Savages choose their wives and savage women 
esteem their husbands because of peculiarities which we regard 
as exaggerations or defects of characters already suflSciently 
hideous. With these characters are associated others, so that 
unconscious selection must also occur. And thus the characters 
which distinguish races were, in all probability, established. 

Let us remember that sexual selection, as we now see it amoog 
men, has lost much of its ancient freedom of action. It still ap- 
pears to predominate 6ver artificial influences (between which 
and natural selection it holds a curiously intermediate place), 
but these retard if they do not otherwise diminish its operation. 
It must have acted much more strongly in early times, with us 
as with higher beings — 

In der horoischen Zeit, da Gotter und Gottingen liebten, 

Folgte Begiordc dem Blick, folgte Genuss der Begier,” 

than, *^wbeu man had advanced in his intellectual powers, but 
lliibd retrograded in his instincts/’ According to our author, no 
other cause so potent has led to the differences which distinguish 
the*races of men, and in a lesser degree man from the lower 
miimals. 
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Our readers will now ask — ^has Mr. Darwin succeeded in proving 
his case, and is man descended from other animals ? 

Linnaeus, we know, went further than Mr. Darwin in the view 
which he took of man’s present zoological position. Successive 
anatomists have done their best to exaggerate every point of dif- 
ference between man and the apes. The controversies thus pro- 
voked have led to a thorough and renewed investigation of the 
facts. These facts must be admitted in a sense very favourable 
to the reception of Mr. Darwin’s opinions. Likeness in what we 
deem essential characters must ever strongly suggest relationship. 
The double meaning of * affinity’ (significant term) can no longer 
be neglected. 

How primitive man arose from animal ancestors, and how he 
subsequently became civilized are two questions which cannot be 
separated from each other, particularly when w*e consider the 
origin of man^s mental powers. It is more difficult to deal with 
these than with his bodily structure. Nor can we here employ a 
terminology so precise as that of anatomical science. But 
mental, like vital, phenomena obey the laws of gradation, varia- 
tion, selection, inheritance, and accumulation. They also react 
powerfully on one another and their instrument, the nervous 
system. Hence any species which achieved early, though slight, 
superiority in this respect, would rapidly tend to surpass its fellows. 
Keeping in view the distinctions which obtain among jnen them- 
selves, we may grant that man’s possession of high mental qualities 
does not offer insuperable objections to the doctrine of his descent. 

If man be descended from animals his genealogy cannot be 
doubtful. His nearest relations are the * catarrhine’ apes, and 
through these other vertebrates. As to the manner of his de- 
scent, the causes which have acted in the production of other 
species must have had their usual operation. The part played 
by sexual selection was probably, in his, case, more effective. 

The doctrine of man’s descent from animals must stand or 
fall with that of descent in general. We cannot admit Mr. 
Darwin's hypothesis of the origin of species, and not apply it to 
ourselves. We cannot hold the intermediate view of man's 
body being the result of natural, his mind of supernatural, causes. 
Begarding the descent of man as a test of the Darwinian hypo- 
thesis, some will say that this bypotheris has been at once 
strengthened and weakened thereby. Admitting, as is obvious^ 
man’s case to be the most interesting, is it, on purely scientific 
grounds the best, the one most likely to yield exact results ? It 
^ indeed m important, that if we consider it as settled, t&e 
whole doctrine of deyelopment 'makes thereby a great step in ^ 
advance, and we are introduced to the study of the genesis oC 
all the higher mental phenomena. 

* dd2 V.- 
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Worthy of note is the position held by Mr, Darwin towards 
his own opinions. He is strongly convinced of their truth, yet 
he states them in moderate language. He feels more keenly 
than any one else the difficulties which surround him. He has 
altered some of his earlier beliefs, more especially in regard to 
the great importance of sexual selection. His work on this 
subject is a noble contribution to science, for the doctrine of 
development is truly independent of much that has been urged 
in its favour. The views of none of its supporters need be ac- 
cepted in their entirety. An eminent palaeontologist, now dead, 
compared it to the Duomo of Milan, so many years in building, 
that in process of time it underwent a change from a lower to a 
higher order of architecture. Mr. Darwin has distinguished him- 
self above all his predecessors. Future investigators, grateful 
for what he. has done, may elaborate his work still further, and 
carry it upwards towards its destined limits. The theory of de- 
velopment, when most truly expressed, will be the last of the 
grand series of facts which it must expound. 

The case of man's descent does not yet admit of proof. The 
same may be said of the origin of any other species, of Mr. 
Darwin's hypothesis in general, and of the hypothesis of special 
creations, which it denies. Probability is the guide of life, and 
if it can be shown that the derivate hypothesis, applied to man, 
accounts, for much that is otherwise inexplicable, that it colligates 
facts which the doctrine of special creations does not touch, that 
certain facts, wliich it does not explain are not inconsistent witli 
it, that the objections to it are less formidable than those which 
the rival assumption must encounter, and that in truth it is 
worthy to be called an hypothesis, while that to which it is 
opposed is no hypothesis at all, but merely a confession that the 
subject is unknown and unknowable ; — if all this be so, then 
must we accept, for a ^ime at least, Mr. Darwin's view of this 
great question as more probable and presumably more true than 
any doctrine which has hitherto been substituted in its stead. 
Common fairness suggests this course ; the interests of science 
demand it. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. He is a bold 
man who, testing Mr. Darwin’s facts and arguments, believes in 
man's descent from the animal kingdom. He is a bolder who, 
resting on the evidence of ignorance, ventures to hold any other 
opinion. 
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Art. V. — The Scotch Education Settlement of 1S72. 

An Act to Amend and Extend the Provisions of the Lem of 
Scotland on the Subject of Education, (6th August, 1872.) 

F or upwards of sixteen years attempts have been made^ 
^olve by legislation, directly or indirectly, completely or 
partially, three educational problems connected with Scotland : 
first, to give every child in that country the rudiments of know- 
ledge ; second, to destroy clerical ascendancy in the schools ; 
and third, so to reconstruct the educational apparatus as to pro- 
vide that ladder from the gutter to the University which, in the 
sixteenth century, was the ambition of John Knox, and in the 
nineteenth is that of Professor Huxley. During that time seven 
Bills have been before Parliament, and to quote from one of the 
ablest of Scotch members, who spoke in the course of the discus- 
sion on the second reading of the seventh and last, “ Three 
generations of school-children have become men and women — 
many with no education of any kind, many with education of a 
most improper kind, and have become citizens not of that intel- 
ligent and orderly class which formed the pride of Scotland and 
a support to England, but ignorant citizens, such as we will be- 
fore long have to account with for not having given them the 
advantages enjoyed by their forefathers.” Of these,* two have 
become law — that of 1861, which may be described as the first 
instalment of reform in the way of destroying ecclesiastical supre- 
macy in the national schools by the abolition of tests for school- 
masters; and that of 1872, which aims at settling all the three 
problems to which we have alluded, and which there is every 
reason to believe is a settlement, so far as anything human, and 
especially anything parliamentary, can be considered a settle- 
ment. It is our purpose to inquire how far it can be said to 
implement its professions. 

Scotsmen are fond of boasting of the excellence of their sys- 
tem of education as proved by the number of persons, juveniles 
and adults, who are in receipt of, or have received, the rudiments 
of knowledge. At the first blush, the boast seems justifiable. 
When the census was taken, iu 1871, it was found that in Scot- 
land, out of a population of 3,360,018 persons, 4!94,860 children 
of from five to thirteen years of age were in the receipt of edu- 
cation, giving a percentage of 1 472 of the population receiving 
education even at these early years. What the exact percenta^ 
of the population of all ages is, we do not know ; but in 1861 it 
was 15'4, and there is every reason to believe that it is now 
greater. Taking this percentage as a standard of educating 
excellence, we nnd Scotland comparing «veiy favourably Wilb 
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other countries. Even in the German Empire, including all the 
schools, gymnasia^ and universities, the percentage is 15*0. 
Taking the general ratio of Efcholars to the population, therefore, 
the state of education is satisfactory. When, however, we come 
to local details, we find something decidedly different. A Boyal 
Commission into the condition of education, which commenced 
its labours in 1864, and concluded them in 1868, came to such 
results as these — ^that 92,000 children were on the roll of %o 
school, and that in Glasgow alone little more than one-third of 
the children of school age were then attending school. Even in 
the rural districts, where the famous parochial system is in full 
play, they reported a singular want of uniformity in educational 

1 )rovi8ion. In Selkirkshire the ratio of 1 to 5 of the wdiole popu* 
ation was found on the school-books of some schools ; in Shet- 
land, at once the most moral and most ignorant of Scotch coun- 
ties, the ratio was 1 to 1 4 The state of the islands, such as the 
Hebrides, maybe imagined when we mention this fact, given by the 
commissioners — that in three populations of above 2000 souls 
each, there were respectively only 26, 4, and 18 women able to 
write their own names, or a total of 48 in a population exceed- 
ing 6000.” 

What the Education Act of this year has done with the view 
of remedying this state of matters is to ordain absolute compul- 
sion, after tjie Prussian model, not permissive after that of the 
English Act. According to the Act, every parent is required to 
provide elementary education in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
for his children between five and thirteen years of age ; default- 
ing parents are to be prosecuted ; and the fees of those whose 
parents are unable, from poverty, to pay them, are to be paid by 
the Parochial Bocard. Undoubtedly this will produce something 
like educational equality over the country, for when it is ordained 
that every child must be .educated, the local boards are bound 
to provide a sufficiency of educational machinery. With com- 
pulsion in education, it is unnecessaiy to say we have theore- 
tically no sympathy. The Westminster Review has always 
maintained, in spite of the present current the other w^ay, that 
for the State to educate is over-legislation, and that it is mere 
impatience of imperfections, natur^ to our present civilization, 
to ask it to overtake work which should be accomplished by the 

r taneous enterprise of a free people. Nor is there anything in 
past history and present condition of Scotch education to 
diake our theory. It is true, as we have already seen, that the 
ethfoational machinery is badly distributed, and that in some of 
the large towns and rural districts it has shown itself to be in- 
adequate But this simply proves that the old poro^ial theory — 
the theory which maintained that one school was suffident for a 
district — was a shoit-sighted one, and that it was unable to meet 
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the emergency of a dense and daily increasing population on the 
one hand, and of a wide extent of Ernest uninhabited country on 
the other. With its numerous excellences, moreover, the paro- 
chial school system committed a grievous blunder in placing the 
teachers in a positioa of independence to their employers, that 
is to say, the parents of their pupils. A parish teacher had a 
fixed salary, iq addition to what his professional energy could 
bring him in the shape of fees ; and, besides, he was appointed 
ad vitam aut calpam — provided he were not drunken and 
immoral, he might draw his stipend annually, dov almost no 
wor^ snap his lingers in the face of his employers, and yet 
retain his situation for life. The stock argument in favour of 
the parochial system is, that the competence and independence 
it offered, induced scholarly men to become parish teachers, 
and statistics of the number of young men who have gone 
directly from the parish schools to the national Universities, are 
triumphantly thrust in our face in support of that argument 
We can perfectly understand men of considerable classical 
attainments finding it a luxury, to train ^>romismg boys with an 
eye to the Church in Livy and Xenoplion, but we can also un- 
derstand their thinking it a drudgery and a bore to teach ele- 
mentary reading, writing, and arithmetic, although so far as 
Scotland generally, and the average of their pupils in particular 
were concerned, it would have been better had they done the 
latter though lower work thoroughly, and left the formef, in spite 
of its being higher, undone.* It is not, therefore, at all a matter 
for wonder that the Commissioners for 1868 should have to tell us 
that, in the Lowlands of Scotland, where the best parish schools 
are to be found, only o5 children between the ages of five and 
fifteen in every 100 born and living in the districts attend 
school, and that rather more than a fourth of the school build- 
ings are unsuitable, and more than one-fourth of the teaching is 
indifferent and bad. When teaching wal; not left to the action 
of the ordinary law of supply and demand, when teachers were 
not allowed to be stimulated by the ordinary means to do the 
work for which they were appointed, it is not to be wondered at 
that indolence and bad teaching on the part of schoolmaster^ 
indifference on the part of parents, and poor attendance in the 
case of children, should have been ascertained, when people left 
off singing the praises of the parochial-school system and began 
to investigate into its working* 

The true cure for the evil would have been to have left the 
whole education field open to enterprise. Already adventure 
schools were, before the last Education Bill for S^tland was 

* Since the above was written, Mr. Innea, in the coarse of a tour throng 
Scotland has advised School Boarda to see to elementary edocatiou^ and me 
educaliou of the poor first, and that of the b^ier obufi afterwards. 
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introduced, springing up in the large towns to meet educa- 
tional wants ; and by far the most philosophical aystem of edu- 
cation tried in Scotland is that of the Merchant Company of 
Edinburgh — ^an association of private individuals, who, having 
under the\r control very considerable revenues, hitherto locked 
up in hospitals for the education of the children of dead or de- 
cayed members of their body, obtained the permission of Parlia- 
ment to use these revenues freely, and have now devoted them 
to the maintenance.of a number of open schools, known as the 
Merchant Company's schools, whose success, even although they 
have been only a limited period in existence, has been already of 
the most unequivocal character. But things have been differently 
ordered. The State has decided to control the education of the 
children of Scotland, and it has also decided to compel them to 
be educated. If it is allowed to do the one thing, it may be as 
well allowed to be logical, and do the other. 

One result of the absolute compulsion of the Scotch Act is 
worthy of notice, especially on account of the noise made on the 
subject while the measure was in suspense. Under the Act, 
teachers, instead of being appointed, as hitherto, for life, with a 
fixed salary, in addition to what they may make by fees, are to 
be appointed by local boards, and to continue in office during 
their pleasure. At the same time no principal teacher of a public 
school can be appointed who does not hold a certificate of com- 
petence from the Scotch Education Department. This was de- 
scribed and attacked, when it was first brought prominently for- 
ward, as leaving teachers to the operation of the law of supply 
and demand, and Dr. Lyon Playfair, member for the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and perhaps the ablest 
of the critics of the measure, triumphantly reminded the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, its pilot through the House of Commons, 
that Adam Smith does not apply the principle of supply and 
demand to elementaiy education, but recommends that teachers 
should partly be paid by a salary from the public purse and partly 
by fees. The truth, however, is that, instead of that principle being 
applied in the Act to elementary education, to the pecuniary detri- 
ment of the teachers, it is deliberately violated to benefit their 
pursea By the ordinary economic law, you are allowed to buy 
in a certain market as you choose, and from whom you choose. 
But the Scotch Education Act practically compels every one to 
buy in the education market, and only to buy from certain per- 
sons — ^those, namely, holding a certificate ot competence. Is it 
net clem* that such persons have the public virtually at their feet ? 
No one dare interfere with their monopoly of educational wares, 
and yet every one must buy them. The danger here is clearly 
not to the certificated teachers, but to the public ; the 
have .but to form themselves into a trade onion, and they can 
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dictate their own terms. Yet, instead of our having, as we 
should have had, an agitation for free trade in teaching as in 
everything else, and for the protection of the public, we had 
actu^ly, before the passing of the measure, a number of clergy- 
men and of those half-clerical laymen who in Kirk Sessions, Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and Assemblies, play the parts of J oshua and Hur 
to their clerical Moseses, going about the country denouncing the 
Bill, and endeavouring to get the sympathy of schoolmasters 
on the one hand, on the ground that the measure would give 
them inferior pay, and of the public on the othei^ because it 
would give them inferior teachers I Surely no better proof could 
be given of the necessity of emancipating education from the 
fetters of clerical delusion. 

The second problem connected with Scotch education, the de- 
struction of clerical ascendancy in the schools, the Act, which 
will soon come into operation, solves only in an imperfect way. 
Under the old parochial system, the central authority of the 
schools was vested in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and the local authority in the parish ministers ; while 
the inspectors were the ministers of the Presbyteries, and the 
rating for the support of the schools was confined to owners of 
land which yielded a certain annual rent, commonly called heri- 
tors. The parish teacher was paid by the same persons that 
paid the parish minister, was governed by him, iufjpected by 
him, and was — except to the extent of his being pecuniarily 
independent — ^virtually his servant. The Bill of 1861 altered 
matters a little ; by the abolition of the tests for schoolmasters, 
men who were not members of the Church of Scotland might 
become parish schoolmasters. But down to the present time the 
parish schools have virtually been under the General Assembly, 
and through the systematic teaching of the Shorter Catechism 
have been made the feeders of the various Presbyterian bodies. 
The other sectarian schools which, especially on the formation of 
the Free Church in 1843, sprang into existence in great numbers, 
and in opposition to the parish schools, were entirely under the 
control of the churches to which they were attached ; and the 
whole of the apparatus of elementary education in Scotland may, 
therefore, be said to have been tiU the present year in the hands 
of the Presbyterian clergy. That they have not been particu- 
larly successful in their management is admitted. The exa- 
minations of schools by clergymen are celebrated as being 
shams, laughed at by the more inteUigent of the parents of the 
pupils, and despis^ by the teachers themselves ; all that w^ 
necessary on tw i^hoolmaster’s part in many cases to insure 
ihttery on the ^ay of examination being to toady sufficiently long 
fl^nd earnestly to his minister. 

The Act mends this unsatisfactory state of matters td thi$ 
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extent, that it substitutes for i^e ministers and faerit<m, as the 
immediate governors and directors of schools, boards composed 
as in England, of persons elected by the ratepayers in the dif- 
ferent mrishes. No minister^ in future, will be a member of a 
school board in virtue of hie professional character, and a clerical 
monopoly of the management of national schools will, every day 
after the Act comes into force, become less and less of a possi- 
bility. 

But the blunder has been committed in the Scotch, as in the 
English Act *of handing over the " religious difficulty" to the 
local boards to be fought out there. Disapproving as we do, of 
education by the State, we must protest against the absurdity, 
even from the State education point of view, involved in this. 
The basis of a national system of education ought surely to be 
the teaching of those things about which all members of the 
nation agree, to the exclusion of those things about which there 
is any disagreement. The former are called secular; of the 
latter, the chief, comprehending, indeed, all the others, is religion. 
We are all agreed that two and two 'make four, that London is the 
capital of Great Britain, that M. Thiers is a Frenchman ; and 
we are also agreed that the teaching of such things is requisite 
to the making of an intelligent citizen. But we are noi all 
agreed that J esus Christ was the Son of God ; we are not even 
all agreed ^hat a Personal God exists. Surely then, the rational 
thing for the State — in its capacity as educator — to do, would be 
to enact that only these things be taught in State-schools, about 
which all members of the State — all payersof education-rates, that 
is to say — are agreed, and that that thing about which there is 
so much disagreement should be left to the disagreeing bodies 
to teach as best they can. If we are to have a State ed\ication 
at all, it ought to be on the principle that secular teaching be 
afforded by the schools, and religious teaching left to the 
churchea 

We should not have argued this matter at all, had not the 
opposition to what is known as the secular theory of education 
from those who are in favour of what they describe as unsec- 
tarian religious teaching been marked by conspicuous ability on 
the part of those in Scotland who urged it The Bill which is 
now an Act, when it was introduced into Parliament, provoked, 
in so far as it dealt with the religious difficulty, a great deal of 
cemtroversy, and at least three different views of the relations 
b^'Ween religion and national education were urged by three 
partiea The first and noisiest of these parties oonsisted mainly 
ol Church of Scotland Tories and Free Church Anti-Uniettists^ 
who wished to endow the teaching of Presbyterianism in the 
national schools of future as in the parish schools the 
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past-^with them it woald now be out of date to argtie. Dia- 
metrically opposed to these were the secularists, as they were 
called, who held that the teaching of religion should form no 
part of the school curriculum — ^to them, seeing we entirely agree 
with them, we need not refer. Between them were the non- 
sectarians, who urged the exclusion of sectarian formularies from 
all national schools, and the limitation of religious teaching to 
the reading of the Bible at definite hours before or after the 
ordinary work, at which hours attendance should bo voluntary. 
This limited religious teaching was subsequently described as the 
giving of religious information.” As there is a possibility that 
non-sectarianism may be fallen back upon by some of the Non- 
conformist bodies in England, which, seeing that the English Act 
has virtually handed over the education of the country to the 
Church of England, yet despair of the realization of the secular 
theory — witness the discussions at the recent Conference of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, who to their cost, as they now experience, 
followed the lead of the Church in regard to the education 
question — it may not be amiss to considet the argument brought 
forward in support of this compromise. It is thus that I)r, 
Wallace, well known as one of the foremost of the Liberal party 
in the Church of Scotlaud, and a persistent supporter of non- 
sectarian religious teaching in schools, reasons : “ Tlie State has 
no right, and so has no proper power,” he says in one of his 
speeches on the subject, “ to place any creed on any position of 
advantage as compared with any other creed, because it is bound 
to be equally the protector of all creeds ; and therefore in its 
State schools, and through its delegate or representative, the 
State schoolmaster, it cannot conduct its religious education in 
such a way as to put it in the power of the adherents of any one 
creed to say that they have been wronged as compared with the 
adherents of another.” In another speech he expresses the saipe 
truth in still piihier language: ^‘The p^fectly tolerant State 
has no theology; and having no theology, it can teach none. 
In its national schools, as represented by its national school- 
masters, it cannot, consistently with its own theory, preach any 
dogmatic theology whatever.” So far well ; this expresses at 
once very fully and very fairly the opinions of State-educationists 
who are also secularists. But Dr. Wallace further says: I do 
hold very strongly that in the State’s education of as good citi- 
zens as it can get in the circumstances, there must l>e as good 
and thorough instruction in religion as possible, both because 
religiousness of disposition is, to my mind, an essential element * 
in a good man and a good citizen ; and also because I am not 
able to see how any man can intelligently play his part as’ ik 
good dtizen in the community unless he possesses a competent 
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and intelligeat acquaintance with so stupendous a social force as 
religion must be allowed by all to imply.” Again he says, that 
to withhold information about so important a phenomenon as 
religion is anti<educational.” He proposes to get out of his diffi- 
culty, and^o reconcile his views of the State, as perfectly tolerant, 
with his belief that it is its duty to develop religiousness of dis- 
position in those who are to be its citizens, by having religion 
taught impartially and historically, and not proselytizingly : “ It 
seems to me that while the State is not at liberty to prescribe 
any one faith, it is still at liberty to describe all faiths. That is 
to say, it is able to give impartial information as to what are the 
constituent elements of the respective faiths that it may be 
useful for its subjects to know.” 

In this reasoning there are two fallacies — the one explicit, the 
other implicit. In the first place it is not possible to give im- 
partial information of the kind —information at all events that 
would be accepted by the parents of school children as im- 
partial, simply because what are merely beliefs to some people 
are facts to others. To the ardent theist, for example— we 
speak, of course, of the ordinary theistic parent— it is as much 
a fact that there is a God as that there is a place called London or 
a person of the name of Gladstone ; and ho would be as much dis- 
pleased by a non-sectarian teacher, while in the performance of 
his duty as a ** describer of religion,” telling his child that some 
people l)elieve that there is a God and that other people believe 
there is not, as he would be by his cautiously stating that it is 
generally believed that Great Britain is an island. Here, indeed, 
we come to the great difference between the teaching of religion 
and the teaching of almost everything else. ' In the case of non- 
religious subjects, it is practically possible to separate facts from 
opinions ; in the case of religion it is not ; and both parents and 
teachers must themselves be converted into comparative theologians 
before it would be either possible or desirable that children should 
be taught the rudiments of that most difficult of sciences, compa- 
rative theology. It may seem rather hard that religious instruc- 
tion should be handed over to the sects, but it cannot be helped. 
At the best, none of the sects would accept impartial religious 
instruction as any instruction at all ; on the contrary, they would, 
one and all, consider it worse than instruction given by any 
opposing sect, and, just as two combatants unite their strength 
against any one who seeks to separate them, would, by a tadt 
agreement, endeavour to eradicate the effects of that instruction, 
from the minds of its recipients. 

In the second place. Dr. Wallace seems to think that what 
he 'calls religiousness of disposition” cannot be developed in 
any other way than by the giving of religious information. Is 
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this the case ? Is there not such a thing as religion in common 
life ? Are we not told, “ Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God ?” This means, not 
that we are to mumble an expression of thanks to God with 
every bite of food or sip of liquid we take — as if the Deity were 
like a silly girl who has no trust in her lover unless he pours 
flattery into her ears at every moment — ^but that we are to do 
everything, as well as we can, in the belief that the more we 
struggle to attain our ideal of manhood the more we satisfy the 
Divine will. In short, does not religiousness of disposition re- 
solve itself ultimately into conscientiousness, and cannot this 
virtue be communicated in the course of elementary teaching — 
or rather is it not the essence of the relation between teacher and 
pupil, of the character both of him that gives and him that gets 
instruction ? The thorough learning of a lesson in geography or 
history, and the thorough teaching of it, are both moral acts. It is 
the essence of bigotry to take things on trust, not to search the 
Scriptures, but to swallow them, or rather certain interpretations 
of them. It is the essence of good teaching to inculcate the 
taking of nothing upon trust ; the successful pupil is he who 
disregards impressions and sticks to facts. In other words, it is 
quite possible that in the schoolroom there may be developed 
that fidelity to conscience which is the foundation of the highest 
philosophy and the truest religion, and which will serve, as the 
best criterion to the pupil, of truth and falsehood when the sects 
come to tout for his adherence. Under any circumstances, it 
cannot do other than good to obtain as good teachers as can be 
had of secular subjects. Good secular teaching means the incul- 
cating of the scientific spirit, the sworn foe of superstition and 
sectarianism. 

Even the confining of religious instruction in national schools 
to the reading of the Bible at certain hours — for this is what the 
religious information theory, if reduced* to practice, would have 
come to — would have been a little mq;*e statesmanlike, and 
likely to be somewhat less mischievous than the relegating, as is 
done in the Act, of the religious difficulty to the School Boards. 
Eighty-six per cent, of the people of Scotland are Presbyterians, 
and this enormous majority has the power of erecting a Presby- 
terian School Board in every parish, and a Presbyterian School 
Board means the teaching of Presbyterianism in the school or 
schools of which it has the superintendence. Dr. Begg, the 
leader of the noisy agitators who during the discussion of the 
Bill predicted the handing over of Scotland to infidelity unldbs 
Presbyterianism formed a part of the ordinary school curii- 
eolum, has lately expressed his opinion that under the Aet'both 
the Bible and the Shorter Catechism will be taught in the national 
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Bcliools. He is probably right, and both Botoan Catholics and 
Episcopalians, besides Unitarians and members of other non- 
Presbyterian bodies, will have to pay for the religious teaching 
of the children of those who have the good fortune to belong to 
the majority. In spite of this, however, it is by no means certain 
that there will be no dissensions among the Presbyterian bodies 
on the subject of education. Although the theological creeds of the 
Established Church and of the Dissenting Presbyterian bodies are 
substantially the same, their ecclesiastical differences have been 
of the bitterest character — their bitterness being, as a rule, in in- 
verse ratio to the magnitude of the matter at dispute. All who 
are acquainted with the character of Scotchmen know that they 
will split religious hairs to the end of time, and that they import 
their differences into ordinary every-day life without scruple, or 
rather with zest : there is scarcely a Town Council in the country 
that is not divided into two perpetually opposing bodies—Church- 
men and Dissenters; if a superintendent of police is to be appointed, 
it is considered of the gravest importance to ascertain whether 
he is a Free Churchman or an adherent of the Establishment, a 
Unionist or an anti-Unionist School Board elections and the 
appointment of teachers under the Education Act will simply 
supply another field for those petty wranglings ; each sect will 
stnve to have as many representatives as possible on the School 
Board, and although, by means of the cumulative vote, a stray 
person superior to sectarianism may be elected, his voice will not 
be heard amid the dissensions of fiery religionists, who, if they 
cannot get their own ecclesiastical polity taught in the schools, 
will at least endeavour to have teachers of their ow’n shade of 
Presbyterian Blue appointed. Thus the religious difficulty, in- 
stead of being removed by the Education Act, will simply be 
made the cause of dissension in every lillage in Scotland. 

Mr. Gladstone has therefore through his fatal fondness for 
tnisting to majorities however motley their description, rather 
than to principles however sound, committed a second educational 
blunder. After banding over the education of England to the 
Anglican Church, be has handed over the education of Scotland 
to the Presbyterian. The turn of Ireland and the triumph of 
the priests ought, according to the new theory of religious 
equality, to come next, and indeed next session. Last session, 
when speaking of the Dublin Trinity College Bill, the Premier 
said: We have entertained and continue to entertain that belief, 
we are pledged to the belief, that it is an extreme hardship on 
iitat portson of the Irish population who do not choose to accept * 
an education apart from religion that th-^ should have no 
UniVeiiBity open to them in Ireland at which they may obtain 
decrees; and we hold that this-— caU it what ynu like and 
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disguise it as j^ou may — ^is the inflictbn of civil penalties on 
account of religious opinions/’ Let Mr. Gladstone follow this 
reasoning to its legitimate conclusions, and he will not only de- 
stroy the present national system of education in Ireland with its 
united literary, separate religious instruction, but he will stop the 
current of legislation which was promising to emancipate the 
English Universities from clerical control. There is only one con- 
solation in the event of his proving thus logical — he will ring the 
death-knell of his own Government 

We come now to the third problem, which it is claimed for the 
Education Act that it solves more or less thoroughly — namely, 
the organization of Scotch education. Scotch schools may he 
roughly divided into three classes — industrial or ragged-schools, 
primary schools, and secondary schools. The two former aim at 
teaching much the same thing ; the rudiments of knowledge— the 
one, to the children of the gutter, whose parents, that is to say, 
are unable to pay for their education ; and the other, consisting 
of parish or private schools, to children whose parents can afford 
school fees. Of these we need not spe''.k at length ; the absolute 
compulsion of the Act will force School Boards to see to it, that 
at least what have been called the knife, fork, and spoon*’ of 
education — ^namely, reading, writing, and arithmetic, will be given 
to every child that comes within their statutory powers. It is 
of the last — secondary, or as they are more commonly called, 
burgii or public schools — that we would now specially* speak. 

Of late yeai’s these seminaries have stood between the 
elementary schools and the Scotch Universities, and have been 
the chief feeders of the latter. It is true that many parish 
schoolmasters have sent pupils directly to the Universities, but 
as a rule, of late at all events, the burgh-schools, like the Edin- 
burgh High School, and the Aberdeen Grammar School, have 
played the part of the Rugbys and Harrows of England to the 
&otch counterparts of Oxford and Cambridge. In all these 
schools ,with the exception of the two we have already mentioned, 
not only are the higher branches of a public school education 
taught, but also the most elementary subjects ; in one room is to 
be found a stripling from one of the Normal Schools teaching 
the alphabet to thirty or forty children of six or seven years of 
^e, while in another a graduate of Edinburgh or Aberdeen 
University, lectures to three or four lads of sixteen or eighteen 
on Thucydides or conic sections. On the whole, this system has 
been found to work well, and the Commissioners who some years 
ago reported on the burgh -schools of Scotland, spoke most favour- 
ably of the manner in which they were conducted, and of their 
educational results. But how are they likely to stand under the 
new regime ? The Act sets apart eleven burgh*8C^ools— those of 
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Aberdeen, Ayr, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Glasgow, Hadding- 
ton, Montrose, Paisley, Perth, and Stirling, and says : — 

“ Such schools shall be deemed to be higher class public schools, and 
shall be managed by the School Boards accordingly, with a view to 
promote the higher education of the country.” 

Undoubtedly could the object aimed at be accomplished—- namely, 
the converting of these schools into seminaries where secondary 
education alone is given, they, from their geo^phical position, 
would serve as places of preparation for the Universities. But 
can the School Boards afford so to convert them? The Act 
indeed ordains that : — 

** A School Board having the management of any such school, shall 
so far as practicable and expedient, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Education, relieve the same of the necessity of giving elemen- 
tary instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic to young children, 
by otherwise providing sufficient public school accommodation for such 
elementary instruction, so that the funds and revenues of such higher 
class schools, and the time of the teachers, may be more exclusively 
applied to giving instruction in the higher branches.” 

But will this he “ practicable and expedient** in the eyes of the 
members of School Boards in the burghs ? Such Boards will have 
three kinds of education to manage— industrial, primary, and 
secondary, and to impose a rate for the maintenance of all three. 
In all probability they will have to erect special schools for the 
reception of those children whose parents cannot pay fees, aud 
whose fees must therefore be paid by the Parochial Boards. 
Having incurred this expense, will they venture to burden the 
ratepayers with the further cost of erecting distinct primaiy 
schools, especially when there are in their midst institutions which 
have hitherto done the work of supplying elementary instruction ? 
But even supposing that they were liberd enough to erect special 
primary schools, where’ are the revenues for teaching what are 
known as the higher subjects to come from ? The endowments 
of burgh-school teachers, whether from the "common good** of 
burghs, or from private bequests, are so small that the income 
of these teachers has been mmnly composed of fees. The last 
too have not been the fees derived from the classes in which the 
higher subjects have been taught, but from those lower classes 
to be found under the same roof with the pupils in classics ai»l 
mathematics ; the primaiy teaching has sup^rted the secondaiy. 
Take away the fees of the lower, and it will oe impossible for the 
b^ber to maintain themselves. On this we may hear Dn 
Macdonald, Rector of Ayr Academy, one of the institutions 
henceforth to be known as higher clak public schools, and, from 
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his repute and experience, an authority on the subject of burgh 
schools. Advanced classes, in Greek and Latin,” he saycf, must 
either be conducted out of the fees of the lower classes in the 
sarae or in other subjects, or given up altogether. The number 
attending them will always be so small, evefi in our best schools, 
that no fee which could reasonably be exacted would make them 
self-sustaining." 

The higher subjects — we use the word in its conventional 
sense, for we have no objection to see Greek and Latin removed 
from their position as the gates to the universities — catuiot, there- 
fore, support themselves, and it cannot be expected that school- 
boards, already burdened with the support of industrial and pri- 
mary education, will also endow secondary instruction to an extent 
that would induce men of scholarship to accept the post of a burgh 
school teacher. The State offers no assistance in the way of 
endowment. “ The day, I fear, is past," says Dr. Macdonald, 
“when any statesman would propose to grant an endowment 
of the unproductive subjects from either imperial or local funds;” 
and he speaks truly. There is absolutely no prospect, therefore, 
that the Act will elevate the burgh schools. On the contrary, 
there is rather reason to fear two things, that, with more appa- 
ratus for elementary education in the rural districts, the contin- 
gents of pupils from these places which used to swell the rolls of 
burgh schools, and help materially to fill the purses of their teacher^ 
will disappear, and that school-boards, in the interests of Economy 
and of their constituents, will, instead of elevating the schools 
into higher class schools, make them merely elementary semi- 
naries. The gentleman from whom we have already quoted has 
nothing better to fall back upon than private beneficence. “ There 
are," he says, “ those connected with the respective towns and 
counties who might have the heart, as they have the means, to 
do what is so much needed.” We sincerely trust that his wishes 
will be grittified, and that the intelligent Hberality of private in- 
dividuals will do for the secondary education of l^ptiand what it 
is doing more and more every day for the universities. But is not 
this a confei^ion of the complete inadequacy of the State edu- 
cation theory ? 

The Scotch Education Act of 1872 must, con^uenUy, be. 
considered a very aggravated piece of over-legislation, inconsis- 
tent and halting as such, certain to set the sects in Scotland 
more completely by the ears than they ate even at present^ ' 
another step in the descent of Hr, Qladstone from the health}^ 
p^teau of religious equality. That it will prove permanently 
e^tiafactory we cannot believe. But it will probably be 
as a settlement for some time to come by the p^^e of Sootiaii<l» 
[VoLXCVm,No.CXClV.KNswS«aMs,Vd.XtaLH^iL »» v 
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who are nauseated with abortive bilk and agitations that end in 
Binoke, just as a traveller rests on a stone and is thankful, not 
because he feels the seat comfortable, but because it is the only 
one to be had, and h<e is thoroughly exhausted. 




Akt. VI. — France : her Position and Prospects. 

I iHE rapidity with which France has recovered from the 
state of misery and destitution into which she was plunged 
after the war is the most remarkable phenomenon of the present 
time. If any prophet could have foretold to incredulous Europe 
at the period of her twofold desolation and destruction at the 
hands of the foreigner and her own sons, that within twenty 
months from the conclusion of peace with Germany and sixteen 
from the overthrow of the Commune she would be what we 
now see her, he would have been laughed to scorn as an idle 
dreamer. Delenda est Gallia was the burden of the self-satisfied 
British journalist ; or if she ever might rise from her ruins, it 
would be by slow and imperceptible steps, and in ways alien to 
the cbaf;acter of her people, but which they must learn to prac- 
tise if they would save their country from being blotted from 
the list of the Great Powers. The complacent moralist was able 
to connect by rigid links of cause and eflfect the crimes of 
France with the expiation she must offer. To what extremes 
of humiliation and suffering that might need to be carried was, 
perhaps, admitted to be uncertain, though there were some who 
did not hesitate to say that the sun of French greatness and 
prosperity ^d .for ever set. The Latin race must make way for 
the Teutonic, and France would, ere long, sink to the condition 
of another Spain — ^a land of pronunciamientos, in which political 
power was the plaything of successive factions, each of them 
ruling for but a brief space, to be dispossessed in turn by its 
successor, in the same way as it had dispossessed its predecessor. 

All the prophets prophesied falsely, and moralists and jour- 
nalists were alike at fault The depth of declension to which the 
country had apparently sunk has only rendered more noticeable 
her swift ascent. It is evident now that much as France seemed 
to have suffered, and great as appeared the exhaustion of her 
Iresourcei^ there were in her reserves of strength that had not been 
even tapped. Her army has already been reorganized, so that she 
is able to present a force which, though far inferior to that of her 
great rivtu, is of by no means insignificant proportions, and 
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begms to be formidable, both bj discipline and admirable equip- 
ments. But the last and most eloquent symptom of French 
prosperity, as it is the last and most eloquent word of the session, 
of the National Assembly, was the unexampled magnitude and 
success of her great loan. After making all deductions due to 
the conditions on which the loan was issued, after reducing by a 
third or a half, or even by two-thirds, the unprecedented figure 
of forty milliards, there remains a substantial and brilliant tes- 
timony both to the wealth of the country and to the extent of 
its credit, even among its enemies, which no analysis*of circum- 
stances can possibly explain away. Whatever her future may 
be, there cannot be any doubt that, though burdened with a 
debt that may well seem too heavy to be borne by any people, 
France is still capable of taking a prominent position among 
the nationa The perils before her are very great, and the 
dangers and difficulties she must encounter are nurnerouK 
and severe. But in what she has done she has given a pledge 
of capacity to emerge safely from them all, and resume her 
place — if not as arbiter of peace and war on the Continent, 
yet as able to hold her own, and prove no insignificant enemy 
to any by whom she is likely to be attacked. It is not a 
little surprising to us that those who were so prompt little 
more than a year ago to call out Finis Galliw, did not take 
the trouble to consider what had been the circumstances of 
the French people in the past. If they had done so, they would 
hardly have been so ready to predict her early dissolution, or 
her approaching permanent descent to the lowest place among 
the nations. For, in truth, this last and worst crisis has only 
been the last of a series of similar declensioDs, each of which was 
followed in turn by an ascent often to a higher pinnacle of great- 
ness and glory than she had before known. During the whole 
fourteen centuries of its existence the old French monarchy 
scarcely knew twenty years of consecutive peace. Of all the 
peoples of Europe the French were most often, and for the longest 
periods, engaged in fighting ; and what is a singular characteristic 
of their history, they were always apt to allow their enemies to 
obtain the advantage over them by superior organization, aiid 
by the greater assiduity with which they looked after their 
armaments and methods of military equipment and supply in 
the intervals of peace. The facile and mobile Frenchman of a 
thousand years ago was veiy much what be is to-day. No ex- 
perience taught him prudence. In the long array of feudal, civil 
and religious, and foreign wars, by which bis country was devas-^ 
tated in turn, ha was the sport of impulse, the creature of eir*^ 
oumstance, the spoiled child of nature, either jubilant 
successes obtained by haphazard bursts of exceeding gaUanla^, dr 
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downcast and disappointed under the sad reverses of his lot when 
Fortune had turned her wheel the other way. Thus it rarely 
happened that he employed the brief intervals of peace in mak.ing 
systematic preparation for the next outbreak or war, though it 
was sure never to be very far off at any time. The vnconditv/m 
agmen of the Qauls, of which Tacitus speaks, was the prototype of 
the brave but loosely disciplined forces that fought so gallantly 
and unavailingly at Worth, on Spicheren heights, at Oravelotte ; 
and last of all — ^when the bands of discipline were yet further re- 
laxed— on the fatal field of Sedan. The Gaulish hordes of the days 
of Caesar were innocent of discipline, lived by plunder, created 
famine wherever they went, and died of hunger on the soil they 
were appointed to defend. A like improvidence and recklessness 
are observable in the wars with England half a dozen centuries 
ago. The English forces that invaded France contrasted in a 
marked manner with those by which they were opposed. Froissart 
tells us how “ the English lords bore along with them all things 
necessary,’’ and their well-trained bowmen, able to launch arrows 
at two hundred metres’ distance that pierced iron armour, were 
but feebly met by the untrained levies of Franpe. These com* 
posed a confused gathering of municipal and feudal contingents, 
or mercenary strangers, commanded by chiefs independent of 
each other. Like Charles XII. of Sweden, Charles V. was 
trained by experience of defeat, till he learned from the enemy 
by being beaten how in turn to beat. He borrowed the organiza- 
tion of his foes, formed bands of archers on the model of theirs, 
disciplined his cavalry, and by prudent changes in other branches 
of the service, as well as improvements in tactics, be succeeded 
in driving out the English from France. No sooner did his 
death occur than the old process of disorganization recommenced. 
Charles V. succeeded so far as he did through the energy with 
which he inculcated the use of weapons that could be employed 
at a distance in preference to those used in hand-to-hand en- 
counters. But the great nobles did not love those bowmen who, 
when massed together, might be more powerful than lords and 
princes. They were disarmed, or only a few of them retained in 
certain specially -privileged towna The old methods of fighting 
were to be alone relied upon, skill and training were treated ofi 
of slight account, compared with individual strength and valonr^ 
and the feudal cavalty regained the ascendancy. Soon faitd 
France cause bitterly to rue the neglect of her military organiza- 
tion. Once more at Agincourt, as at Cressy and Poictiers, she was ' 
* taught how unavailing were courage and animal vigour, unl^ 
wisely directed by trained intelligence, wielding instruments 
prbp^d for their purpose. The romantic episode of Joan 
Arc followed. But her victories were no more the result ^ 
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unregulated enthusiasm than the recent victories of the Germans 
over the French. It was not by appeals to the fii.naticism of 
religious faith alone that the heroine won her triumphs, but 
by the careful organization beforehand cjf tho army of delive- 
rance, composed of picked men, thoroughly equipped and disci- 
plined. Profiting by this example, the States-Qeneral, in 1480, 
demanded the institution of a regular and permanent force, and 
though not realized at the time, their views were carried into 
effect some years afterwards, when companies of free archers'* 
were again constituted along with compagniea d*07\donifianc6. 
An effective force of 27,000 men was thus obtained, and placed 
under the command of experienced leaders-^leaders also whose 
property made them feel they had a stake in the country," 
and were directly interested in its defence. The old story was 
repeated. The trained forces were found capable of chaining 
victory to the French standards as their predecessors had done 
under Charles V. and Joan of Arc. Regular troops now became 
an institution in France, but owing to the temptations of poverty 
it was difficult to maintain their full efficiency in the days of 
piping peace. The tendency always declared itself, ere long, to 
let them drift away and decay in numbers and efficient training 
when the pressure of instant danger was removed. Consequently, 
when war broke out anew, France was unprepared, and as com- 
pulsory military service was only imposed upon the nobles, the 
recruiting of the army became matter of grave difficulty. 
Francis 1. sought to overcome it by forming provincial legions, 
and Louis XIV. by instituting a regular militia, but these attempts 
were only partially successful. The efforts of the monarchy to 
institute a national army had similar issues, and of the 180,000, 
who under Louis XV 1. constituted our effective force — says a 
recent writer — foreign mercenaries still counted a fifth of the 
whole. As usual, the French found out their deficiencies in dis- 
cipline, armaments, and equipments wbefi it was too late. Part 
of our infentry," says the same writer, “ were armed with pikes, 
when most of the other foot-soldiers of Europe were equipped 
with muskets ; at Steinkirk the English Guards had flint-guns, 
when the French Guards still only bore the old matchlocks. At 
Rosbach we fired in haphazard fashion, each soldier advancing 
three paces from the ranks for the purpose, when the Prussians 
were firing in pelotons and battalions. The first State arsenals 
only date from Francis I., the first ambolanees from Henry IV., 
our first milite^ hospitals from Richelieu, bur first military code 
from Louis XlY., and our first attempts at ooustracting bamcke 
tar the troops from Louis XV. Some of our kiogs and ministers 
indeed made great progress with our organization^ but the good 
they didonly lasted during their livcMa. WbeneYear de^ hmk them 
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away their work disappeared along with them, and Lonvois is 
almost the solitary instance of one who left permanent institu- 
tions behind him.** 

These facts and reflections we have preferred to borrow from 
a French* writer, that it may be seen they are not in any way 
due to insular prejudice ; and there can be little doubt that we 
have here the key to the disasters from which France is now 
suffering. The war of 1870, in fact, is only another instance of 
the perils to which the national character and disposition of the 
French has^uniformly, at longer or shorter intervals exposed them 
for nearly two thousand years. The same excessive self-confi- 
dence;; the same under-estimate of the capabilities of other 
nations; the same false security proceeding from the same 
ignorance of what was passing in the world outside of France, 
and infallibly resulting in the same unpreparedness that made 
the country an easy prey to an active and energetic enemy, have 
been witnessed over and over again, and receive fresh illustra- 
tion from the German war. The time of trial having exposed 
the nakedness of the country, there succeeds a period of feverish 
activity during which excessive energy is put forth to repair the 
misfortunes due to culpable negligence. This has been the case 
with France hitherto, and it is the case with her now again. At 
the present moment she is in the stage of revival which succeeds 
that of her great depression and defeat, and events have proved 
that her Strength and resources are sufficiently great to render it 
certain that she will, under moderately- wise guidance, emerge 
from the clouds that have covered her. Like another Phoenix 
she rises from her ashes with renewed beauty and freshness, in- 
domitable in resolution, and determined to regain the place in 
Europe which has been lost to her, not less through the fault of 
the people themselves than through that of their rulers. Of 
course no casuistry can excuse the Empire for having left France 
unprepared, to be desolated and overborne by the foreign invader. 
The solitary claim which iNapoleon IIL could put forward to* 
justify his rule was that he kept France in a position worthy of 
her military renown. If unable to maintain France as a martial 
power, the Empire was a swindle and a cheat, as events of 
course proved it to be. Yet it could never have left France thus 
defenceless if the French people themselves had not been first 
willing to be deceived. The slaves of names and cries, they 
never looked below the surface to see if the reality corresponded 
with the profession. Therefore it was possible for Napoleon to 
leave the country virtually without protection at the very mo- 
ment la grande nation was priding itself on its prowess, and 
haughtily putting forward the claim to be accounted the first 
militaiy State of Europe. 
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. To the period of sure though sad awakening from false dreams 
succeeds the time of restless energy with a view to undo the 
past and to reinstate France in a position of pre-eminence. Con* 
sequently everywhere in France the one question that occupies 
the mind of the people is how they may make tbemselvps equal 
with the Germans. And to that question there have been twq 
main answers given, both articulately and instinctively, by the 
whole nation. The military organization of Germany, it is of 
course seen, has made the Germans what they are ; therefore, to 
vie with them, France must, at whatever cost, reorganize her 
army. But the Germans are powerful as a military people 
because they are also an instructed people. Therefore, again, it 
is concluded, France must set her house in order in the matter 
of national education. The hour of misfortune is the time for 
penitence and confession of wrong-doing with the nation as with 
the individual. And France is eager to admit that the work of 
national instruction has been culpably neglected within her 
borders during the past It must no longer be so in the future. 
Universal compulsory education, like universal military service, 
is demanded with one heart and one voice. The beginnings 
have been made in the work of military reorganization by 
the law on the subject passed by the National Assembly during 
its past session, and which comes into force on the 1st of January. 
We confess we are doubtful if this law will do all that is neces- 
sary to give the country such a force as it needs. But it applies the 
principle of universal service to the population; and the large 
sums voted by the Assembly at the bidding of the Government to 
enable tbem to fulfil the task of reorganization that is to be carried 
forward, prove that nothing in the shape of cost will be deemed 
too great a burden for the people to bear if only they see a 
prospect of the fulfilment of the object of their national de- 
sires. In regard to education, it is a noteworthy circumstance 
that the movement in favour of the compulsory principle is now 
almost co-extensive with the territory. Although the hand of 
the Roman Catholic clergy lies heavy on the departments, and 
clerical influence is actively and energetically exerted against idl 
proposals of compulsion, the principle has made great way within 
a year. Last year the Councils-General were, as a rule, not 
favourable to it, and were stoutly opposed to secular and 
gratuitous education. Only in individual and what yere 
accounted very Radical Council could a vote be obtained 
in favour of compulsion. Now the case is wholly otherwise. 
The majority of the Councils-General that recently held 
their sittings pronounced for the compulsoi^ prinmple, though 
they still hang hack from affirming the full radical programme 
of compulsory secular and gratoitous edvicfdi(m«; In w 
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of misfortune France is vront to grow devout, and tlie inOuetice 
of the clergy finds full and free course. But though the mourn* 
fill pilgrimages to the shrine of Our Lady of La Salette demon- 
strate this, the clergy have not succeeded in spreading their 
obscurantist, anti- educational ideas. There is, on the contrary, 
every reason to believe that France is now prepared for a 
more comprehensive Education Bill than she would have accepted 
only a year ago. The bill of M. Thiers's Education Minister, 
M. Jules Simon, would never have passed the National As- 
sembly last session even if there had been time to discuss it. 
The report of the Assembly Commission takes the very heart 
out df the measure. The Commission substitute what they call 
moral compulsion for actual effective legal compulsion, and 
make many other changes — none of them for the better. Now,, 
however, that the Assembly sees how much in earnest the 
country is on the subject, there is some probability of a satisfac- 
tory measure being permitted to pass. So that the delay 
lamented by the friends of France at the time as a national mis- 
fortune in considering the Qovernment Education Bill may not 
improbably turn out, after all, to have been for the best. 

The unanimitjr of the French people in favour of an adequate ' 
fiiilitary reorganization scheme, and the growing force of the 
national demand for an effective Education Bill, are both 
symptomatic of the earnestness with which the country has set 
itself to the task of repairing its broken fortunes. We speak of 
the country, meaning, of course, the mass of the population. 
Yet we are aware it may be retorted that the country has simply 
settled down to its old condition of stolid acquiescence in things as 
they are, such as it manifested under the Empire, and now equally 
exhibits under a Provisional Republic. All that has been done in 
the way of active effort and preparation, it may be urged, has 
been accomplished by the National Assembly, or rather by the 
Government, in the leading-strings of the remarkable veteran who 
plays upon the Assembly as on an instrument, and by playing 
off one faction against another is able to mould the action of the 
Assembly according to his will. What, it may be asked, has 
France gained politically by the institution of a Provisional 
Republic ? She la still, as before, under personal government. So 
long as the will of one man is the most potent force in* the 
country, initiating measures and only permitting such propo^s 
of others to become law as are agreeable to himself, what does it 
mntter though he be called king, emperor, or president ? Is not 
the Nationed Assembly as deferential to M. Thiers as the Corps 
j^datif ever was to Napoleon III. ? It is true the Conserra- 
Uree sate numerically the most powerful party in it, but they 
have net dared to> or they will not, exercise their power,. They 
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gaiti nothing by trying a fall with the PreBideht^ or rather they 
invariably gain a loss. They were resolved to thwart him 
in the matter of taxing the raw material, but in the end the 
energetic old man who sits in the presidential chair compelled 
them to unsay their professions and vote contrary to* their vowa. 
Sometimes the President coquets with the Left Centre and 
receives their full support, and at others he throws them over, 
and has his wishes registered for him by the docile Bight. In 
every case the will of one man is the strongest force, and pre- 
vails in the end irrespective of all question of the Qrift of public 
opinion. So far as there is any intelligent public opinion in 
France, it pronounced decidedly against taxing the raw mate- 
rial or taking any step to return to the rdgirne of protection. 
The vast majority of the Chambers of Commerce protested, the 
press was equally resolute, and manufacturing and mercantile 
France was almost of one mind, and uttered one voice on the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless the tax on the raw material was voted by the 
National Assembly, and the Treaties of Commerce with England 
and Belgium — the first fruits of the f .*ee- trade policy of the Empire 
—were “denounced” by the French Government with consent of 
the Assembly. Nor is that all. What more offensive exemplifica- 
tion of the intolerance of personal rule could be given than the 
prohibition of public celebrations of the overthrow of the Empire 
and the advent of the Kepublic ? M. Thiers does no^ even hesi- 
tate to touch the press, and to announce to its writers that they 
must write in bonds, suppressing offensive comments upon 
the pereon'tiel of the Government, and avoiding attacks on the 
politicians of the Bepublic. The very efforts of the ministers 
or of M. Thiers to justify themselves in these proceedings show 
how feeble and false are their conceptions of liberty. M. Lefrauc, 
the Minister of the Interior, issued a circular to the prefects 
throughout the country, in which he expounded the motives of 
tibie Government in forbidding memorial celebrations of the 
4th September. France, said M. Lefranc, had need of rest, that 
she might bring to a prompt and happy end the important 
operation of the loan, and so hasten tlie liberation of the ter- 
ritory and consolidate the Conservative Republic. You will 
then forbid," he says to the prefects, as if this were the most 
Natural thing in the world, “ all banquets and public gatherings, 
as well as those that, though affecting a private cha/racter, would 
none the less be public, or would run the risk of provoking 
agitation." The minister further admonishes the prefects to pre- 
vent the municipal authorities from giving any encouragetn^t to 
such manifestationa If they may rightly claim a certain ii^de|i;6ti- 
deuce as to load matters, yet on questions that ebnoeen public btdet 
4key ue the eukordinate agents of the Government. The teima 
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of this circular are timid and hesitating. As the Government 
had resolved upon prohibiting the 4th of September celebrations^, 
it would have been wise to have avoided argument if it bad no 
better reasons to allege than those put forward. But was it 
entitled to interfere at all in the matter? It may be quite 
true that the 4th of September is a date of such fatal disaster to 
France, recalling as it does the defeat of her armies, that good 
taste should have dictated abstinence from all demonstrations. 
By glorying in and desiring festively to commemorate the fall of 
the Empire, which was contemporaneous with the defeat of 
Sedan, the French show the ineradicable vice of their character, 
their subordination of country to party, their readiness to forget 
the most terrible national misfortunes if they can glory over a 
defeated opponent. Wise Frenchmen were more inclined to 
observe the 4th as a day of mourning than a time for festive 
rejoicing. But that does not justify the interference of the 
Government with what no necessity connected with breaches of 
the peace or disturbances of public order. In this M. Thiers 
certainly acted as a personal ruler who set light store by the 
liberties of his subjects, and the ministerial attempt to justify the 
step must be proclaimed an egregious failure. The arguments 
employed only prove that the Government docs not understand 
the true limits of public liberty. The assertion that it was de- 
sirable to show to France that a Republic can maintain order as 
well as any fither form of Government is not convincing, and the 
admirers of M. Thiers had better fall back upon the plea that in 
the difficult circumsUmces of the moment a mistake should noc 
be hardly judged. That a mistake was committed it seems to 
us has been practically admitted by the Government itself. It 
gave way before the threatened mutiny of M. Gambetta and 
his Republican followers. Not that there has been any open 
withdrawal of M. Lefranc’s circular. So far from that, he wrote 
another letter when the celebration of the 22nd, instead of the 
4th, was first spoken of. The second was virtually a repetition 
of the first Very soon there were symptoms of gathering Re- 
publican wrath. M. Gambetta's organ, the R^publique Fran* 
faiee, declined to recognise the letter, which had nevertheless 
been sent to the various Prefects, as genuine, and persisted in 
alleging it was a forgery, as it had not been reproduced in the 
Journm OffideL M. Gambetta himself indicated a like dispo- 
sitioa He was indeed compelled by his position to take action. 
He is much wiser than bis noisy follower^ but with a view to the 
future he must retain authority over his party, and occasionally 
do things of which he may not himself approve to humour tbem« 
l^ere, however, there was no doubtful action to be dope. If the 
Republican leader acquiesced in such flagrant suppression of the 
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right of meeting together and talking on national affidrs, he 
would surrender everything. So M. Qambetta felt ; and means 
were taken to suggest to the Government that while, it might 
insist on preventing public gatherings that would be dangerous 
to order, it ought not to interfere with private diuber parties* 
The Minister of the Interior, under, doubtless, higher inspiration, 
accepted the way of escape thus opened up for him. He allowed 
it to be intimated that the Government had no intention of 
meddling with private meetings, notwithstanding the statement 
in the ministerial circular regarding gatherings that fhight “affect*^ 
a private character. M. Thiers evidently saw that this was a case 
in which it was necessary to some extent to give way. And the 
Government yielded with as much grace as possible, and thus M. 
Gambetta scored a triumph. There have been dinner parties on 
the 22nd of a private character, which in all except the name were 
public banquets, and at which much Republican rhetoric has been 
vented.* As it happens, the Government has avoided a danger 
by knowing when to yield at the right moment ; and the manner 
in which it gave way saves Mt from loss of prestige in conse- 
quence with the multitude. Only those who scan matters a little 
closely perceive that M. Thiers has confessed that he is not infal- 
lible, and that his too zealous attempts to maiutain order are apt 
to mislead him into stretching too far his authority as Provisional 
Dictator, which in fact he is so long as the form of Finance's con- 
stitution is not decided upon. It would have been wiser not to 
have interfered at the first, or, if it were deemed really dangerous 
to allow Republican eloquence to have free vent, to have left 
open the loop-hole for evasion which has been at length admitted 
when suggested by othera 

In regard to the threatened attack on liberty of the press, we 
doubt if any better case cjtn be made out for the ministry. We have 
been told, indeed, by the correspondent, of a Paris paper, that M. 
Thiers was much annoyed at the credit given by the public to the 
rumour of an intention to institute a severe rdgime of avertisse- 
ments and suppression against the press. He is stated to have de- 
clared, in talking on the subject, that he was, as he had always 
been, friendly to liberal principles ; and in regard to the Oaulots, 
the paper specially inculpated, he bad, at a council of the minui- 
try, urged that its publication should not be interfered with. 


* Although this is literally true, the most important of the expected ban- 
quets — at Paris and Chambeiy — were forbidden at the last moment, to the 
surprise and dismay of the Democrats. M. Qambetta, who was to liave presided 
at Ubunbery, wisely yielded to the oiders of the authorities, though protestifig 
against them. The banquets that did come off— at Angers ana elsewhere— 
were of minor moment. M. Gambetta's trium^ is thus not #o at was 
expected. 
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Yet| at the very time he said this, the President indioatdd the 
narrow limits within which he would confine freedom of the 
press. He would permit absolutely free discussion, but the 
organs of the press must not be guilty of abuse of public men, 
as thereby authority would be brought into discredit, and dis- 
order receive occasion to triumph. The crimes committed in 
the name of order are as numberless as those done in the name 
of liberty. No doubt order is a necessity for France — for its 
credit, for the restoration of its wasted energies, for the repair of 
its resources, for the success of the loan, and for the liberation of 
the territory from the invader. But order without liberty is not 
an end of which even a Conservative Republic can be proud. In 
prohibiting the 4th and 22d of September meetings, in threatening 
a war of repression against the press, and in the little incident at 
Trouville, when the MM. Errazzu were arrested and condemned to 
exile from France for shouting Vive VEmpereur, we see a ten- 
dency towards a maintenance of order by ways and means 
utterly inconsistent with the education of a people in and for the 
enjoyment of constitutional liberty. This much must be ad- 
mitted against the President and his advisers. 

Do we then allow that M. Thiers is simply another in the series 
of personal rulers in, and over France ? Is he, too, one of those 
providential men who are always forthcoming when France re- 
quires thenv, and is he only continuing the Empire and its ways 
tinder the name of a Republic? Although this is the accusation 
the French Conservative papers bring against the President, we 
should be loth to be compelled to believe it true. If it be, and 
if no better is to be looked for, France must give up the attempt 
to solve the problem of self-government. If at the very moment 
she receives power over her own destinies, and the national 
sovereignty is exerted, it is only exercised that she may place 
herself and her people in bonds again to the arbitrary will of 
one man, however serviceable and gifted, then indeed the 
French nation must be declared incapable of free institutions, 
and fit only to be ruled by a despot But this is far from being 
4n accurate description of the state of France, of what she has 
done, or of what she desires to do. We do not deny that M. Thiers 
is often inclined to take too much upon him. He has repeatedly 
stretched his influence with the Assembly, till it seemed as if it 
would give w^, though he has hitherto succeeded in all he has 
undertaken. He practically declines to abide by the terms of 
i^Biyet constitution, by which the President was to hold aloof 
frolici personal interference with the Assembly's debater He is 
ever eagerly rushing to the tribune to deliver impaiKioned 
liarangues ; and either by his eloquence, or by threats of resigna- 
tion, be manages to control alike his enemies and his friends^ 
The. history of the Assembly during its last Bemon, firom 
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November to August^ demonstrates that the netsonal element is 
much too strong a factor in the government of France to admit of 
perfect constitutional liberty. But in judging of M. Thiers in 
relation to the government and the political prospects of f^rance, 
it must not be forgotten that the present is avowedly a period of 
provisional institutions. The last of her long series of revolutions 
stripped France of all definitive constitution and form of rate. 
She was without a ruler to represent the collective interests of 
the nation, to be the organ of the national sovereignty, and white 
representing the country in the view of foreign States to maintain 
peace and order at home. Yet at the very moment she was 
thus situated, the territory was overrun by a foreign foe, with 
whom it was absolutely necessary to negotiate in order that terms 
of peace and their faithful execution might be arranged for. 
It was when in this naked, necessitous condition, bleeding at every 
pore from the wounds inflicted on her, that the nation was appealed 
to, to declare its will. There was this once a fair and genuine 
appeal made to the country, to say what it wanted, and the 
country responded by the election jf a National Assembly, the 
great majonty of whom were monarchists. What France then 
thought of was present relief. Peace must be made with the 
enemy on any conditions, and as the Republic was identified 
with war d ovjtrance it was natural, under the reaction produced 
by the failure of the Republic to do the impossible, and by the 
sufferings under which the nation groaned, that a slrongly con- 
servative majority should be elected. The monarchists had the 
very best chance in the concourse of circumstances of all that was 
most favourable to thenl, that could be possible, and if they dared 
not venture to vote a monarchy then it was certain they would 
not dare to do so afterwards. They did not venture. The 
Assembly made peace with the Germans at a heavy cost of 
territory and treasure, and in order that France might not be 
left .utterly disorganized, it was essential that some form of 
government for the a<lministratioD of her affairs should be insti- 
tuted. The monarchists, we have seen. Could not venture to vote 
a monarchy in face of the parties opposed to it, and the 1^ 
publicans in turn had no chance of establishing a Republic ,ia face 
of the numerically powerful, if morally weak ^nservative opposi- 
tion. There was no possibility of course of the Empire, whose 
d/chAdnce was solemnly pronounced, and which was made the 
scapegoat to bear away not only its own sins, but the whole in- 
herited guilt of the French people into the wilderness of exite 
In such conditions the sole rational, as indeed the onIy'po(9iib}e 
couj^ was to declare a truce of parties, in order that a provtsiooaJ * 
Government might be established which should be of no p^y, b^t ' 
should devote itself to the great task of ruUn^ well the 
so as to reconstitute its tepsedan^ 
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its sunken credit, redevelop its material resources, . give the 
nation time to reflect, and, as it were, retake possession of itself, 
and Anally to prepare the means for the liberation of the teni^ 
tory from foreign occupation. This was the meaning of the 
celebiated pact of Bordeaux. That was a compact that pro- 
claimed France more precious than all the parties in it, the 
national life of more moment than the ascendancy of any single 
faction, and patriotism a virtue greater than partisanship. M. 
Thiers received in solemn charge, as Chief of the Executive, the 
provisional rdgpme that was consequently appointed, and undertook 
not to use his influence to further the ends of any party, but to 
look only to the interests of the nation, so that when the territory 
was liberated and the hour for the establishment of a defini- 
tive constitution had come, he might hand back the country 
to the Assembly somewhat healed of its wounds, somewhat 
revived from its deep declension, and somewhat restored to 
the possession of national life. When the AssemVdy some months 
afterwards made the Chief of the Executive, President of the 
Bepiiblic, fencing him round by the provisions of the Rivet con- 
stitution, that did not imply the termination of the pact of 
Bordeaux by the establishment definitively of a Republic, though 
the transaction was of a somewhat anomalous character. For it 
is hard to see how there can be a President of a Republic if there 
be no Republic of which he is the President. Nevertheless, the 
Conservative majority did not acquiesce in the Republic, but 
merely in its provisional institution as an avowedly temporary 
form of government, since some Government was indispensable. 
In fact the Assembly had no power to establish a definitive 
Government, for it was appointed itself for special ends, on the 
fulfilment of which it would naturally fall to be dissolved, in 
order that the country might anew take the decision of its 
destinies into its own hands. 

It is easy, of cour.se, to see that in all this there were the fertile 
seeds of confusion and dissension. Aud though nothing can ex- 
cuse the undignified attitude of the Conservatives, the unworthy 
part they have often played in their numerous intrigues, their 
want of courage in maintaining their own principles, and the entire 
absence of political instinct among them, they have unquestion- 
ably been placed in diflicult circumstances. The consequence has 
been those ever-recurring faction fights at Versailles between the 
Iieftand Right centres, between Radicals and Republicans on the 
one hand, and Legitimists, Orleanists, and Conservatives generally 
OU the other. The scenes in the Assembly during any lively 
debate have been most discreditable, and if the conduct of affairs 
had been left wholly to be determined by the Assembly, the 
position of France at this moment could not have been what we 
see it. The Assembly^ in fact, needed a master ; and it ibond 
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one in the President of the Republic. The circumstances 
being what they were M. Thiers could not have discharged the 
primaiy duty he owed to his country, if he had shrunk from show- 
ing himself willing and able to master it. 

The duties, both of the National Assembly and of the Presi- 
dent and his ministers, were determined for them by the 
circumstances and wants of the country. What the country 
required, and what they have given her, was first of all peace, 
then security for life and labour, or the maintenance of order ; 
and Anally a prudent administration of public affairs, so that 
the nation might repair its losses and have the opportunity 
afforded it of reconstituting and reorganizing its forces and 
developing its resources. There was here a sufficiently wide 
field for all parties to work in for the common good. Con- 
servatives and Liberals, Legitimists and Republicans, Orleanists 
and Riidicals, Left Centre and Right Centre~all sections in fact 
of political opinion, had scope and verge for the free exercise of 
energy in pursuit of these great ends. This was the policy recom- 
mended by the condition of -the nation to men of all parties, if 
only they were patriots more than partisans. Pursued patiently 
to its legitimate issues, the Government and the Assembly would 
be able after a time to present France to herself, delivered 
from the foreigner, and reorganized in independent possession of 
her restored forces, when the sole duty she would have to dis- 
charge would be to settle the definitive rdgime under which she 
would choose to remain. How has the Assembly, how has the 
Government — which mainly means M. Thiers— fulfilled these 
important functions ? 

It is to the last session of the Assembly we must mainly look, 
to the conduct of the Government and the results of the delibe- 
rations of the deputies during it, for answers to these questions. 
Important work was doubtless done bjefore, in the interval be- 
tween the elections and last autumn. The Government had to 
fhce and put down the insurrection of tl^e Commune, and how- 
ever we may condemn sundry incidents connected therewith, and 
the exceeding harshness exhibited subsequently— as the Satory 
executions, for example, alike impolitic and injurious— it did its 
work effectively. If blunders were committed at the time, and 
if afterwards a certain stolid bloodthirstiness has been mani- 
fested, still let us bear in mind the exceeding gravity and diffi- 
culty of the situation. It is easy to pick faults and flaws in the 
attitude and dispositions of the executive. But. in a struggle 
of life and death — and nothing less than national life and 
death were the issues— even the wisest of men might possibly do 
sometimes what he ought not to havb done, and omit to do 
what he ought to have done. The tjpsh imposed by tlie 
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second siege of Paris was no tnatter of child’s play, and it ^ 
fulfilled. At least tliat much must be scored, with whatever 
minor circumstantial abatements, to the credit of M. Thiers and 
his colleagues The enterprise attempted by the Commune 
was directly at war with the existence of France as a constituted 
nation. As Mazzini has shown^ it would have split up France 
into innumerable petty and individually independent centres, 
whose existence would necessarily have overborne and suppressed 
any possible collective life of the nation. Therefore there could 
be no reorganization of France as a nation until the Commune 
was got out of the way. It has been customary to inveigh against 
li. Thiers and the Government because when the first attempts 
at insurrection were made, they precipitately left Paris for Ver- 
sailles. But it w'as well for France that they did. Only thus 
could the national sovereignty of France have been preserved. 
Had the Assembly remained with the Government in Paris, they 
would both have infallibly been overpowered by force. That 
done, no legal centre of authority would ba' e existed. The 
representatives of the people would have been overthrown, and 
no representation of the whole of France would have survived. 
Arbitrary force would have been established and made supreme, 
as in all previous revolutions ; and the end must have been either 
anarchy or despotism, as always happened in like circumstances 
before. By the transfer of the Assembly and the Government 
from Paris? to Versailles, all that was avoided. Even although 
there was insurrection in the capital, there was a centre of autho- 
rity, a representation of the national sovereignty, outside the 
capital. And as that was able to assert its supremacy and put 
down its opponents, France was saved from the lawlessness or 
the despotism which, alternately or together, had characterized 
her revolutionary movements hitherto. Therefore it is, we say, 
the existing Government accomplished a great work for France, 
whatever may have been the particular and individual faults of 
which it was guilty. To do this, to overthrow the Commune, 
regain possession of Paris, and after that make such arrange- 
ments with the German conqueror as gave France the chance 
of settling to quiet and steady industry, were no riight 
achievements. We shall not attempt to follow the course of 
the complicated and frequent negotiations with the Germans in 
aiTanging the terms of the treaty, and after that was settled, in 
negotiating for such modifications as might be obtained in regard 
to the mode of payment of the war indemnity and the time of 
evacuating the occupied provinces by the German army. These 
negotiations were continued during the past session, and the 
close nf them then, though not bringing much benefit to Fianoe 
in the sha{)e of relaxation of the conqueror’s bardii conditions, 
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has been a work that has fully employed the energies and re- 

J uired the vigilance and astuteness of the French Ministry, 
Wing from these matters, we come to look at the work done 
by the National Assembly during the session that was closed 
early in August. What are we taught by the doings •and pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly during its nearly nine months' session, 
and the doings and proceedings of the Government in connexion 
therewith in regard to the present political position and the 
future prospects of France? 

The meeting of the National Assembly last December was 
eagerly looked forward to in the hope that it might bring to a 
close the excitements of party feeling and the frivolities of public 
discussion that too much occupied the recess. Would the As- 
sembly prove moderate and wise enough to disengage the politics 
of France from the vain collisions of alternately aggressive and de-; 
spending factionists, in order to settle the view of the country upon 
the real interests that concerned her, and the due care for which 
w'as essential to the life of the nation ? The speech in which M. 
Thiers opened the session was pitched in the right tone. The 
President, nothing concealing nor setting down aught in malice, 
strove to lay before the deputies a true picture of the state of the 
nation and its affairs, that thereby they might know the work 
that lay before them. It was, as M. de Mazade said at the time, 
a “ serious, minute, and accurate exposition of the unfortunate 
condition of our country, of the trials it must still eddure, and 
the difficulties that remain to be overcome ; it was the courageous 
work of a faithful and indefatigable patriot who for ten months 
had borne the burden and heat of the day, who could cer- 
tainly claim the honour of having been the first workman in 
this national reconstruction, undertaken amidst the double misery 
of foreign invasion and civil war — who felt that to bring this 
work to its end, 'there was still necessary much labour, fidelity, 
and devotion.’ ” M. Thiers sketched th^ various tasks in con- 
nexion with the national finances, military organization, and 
practical administration that required to bd^accomplished. Were 
not these the really important political questions offering a com- 
mon field for action to all honest patriots? On this ground -all 
the deputies might unite. Other questions that served as means 
of division must be held in reserve. In treating the one class, 
with the settlement of which was associated the fate of France, 
the deputies could, whatever their individual opinions, work to- 
gether for the common good. But in order to that, they must 
consent to, adjourn, the others till a more convenient .season, tn 
them, as the source of national divisions, lay the root of danger. 
Too precipitate attempts to deal with them would only land the 
country in strife^ possibly in civil war. That is to say, the 80 ur<Je 
[Vol. XCVm. No. CXClV.]-.Nzw Semes. YolXLil No. II, f F 
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(tf Fiance's serious perils was Freucli parties and their coatro- 
versies. As K Thiers hitnaelf said to the Assembl;^ 
country in its totality, *with a few slight exceptions, is wiase; it 
feels its disasters, and desires to repair them. . . . ^ Partiesalone 
would not be wise ; from them alone is there anything to fear, 
from them alone is it necessary to put you on your guard, and 
against them you must arm yourselves with coolness, with 
courage, with energy." Here the President put his finger upon 
the real root of national peril. The successive revolutions that 
have rolled •over France, each leaving some smaller or laiger 
faction as its heritage, have bestowed a multitude of contending 
parties on the country, each of which regards itself as the sole 
source of salvation for France, and each of which is prepared to 
vindicate its right to rule by forca In the turmoils and faction 
fights occasioned by the conflicting claims of these opposing sec- 
tions, the national interests that are common to all, for which 
all ought to labour and to sacrifice, are pushed aside, while men 
inflame themselves with party passions and rush furiously at 
each others' throats to the sound of their respective war-criea 
No accommodation between them is possible except by sinking 
tbe subjects that divide them from each other. Unfortunately 
the past session of the Assembly has too often made this manifest. 
At its very outset the storm was raised during a discussion on the 
Budget by one of the deputies proclaiming from the tribune that 
in royalty alone was there hope for France. This of course was 
a direct defiance of the Republicans, who in turn shouted for 
their favourite form of rule, and proclaimed the eternity of the 
Republic, while a third section kept exclaiming for the Provi- 
sional Government. These fiery disputes, adorned by much 
fierce rhetoric, have freqtiently recurred at Versailles, with the 
result of exciting still further tbe passions of partisans and 
wasting public time in profitless and mischievous wrangling, in 
presence of the practicai problems of the hour — the Budget^ with 
its enormously swollen dimensions, requiring an increase of 200 
million francs in neV' taxes, the organization of the army, the 
position of the Bank of France, the question of primary instruc- 
tion, and, besides, the various matters of immediate concern 
arising from day to day, that could be included in no programme. 
While pai'ties disputed, and the deputies were inflamed wi^ 
mutual antagonisms, France remained burdened and boand. 
The foreigner was within her gates, and his armies had possession 
of her territory. Yet even that does not suffice to allay the fuiy 
ef partisan hatreds, which burst forth at intervals in unoon^oUed 
volume, gathering foroe as they flow. 

Such Wng the situation and the temper of parties in 
Assembly, there can be little doubt France has benefited fenm 
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iJie ascendancy which M. Thiers has been able to maintain over 
the deputies. Although we may chide the Right Centre for 
their inconststencies in allowing themselves to be determined to 
ooutses of which they disapproved through the influence of M. 
Thiers, they very well knew that he was indispensable to the 
country. The threat of resignation always sufficed to bring 
them to bis feet, even when they were most recalcitrant The 
most lamentable consequence of this ascendancy has been the 
reimposition of protectionist duties — ^though the President dis- 
avows any wish -to return to the old economical rdgAne — and the 
termination of the commercial treaties. For the sake of France 
herself it must be regretted that she has abandoned the experi- 
ment of free trade. The results of her retrogression are not en- 
couraging. Of course the duties on the raw material cannot 
be generally imposed so long as the country is bound by treaties 
with foreign States, and the new tariff, as the Times has pointed 
out, is mainly occupied with trifles such as gingerbread, cock’s- 
i^thers, and percussion-caps. In consequence they will yield a 
merely nominal sum this year, and the principle of free trade 
has been violated without any advantage in return. Not only 
so, but the general trade of France suffers as well ; and as 
there are eighty-eight million francs of a deficit in the yield of 
the indirect taxes during the first half of the year alone, it 
will be a desperate work to balance the Budget These pro- 
bable results of a return to protection were pointed out at the 
time of the prolonged and repeatedly renewed debates in the 
Assembly on the subject. But the President was deaf to reason 
and remonstrance. At first the Assembly declined to obey the 
word of command, though backed by threat of resignation. But 
M. Thiers knows how to gaiu his ends by delay. The Assembly 
that refused the raw material taxes in January voted them in 
July. The Right Centre, indeed, which at the former date ap- 
proved them, refused to vote them at the latter ; but meanwhile 
the Piesident had conciliated the Left, wh’ch before opposed, and 
with their assistance, though contrary to ev^ principle previously 
professed by them, the pertinacious old man triumphed, and 
consummated the most grievous blunder of his presidential 
career. M. Thiers has also manned to have his own way in 
regard to military organization. The Assembly was bent upon 
universal compulsory service; M. Thiers was equally resolved 
upon laying the foundations of a thoroughly trained and efficient 
selected army. The one side trusted to numbers and patriotic 
enthuaiUsin, the other laid stress upon brganiaatton and long 
training. What has been actui^dly d^ided upon is a comprotnise 
between the two, but a compromise in which the favourite ideiM 
ef' the President will have scope for apj^kiarion. It is yet too 
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Boon to judge the result In consequence of the diverging views 
between the President and Assembly there have been often 
misunderstandings and quarrels between them. But necessSty 
has been laid upon both to bring these speedily to a close. 
Each feels the other necessary to it Bom togethei*, they cannot 
be parted without mutual loss. The Conservative majority 
dread a dissolution, for they are aware they will never be in such 
numbers in a new Assembly as they muster in this one. The 
Provisional Government of M. Thiers again, in the peculiar state 
of the country which gives him such extraordinary powers, must 
be greatly modified by a dissolution and the election of a new 
Assembly. The present Assembly and the President have thus 
common interests in each other ; and however often the several 
parties into which the deputies are divided may have desired the 
overthrow of M. Thiers, or the curtailment of his power, they 
have hesitated when the time of action came, as doubtful whether 
in slaying their opponent they would not also slay themselves. 
Thus the session has passed without a crisis. The President has 
been skilful in playing off one party against another, and in 
taking advantage of each in turn as it suited his purposea In 
doing this he has not acted unbecomingly or unworthily, but has 
only carried out consistently the view that in his official capacity 
he is of no party, but above all parties ; that it is France, and 
not any particular way of governing France, that ought to occupy 
his thoughts ; that he w^as bound to repair the ruins of the country, 
and look to the maintenance of the national life and the national 
sovereignty over herself, and that if he did this it would little 
matter by whose aid he did it — whether of Radicals or Conser- 
tives, Legitimists or Republicans. 

What will be the upshot of the whole ? At the present moment 
there is a lull in the political struggle. Immediately after the 
vacation began M. Thiers went to Trouville to study, and occu- 
pied himself hourly with the state of the country, and how to 
keep it in the paths of prosperity while making diligent prepa- 
tion for the possible eventuality of war. The deputies dispersed 
to their own homes, and continued to testify their love for the 
President by sending him multitudinous presents of game. The 
Coundls-General, though precluded from the discussion of poli- 
tics, have exhibited a decided leaning in favour of the Conservative 
Republic, and have conducted their debates in a sober business 
fashion that augurs well for the future. These gatherings were 
xeinstituted by the Assembly, in the hope on the part of the 
nfl^ority that they would show themselves Conservative in a 
party sense, as under the Empire, whereas they have been 
mucli more anxious that order and the interests of the nation 
should be guarded, than desirous of furthering the prosp^ts of 
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any particular party* The future of the CouncilB-General de- 
serves to be watched with interest as furnishing the nucleus of 
local self-governinent. Public curiosity followed M. Thiers to 
Trouville, and vigilant correspondents surrounded him at every 
turn, all eager to find something of personal circumstance to report 
regarding him. But though the public has been inquisitive about 
the President, it has manifested too much of its old apathy in re- 
ference to the national afiaira It is this want of a healthy public 
opinion in France which is the source of greatest anxiety as to 
its future. Considering how but a short time ago it was exposed 
to the miseries of foreign invasion, and that part of the territory 
is still occupied by a foreign force; considering that it lias 
suffered the horrors of civil war, that nearly its whole male 
population was under arms, and the ordinary commercial 
and industrial life of the nation was interrupted and arrested, 
it is marvellous how much has been accomplished in the 
way of restoration. Industry in all its branches has been re- 
organized, and happily the blessing of an abundant harvest has 
been added to France. The , attitude of the people in at once 
setting themselves to repair the ravages of the past, and in mani- 
festing how great their resources still are, inspired confidence in 
its future to outsiders ; and we have therefore seen its credit 
established on a higher pinnacle than ever. It is but fair to 
state also, that French commerce has emerged with credit 
from its recent sore trials. It has manifested a •scrupulous 
respect for its engagements which does it honour, and the 
unhesitating loyalty of tiie State to the engagements and con- 
tracts of its predecessors in the Government deserves to be 
equally signalized. To the foreign war succeeded the war of the 
Commune, and the Republic of M. Gambetta was followed by 
the Conservative Republic of M. Thiers; but throughout all 
changes the French nation has respected its various obligations. 
All this is matter for pride and congratulation to Frenchmen ; 
and were there only visible a more active and energetic public 
opinion, intelligently occupied with the ^reat questions of the 
hour, and training itself to become capable of guiding the de- 
puties who represent the nation, and influencing the Goyem,- 
ment, which is too prone to control the deputies, there might 
be much less anxiety for the future than we see cause for at the 
present moment It is the culpable indifference of the mass of 
the bourgeoisie that gives the opportunity to parties to seize the 
direction of the national affairs whenever they have force enough 
at their disposal to make the venture. Had there been a firm 
and general expression of intelligent oppositipn to the imposition 
ot the duties on the raw mater^, for examj^e,, M. Thiers .mtuit 
have given way. As it was, the opposition was cemfined. 
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fiivdy to those directly concerned in trade and commer^, which 
enabled M. Thiers to denounce the petitions of deputations that 
came to Versailles to protest against recurrence to jMoteotion as 
instigated by selfish motives. The same fatal apathy and if>dif- 
ference to political considerations and to the state and prospects of 
the country gives the opportunity for that personal government 
which some of the Conservative newspapers declare is illustrated 
by M. Thiers as strongly and decidedly as ever it was by the 
Empire. In fact, so long as it continues, so long as the expression 
of the will of the nation directly through an educated public 
opinion, and indirectly through the press, is lacking or is only 
feeble and fitful, it is impossible for the government of the country 
to be carried on without an infusion of the personal element. 

M. Thiers is well aware of this, and perhaps is not loth to 
exercise the influence which it is thus open to him to claim. He 
has done many things, as we have seen, that cannot possibly be 
reconciled with any view of constitutional liberty. The tendency 
to fetter the press, the prohibition of the 4th and 22nd of Septem- 
ber celebrations, the importance attached to the Errazzu mani- 
festo at Trouville, the dismissal or ‘‘ retirement*’ of Count Stoffel, 
and his action regarding the raw materials and the treaties of 
commerce are all so many exemplifications of a leaning towards 
the despotism of personal rule which no one denounced with 
greater energy in former days than the historian of the Consulate 
and the Empire. M. Thiers is reported to have said, not long 
ago, to one of his many “ interviewers,” that France had now- 
passed beyond the phase of English Constitutionalism, and had 
entered upon the stage of American Republicanism. Surely 
this was one of the President's dry strokes of humour. The one 
grand merit, however, which may be fairly claimed for M. Thiers 
is, that he has known howto keep aloof from party intrigues. After 
the Assembly was first constituted, the Conservatives fancied 
they would, by supporting the Chief of the Executive, whose 
Orleanist proclivities of a former period they counted on, win 
an easy victory for themtselves, and that by-and-by events might 
be so moulded that the ancien r^glme^ or some branch thereof' 
should be restored, M, Thiers has refused throughout to lend 
himself to their designs. He was under obligation to try to heal 
the wounds of France, to co-operate with the National Assembly 
in obtaining the deliverance of the country from foreign occupa- 
tion, and to maintain the Provisional Republic as provisonal 
the irresistible tendencies of events and the declared pnr- 
pinse of the nation pointed plainly towards a definitive form of 
GtoVernment. He was« bound therefore to stand apart from alt 
factions, to work with or to guide all parties in the tasks he and 
they had undertaken to do in common, but to abstoin from 
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encouraging one or other of them in the promotion of principles 
or projects that would excite division and let loose the dogs of 
war* It is natural, it was indeed inevitable, that in doing this 
he should make use of parties without committing himself wholly 
to them. Only so could he combat the influence exerted for party 
ends and to forward Monarchical or Republican intrigues. So 
far then from regarding this playing fast and loose with parties as 
a serious crime, it appears to us that in sometimes leaning on the 
Right, and at another turning for support to the Left — nut, observe, 
in furtherance of the peculiar political and party e^^ds of either, 
but in order to get the essential work of the country done — 
M. Thiers has honestly fulfilled his duty, as he has assuredly 
displayed marked dexterity and astuteness. 

For eighty- three years now France has been a prey to suc- 
cessive sections of revolutionists ; that is to say, she has, during 
that period, been ruled by Govermneuts, each of which was 
born of and was more or less supported by physical force. Not 
one of the twelve different Governments that may be counted 
during the period from 1789^ to oui own day, has been called 
to rule by the spontaneously expressed wish of the nation. 
They have all been usurpers, ruling by force and not by right ; 
and, striking the average, each of them we find has endured 
only seven or eight years, when they were overthrown by the 
same means as originally raised them to power. Besides the 
attempts that were successful we need, to obtain a distinct and 
adequate idea of the role which force has played in modern 
French history, to include also the insurrections that failed — the 
war of La Vendee, the attempt by the Girondins, the risings of 
Lyons and Toulon, the rising of the Commune against the Con- 
vention on the 9tlx Thermidor, the Jacobin insurrection on the 
2ad Prairial, and the Royalist one on the 12th Venddmiaire. 
Then there were the Strasburg and Boulogne attempts later, 
several futile risings after 1848, and during the existing Re- 
public those of the 31st October, the lOth January, and last and 
worst of the 18th March. Thus in all tlibre have been fifteen or 
twenty unsuccessful resorts to arms, and these added to the 
successful revolutions, give us, in eighty years , *010 fewer , than 
thirty different insurrections, coups d’dtat, civil wars, &c., or an 
average of one every three yeai's. Three years of quietness or 
repose has, during the period smee the First Revolution, been 
the average granted to France, and these were often troubled 
years ; for the plots and conspiracies that have proved abortive ate 
ianumecable. Verily force has been enthroned in France, and 
as it was arbitrary force, it had no ^bilifay^ aaad was accompanied 
by jaqts of violence and by crimes of the most sanguinpty and 
ofien tragie charaoter* Can we wondi^ then at the instabilil^ 
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of French institutions, the restlessness of the French people, or 
the anarchy and lawlessness to which the country has been a 
prey ? That, notwithstanding all, France should still stand with 
unexhausted resources able to ask a remedy for the ills to which 
the body politic is heir, is the most eloquent proof of her yet 
unconsumed vitality. 

We must draw rapidly to a close, but before doing so we 
shall consider briefly this question of a remedy, and whether the 
symptoms actually observable give any promise of a definitive 
term having^^^been put to past disorders and reigns of terror, to 
material compulsion generally as the supremacy of arbitrary force. 
France is no exception to other countries, and in order to have 
stable institutions these must have historical roots, must have 
grown out of the circumstances and conditions of the nation, and 
must be capable of being the organs of the national will and 
sovereignty. The conditions under which they can be so are 
the existence of an active public opinion, freedom of the press, 
and representative responsibility. Now these tests will exclude 
the various forms of Monarchy a^d Imperialism. Aristocratic 
institutions have no longer any roots in French soil, and the 
attempt to galvanize them into a feeble lifedn-death in presence 
of furious closing parties, can only end in disaster and civil 
war. The devolution, or rather the successive Revolutions of 
eighty years, have utterly destroyed the possibility of a highly 
organized society on the basis of aristocracy, after two centuries 
of absolute monaichy had previously undermined it. Besides, 
any form of Monarchy could only now be imposed upon France 
by force, and what is needed is a regime resting upon right. 
The disease of French politics has been the employment of force, 
and it is not curable upon the homceopathic principle of similia 
similihus cumntur^ even though in only homceopathic propor- 
tions. The same objection of course holds against any form of 
Cassarism, or military despotism, even though resting on the 
palpable fiction of a pUbisdte. “The military rdgime," 
says Paul Janet, “ bea^fs within itself the principle of dissolution ; 
condemned to war it perishes by war, and born of despotism it 
begets anarchy#” If it be retorted that on several occasions the 
country evidently desired the rdgime established since the Revo* 
lution, this may be admitted ; but the party that gained the 
^oendancy went far beyond the warrant it had from the nation, 
and sought to impose its own ideas on the latter without con* 
suiting it. Thus, for example, as Janet says, in 1814 the countiy 
certainly wished a reconciliation with the Bourbons, but it did 
not wish the ascendancy of the aristocratic and sacerdotal idea. 
In 1830 it wished the government of the middle classes, but not 
a closp oligarchy. In 1852 it wished order, and perhaps did 
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not greatly love the Republic, but it did not wish military 
despotism. And on the 4th September, 1870, it wished a great 
effort in the national defence, but not that it should be made in 
the interest exclusively of any particular party. Perhaps the only 
period during the whole eighty-three years since 1789 in which 
France was mistress of herself, wffe from 1848 till the coup d*^tat 
in 1851 — a suflSciently brief interval. 

What was essayed then, Frande desires to see permanently 
established now. It is felt that, as M. Thiers said once, the 
Republic is the form of government that least divides the country. 
There is not in the rural districts any special preference for the 
Republic in the abstract, far less any vehement passion for it ; 
but the experiences of the recent Councils-General prove that the 
rural districts acquiesce in the Conservative Republic as capable 
of maintaining order and as giving the opportunity of self- 
government. In the cities, again, the Democratic Republican 
party will submit to the maintenance of order by a Republic 
when they would revolt against the same work if attempted 
by a Monarchy. But if it seem evident that the Conservative 
Republic, such as France has provisionally instituted at the 
present time, is the most suitable form of government in the 
circumstances of the country, it does not follow that it is 
desirable to proclaim its definitive establishment immediately. 
At the moment we write, we observe a statement in the French 
papers, that as soon as the National Assembly comes together 
after the vacation, a scheme will be tabled by a group of the 
Left Centre embracing four propositions:*—!. The definitive 
proclamation of the Republic ; 2. Tlie appointment of a Vice- 
President; 3. The creation of a Second Chamber; and, 4. The 
gradual and triennial renewal of the Assembly, This project, 
the Pedrie says, has been submitted to M. Thiers, who is prepared 
to accept the second and third proposals, but wishes the ad- 
journment of the first and the suppression of the fourth. This 
is veiy probable. Considering the advi^oced age of the Presi- 
dent, it is obviously desirable that the chdnces of disturbance on 
occasion of his death should be guarded against by the selection 
of a Vice-President We are doubtful of the feasibility of a 
Second Chamber in France. The materials for it are not forth- 
coming. However, if the Conservative interests of France will 
be conciliated by this step, there is no reason why the experi- 
ment should not be tried, so long as it is not attempted to ^1 
into being a feeble copy of an hereditary peerage. If by this 
means the Conservatives may be reooncilied to the Republic, the 
experiment is worth tiying, even though it should result, as it 
probably would, in the creation of a Senate that would have the 
name without the reality of power. It would, however, be im*** 
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fortunate to raise the question of the definitive form of Govern- 
ment in the present Assembly, which was elected for quite other 
purposes. It will have enough to occupy it during the coming 
session without that. A hard task lies before it in preparing the 
Budgets fos* 1873 and 1 874, so as to make both ends meet, in per- 
fecting the military reorganization scheme, in watching the com- 
mercial and economical interests of France in connexion with the 
proposed new treaties of commerce, which we are glad to observe 
the Government feel it will be necessary to negotiate, and last, 
though perhsfps most difficult of all, in passing a satisfactory Edu- 
cation Bill. This will excite ecclesiastical and democratic passions 
to the uttermost. The respective champions of secular and religious 
instruction will fight the question out along the whole line, and we 
wish we saw France well through the conflict. To what intensity 
of political passion this subject may give occasion, may be 
estimated from what has lately passed at Lyons, where the re- 
instatement of ecclesiastical teachers illegally dispossessed of their 
offices, caused popular demonstrations that required the interven- 
tion of the military. Before the .Assembly can have completed 
the tale of work thus lying before it, the time will have come 
when, according to the treaty with Germany, France may negotiate 
for the fsubstitution of a financial for a territorial guarantee, and 
obtain the final evacuation of the last of the occupied depart- 
ments hy the German troops. When that is done, or in a fair 
way of being accomplished, the work of the National Assembly 
will be over, and the time for its dissolution will have come. 

That in the meantime the more moderate and patriotic 
members of the present Assembly are learning the much- needed 
lesson of the necessity of preferring the interests of the nation 
to the ascendancy of any one party in the nation has been lately 
indicated by an incident of a gratifying character. The letter 
written by M. Casimir Pdrier to the French papers intimating 
his conversion to Republicanism is a hopeful au^ry of good. 
M. Perier, though peijsonally in favour of Constitutional Mo- 
narchy, and known to' be an Orleanist partisan, submitted, like 
many other monarchists at the time of the pact of Bordeaux, to 
the establishment of a Provisional Republic. He even consented 
to work along with M. Thiers as a member of his Cabinet. For 
some time be continued Minister of the Interior, but a few 
months ago difficulties in the Cabinet and differences with the 
President led to his retirement, and M. Perier withdrew into 
private Ufa That he has not broken with his party from any 
pdipsonal cause seems to be proved by the fact that he remains 
on friendly terms with the representatives of the Orleanist 
claims to the throne. A short time ago he entertained the 
Comte de F&riS) who paid a few days* visit to him at his country 
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seat in the Isfere. M, Perier’s connexion with Oleanism is of an 
hereditary as well as a personal character, for his father was 
Prime Minister under Louis Philippe. Nevertheless M. Pcrier 
has avowed himself a Bepublican. The visit to him of the 
Comte de Paris having given occasion to many comments and 
remarks in the press^ he lately wrote to declare that while re- 
maining attached to the principles of Constitutional Monarchy 
he has definitively accepted Kepublicanisrn as the sole prac- 
ticable form of government for France. In his letter he says, “ 1 
am one of those who remained faithful to Constitutioifal Monarchy 
so long as Constitutional Monarchy appeared possible on the 
only basis capable of rendering it acceptable and durable — an 
understanding between the monarchical parties and the two 
branches of the House of Bourbon, sanctioned by the assent of 
the country.” But he has abandoned that hope, and looks to 
the early establishment of a Republic through “ a parliamentary 
majority, in accord with the illustrious man to wliom France 
owes such a debt of gratitude.” Th<' concluding sentences of 
the letter are so entirely in accord with the views we have sought 
to express that we give them. “ In the course of nearly a whole 
century (writes M. Perier) of successive revolutions, all forms of 
government have been tried by turns except one — that of a re- 
gular Republic, loyally accepted by the majority of the nation, 
and carried on without loo great restrictions on the^one hand 
and without weakness on the other. This is the problem we 
have to solve; let us make the attempt courageously and 
honestly. For ray part I pledge myself to it ; and if some few 
consider it a sacrifice, I believe that on reflection they will find 
motives sufficient to determine them to it.” That is to say, this 
distinguished Orleanist not only puts the interests of his party 
in abeyance, exhibits his readiness to acquiesce in the Republic 
as an unavoidable evil, and therefore resolves as it were to make 
a virtue of necessity by submitting to it; but he promises his 
active and energetic co-operation in the git’cat work of rendering 
it acceptable to the country. Practical circumstances are stronger 
than ctbstract preferences. These remain the same, but Franco 
is more important than all parties in it ; and in order to obtain 
a settled and well-ordered government in the only form that 
now seems poasible, he will do all be can to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of the Republic. Of course M. Perier's letter only 
binds himself. But his personal intimacy with the Orieaos 
family is nevertheless a fact we need not lose sight of or leave 
out of account. The Comte de Paris has not renounced, nor is 
it likely be will renounce, the claims of bis family to the throne 
of France. But we are warranted at least in believing that be 
does not view with displeasure, and that not visit with 
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resentment, this seeming desertion by one of his chief supporters. 
Rather is it probable that, in the circumstances, the Comte de 
Paris regards the support of the Republic in the present state 
of France and the existing condition of its public opinion as a 
patriotic course, and does not disapprove the declaration of his 
friend and partisan. Above all, however, the step is significant 
as manifesting the tendency of moderate and patriotic French- 
men, of, we believe, every party, to look at the present time to 
the necessities of the national position rather than to dream of 
winning paity-triumphs. The more such a tendency prevails 
the more probable is the early establishment of a “ regular Re- 
public,” which may be loyally accepted and supported by the 
great mass of the people. It is because public opinion among 
all classes is plainly more and more drifting towards this con- 
clusion that the duty is imposed on those who love their country 
above their party to sink all considerations in regard to the 
latter, that they may obtain for the former settled institutions 
and a consolidated government And if the same disposition as 
M. Casimir Pdrier has just exhibited be generally manifested, 
the work will prove a much easier one than lately seemed pos- 
sible. When the time comes for the present National Assembly 
to be dissolved, which will probably be not many months hence, 
the nation will be called upon to elect a new Assembly for the 
distinct purpose of instituting a definitive Government and 
a regular Constitution. 

During the interval the growing acquiescence in a Republi- 
can regime will, we may be sure — ^unless there should be some un- 
toward interruption of M. Thiers' mission — increase. The form 
of rule that divides Frenchmen least, will be accepted by the 
country generally, as that which is best fitted to insure the 
maintenance of "order. We believe M. Gambetta is right in 
calculating upon a Republican majority in the new Assembly, 
which will then have as its natural function the proclitmation 
of a definitive Repul^ic. The Republic sought and desired, 
however, will not 1/e the Republic of abstract democratic 
enthusiasts^ but a form of government which will maintain 
the rights of all classes of the population. It will be desired as 
a matter of sober business, because the people of France are 
convinced that any Government that needs an appeal to 
force to constitute it, or which would provoke appeals to force in 
opposition to it, would perpetuate the malady from which Franco 
him so grievously suffered since 1789. In any case, however, 
task of establishing the Republic must prove an arduous one. 
It can only be established and maintained, as M. de Mazade has 
said, ^ by imposing restraints on itself, by creating institutions and 
habits which check the agitations incident to its nature." Much 
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has been already done under the guidance of M. Thiers to give 
a character of fixity of direction and design to the action of the 
Government, especially in regard to the foreign policy of the 
country. To impress upon the Provisional l^public the seal of 
a definitive institution will tax all the energies and <wisdom of 
French statesmanship. M. Thiers is precluded by his position 
from directly hastening the end of the Assembly which must pre* 
cede the establishment of a definitive Republic. As M. Barthd^ 
lemy St. Hilaire has said in a letter written by him recently oh 
the part of the President, in reply to the Couneillors of the 
Saone et Loire, M. Thiers has solemnly promised from the tri- 
bune that he would take no part in a campaign in favour of 
dissolution should that question be agitated. Happily the cam- 
paign has not taken place. It is one of the symptoms of M. 
Gambetta’s growing moderation that he should have discounte- 
nanced the idea of a campaign of that character, which was a 
few months ago certainly designed by the more extreme members 
of the Radical party. The RepMiqtie Frangaiae intimated the 
abandonment of the project, under, there is no doubt, the “ inspi- 
ration ” of M. Gambetta, and there has been since no attempt to 
revive it. But the end of the Assembly must come soon, and 
M. Barthdlemy St. Hilaire does not feel precluded from con- 
templating the issue. After stating that M. Thiers is bound not 
to interfere in reference to that, he thus proceeds in his letter : — 
“ It is public opinion that ought to warn the Chambdi* that the 
time for convoking its successor has arrived. I do not doubt the 
Assembly will itself spontaneously feel that necessity when 
the evacuation of the territory shall be so near that it may be 
considered accojnplished, and when the country, placed in a 
totally difierent situation from that in which the elections of 1 871 
were made, will perceive that it must make its voice heard 
directly in renewing its mandatories (ses maiidataires). The cir- 
cumstances will then be so altered that the evidence of the change 
will be plain to all, and will attract an alii|ost unauimous assent'' 
The new National Assembly will come directly charged by the 
nation to fulfil its great mission. During the elections the direc- 
tion of affairs will naturally continue with the present Govern- 
ment, under such conditions as the wisdom of the present 
Assembly may deem requisite. It would be absurd as well as 
dangerous to leave the country without a Government during , 
the turmoils and excitement of a general election, iraugbt 
with such vital interests and issues, as some of the French 
Conservatives who fear the employment of the Goveiument in- 
^uence in favour of Republican candidates desire. M. Thiers^ 
Dictatorship will, therefore^ be continued for the present, and 
probably will also be extended under fresh cohstituttonal checks 
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aad guarantees by the new Assembly. So long as M, Thiers is 
capable of holding the helm, all will probably go smoothly. The 
hour of peril will be on his death, or resignation, or disconnexion 
from public adairs from any other cause. Therefore it is that 
a Vice-President is so essential. But the real successor of 
M. Thiers, so far as coming events that cast their shadows before 
enable us to judge, is unquestionably M. Gambetta. He alone 
in Fiance has made a reputation and gained a position 
during late events. If he w^ guilty .of grievous faults during 
the war — as cannot bo questioned — his countrymen will not 
judge them harshly, because they remember they were com- 
mitted under the impulse of a consuming patriotism. If in- 
dividual energy could have saved France, his would have 
done so. But her salvation in the circumstances of her lot 
was impossible. The memory of the doings of the Govern- 
ment of the National Defence at Tours, therefore, does not dis- 
credit M. Gambetta, as the Conservative papers would fain believe, 
but rather the contrary. And M. Gambetta's conduct since the 
peace has established him further in the confidence of bis fellow- 
countrymen. He has shown the virtue, so rare with French 
politicians, of patience. He can afford to wait, and he has 
waited, and is waiting. He saw that acquiescence in, and support 
of the provisional rule of M. Thiers as the sole possible form of 
rule for the moment, was required of him, and he forgot irritating 
anteceden'cs and silenced strong prejudices in order to render 
them. He was aware that the great want of the Bepublican 
party was organization, and he has been seeking to organize it, 
BO that there may be men capable of filling the various offices in 
connexion with local and general administration when the hour 
for action comes. That self-control which has been so rare with 
democrats, particularly of the enthusiastic southern temperament 
of the ex-Dictator, M. Gambetta has proved that he possesses. 
He has rarely opened his lips to speak in the National Assembly, 
and his influence with-it and the country when he did speak has 
therefore been all the greater. Ho exhibited genuine tact in 
declining lately to join his democratic brethren in the celebration 
of the anniversary of the overthrow of the Empire, and in aban- 
doning the more recent Republican festival rather than provoke 
disorder. In addition to all, M. Gambetta is a true orator, 
though of a different stamp from M. Thiers. His is the kind 
of fervid, passionate temperament associated with powers of in- 
eshaustible work and an indomitable energy of patriotic purpose^ 

. captivates Frenchmen. We are convinced M. Gambetta 
hlbs a great career before him if he continue to practise tha 
atatesma&ly reticence and self-control he has lately manifested 
^6 are much mistaken also, if M. Thiers does not think the 
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same thing. The “ fou furieaz” of eighteen months ago (as he 
called Gambetta), is the friend and councillor of to>day, as much 
as it is possible for one who is the leader of the Opposition to be 
the friend of the Head of the Government. When the sceptre 
drops from the necessarily relaxed grasp of M. Thiers; we believe 
it will be worthily held by M. Gambetta, freely chosen by the 
French people in the unimpeded and unfettered exercise of the 
National Sovereignty. The energy and exhaustless daring 
the eZ'Dictator will make him a formidable foe to the politicians 
who for party ends shall show themselves not'unwillmg to 
disturb public order by resort to force. 
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[ Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is 
occasionally set apart for the reception of able articles^ which^ though har~ 
monizing with the general spirit and aims of the worky contain opinions at 
variance with the particular ideas or measures it may advocate. The object 
of the JEdiior, ih introducing this department^ is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, while they 
are zealous friends of freedom and progress, wt differ widely on special 
points of great practical concern, both from the Jaditor and from each other ^ 


Aut. VII, — The ^Esthetics of Physicism. 

Force and Matter, By Dr. L. Buchner. Triibner &; Co. 

T he present paper is headed with the well-known name, and 
widely appreciated work of Dr. Buchner, not that there is 
any intention of offering criticism upon that treatise itself, but 
because it seems to contain the most concise, and at the same 
time, the most popular statement yet put forward of the reasons 
for regarding physical death as the termination of individual 
existence. So far as human reason, arguing from the facts of 
our present and pasjb life, can arrive at any judgment at all on 
the subject, so far does this little work appear just in its con- 
clusion that a self-conscious existence hereafter is an impossibility. 
To those persons who assume some higher mode of apprehending 
the phenomena of the universe, than that supplied by the reason, 
Dr. Buchner’s logic will of course appear inconclusive. They 
stand upon a totally diffeient plane, and from the nature of the^ 
case can never meet in argument. Whether or not any such 
modes have a real existence it is impossible to say : they are at 
all events self-evidently incognizable to reason, and as this must 
ever be the only medium by which truth can be demonstrated 
between man and man, it may he t^en for granted that pure 
materialism is the only creed which a rational man caxL adopt. 
It is at least sound as far as it goes, and although the negative 
evidence, that we are utterly unable to perceive any psychic force 
in nature, or proof of a personal superintendence, does not give 
U9tbe right absolutely to deny such possibilities, yet in the 
interest of truth, we are assuredly bound to abstain from their 
j^eptance until their supporters can make them plain to the 
only arbiter between truth and falsehood, which we are sure we 
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P ossess — the reason. With regard to this point we may say that 
)r. Buchner here appears to overstep the limits of scientific 
argument, in that he endeavours to prove the unknowable to bo 
also untrue — a position which seems on the face of it self- con- 
tradictory. • 

It is evident to all who watch the progress of modern thought 
that the gratuitous assumption of such modes of cognition as 
those above referred to, constantly decreases in repute as a justi- 
fiable method of founding an argument Wherever this plan has 
been adopted, it igf, under the influence of the mere rigid and* 
practical system of thought introduced by science, gradually 
dropping into disuse : for although science has in truth in no 
way increased our knowledge of logic, yet it has brought its 
necessity home to the most inferior intellects, and by this wide 
dissemination of its canons has caused it to be more generally 
appreciated than heretofore. Consequently no declaration of the 
hopes and attributes of humanity, which demands a higher 
sanction than that of the human urderstanding, receives the 
assent, though it is spared the denial, of persons averagely edu- 
cated, and who are also bold enough to think for themselves. It 
is difficult to see how the soundness of this position can be called 
in question by any unbiassed person, ana although of course 
spiritualists will differ toto ccelo from such a view of the case, 
yet it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the sooner this 
position is recognised, and opponents as well as sup'^orters set 
about modelling their institutions and laws on the hypothesis of 
its correctness, and on the certainty of its ultimate prevalence, 
the less violent and perilous will the work of reorganization be 
rendered. For as education advances, and it becomes more and 
more impressed upon the multitude that the evolution of man, 
with all his self-asserted wisdom and intellectual power, is, so far at 
least as man can ascertain, but an inevitable result of a vast 
chain of antecedent events, not proveably elaborated under 
supreme guidance, but probably simply ^om that uncalculating 
necessity of sequence inherent in the vei^' existence of matter, 
so will there be changes innumerable in our modes of action and 
thought under all circumstances and upon all subjects. For all 
practical purposes the materialist formula is the only one to 
hand, and under its influence, life — political, social, and domestic 
— will be thoroughly revolutionized, let us say humanized. Hu- 
manized too will be every branch of art under the influence of 
this, the only creed which admits of demonstration. The fruit of 
the feelings, no less than that of the intellect, will be changed, 
and it is upon the point of contact between reasonand the emotions 
(a convenient though not positively accurate division, inasmuch 
as ultimately human chmacter is indivisible, and each part acts 
[Vol. XCVIII. Ko. CXCIV.]— Ssmito, VoL XLH. Ko. Jl. G (i 
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upon and through each), that it is proposed in the following 
essay to offer some remarks and speculations. Hitherto to the 
feelings, and through them to the imagination, the predominance 
has undoubtedly been given : in future it is Wieved the reason 
will be the ruler, and it is desired to form some conception 
of the general influence which this deposition from mastership 
to servitude will have upon the character of the servant. 

To the new convert from mysticism there is doubtless some- 
thing chilling — a horror-inspiring element, in the conviction 
that his mun^ne existence is all that he has* to look for ; and as 
his whole nature becomes inoculated with the belief that this 
conviction is founded upon inexorable logic, he feels at first that 
life is of little worth — that reality has too stem, too terrible a 
presence before which to permit himself the exercise of fancy, or 
to exhibit the possession of any other faculty than that of pure 
reason. He has been educated to believe in an eternal future 
existence, wherein enjoyment far transcending any which earth 
could afford would be his : to look forward to a mysterious state 
of being in which beauties ineffable ,would for ever surround hhn, 
in a spot where there should be no more sin, and no more sorrow ; 
where toil would have ceased at the command of a supreme being 
of infinite love and infinite power ; and where existence would be 
as it were one continuous thanksgiving, poured forth, not from any 
rigid sense of duty, but as a spontaneous tribute of unquenchable 
love. Whsft wonder when such attractive, if rather misty fancies 
have been his ideal — impressed, be it remembered, with all the 
authority which the countless generations of the past have upon 
the present unit— that man should shrink in terror from the 
thought that all these conceptions must be laid aside as mere 
human imaginings if he is to be a follower of truth ! Speaking 
in this connexion Professor Huxley has the following :* — 

“ As surely as every future grows out of the past and present, so will 
the physiology of the futul'c gradually extend the realm of matter 
and law until it is co-extefisive with knowledge, with feeling, and with 
action. The consciousness of this great truth weighs like a night- 
mare, I believe, upon many of the best minds of the day. They watch 
what they conceive to be the progress of materialism in such fear, and 
powerless anger, as a savage feels when during an eclipse the great 
shadow creeps over the face of the sun. Tlie advancing tide of matter 
threatens to drown their souls ; the tightening grasp of law impedes 
their freedom ; they are alarmed lest man’s moral nature be debased 
by the .increase of his wisdom.’* 

It flvas doubtless this species of despondency which induced 
Professor Wagner, while admitting the inevitable victory of the 
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materialist creed, to utter the mournful plaint referred to by 
Buchner in his concluding observations :* — 

‘^The morality,” said Wagner, “which flows from scientific mate- 
rialism may be comprehend^ within these few words, * ^et us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die/ All noble thoughts are but vain dreams, 
the eiffusions of automata with two arms, running about upon two legs, 
which being Anally decomposed into chemical atoms, combine Ahem- 
selves anew, resembling the dance of lunatics in a madhouse.” 

Now, much as all thinking men must deplore tjie use of such 
silly, inconsequent language by a man of undoubted ability and 
some authority, there is no diflSculty in recognising the state of 
mind from which it springs ; and when the nature of the transition 
from a dreamland of untold bliss to the hard facts of life is taken 
into account, a feeling of genuine compassion for all — and they 
are many — who are involved in the same grievous trouble must 
arise. Rightly or wrongly, the misery is there, and at first it is 
well nigh intolerable. Bowed down l>y the vast incubus of super- 
stition which has accumulated through ages, it is not possible to 
man by a simple effort of volition to cast off his load and become 
upright without much misgiving and sorrow. It would indeed 
speak ill for the honesty and stability of all human opinion if 
this were otherwise. 

But we must not confine our view merely to the individual ; 
it is needful to look also at the national life, if the true character 
of any epoch is to be ascertained. Doubtless the feelings of in- 
dividuals and nations are similar, and the .former ma.y be taken 
as a type of the latter in kind, but not in degree. The cumu- 
lative force of a national movement is greater than that of a 
simple aggregation of persons not bound together by any common 
ties. With the former enthusiasm or fear in one, beget enthu- 
siasm or fear in another. With the latter each has to work out 
and ponder upon his problem for himself, and the emotions to 
which its solution gives rise are bis excjlusively. For those who 
inaugurated the present materialist reiuval, the master minds 
who have dared to look steadfastly on the face of truth, it may 
be — it usually is — possible to discern her unspeakable beauty, 
and so to yield her an unreserved and self-satisfied devotion. 
But it is not from such that the emotional tendencies evoked by 
any onward movement are to be learned. They indeed tell 
what they have seen ; but it is amongst the countless band of 
their followers, those who have not the ability or the braveiy to 
explore for themselves, but have to learn their lesson at second 
hand, and even then imperfectly, from lack of that power, which 
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is the true seer’s especial privilege, to comprehend a beauty 
beyond description ; it is amongst these that we must look for 
the feelings and susceptibilities which a creed such as that of 
which we are speaking, old as the world, yet new as to-day, will 
excite. And we are convinced that the first effect upon nations 
will not be other than upon the individual — namely, to create a 
feeling of hopelessness, and lead them to echo the words,* In 
much wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” 

To this point?, in England at least, we think that the develop- 
ment of the reason has already reached, and we shall endeavour 
to exemplify our opinion by a very brief glance at the principal 
works of the day of that kind which tend to draw forth the 
emotions. Before proceeding, however, it will be well to observe 
that we hold it to be axiomatic that sesthetic enjoyment, of 
whatever degree, is always the exercise of the same faculty — nay, 
as far as is known, there is no essential difference between even 
mental and physical delights, for unless a mind be present it is 
highly problematical whether even, a passive delight can be 
experienced. We cannot therefore draw any distinctions between 
the emotional pleasure excited by a moral course and that called 
forth by beauty. The only law which seems apparent on this 
point is in aesthetics the analogue of that which is generally ac- 
cepted in human action — namely, that as the course which is 
most right contributes to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, so the acme of msthetic cultivation will be reached when 
the greatest enjoyment is most widely distributed. As to any 
difference between morality and beauty, we hold that there 
is as high a morality discernible in a lofty work of art, of what- 
ever kind, as there is beauty in the noblest deeds. The two are 
simply different views of truth. 

To return to the immediate subject. No one can have failed 
to note the yearning foiulficss with which, when men have be- 
come despondent, even df their earthly future, they cling to 
their past ; and the intensely melancholy though genuine delight, 
with which old people dwell upon the memories of their early 
years ! With how concentrated a force then should wo' expect 
that this insatiable regret would hanker after those earlier tra- 
ditions of a state of future happiness, the abandonment of which 
matured age had rendered uMVoidable in the interests of sin- 
cerity. Tn a stage of advancement yet lower than that we have 
supposed, such as we believe the majority even of the present 
gen&ation, whose education has certainly tended rather to 
emotional than rational development, has reached, when the 
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spiritualist is unable to allay his doubts concerning the soundness 
of his creed, and is obliged, nolena volens, to consider the 
arguments of his opponents, what a deep and ever-present gloom 
these doubts throw over his whole existence ! Inasmuch then 
as literature is the reflex of the popular mind, so will this gloom 
be found stereotyped upon the works of the day ; and as poetry 
from its flexibility may be taken as a more delicate index of 
feeling than works of prose, we will endeavour to show how the 
influence spoken of has acted upon some of our greatest living 
singera 

To take the most celebrated first. Throughout Mr. Tennyson’s 
works the shadow of an ever-present sorrow is observable. That 
this should be most remarkable in In Memoriam is not to be 
wondered at, considering the nature of the subject, and it is 
there that the origin of the sorrow is plainly enunciated 
(numbers 53 to 55). Although, in later verses, the author dis- 
claims all doubts of the future, and asserts that his Hope had 
never lost her youth and although he urges that — 

“ All is well though fiiith aud form 
Be sundered in the night of fear, 

Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm 

yet it is very questionable whether in his heart of hearts he 
does not feel that the wish was father to the thought, and that 
the doubts are still with him. How utterly vague and unsatis- 
factory in their mysticism, despite the noble, because purely 
human lesson of self-control and high ’ morality which they 
convey, are the three concluding stanzas ! But it is not in In 
Memoriam alone, but throughout his works that this nameloss 
sorrow Ls apparent — a sorrow which, whatever be the subject, only 
seems to take therefrom — 

“ The touch of change in, calm or storm, 

But knows no more of tsxiiisient form 
In her deep self, than some de^d lake 
That holds the shadow of a lark 

Hung in the shadow of a heaven.** 

What could be more intensely sorrowful than the noble epii 
comprised in the Idyls of the King, and the Holy Grail? 
What than the tale of Enoch Arden ? Each in its different 
kind relates the story of high human endeavour brought to 
nought — ^in the one case by treachery, in the other by circum«» 
stance. Even that exquisite little piece, the Miller^s Daughter, 
is not free from the taint. Take, again, the wild dirge of paa* 
sionate despair uttered to the crags of Ida by the forsaken 
GBnone ; or, once more, the dreamy, regretful song of the Lotus 
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Eat^s. Where the poet speaks in the first person, as in those 
sweet verses commencing '' Flow down, cold rivulet,” and 
Break, break,” it is even more plainly apparent. Everywhere 
the same sadness is found — a sadness which is not merely worn 
as a garment^ but is a very part of the poet as a poet, and which 
because it so thoroughly accords with the feelings of those for 
whom he sings, is doubtless to be regarded as one of his principal 
attractions. It is the unavoidable influence of his time, wherein, 
dreading the future, dreading even to scrutinize too closely its 
hopes and its dangers, men love to lament over the grave of the 
past 

But there are two poets of to-day, both of them of the highest 
order, who perhaps even more than Mr. Tennyson may be taken as 
representative of the age. It is now many years since the 
Laureate began to write, and the movement towards materialism 
has undoubtedly made a great advance during that period. It 
Ls therefore from the works of those who have most recently 
proved their right to the poet's crown, that the justest concep- 
tion of the emotional bias of the time will be gained. These 
two are Mr. W. Morris and Mr. D. G. Rossetti ; and we think 
that a very brief glance at some of their productions will suflBce 
to confirm our view as to the delight which this generation takes 
in steeping itself in sadness. 

Who can read the introductory stanzas to the Earthly Para- 
dise without Reeling how heavy a cloud of melancholy hangs 
over the poet's mind ? He confesses himself “ the idle singer of 
an empty day,” “ born, out of his due time,” and while in the 
enchanter's chamber recalling fondly the seasons past and flown, 
the reality was to him a winter time, and ever outside “pij[)ed 
the drear notes of that December day.” What can be more sad 
than the whole groundwork of the poem : — A baud of aged 
wanderers, a gathering of aged colonists: these weary of the 
work of life, those outworn in the vain quest for an earthly para- 
dise : each waiting for, dreading death ; and each, to wile 
away the time, remembering the others of many an old tale told 
in the hopeful days of youth and early manhood V Such is the 
.picture presented to us, and if we proceed with a further exami- 
joatiou we find that almost all the stanzas intervening between 
the several narratives are saturated with a vague sorrow. It is 
the past alone which yields a congenial theme for the sad 
heart to dwell upon : the present is filled only with thoughts of 
former hopes and desires still unsatisfied. On this foundation 
has l(r. Morris raised his fame — a fame which, from the intrinsic 
merits of his poetry, the descriptive and narrative power, with 
its ever-vaiying contrasts, the delicately-tender, yet faithfully* 
elaborated expression of human sympathy everywhere discernibk. 
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even amongst the cruel gods and goddesses, will long outlive the 
weak sentimentalism of to^daj, and be dear to our sous and 
grandsons long after a sturdier and more untrammelled manhood 
shall have prevailed. 

Now as to Mr. Kossetti. Again the same sorrowv-cherishing 
spirit is found pervading almost every poem, whether expressed 
in the weird and hopeless misery of Sister Helen, the agonized 
remorse of the Last Confession, the heartfelt sympathy with the 
exiled Dante, the reflections on Jenny, or the exquisitely deli- 
cious sonnets of the House of Life. A love transfusing the whole 
being, a brief time of happiness, a parting, a life-long weariness 
haunted with the memory of the blissful past ; this is the tale 
dimly and fitfully told in the House of Life, and we leave the 
surviving lover hopelessly bemoaning the barrenness of ex- 
istence. 

“ So spring comes merry towards me now, but earns 
No answering smile from me whose life is twined 
With the dead houghs that winter still must bind 
And whom to-day tiie spring no mjre concerns. 

“ Behold this crocus is a withering flame ; 

^I’liis snowdrop snow ; this apple-blossom’s part 
To breed the fruit that breeds the serpent’s art. 

Nay, for these spring-flowers. Anon they face from them, 

Nor gaze till on the year’s last lily stem 
The white cup shrivels round the golden heart.’ ^ 

More minute analysis is unnecessary, although the temptation to 
extend our remarks on this latter poem, so unique In its exceed- 
ing beauty, is very great. We must, however, adhere to our 
purpose — which is merely to point out how deeply the spirit of 
despondency has penetrated the hearts of those who may be 
called the most popular poets of the day. 

The poet who appears to us most f^ee from the fetters of the 
past is Mr. Swinburne, and we confess Ahat on that account he 
has for us a peculiar attraction. He fe^inore contented to take 
things as they are and make the best of them. His contempt 
for the gods of the past, and his scarcely less evident scorn for 
the man of the present — spite of the rich voluptuousness of ex- 
pression and never-failing wealth of epithet with which they are 
conveyed-^have no doubt greatly detracted from his popularity, 
and on this account he can scarcely be regarded as typical of 
the age, although we venture to prophesy that his poetry will 
constantly grow in favour as years pa^ on, and for a naijow, 
squeamish ideal of beauty we substitute a truer one, which 
knows not the word ^'sen^iality" save as applying to sensual 
excess of any kind, even in the ezyoyment of a fragrant bouquet* 
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If we turn to works of prose-fiction, we shall find that the 
same general tone prevails in a minor degree. It is not human 
gladness, but human sorrow that are principally depicted. 
Novelists, orthodox — for they cannot separate themselves from 
their age-r-and unorthodox alike delight to steep their characters 
in misery, and frequently to kill off the principal players at the 
finale. And why ? Because it is the popular taste, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously they are ruled by the will of the 
people. 

Here then, is the limit of the first part of this paper — namely, 
the primary effects upon the feelings of a people of a growing 
materialism. True that we have only sought for these effects in 
the works of three leading poets, but a little consideration will 
convince the reader that these three are so far really typical of 
the time. That there are multitudes who escape the tendency 
we have described, who are naturally of a phlegmatic, unemo- 
tional temperament, or who have gained a better and a higher 
view of life than to regret the empty hopes which mysticism in- 
spired, is of course beside the question. We speak only of the 
national mind ; and although, as we are aware, a mere indication 
of the general truth of our views is afforded by the examples 
selected, yet it is sufficient for present purposes and can readily 
be further worked out by any who care to pursue the subject. 
The precise date at which the emotions will naturally assume a 
more hopefril and a more manly cast it is impossible to foretel ; 
for many tliat date has already come, and every day adds to tho 
number of those who not only adopt scientific truth as their sole 
reliable support, but who feel a genuine pleasure in having 
adopted it. The period we have treated of is that when reason 
is in conflict. It has lasted from the time of Galileo until now, 
but so numerous, so decisive have been the recent victories of 
reason over mysticism, that the result is no longer doubtful even 
to its adversaries. 

As time flows on, and the conviction that self-continuance 
after death is a thing utterly beyond the knowledge of human 
faculties becomes more fully realized, a healthier state of feeling 
than that described in the last section will assuredly supervena 
Gradually but surely the old mystic creeds will lose every tittle 
of their authority and influence over men s minds, and the 
absurdity of the hopes they encouraged and of the terrors they 
inculcated will be simply a matter of memory. As regards the 
lattear — though this was the easier because more pleasant lesson 
—their resolution may already be said to have taken place; 
and even most orthodox divines have come to admit that con- 
demnation of His creatures to the most devilishly refined tortures 
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is in some measure inconsistent with the hypothesis of a benefi- 
cent Creator, A passive acquiescence in the inevitable will 
probably be the spirit in which the bulk of mankind will re- 
ceive the conviction that their mortal career is all they have 
certainly to look for. The utter futility of praising or blaming 
the existing order of nature because it is what it is, will be self- 
evident, and men will act accordingly. We cannot expect that 
the destruction of their spiritualistic fetters will be greeted with 
joy by the majorit)^ Tt will come upon them a.s release does 
upon one who has spent long years in gaol : once more restored 
to the world, his senses are staggered with the gift of freedom ; 
the beauty and variety of nature are to him simply a bewilder- 
ment ; his fellow-men a puaszle, involving his brain in the most 
inextricable confusion. Fain would he return to the four strait 
walls and the spider’s webs of his prison-house : these at least 
were not provocative of such intense, such maddening thought 
as now surges within him. But the door is closed against him, 
and he must therefore begin once more to learn tlie life of the 
world, even as a little child. ^ Here ard there, indeed, where 
men have been goaded by a sense of long-continued injustice, 
and in the name of religion burdened by their fellows with arti- 
ficial evils, excesses of the wildest kind may be foretold, and the 
“ red fool fury of the Seine" will be revived in all its horror. 
But for mordity there is no danger to be apprehended, not 
being the fruit of any creed, but the sum of human experience. 
Transmitted and consolidated from the earliest time, so that it 
has become a portion of the man himself, it. cannot perish with 
those creeds, but will constantly become more noble and more 
human in proportion as it is dissevered from the grotesque and 
the untrue. That those who through the carelessness or wicked- 
ness of their fellows have been deprived of this their noblest 
heritage will, with the awakening sense of their powers, lay 
their protest against their sleek and •self-complacent tyrants 
before the tribunal of humanity, and t^t that protest will in 
places be presented with much bloodshecT and keen suifering, is 
no more than can be anticipated. The cruel theft which gene- 
ration after generation has countenanced and supported will 
now meet with its punishment ; but there is a sure hope for the 
future in the fact that the robbed should be sufficiently awake 
to wreak ^eir vengeance even blindly upon the robbers. 
Generally, however, we fully. believe that the transition will be 
effected in peace and almost imperceptibly. Beason having the 
predominance, the feelings will naturally be under the gover- 
nance of reason instead of its master, as in every recorded revo^ 
lution of the past The period at which this transition takes 
place will be pre-eminenuy one of practical and material adr 
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vancement. Those who have heartily accepted ifae position and 
are acting accordingly will of course be in the van. They will 
be filled with a deep sense of our past shortcomings as man to 
man, and under its influence their ever-present object will be to 
remedy tjiat vast crowd of evils which were the inevitable crop 
of systems bolstered up by spiritualism, and to induce their race 
to act up to the highest standard which reason indicates. Of 
those, however, we must say more hereafter. The present is the 
place to speak of those who follow far behind them in the ear-t 
nestness witji which they have adopted the creed of nature, but 
who nevertheless must be regarded as the principal source from 
which a true conception either of the intellectual or emotional 
bent of the age is to be derived. 

When an unpalatable truth has been forced upon a man's 
understanding, it is quite natural that in modifying or altering 
his previous plan of life — as he will do if he be true to himself — 
so far as its acceptance dictates, he should at first do so coldly, and 
more as a^natter of inoral necessity than from any increased en- 
joyment which his clearer light enables him to obtain from his 
actions. Bare fact and irrefragable demonstration are very fre- 
quently most unpleasfint tutors even in the ordinary affairs of 
life. How much more so, then, when they are applied to the very 
highest hopes which the imagination of man has found itself 
capable of conceiving, and when they point out that, as far as 
humauitytcau form any judgment, those hopes are without war- 
rant ; and further, that as respects the form of the hopes them- 
selves, their univer^lly anthropomorphic character stamps them 
as mere etherealized pictures emanating from the anthropos. Yet 
this is in truth the lesson which science is already calling upon 
mankind to learn, and which at the period supposed will have 
been accepted by the majority. Under these circumstances it 
can be no matter of surprise that the imagination and suscepti- 
bilities, the creative and receptive parts of the human feelings, 
should be held in some disrepute, ahd their field of exercise be 
rigidly circumscribetb ' The outcome of this cold, unimpassioned 
feeling towards the new creed will, we believe, be increased 
action. Abandoning their dreams, men will, in self-defence, and 
to stifle their sense of the emptiness of existence, throw them- 
selves boldly into the arena of huraali life. They will determine 
that their heart shall learn the lesson which th\nr head has 
already learned, and, paradoxical as is the expi^pssion, their 
natural feeling will be a desire to alter the natural expression of 
tiieir feelings ; to forget regret, and truly to enjoy the life which 
is theirs with that end, in obedience to the behest of reason, 
taking upon themselves all noble tasks which a pure morality 
and a deep sense of the claims of man upon man shall sugge^ 
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Beasoa ba& gained the victory, although the conquered feelings 
have not yet heartily accepted her rule. But the time has come, 
of which Huxley speaks, when the truth is recognised that* 
“ Education has two great ends to which everything else must 
be subordinated. The one of these is to secure knowledge ; the 
other is to develop the love of right and the hatred of wrong.” 
And how else could they be developed than by the rational 
control and guidance of the emotions, by transfusing men s 
hearts with the conviction that the love of right is a passion 
carrying with it the highest enjoyment of which hunian nature 
is capable ? The succeeding sentences in the speech from which 
we have quoted indicate what we believe will bo the dilforence 
with regard to education between the present age and that of 
which we are endeavouring to form some idea : — 

“With wisdom and uprightness a nation can make its way worthily, 
and beauty v;ill follow in the footsti‘ps of the two, even if she be not 
spi-eially invited; while there is perliaps no sight in tlie wliolo world 
more saddening and revolting than is olleivd by men sunk in ignorance 
of everything but what other men Jhavc writ'en; seemingly devoid of 
moral belief or guidance ; but with the sense of beauty so keen, and 
the power of expression so cultivated that their sensual caterwauling 
may almost be taken for the music of the spheres. 

“ At j>rcsent education is almost entirely devoted to the cultivation 
ef the power of expression and of the sense of literary beauty. The 
matter of having anything to say beyond a hash-up of oth(%peoj>lc's 
ojnniojjs', or of possessing any interior sense of beauty, so that we may 
distinguish between the godlike and devilish, is left aside as of no 
moment. I think 1 do not err in .saying that if scidnee were made the 
foundation of education, instead of being at most stuck on as a cornice 
to the edifice, this state of thing.s could not exist.” 

Now although wo differ from the learned speaker as to that 
sense of beauty which leads to sensual caterwauling"' being, 
in fact, a keen sense of beauty at all—unless, indeed, sensualism 
is itself to be conceived of as beautiful — ^yot we quito coincido 
with his view of the present education. 'Its result is, almost 
universally, refinement without solidity ; we gild and burnish 
the most ordinary earthenware, and pass it off upon each other 
as a vessel fashioned of pure gold. Every one is perfectly well 
aware of the sham, but it is not polite to speak about it, and to 
attempt to intipduce sterling metal, be it only iron or copper, is 
a crime of tbf blackest dye, for how would the poor earthen 
pots come off in the crush ? 

But at the age of which we are speaking, it is anticipated , 
that a solid eduoation will have been placed within resbch of all, 
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only we fear that the rebound from spiritualism and its various 

S arasitical growths will, in a great measure, have quenched the 
esire to seek after the beautiful. The position will have been 
reversed, and solidity, without refinement in the sense of aesthetic 
susceptibility, will prevail. Now we hold that it is impossible 
that this susceptibility should be dormant without great loss to 
humanity. For we cannot, with Professor Huxley, imagine 
different kinds of sensitiveness, whether to beauty or virtue. In 
degree it will differ in different subjects, but the sense we regard 
as one, jast as much as hearing or seeing is one. That the 
education we have had should have established a low standard 
alike of beauty and morality is not wonderful. The remedy, 
however, is not in vit.uperation of those who seize and revel in 
such deliciaD as are ofiered them, but in the endeavour to give 
them something better. The tangles of Neaera's hair and the 
wanton sports of Amaryllis do not, in themselves, give any great 
satisfaction : they are attractive only in contrast with the 
tinselled vanity of all the other baubles which it is customary 
to call “ objects in life.” Therp is about them something real, 
and a genuine, if lascivious enjoyment. Lay down a more lofty 
code of morality. Bring children up in the faith that true virtue 
and true beauty are one, and that where they appear as things 
apart the beauty is false and meretricious, and without doubt 
higher sensibilities will be called fortli. For whatever may be 
said, sensualism, however deliciously tricked out, can minister 
only to carnality, and not to refined seeking after beauty, to 
which it is absolutely hostile. 

A thirst for sosthetic enjoyment is, to our minds, one of the 
principal incentives to great and noble deeds ; it confers upon 
duty and virtue that graciousness which renders them attractive 
for themselves, apart from the immediate value of their fruits. 
Now, much as reason may strive without the assistance of the 
feelings to adopt a rigid code of morality, and simply “ because 
right is right to follpw right,” we may be very sure that her* un- 
assisted efforts wiU oc found incomplete and unsatisfactory. The 
frigidity which attaches to a mere discharge of duty for the sake 
of duty, will render the effort too great for human weakness, 
and ultimately the emotions will surely re -acquire a limited 
infiuence. But unless our philosophers and teachers see this 
danger, and provide for the adequate cultivatioif of the aesthetic 
element in human character, not simply leaving the notion of 
beauty “ to follow,’^ to evolve itself, they are creating no insig- 
nificant barrier between themselves and their god. The sup- 
pression, however temporary, of a very powerful agent in all 
action, cannot fail to have an evil effect upon their work, and 
renders a reaction in the future as certain as the revolutions of 
the seasons. 
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As regards literature, should such a period as that supposed 
be brought about, there will be few who will read for the sake 
of the delicacy or sweetness of a book : for the actual information 
which it conveys only will a work be thought valuable. For the 
few, those whose temperament is such that sestbetic enjoyment 
is a necessity to their existence, the fact of reason having pro- 
vided no place, will force them still to rely upon their old gods, 
the fanciful marvels of mysticism, with its gaudy portraiture and 
exquisitely refined falsity, or else on the poppy-crowned devil 
Sensuality, as the word is generally understood. In such a 
period all art will be held in light esteem by the multitude, and 
the consequence will be that the time will be barren of artists, 
painters, poets, and composers, save only those who minister to 
the above-mentioned few. At this time reason will, so to speak, 
have run into excess — ^not rationally, be it understood, but on 
account of the inexperience of the vehicle, humanity, through 
which it has to act, and because of its inability to act reasonably 
unless some other motive be superadded. Gloomy as this picture 
may appear, it seems to us that at present our civilization tends 
in this direction, and that any attempt to establish pure reason 
as the sole incentive to action must arrive at such a result. 
Nevertheless, even though such an intermediate chrysalis state 
should be needful to teach us the due relations of our reason 
and our emotions, we can but regard it as the forerunner of that 
more healthy ultimate condition when neither the one^ or the 
other will be permitted to reign irresponsibly, but when the 
former shall so have educated the latter by stripping the stage 
garments from the superstitions of the past and showing their 
naked monstrosity, that the purest virtue and the truest beauty 
Shall afford the chiefest delight ; and on the other hand, when 
the emotions shall have gained the power so to influence reason, 
that its conceptions of the good and the true shall not merely 
be philosophical doctrines, but mainsprings of action, aiding all 
humanity in its enjoyment thorough life of every faculty which it 
possesses. 

III. 

Let us suppose now that a considerable time has elapsed, 
and that the nation consists, for the most part, neither of those 
who were fir|b awakened to the vanity of spiritualism, but 
who were unfble to part with their shadow without terror 
and regret, nor yet of those their immediate successors who 
first perceived the paramount value of scientific materialism,, 
and who on that account refused to allow either the feelings or 
the fancies l^gotten of these to have any place in the human 
economy. Let ns imagine that a new generation of men has 
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arisen, by whom tbe ^iritualistic hongerings of thar grand> 
fathers and the rationalistic pruderies of thev fathers are equally 
avoided ; u'ho have been educated to consida their reason the 
sole arbiter between troth and falsehood, and who are therefore 
accustomed to accept demonstrable facks as alone worthy of 
credence ; and who, on the other hand, possess feelings of refined 
sympathy with their fellows, and whose impulses from judioions 
cultivation tend naturally to the admiration of the most moral 
as the most heautifol actiona As the contempt for the emotions 
which pervaded the last period slowly and almost imperceptibly 
wore away, so was reason brought to admit that they too were 
an essential constituent in humanity, and being such were as 
worthy of her consideration as any other source of human 
action. Finding moreover that not only was it impossible to 
eradicate this element but that if ignored or repressed it became 
frequently productive of the greatest evils, whereas if kept under 
due control it contributed largely not merely to the enjoyment 
but to the direct utilities of life, men took to study this charac- 
ter of the race, and in the place of it proving, as had been 
hitherto supposed, either an unamenable tyrant or a useless 
slave, it has shown itself to be the most valuable assistant in 
the grand work of educating mankind which reason has ever pos- 
sessed. On all sides its influences are visible, acting indeed every- 
where rationally, but now for the most part almost as an inherited 
instinct,ToHt constantly with good effect. The above may seem 
to many an exaggerated picture, and one which it is ^yond 
human nature, judging from experience, to realize. But it must 
be remembered, in the first place, in what a field that experience 
has been gathered — one overrun with weeds and poisonous plants 
whose atmosphere is pervaded with heavy pestilential vapours ; 
and, again, that there is no predicable linait to the improvabilily 
of mankind. When to these considerations is added the fact 
that the tendency is decidedly in the direction indicted in the 
foregoing pages, we cannot admit that our expectations are un- 
foun(led,'’although their realization may still be distant. 

It was observed above that while under a recently established 
materialism the attitude of most ininds was a passive ac- 
quiescence in the inevitable, resulting in a plunge into every-day 
work for the sake of stifling thought, that of some few, who had 
been able to see truth in its naked beauty, was onebf the highest 
reverence for the actually existent. Those few are Vow supposed 
to have long since passed ; but not their work : that which was 
their special characteristic is now to be seen in almosp alt. That" 
blind plunge into the work of reason, far from stifling thought, 
has promot'd it, and the work itself has gradually impressed man 
with the nobility of work. For it is certain that any effort to 
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discharge a duty does carry with it a certain amount of self- 
satisfaction, and although a man may profess to despise this, and 
aver tliat he acts from pure reason, yet surely this is itself a 
wholly unreasonable course. The enjoyment is good, even as the 
work is good. Moreover it is observed that those who iMxve most 
assiduously cultivated their minds, not storing them merely with 
scientific and practical knowledge, but also with poetry and art, 
developing their aesthetic faculties, are not only most susceptible 
to this self-satisfaction, but are also best fitted to enter into the 
feelings of others, and so to help forward the work of a complete 
universal education in which every faculty receives its due train- 
ing. In addition to this it is found that the quality of emotional 
induction, if the expression may be applied, becomes in some so 
highly refined and so instantaneous in its action th&t they are 
able to conjecture with the most marvellous exactitude the course 
which people will adopt under given circumstances, and also to 
estimate characters from small indications with great promptness. 
Now these qualities are found invaluable in the work of the 
world, and it is beyond questiiJh that the rapid progress which 
will have been made in the age we are imagining will be due in 
a great measure te their cultivation. 

But it is to the vast decrease in crime which will be a certain 
consequence of this highly developed susceptibility to nature's 
teachings, and to the great increase of average human happiness, 
that we would allude, rather than to the practical benefits which 
statecraft, diplomacy, or commerce may derive from a rational 
education of the emotions, although of course the two will act 
and react upon each other. This reverential feeling for all 
nature, and for himself as a part of nature, is undoubtedly the 
highest aesthetic enjoyment of which man is capable — it is the 
true worship of the beautiful, and there can be no greater 
stimulus to goodness and purity of life. Where reason weakly 
falters in its duty, as it ever will at times, this instinctive Reve- 
rence, which reason has fostered, willexercyse an irresistible sway 
and render backsliding impossible. The ’same respect which 
each feels for himself he will feel for others, and thus so far as it 
is within his power, he will spare them the many humiliations 
which are inseparable from the social organization of to-day. 

Not to extend our remarks farther, we will only ask whether, 
supposing ovk speculations are well founded, man can have any 
higher or nyftre immediate duty than to examine each for him- 
self whether scientific materialism is really the only true creed. 
For most /urely if it fail, no other can supply its place. The 
true feeling of Reverence is totally incompatible with mysticism, 
and from the nature of the case must be opposed to any possible 
hypothesis of a supra^mundane authority. When the element 
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pf fear or of hope, the external command, is iutrodaced, then 
the love of goodness for itself, the internal command, perishes. 
We are aware that in many particulars our subject has been 
almost too cursorily discussed, yet we shall be content if we 
succeed in directing attention to the fact that although to the 
emotions are to be attributed the greatest evils which humanity 
has endured, nevertheless they are not in themselves unworthy, 
when freed from their self-created trammels, but are naturaUy 
capable of becoming the trusty and indispensable associates of 
reason. Toiact without feelings is impossible to man — it is a 
cle^r self-contradiction. It is for him to say whether he will 
attempt to deceive himself by professing to do so, or whether he 
will accept the necessity, and by due attention and effort en- 
deavour so to refine and ennoble this part of his nature as to 
render it the champion of truth, instead of the guard of false- 
hood, a priceless blessing instead of a terrible curse. 

E. H. Eyton, 
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The Foruffa Boohe 9iotieed in the fdl(ming aectiom are chiefly applied by Messrs 
Williams & Nobgatk, Hewrietta Street, Covent Garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
Strand, ‘ 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T he author of “ Jesus the Messiah”' discusses the personal history 
of Jesus Christ as it is contained in the New Testament, espe- 
cially the Gospels. Anxious for the regeneration of Christianity on 
the basis of the pure doctrines taught by Jesus the Messiah, he 
presents the result of his studies in a volume of moderate size, which 
may be recommended as a good summary of conclusions critically 
arrived at. The writer evinces a competent acquaintance with the 
subjects handled, a spirit of honest inquiry, and a critical perception 
which is seldom applied to documents supposed to be sacred. The 
general tenor of his book, and most of his views, commend themselves 
to the thoughtful reader. .. He go(‘R over ground often traversed of 
late, in his own independent nvay, exemidifying the exercise of a 
vigorous common sense in connexion with scholarship. The more 
works of this sort that appear, the better will it be for the cause of 
truth. The defects of the volume are small in proportion to its excel- 
lences. Fineness of critical tact and sagacity it does not show, hut 
rather a blunt straightforward intellect, expressing itself in lan- 
guage less cautious than is desirable. Some chapters are inferior to 
the body of the hook, such as those on the first state of man, where 
the view maintained is incorrect. That on the miracles of Jesus is 
beneath the subject, and elucidates nothing ; while the copious discus- 
sion of the Messiah’s resurrection, and the chapter on the Apostle 
Paul, cannot be accepted as successful. A weight is laid upon the 
Apostle’s testimony which it will not bear. Nor can the view taken 
of the Book of Acts he considered a right one. The author sees truly 
and holds firmly the non- Johannean authorship of the fourth Gospel ; 

^ but he applies to it epithets which are at\least injudicious, such aa , 
“ humiliating document,” “mischievous document,” “spurious docu^ 
ment,” &c. The unknown author is incautiously designated a forger. 
The language generally applied to him is too derogatory, leading us ^ 
to infer a want of pro{>er appreciation of the value of the Gospel. 
Perhaps the critic might have favourably omitted several digressions 
and expositions of texts ; for in the latter department he does not excel. 
His interpr^tion of Matt. xvi. 18, 19 is wrong ; and the assumption 
of the vers^ being an interpolation by one of tfie Eastern Churches in 
the dark ms perfectly arbitrary. In reading the work throughout, 
the wish ms felt that the author had read some books with which he 
appears to be unacquaiuted, such as Keim*s aud SchenkeVs, Ba^'s 
iurchengcschiohte, Zeller on the Acts, and Davidson’s Introdaction 

1 «« Jesus the Messiah.’* Londou : Tiilbner and Co, 
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to the New Testament. These would have modified, enlarged, and 
corrected his views. 

In the “ Life of Jesus Christ,”* by a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, a narrative is given harmonizing with the Evangelists while 
endeavouring to explain them. The Gospel accounts are taken lite- 
rally throughout. The volume is uncritical and worthless. The 
author describes a miracle as “ the product of a law, appertaining to 
the world of spirit, introduced by Omnipotence, or by an agent or 
factor qualified by Omnipotence to override certain laws belonging to 
the region of physics.” The temptation of Jesus is interpreted ob- 
jectivdy, so t^at the devil carried the Redeemer away from the desert 
through the air up to a battl(3ment of the temple at Jerusalem. 

The author of *• Tlie Pa])al Garrison,”® alarmed at the spread of 
Popery and the insidious ways in which it is advancing, displeased too 
with the feeble checks opposed to it by lukewarm Protestants, under- 
takes to show its dangerous strides. For this purpose, he adduces 
numerous facts and statistics, the testimonies of its friends and the 
admissions of its foes. The pamphlet overflows with Protestant zeal. 
The tone is alarming. The urgency of the case is pleaded. All are 
exhorted to stem the tide of idolatry which has set in. Many state- 
inents are calculated to arrest the attention of the reader, and the 
historical facts adduced are instructive. The little book is worthy of 
perusal, and should stimulate intelligent Protestants to oppose all 
errors in religion, especially such as are strongly imbued with super- 
stition. But the case is overdrawn ; the authority often poor and ill- 
chosen ; the interpretations of Scripture prophecy erroneous. Indivi- 
duals, too, Bfc often charged with things of which they are guiltless. 
The author’s judgment cannot be commended, however sincere his in- 
tentions. lie lacks enlightenment, knowledge of Scripture and of 
Church histoiy, discernnieiit of character, charity. His publication 
needs sifting, as the chaJl bears too large a proportion to the wheat. 

** The Purpose of God in Creatioir and llcdemption”* is a curious 
book, setting forth the spiritual >vork supposed to be in progress in the 
Church, and said to comprise a restoration of the gifts qf the Holy 
Spirit and of the ordinances of God’s house. Proceeding from a 
member belonging to “the .one holy catholic and apostolic church,” it 
represents the views generally entertained by those who are sometimes 
termed the followers of ^Mr. Irving. These are mystical to a large 
extent, and founded in part on what is imagined to be unfulfilled pro- 
phecies in the Bible. The present is a time of confusion ; the end ap- 
proaches when all will be rectified. The millennium, with its ante- 
cedents and consequents, the future Jerusalem, the renovated earth, 
the restored Jews, and such like topics, are dwelt upon, besides others 
more largely doctrinal, such as justification. The writer Ahows a good 
spirit, and seems to be an earnest, truth-loving man. But he has 

The Life of Jeaus Christ.” By a Member of the Church of Englaid. Vol. I. 
From the Birth of the Saviour to the Death of tlie Baptist, lioudon : Loagaijuu. 

* The Papal Garrison." Loudon : Wm. Hunt and Co. 

•* ** The Purpose of God in Creation and Redemption : and the Suooetsive Steps 
for manifesting tho same in and by the Church.*' London and Edinburgh : Tho- 
mas Laurie. 
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most erroneous ideas of the sense of Scripture, especially of the Old 
Testament, which he converts into a huge type ; of the books of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse, as well as of many other portions. His notions are 
often chimerical. It is painful to meet with one whose mind is full of 
strange fancies; more painful still to observe the pervefse way in 
which they are identided with or derived from the sacred volume. 

The object of the graduate who writes on St. PauP is to sketch the 
times in which the Apostle lived, the religious systems with which lie 
was brought in contact, the doctrine he taught, and the work ho 
achieved. This is done in a series of chapters with consWlerable ability 
and vigour. The author has studied the subjects on whicli he descants 
in a spirit of independence and impartiality. He has seized the leading 
characteristics of the Apostle’s times and teaching. He writes with 
freedom, paints in graphic outline the scenes he wishes to present, and 
exhibits an eloquence as well as beauty of description, which tlirows 
an interest over his descriptions. The book has unusual excellence of 
matter and style. TJie author thoroughly admires the Apostle, and 
does him full justice in regarding him us tluj founder of modern Chris- 
tianity, the man who saved it from becoming an offshoot of Judaism 
with no pennanent vitality. WiJ;li him Paul is the impersonation of 
all that is noble, disinterested, generous, large-hearted, intensely active 
in humanity. The volume eoulains many just ideas well expressed 
respecting the times and teaching of one who has influenced the world 
for good, more tlian any man since his day. Its perusal raises the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in our esteem ; and will help to correct some 
false opinions whicli have been attached to his person or derived from 
his writings. Perhaps it is too discursive and digressive. I’he writer 
does not adhere to his themes with suflicient elo.seness, but is ever 
diverging into topics collateral or having but slight relation to his 
text. His materials might have been arrangc'd more systematically, 
and presented in a better shape. The outlines are general, bold, 
rough, masteily, without the delicate ahnik-s and limitations which a 
philosophical and subtle intellect would employ. The main defect in 
the book is the assumption that the Pastoral epistles and that to the 
Ephesians are authentic. This vitiates any <^elineation of the Apostle’s 
sentiments. The critical ability of the man vho does not see the non- 
authenticity of the Pastoral epistles is small.* jConnected with this is 
the groundless supposition of a second Roman imprison inent. The 
value of the work is also lessened by the inaccuracies that frequently 
occur, which, though comparatively small, show cither ignorance or 
haste on the part of the writer. Indeed, his knowledge of Scri^iture 
is neither full nor exact. Thus he thinks that Paul gave way in ihe 
case of Titus * that Satan is used in Hebrew with the article when it 
denotes the superhuman adversary of man (contrary to 1 Chron. xxi. 
1) ; that tl^communications made from the Almighty to the prophets 
of the Jew^h monarchy, the captivity and restoration, “ were effected 
by the instrumentality of the Word of God;’’ that the last supper 

’ Paul of Xsrsas : an Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel of the AposUe 
of the Gentiles.^ By a Graduate. London; Maomillaii and do. 
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narrated by Paul and that in the fourth Gospel are the same ; that 
Junias (masculine) is Junia a woman, and spoken of as an apostle; 
that Marcion accepted a mutilated Gospel of St Matthew^ and 
that the language in 1 Timothy vi. 20 points to Jewish or scmi- 
Jcwish sects in Asia Minor. Nor can his Jewish knowledge he 
relied upon. Evil angels do not appear in Philo’s writings, as he 
affirms they do. We also desiderate in the description cf Paul’s Chris* 
tology a more definite account than that which is given. The Pauline 
ideas of sacrifice and atonement, of predestination, justification, &c., 
are unsatisfactorily handled or slurred over. In short, the author adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the Apostle or of his mental development. 
His interspersed reflections, however, are generally good and well ex- 
pressed. From the noble example of the Jew of Tarsus he has caught 
inspiration, though it might have been calmer and more discriminating. 

Mr. Sanday* professes to investigate the internal evidence furnished 
by the fourth Gospel on behalf of its authorship and authenticity. He 
goes through the document chapter by chapter, determining the exact 
value of the separate data, and then drawing his conclusions, llcgard- 
ing the controver.sy as a drawn one as far as external evidence is con- 
cerned, he confines himself to the, other branch of evidence. The 
result at which he arrives is, that the Apostle John wrote the Gospel 
in question, and that it bears throughout marks of an eye-witness. 
The book is written with a degree of calmness and candour, as well as 
a respectable acquaintance with the literature of the subject, which 
bespeak for it a favourable hearing. The author seems anxious to 
arrive at a^conclusion logically deducible from the premises ; but his 
argument, with all its appearance of fairness, is that of an advocate. 
He has not mastered all the literature of the subject, and his critical 
ability is small. Weak advocates, or the reasonings of weak advocates, 
are selected for refutation, while strong ones are passed over. The 
judgment of the writer seems * so feeble that we suppose the present 
publication to be a first attempt at criticism. If so, it is a bold one 
for him, because the controversy is difficult and perplexing. One thing 
he sees clearly and brings out plainly — the discrepancies between the 
synoptists and the fourtluGospel. But in assuming throughout that 
the former arc WTong, t^ie latter right, he shows his prepossessions. 
This is especially obse^v^^ble in fixing the day of the crucifixion, while 
he argues in favour of the Johanneau date against the synoptic one. 
The question of the Paschal controversy and its bearing on the? Gospel’s 
authorship does not seem to have been studied by Mr. San day, who 
contents himself with a few perfunctory observations derived from 
Steitx and Bleck. And it is puerile to meet Kenan’s position re- 
garding miracles with the assertion, that the age the Gospel 
miracles was a miraculous one, mi generis^ wholly diffi&nt from the 
present — signs and wonders being then in the air. The book must be 
pronounced a failure. It is impossible in the eye of sound \critici6m to 
hold that the Gospel was written by a Jew, that it is the most Jewish 

0 «Tbe Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel considered 
^ in reference to the Contents of the Gospel itself : a Critical Essay. By W. Sanday, 
M.A.!* London: Maomhlan and Co. 
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book in the New Testament, and that it is historical rather tlian theo- 
logical, ideal, symbolic^, mystic. The problem discussed by Mr. San- 
day is one for which his grasp is insufficient ; so that he has only suc- 
ceeded in making the difficulty of attributing the Gospel to the Apostle 
John more palpable. One who cannot discover proof in chapter xxi. 
that it was added to the Gospel by some other writer—who has 
“ strong reason” to see in the Son of IMiunder and the Apostle of love 
the same person — and to find the Christology of the Johannean dis- 
courses ‘‘ fundamentally that of the synoptists and of Christ himself,” 
is scarcely fit for the office of a New Testament critic at t’.ie present 
day. 

The editors of a second scries of essays entitled “ The Church and 
the Age,”^ tell us that it is intended to illustrate the position of the 
Anglican communion as a reformed branch of the Catholic Church ; 
to discuss, from different points of view, various questions bearing 
upon the special circumstances of the present time; and to vindicate 
the capability of the Anglican Church for meeting the wants of each 
successive age without sacrificing her primitive faith, or abandoning 
the principles of her Apostolic constitution. The volume contains 
twelve essays, on the Church and pauperism, tlie American Church, 
the Church and science, systems ^»f ecclesiastical law, the present and 
future relations of the Church to national education, tlie Church and 
the universities, toleration, the aspect of the Eastern Church towards 
the Cliurches of the Anglican Communion, the difficulties of a dis- 
e-stablished Church, the Christian tradition, dogma, and the co-opera- 
tion of the laity in parochial councils, it is pitched on a High 
Church, orthodox key, and will be found somewhat heavjj. reading to 
all except such as take the same view of the Anglican Church, Some 
of tlie essays have little to do with the Church, or rather the Church 
should not meddle with the matters treated in them. This is the case 
with pauperism and with science, though the third essay is one of the 
best in the book. Those on national education and the universities 
breathe a narrow spirit, as docs that on dogma. When a writer denies 
the possibility of religion without dogma, supposes that the distinc- 
tiou between the beliefs of conscience and dogmas is the result of 
“ mental confusion,” and that the cause of unity not less than the 
interests of charity demand the non-surrendCr of dogmas, he is mani- 
festly bound in the fetters of Church authA’ity. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the essays is that on the American Church, though we 
regret to see the same tone in it as in the rest. The most carious and 
the least valuable is that on tradition, in which some strange state- 
ments are put forth, such as that “ the saints of all ages and the 
Church” have always “ professed an interpretation of the Bible quite 
her own, whi jh no stranger knovveth,” independent of the literal criti- 
cism. Parables of truth and glory are found “ beneath the letter.” 
The entir/volume lacks intellectual excellence and literary ability. 
The quesl^ns discussed in it are treated in a conservative spirit, that 

^ The Church and the A^e : Essays on the Principles and Present Position of 
the Anglican Ohuroh." Second Series. Edited by A. D.C.JL, and W. D, 
Maolagan, M.A. London : John Moiray, 
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r^ists Bxij radical change in the principles or creeds of the Anglican 
Church, so that the writers aim at the impossible-— the adaptation of 
the institution they belong to, while preserving it intact in all essen- 
tials, especially in the creeds and formularies, to the intelligence of 
the age. 

The naiAe of Thomas Scott, of Eamsgate,® is well known as that of 
one who has been employed for years in disseminating tracts, pam- 
phlets, and books of a liberal tendency in theology. With great energy 
and perseverance ho has pursued his mission to emancipate men from 
the dominion of orthodox creeds, and to promote rational views of 
religion, the Bible, man’s future destiny, &c. &c. It is impossible that 
he has done no good ; on the contrary, ho must have led many to 
think, examine, and act as free agents under the moral government 
of God, instead of following the dogmas of priests or clerics. If he 
has issued lu’s publications in rapid succession, and on a great variety 
of toj»ics, guided by no lixed principle save that of demolition — the 
demolition of old faiths to make room for the introduction of a simpler 
one — if he has made himself obnoxious to the orthodox, he has pur- 
sued a course productive of beiiclit by encouraging the timid to speak 
out, luid by putting in print thoughts that must have passed through 
serious minds in a variety of shapes. • Multitudes owe their first con- 
ceptions of Bible fallibility to him. Not that we approve of all his 
pamphlets. A few of them, such as the flimsy one entitled “ The 
Inipeachinent of Christianity,” should not have appeared. One of his 
ablest publications is The English Life of Jesus,” a book formerly 
issued in six parts, from 18 GG onwards, and now reprinted in a second 
edition, with slight alterations and additions. Here the Gospel his- 
tory is minutclj^ canvassed with a view of showing its want of credi- 
bility. In six chapters the biogniphies of J esus given in the Gospels 
are analyzed with much acuteness and logical power. Few points, are 
left untouehed. The ineonsistcncy of the narratives is shown with 
irresistible clearuess and force. It is also proved that the documents 
on which certain dogmas of historical Christianity are founded contain 
legendary and fictitious accounts. The author does not shrink from 
caiTving out Ins conclusions to their utmost extent, rejecting miracles, 

^ *‘The English Life of Jesps.” By Hiomas Scott. London ; Triibner and Co. 

“ Picas for Free Inquiry.v Part ii. ** Some ObservatioDB on The Aigutnent 
from Analogy.’* By M. A. Ramsgate .* Thomas Scott. 

On IteJigion/’ By a former Elder in a Scotch Church. Snme Publisher. 

A Dialogue by way of Catechism,” &c. By a Physician. Part ii. Same 
Fttblisber. 

*‘On J'ublic Worship.” Same Publisher. 

** On Fuith.” By A. D. Graham and F. H. .Same Publisher. 

** An Examination of some Recent Writings about Immortality.” By W. E. B. 
Same Publisher. » 

A. J. Converaations.” Edited by a Woman for Women. Paw iiL Same 
Publisher. V 

** Scepticism and Social Justice.” By Thos. H. Bastard. Same Ptf disher 

** Spiritual l^antheism.” By F. H. J. Same Publisher. 
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Same Publisher. 

The Impeachment of Christianity.'* By F. E* Abbot. Same Publisber* 
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the resurrection and ascension of Christ, as well as the historical c]ia^ 
raeter of the fourth Gospel. Perhaps he has carried his negative results 
too far in a few instances ; while in others, such as the taxing of 
Cjrenius, he has not alluded to the plausible view of Zumpt, lately 
recommended in the Quarterly Beview. But he is an acutp reasoner ; 
and the advocates of orthodoxy will iind it difficult to meet his argu- 
ments fairly, or to overthrow them. The English Life of Jesus will 
confirm the general results which Strauss, Keim, and many others have 
arrived at. It will also serve to show the shallowness of Kenan’s criti- 
cisms regarding many particulars in the Gospels, and his vain attempt to 
uphold the authenticity of the fourth Gospel after a fashfon of hia own. 

We have read the second part of what the author calls “ Pleas 
for Free Inquiry ” with much satisfaction, it deals with the argu- 
ment from analogy in a wa^' convincing to the thoughtful. Many 
educated people have perceived or felt the insufficiency of Butler’s 
argument in favour of a JDivine revelation. They have asked them- 
selves, what is the use of a Divine revelation if it contain difficulties 
and mysteries similar to those inherent in the constitution and course 
of nature ? Should we not expect it to solve some at least of these 
mysteries, to clear away some of the diffieuxtics that meet us in nature, 
so that the path of human dutj- would be certain, God shining upon 
it with a light giving peace to the mind and conscience. The author 
of this pamphlet points out the legitimate scope and extent of the ana- 
logical argument. He shows how far it reaches, and where it fails as 
an evidence in favour of a miraculous revelation. His remarks arc 
summed up under six heads, in which he proves that the general argu- 
ment is so wide in scope as to apply to a great iiumberlof religions, 
not all of which, possibly not one, can bo true in the sense of contain- 
ing nothing but truth ; that it is unsatisfactory, in its mode of dealing 
with certain difficulties, such as the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
the alleged immoral commands of the Deit\% &c. ; that it fails to com- 
mend the probability of miracles ; that it is fraught with danger to 
the doctrine of inspiration ; that in all religions are to be found the 
same difficulties as there are in nature ; and that Butler’s argument is 
perfectly good in defence of a system of T>ure Theism — since all tho 
objections which can be urged against sucti.a belief can also be urged 
against the constitution of nature. No othty* publication exhibits such 
a condensation of pertinent, judicious, acute* and valid observations 
bearing upon Butler’s analogical argument as the present brief pam- 
phlet of fifty-seven pages. The strength and weakness of the argu- 
ment are shown with great ability. We can only hope that many 
will listen to such a reasoner, and learn. That he is a scholar as well 
as thinker may be gathered from the numerous notes appended, which 
are usually pertinent. 

The vomme with the fancifiil title, “ The Garden and the City,”* 
appears ^ consist of sermons founded on parallels and contrasts in the 
Bible. 'Jme author h as indulged bis imagination with fittle advantage, 
for the ideas ineulcated are curious, absurd eoamionplaces of ortho- 


9 •* The 0«rdeD and the City, with other Contrasty and Pkndlels of Scripture.’* 
By the Kev. H. MaomillaD, LL.!). Londiai : Smith, Bider, sad Go. 
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doxy ; and the knowledge of Scripture displayed is usually superficial, 
often incorrect. 

The sermons of the late Canon MelvilU® on some of the less pro- 
minent facts and references in the Bible, are of the moderate evan- 
gelical type. The author, who was not a thinker but a popular 
preacher, belonged to the better class of the orthodox in the Church 
of England. The volumes contain nothing striking or peculiar, either 
in matter or style ; but they are pervaded by good sense, and aie not 
specially doctrinal. Many of the piously disposed may read them with 
profit. 

Miss Sharpe has compiled ** Outlines of Sermons,”" which will be 
useful not only to readers sympathizing in Unitarian doctrines, but 
to several preachers of the denomination. The sermons here presented 
are somewhat tame and dry, possessing few beauties of composition. 
They are neither eloquent nor profound. But they have a practical 
tone adapted to human life, and are fitted to edify readers of average 
intelligence, especially such as have little depth of spiritual feeling or 
glow of enthusiasm. 

The editor of the Rmdoo Patriot requested a graduate in the Go- 
vernment School at Calcutta to write a paper on the chief national 
festival of the Hindus of Bengal," Which he did accordingly. This 
has been published in a small volume, with notes and illustrations. 
The matter is curious, and may be studied with interest by those who 
inquire into ancient comparative mythology or religions. 

The Commentary of Keil and Delitzsch on the Old Testament" 
proceeds apace, too hastily to ensure thorough or excellent work. 
Professor Keil has just published the portion of it relating to Jere- 
miah and the Lamentations, which represents the style of exegesis 
peculiar to that laborious scholar. Orthodox, superficial, dogmatic, he 
throws no light on the prophet, but resists views and criticisms not 
unfrequently which are undoubtedly correct. Thus the integrity of 
the Masoretic text of Jeremiah is maintained; an opinion which, 
though it has the countenance of Graf, is untenable. The 50th and 
Gist chapters are also assigned to the prophet himself ; a view which 
few critics will approve. The part relating to the Lamentations is 
superior to the other; and the introduction to it especially is of 
higher merit. In it the Jeremiah-authorship is vindicated with con- 
siderable ability, in oppc/sition to Thenius and Schrader. We do not 
agree, however, with his assertion of the originality of the present 
place which the Lamentations occupy in the third division of the 
Hebrew book. 

10 **Sernioug on certain of the Ijors Prominent Facts and References in Sacred 
Story. By Henry Melvill, B.D. In 2 volumes. London : Rivingmos. 

11 ** Outlines of Sermons, taken chiefly from the Published Works Unitarian 

Writers.” London : John Russell Smith. \ 

1^ ** Durga Pqja with Notes and lUustrationB.” By Pratapacbandl^ Ghosh a, 
B.A. Calcutta : printed at the Hindoo Patriot press. 

^'Biblisoher Ooinmentar ueber das aite Instament.” Herausgegeben von 
Carl F. Keil iind Franz Delitzsch. *'Der l^phet Jeromia difi laj i diftdtir - ** 
London : D. Nutt 
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The ecclesiastical decisions of the Judicial Committee of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council within the last thirty years have been important 
in their bearings on the character of the English Church/* As pre- 
cedents in future legislation they stand out distinctly ; as documents 
embodying the results of great legal ability and calm intorj;)retation of 
the Church’s formularies, they attract the attention both of clerics 
and lawyers. The highest law functionaries of the land have been 
engaged in their composition. The six cases edited by Mr. Brooke are 
those of Gorham Bishop of Exeter, Liddell v. Western and Lid- 
dell V, Beal, Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury and Wilson v, Fcndall, 
Martin v. Mackonochie, Hebbert t>. Purchas, and Sheppard v, Bennett. 
The judgments in each are printed verbatim. The editor has prefixed 
a long introduction, partly historical, respecting the origin and juris- 
diction of the Privy Council ; and has also given in an appendix several 
notes illustrative of the separate cases or of particulars connected with 
them. The book, carefully compiled and edited, has a special interest 
for many, besides its value as a record of decisions vitally important 
to the Established Church. The chief cases are those affecting doc- 
trines — viz., Gorham y. Exeter, Williams and Wilson in the matter of 
“Essays* and Reviews,” and Sheppard v, Lennett. The rest concern 
petty matters, such as postures, attitudes, rites, vestments, &c., wliich 
should not have been brought before the Council. The friends of 
toleration and liberty must have rejoiced at the decisions in favour 
of the essayists as well as of Gorham, whore the principle of compre- 
hension was wisely acted upon to its legitimate extent, indeed, this 
principle seems to have iniluenced all the decisions. As there are 
distinct parties in the same church, no one should impuse^ts nieauing 
on the Articles and formularies to the exclusion of senses applied by 
the rest. We regret to find the absence in thi.s volume of two cases 
as important perhaps as any it gives, tho.se of Messrs. Heath and 
Voysey. Both turned on doctrines and opinions. The former seems 
a harsh judgment, contrary to the principle of comprehension. The 
latter, when put beside that of Purchas, seems unaccountable on the 
ground of equal and impartial justice. A very broad churchman is 
condemned ; an Anglican who preaches th^ Romish doctrine of traii- 
Bubstantiation is acquitted. Great tenderness .is shown to Mr. Bennett ; 
little to Mr. Voysey. The two judgments c^u scarcely be harmonized, 
and one cannot but suspect a certain manipulation of the acting com- 
mittee beforehand in Bennett’s case, when he knows that Mr. Bernard, 
of Oxford, was put upon it the day before the sitting. In reading 
these judgments, the feeling is strong that articles, creeds, and formu- 
laries, to which every clergyman must subscribe on entering the 
Church, are hindrances to freedom, temptations to prevarication, pre- 
texts for dishonesty. Those articles were set forth at first as subjects 
of belief, tc' which the incipient cleric should give his hearty assent 
and constat. In the plain meaning they bear, they are to be sub- 

“ Six Judgments of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in Kcclesi* 
astical Cases, 1S60-1872, with an Historical Introduction, Notes, and Index.' 
Edited by W. G. Brooke^ M. A London : H* S. King and Oo. 
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scribed without reserve. Bui if tbejare not consistent with each other, 
if their words be sometimes vague and ambiguous, thc^ famish a plau- 
sible excuse for evasion ; a circumstance demanding their alteration or 
repeal. The public example set bj men whose oiBce is to inculcate 
religious dyties, in not believing doctrines to which they subscribed at 
their entrance on office, though still reading in public the words ex- 
pressing such doctrines, cannot be other than injurious. 

An authorized report^^ of the proceedings of Nonconformists about 
education at ]!danchester, in January last, gives the speeches, papers, 
resolutions of the multitude assembled on that occasion. The leading 
tenet advocated was that the State should make provision solely for 
secular instruction, leaving the religious element to other and volun- 
tary agencies. In this respect the Conference advocated a right 
policy. No comprehensive system of national education will be esta- 
blished in Great Britain till the State cease to meddle with the reli- 
gious element and coniine its operation to the secular. But the con- 
ference docs not appear to have been conducted with calmness or dig- 
nity. Politics were introduced into the proceedings too freely ; and 
the present liberal Government was threatened with a withdrawal of 
the support of Nonconformists. The occasion was ill-chosen. Mr. 
Forster’s bill should have been allowed sufficient time for operation 
before an assault was made upon it ; and he should have been spoken 
of in more courteous terms. The report shows the brethren to he 
dciicient in intdkctual ability and moral weight. There is a noisy 
shallowness about the speeches, an ad captandum spirit, a boastful 
declamation, which make an unfavourable impression on the reader. 
The reas^ontng indulged in is poor in texture, though pretentious 
enough. Plenty of zeal appears to have animated the chairmen, 
readers, jmd speakers but we fear that if they could get their own 
views realized, and were exalted to power, intolerance and narrow- 
mindedness would prevail. It is a pity that the true basis of a na- 
tional system of education should not liave found worthier represen- 
tatives. 

The twenty-third volume of the Ante-Nicene Library contains a 
translation of books ii. — yiii. of Origen’s treatise against Celsus,” 
one of the most valuable .early Apologies written by the Christiaus in 
defence of their religion. ^ The work is rendered faithfully and accu- 
rately into English by Professor Crombie and his coadjutor, who add 
some notes and the oiiginals of passages which are difficult or obscure. 
There are few places in which we should alter the translation except 
occasionally with relation to the expression or omission of the indefinite 
article before ‘God’ applied to Jesus Christ. A copious analysis of 
the contents, a liie of Origen derived chieily from Bedepernning’s 

<< Genml Conference of Nonconformists^ held in Manchester, Januaiv 23-2$, 
1872.’' Manchester : Alex. Ireland and Co. fc 

Ae Ante-Nicene Christian Library. The Writioffs of Origen.’’ Vok ii. 
Translated by the Bev. F. Crombie, D.D. 

” Liturgies and other Documents of the Ante-Nioene Period.* EdiBburgb ; T. 
and T. Clark. 
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work, and two good indices, the first of te:sts quoted or I'eferred to, 
the second of principal subjects, increase the value of this scholarly 
volume. ^ In the life of Origen prefixed to the volume we miss exact 
information about Celsus, of whom his Christian opponent knew 
nothing certain. The heathen philosopher was a Neo-Platonist, not an 
Epicurean, and was a contemporary of Origen’s, whatever Tisebendorf 
may say to the contrary. This is a point on which Baur, Bindemann, 
and Neander have thrown light. The twenty-fourth volume is oc- 
cupied with curious liturgies translated hy different persons, among 
whom Mr. Pratten, following his old calling, gives two pieces 
edited for the first time by Ciircton, and translated by him too. 
The latter fact, however, is suppressed by Mr. Pratten, who says 
no more than that the text is found in the Spicilegium Syriacuru. 
With these volumes the Ante-Nieenc series terminates, forming a 
valuable library of early Christian literature. Though wo cannot con- 
gratulate the publisher on the editorial judgment or superintendence 
of the work, nor on the competency of some translators, he deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in tliis sort of literature. It is 
well for others than the learned to see that the early fatheu’s of the 
Church were not critical scholars; tln.t they were generally not oi- 
thodox in the sense of the Niceac creed, much less in that of inodoni 
symbols ; and that their oi)inions must be sifted by the methods now 
applied to ancient documents. Their doctrinal views are interesting 
only historically. No authority attaches to them oilier thiin that in- 
herent in their truth. 

Dr. Steane’s treatise on the doctrine of Christ developed by the 
Apostles^’ seems to firesent the substance of sermons preached or pre- 
pared years ago. The doctrines expounded in it are those of Puritan 
orthodox Calvinistic theology, now antiquated for thinkers. Forty 
years ago the dogmas here enunciated were coinnionly entertained in 
the Dissenting world : tliey have now lost their hold upon scho- 
lars. Those who have followed the current of Biblical exegesis and 
criticism will wonder at the self-complaccncy of a man who stereo- 
U^'ped bis opinions long ago, and has since shut out modern light. 
Dr. Stcane shows his ignorance of the Bible in its true sense, of the 
diversities in the Apostolic teaching, and the diiferent degrees of 
authority attaching to the sacred writers, ft is sad to see in a devout 
man tlie evidences of sleeping over the BJble for years, and ignoring 
the books which would have enlightened, enlarged, purified his menial 
vision. Thus in speaking of the evangelists he says, “ The Holy 
Spirit used them as his ainanuen-ses. The history is his in a more in- 
timate sense than it is theirs. Their minds were taken under his im- 
mediate government, and they wrote nothing which had not his ap- 
probation ; it may be said, which be himself would not have written.” 

Mr. Haweis’s volume, entitled “ Thoughts for the Times, consists 

^7 The Doctrine of Obrist developed by the AjioBtlcB : a Treatise on the 
of the Kedtemer and the Doxulogy of the Kedeenied.*' By Ed. Steane, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 

Thoughts for the Times.” By the Bev. H. B. HaweiSi MJL Lcmdim: 
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of shortband reports of various extempore sermons. The preacher 
discourses on very different subjects, such as the liberal clergy, Q*od, 
the character and ethics of Christianity, the Bible, the Articles, the 
Lord’s day, preaching, pleasure, sacrihoe, the laws of progress, F. D, 
Maurice, &c. His papers are impregnated with a character of freedom 
and with a certain freshness which render them readable. The author 
seems to be a broad churchman who likes to speak openly on subjects 
which many of his brethren would be afraid to touch in the pulpit. 
But the essays are rather flimsy and superficial. Their author, evi- 
dently a poor theologian, speaks confidently on topics which he 
knows but imperfectly, or has never studied. With a little know- 
ledge gathered from ordinary books, he utters jerky sentences in a 
style not distinguished for modesty or reverence. It is plain that he 
has got away from the sense of the articles intended by their framers, 
that he is far from being a calm teacher, and that he can speak at 
random' about things demanding careful study. Thus, the fifth 
discourse is thickly strewn with incorrectnesses. In it the author 
asserts that Jesus Christ borrowed from the Talmud, that “ His ser- 
mons were something like the sermons of the scribes, and yet dif- 
ferent;” that the distinguishing character of the Sermon on the 
Mount is “ an enthusiasm of love.” Ijjlsewhere he says that Erasmus 
** rejects” the epistle to the Hebrews, 2 Peter, and Revelation ; 
whereas the truth is, that he merely denied the Fauline authorship of 
the lirst, and the apostolic origin of the last. But we have no space 
to point out the errors into which Mr. H. falls. He lacks information 
and accuracy on theological subjects. Instead of trying to say strik- 
ing things, ^s ‘‘ that Harwin would attribute half the misery of this 
world to original sin,” and giving a shallow view of the Trinity by 
which it is simply explained away, he should adopt a sobriety of ex- 
pression in harmony witli the sacred subjects of which he speaks so 
confidently. 

The argument delivered before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the case of Sheppard against Bennett'* is given 
pretty fully in an octavo volume recently published by Dr. 
Stephens, the learned lawyer who conducted the case with 
great ability and argumentative power. Combating very often 
the statements of the I)eftn of Arches, and quoting many authorities 
bearing on the points (^iscussed, he exhibited a knowledge, tact, and 
logic not usual even in lawyers of high standing. As far as we can 
see. Dr. Stephens poved that the doctrine maintained by Bennett is 
contrary to the formularies of the Church of England. Why the 
judgment was such as it came forth it is not easy to explain, but it 
may bo safely asserted that its ofiect on the church will be injurious. 
Comprehension is good : the wish to maintain it in an Established 
Church commendable ; but we fail to see the justice of excluding 

» 

'‘The Subflt%uce of the Argument delivered before the Judicial Coiamitteo of 
the Privy Council. By A. J. Stephens, LL.1>., one of her Majesty’s Counsel, in 
the Case of T. B. Slieppard against W. J. E. Bennett, Clerk. With an Appendix 
containing their Xiordiihips’ Judgment.** London : Kivingtons. 
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Messrs. Heath and Voysey, while including the Romanizing Bennett. 
The volume brings together many extracts and opinions which will be 
serviceable to future theologians, as well as ecclesiastical lawyers. 
It has also an excellent index. 

Mr. Curteis has taken a good subject for the Bampton ^Lectures of 
1871,®* and his treatment of it is eminently conciliatory. After a 
lecture on dissent in general, he passes in review six of the more im- 
portant denominations now existing in England, the Independents, 
tbe Romanists, the Baptists, the Quakers, the Unitarians, and the Wes- 
leyans, sketching their origin and peculiar characteristics with com- 
petent knowledge and skill. ^J'he spirit in vvliich tlie \vriter treats a 
difficult and delicate subject, is both candid and charitable. Mr. 
Curteis writes with the zeal of an educated churchman, who yearns 
after the union of the people of England under a common banner, de- 
ploring tbe secessions from the National Church wliich have taken 
place in tbe past, acknowledging tbe good which the sects have done, 
the mistakes committed by the Churcli, and the desirableness of a con- 
ciliatory spirit in order to win back the separatists. Were all clergy- 
men animated by the same spirit as his, the bishops of the Church 
especially, the sects would be weaker and less numerous than they 
are. The volume may be comftiended to uhe perusal of Dissenters and 
Churchmen alike, as an instructive survey of past dissensions, ac- 
companied by large-hearted suggestions for remedying them in the 
future. We fear, how^ever, that neither the sects nor the Church are 
yet disposed towards friendly overtures about Union, though it is 
certain that there is more practical freedom for teachers of religion 
within the National Establishment, than in any 6f the other 
sects ; and that her very creeds and formularies are more bearable*in 
practice, than those of the latter, where minorities often rule with 
terrible severity. It is also certain, that the sects are declining, if 
not in numbers of adherents, which is however probable, yet in in- 
tellectual strength, in theological learning, and doctrinal liberality. 
They are noisy enough ; but clamour is not the mauifestation of 
strength. It is natural for Mr. Curteis to think that the Church has 
the apparatus within itself necessary to the wants of the age ; and 
that it can adapt itself to the iiitellectu£^l as well as the spiritual 
necessities of all. It is certainly a comprehensive, visible, organized, 
educating society, though it has strangely failed to educate the people ; 
but whether it be possible for many “ to discover the rich treasures 
stored up for us in the Rituals, the lections from Holy Scripture, the 
Creeds, the Hymns, the elaborate Synodal and hierarohieal arrange- 
ments of our own Church,” may be matter of doubt. And it is still 
more doubtful whether Christ “ intended to leave, or did actually leave 
on earth an organized and visible society in which he has lodged his 
commission to go and teach all nations, and has stored therein special 
gifts of the Holy Ghost.” Mr. Curteis must be aware of the fact, that 
i— ! 

w » Disgeni in its Relation to the Gharch of England. Eight Lactaree preached 
before the Univmty of Oxford in the year 1871.*' By G. H. Curte^ M,A. 
Iioiidon: HaomiUan and Co. 
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uniformity of ritual, creeds, and services in the Church, is not unity; 
that there are marked parties in the establishment, as distinct from 
one another as are Baptists and Wesleyans ; and that the creeds they 
have subscribed are disbelieved by many clergymen. To allure the 
sects into the Church, that body must radically reform itself. And 
the first element in a real reform is by abolishing the creeds, and 
making religion undogmatic, so as to have a simple basis acceptable to 
the great majority of the population, leaving the preacher free to in- 
culcate the spirit of Christianity as he thinks best. Hierarchism 
must be discouraged in all its Ibrms ; and the episcopate be chosen for 
other qualifications than political opinions, safe mediocrity of talent, 
quietude of temper, ignorance of theology, ^'his powerful establish- 
ment should be simplified by a reduction of her cumbrous machinery 
and numerous rites amid which piety is often crushed. Comprehensive 
as the Church is, she needs greater comprehension in order to attract 
men of culture now gencralh’^ alienated from her, and still more 
alienated from the external sects with their narrow creeds and ill- 
educated teachers. * 

The late Professor Maurice issued a second edition of his Lectures 
on Conscience,®' with a new Preface, just before he died. No change 
appears in their form or substance. They arc readable productions, 
in which no analysis of what we call “ conscience” is attempted, no now- 
light thrown upon the faculty or rather that exercise of the reason so 
styled. But the writer makes some pertinent remarks on Bentham, 
Bain, and Jeremy Taylor ; criticises Butler, and resolves the supremacy 
of conscience ipto the abdication of such supremacy on behalf of law 
proceeding frtnn a lawgiver who has the right- to govern. We do not 
think that he distinguishes properly between conscience and conscious^ 
ness; or that his dcfitiitioii of the former, ‘’that in me which says, I 
ought or ought not,” conveys an}" exact idea of its nature, 
r. The volumes of Prolc.ssor Maurice on Moral and Metaphysical Phi- 
losophy,®® formerly published at different times, have recently re- 
appeared in another shape, with a long preface in the form of a 
dialogue. The first volume contains ancient philosophy, and that of 
the first thirteen centuries of the Christian era ; the .second begins with 
William of Occam, teniivnating with Kant, Herder, and Jacobi. 
There arc also some general observations on Stewart, lientham, Cole- 
ridge, Mill’s “ Logie,” anU Idamilton’s “ Essay on the Unconditioned.” 
The author did not attempt to give an account of systems and schools, 
but “ to trace the progress of the thoughts that have contributed to 
foim these schools and systems; to connect them with the lives of the 
men in whom they have originated ; to note the influence which they 
have exerted upon their times, and the influence which their times have 
exerted upon them.” The work travels over a vast field, and shows 
bow large the extent of Mr. Maurice’s reading must have been. Yet 


^ “The Conscience: Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in the University of 
Cambritlge, by IT. D. Maurioe.’’ Second ISdition. London : Macmillan and Co. 

ss ** Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.” By F, D, Maurice. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 
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his g^ius was hardly fitted for metaphysics. In moral philosophy he 
was more at home, becsause he could expatiate tliere with greater free- 
dom, indulging in that wealth of words ho had at command. He 
wanted the exactness, clearness, precision, analytic acuteness, which 
metaphysics require. The work however is an instructive one, and 
will be ol great use to students commencing a course of^eadinf^ in 
philosophy. We could have wished, indeed, that the author *had 
omitted many names and paragraphs, wddeh liavc no real connexion 
with the subject ; that he had compressed his materials into smaller 
compass; and discoursed less largely. Yet we miss names influential 
in their own times, or afterwards. Hutcheson ol' Glasgow, Abraham 
Tucker, Balguy, Cogan, Isaac Watts, had more to do with philo- 
sophy than Erasmus, lleuchlin, Luther, and Melancthon. Nor is 
it fair to say no more of Dr. Thomas Brown than that Sir W. 
Hamilton denounced his popular lectures. In describing Jonatlian 
Edwards’s “Treatise on the Will,” it should have been noticed, 
that the pith of the argument is in Collins’s small “Treatise on 
Human Liberty,*’ published in 1715; with which the American 
divine was probably acquainted. The Professor can invest dry topics 
with considerable interest. One thing is apparent, his fairness and 
candour. He loves to bring out the good features of a philosophy 
which he dislikes as a whole. Ptrhaps he is too much of a doctrinaire 
at times ; putting his own ideas into the views of the men described. 
Wo need not specify the portions in which he is most successful. 
Probably the mediasval philosophy receives the best treatment. The 
ancient is scarcely handled satisfactorily. But the Professor is at home 
ill characterizing Butler, Paley, Bcntham, and Coleridge. Even Spinoza, 
difficult as he is to master, is ably deliueatod. The book deserves the 
attentive perusal of all that love to trace the progress of thought in 
the world, and the advancement of true knowledge, the knowledge of 
God and man. If it has the strong tinge of an earnest theologian, it 
is the production of one who tried to seek and promote truth in the 
genuine spirit of a philosopher. 

The Bampton Lecture of Professor Mozley on Miracles^® has reached 
a third edition. As the work was reviewed in the April number of 
the Wesfmimter for the year 1866, it calls for no special remarks no\v. 
It remains the same in substance and form, an insufficient discussion 
of a difficult subject. The second edition and^thc third have long pre- 
faces, contributing nothing, however, to the solution of the problem. 
The author speaks of au antecedeut probability on behalf of miracles, 
which is formed by “ original ideas, instructive impressions, and fiiu- 
damental convictions of the mind of two ideas ol’ the Divine Being, 
tliat of the Supreme Mundane, the impersonation of the causes at 
work in the visible world, and that of Him as moral Governor and 
Judge ; and then assumes that if we entertain the former thei*e is 
nothing for miriicles to do ; while in the latter, there is a reason for 
tliem ; they have a use as a guarantee to a fievelation, should jt 

I Eight Leotores on Miracles, lyeatohed before the University of Oxford in 
the year 1865.” By J. B. Mozley, D.D. Third Edition. London : Bivtngtotis. 
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please God to make known to us anything in His spiritual relations 
to us which we do not know by our natural reason.” Here the 
author makes distinctions and assumptions perfectly arbitrary. Why 
* should the idea of God, as a moral Governor and Judge, involve the 
antecedent probability of miracles ? Does it do so ? Certainly not. 
Since the *first issue of his book, the lecturer does not seem to have 
studied the origin and date of the Gospels, else he would not continue 
to speak of “ the contemporaneous date of the testimony” to the 
Gospel miracles, a statement disproved by historical criticism ; or to 
assert, “ that certain great and cardinal Gospel miracles possess con- 
temporary testimony must be admitted by everybody which is 
precisely what those who have investigated the Gospel records in the 
fullest and fairest manner, refuse to admit. The evidence of eye- 
witnesses is wanting ; for the Gospels recording the miracles are the 
product, in their present state, of the second century ; none of them 
having been written — at least, as we have it — by Apostles or Evan- 
gelists in the first. As long as Dr. Mozley makes arbitrary state- 
ments which historical criticism disproves, he shows an utter 
incapacity to deal with the credibility of miracles. As long, too, as 
he continues to urge that miracles are necessary to a Bevelation, he 
imperils his whole argument; for [xi that case, the existence of a 
Bevelation will be denied by many, whose acceptance of it would 
powerfully tend to commend the fact. 

Dr, Beard’s book on Satan®* is a well-timed 2)roduction, intended to 
set forth the origin, period of composition, debasement, and decline 
of Satan as an historical existence. For this purpose he goes through 
such portigns of history, profane and sacred, as relate to the idea, at- 
tributing it to the dualism of the East adecting later Judaism. He 
considers that many professional priests have found it useful, and look 
upon the extinction of the notion as a calamity to religion, because it 
would be ruinous to their interests. The work is a series of sketches 
meant for the general public rather than scholars. As such it will 
be productive of good, helping to dissipate a superstition which has 
no connexion with religion, but on the contrary, debases it. The 
autobiographical form hampers the author somewhat. The book 
shows evidence of reading, thought, and culture ; though its state- 
ments and details are ncft always exact or precise. Neither are its 
interpretations of Scripture uniformly correct. In explaining antichrist 
or the man of sin, the author falls into error. The temptation of 
Christ is neither “ a parable” nor “ an allegory,” in the proper sense 
of those words. “ The fall” is not “ an allegory in pictures.” Dr- 
Beard also quotes Kuenen for some opinions which the Leyden Pro- 
lessor has since changed. Had he consulted the best German sources, 
omitted several ghost-stories and various quotations at the end of the 
work, which add nothing to its value, he would have done better. But 
though there is a want of scientiHc precision and accuracy in many 
places, as well as an useless accumulation of extracts; though the 

^ ** The Autobiography of Satan.’* Edited by John R. Beard, D.D. liondon 
Williams and Norgate. 
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subject is not presented in the best lights l^ecftode the materials are 
thrown together somewhat loosely, without IjMving been previously 
di^stcd, the volume is a highly meritorioas 

The masterly commentary of Professor Tu^ On Genesis*® had been 
out of print for years before a new edition Anwl undertaken by Dr. 
Arnold, who died before it had passed throdgl tlhe press, hdviiig com- 
mitted the concluding portions to Professor^erx. A few notes from 
the author’s copy are given by Arnold ; a hin ate subjoined by him- 
self. The work is reprinted as it was. Mett has added a Nachmrt 
of more than forty pages, containing a summary of the principal 
literary productions relating to the composii^tt and date cf Genesis 
since the first appearance of Tuch’s book. The appendix may be 
useful to students and others ; but it is neither complete nor excellent. 
Professor Merx is scarcely competent to ptpjoiounce a summary opinion 
on the critical researches of men like D|S Wette and Ewald. The 
work should have been edited and supplemeidtQd by Professor Boehmer, 
wliose acuteness and ability have been akeady shown in the depart- 
ment to which Tuch made so important a contribution. 

The late Dean Alford had begun a commentary on the Old ’Festa- 
ineiit ” somewhat in the same stvle ad that which he ])iiblished on 
the New. As death interrupted bis labours when he had proceeded 
no farther than the 25th chapter of’lBxodus, it has been thought 
lit to publish the part he completed. It was a mistake in the Dean 
to undertake such a work. He was not a Hebrew scholar ; neither 
liad he the other qualifications nece^sary to a good interpreter of tlie 
Old Testament. All he could do was to make a res]).'ctable compila- 
tion from preceding writers ; taking care to keep in the main on 
orthodox ground. The volume, it need not be said, is far behind 
the results of recent criticism. Here and there a few unimportant 
concessions to those whom he calls rationalists appear, such as the 
existence of Elohistic and Jehovistic documents ; but ho compensates 
for such admissions by dogmatic as.‘ertionB levelled at the best critics. 
Wo observe also, that he ignores some of the ablest commentators 
and critics, restricting his attention to comparatively few, such as 
Knobel, Delitzsch, Kalisch, and Keil. Tuch does not seem to have 
been known to him, except through the Images of Kalisch. In the 
light of recent research nothing but an unldvourable opinion of the 
book can be given. It has little critical vaduc, and abounds with 
mistakes. In tho very first verse of Genesis, the Dean errs in saying 
that “ the heavens and the earth” mean tho universe. He adopts 
the wrong version of Genesis xii. 3, defending it by the wrong prin- 
ciple that the New Testament writers decide for u« which senses of 
the Hebrew original should be adopted. His note on Exodus vi. 2-3, 

<<Weiluid Dr. [Friedrich Tneh's Commentar ueber die Genesis.*’ Zweite 
Auflage besorgt von Professor Dr. A. Arnold nebst einem Nachwort von A Mera^” 
London : Ti'Ubner and Oo. 
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is tniBleadlng. And he doe$ not hesitate to affirm that the dying 
Jacob spoke the words in Genesis xlix*, as there recorded, althoiigh 
they arc Jehovislic. Of course, the rendering of the authorial 
version in the 10th verse remains, incorrect though it be. 

Dr. Phillips has recast his Commentary on the Psalms,*’" so as to 
make a ne^ work, which hears a very favourable comparison with its 
predecessor. The respected President of Queen’s College has been a 
diligent student of Hebrew, steadily encouraging the study of it in 
the university he belongs to, as far as he had opportunity. The new 
volumes are a good example of orthodox exegesis, moderate in tone, 
breathing a fair spirit, and assigning their due merits to critics of 
another school. Tlie scholarship is also respectable, and the know- 
ledge of Hebrew superior. The learning displayed is highly creditable 
to one who began his Hebrew studies at a time when German criti- 
cism had not penetrated into England, and was looked upon with 
much disfavour. The author, however, acknowledges his obligations 
to German scholars ; to their grammars, lexicons, and commentaries, 
with which he is well acquainted. Wo are often at varianco in opinion 
with Dr. Phillips, though he is a very sober expositor of the orthodox 
Bohool. In the authorship and date of Psalms, their Messianic expo- 
sition, their application in the Hew Testament as authoritative, and 
in many other points, we hold that he is wrong. In the explanations 
of difficult words, such as hen (Psalm ii. 12) ; caari (Psalm xxii. 16) ; 
the reading chaaideha (Psalm xvi. 10) ; the rendering of Ixxiii. 24, and 
innumerable others, wo dissent. He assigns too many Psalms to 
David, assumes too many Messianic ones, and attaches too much 
weight to taadition. In passages and points of special difficulty, where 
critical ability and Hebrew learning of the highest order arc required, 
or where orthodox views of inspiration come into play, he is very 
unsatisfactory, as in xlv. 7, where he repents Hengstenberg’s objections 
to the true rendering ; tliough those objections show his grammatical 
knowledge to be at fault; and in the cix. Psalm, which is per- 
versely supposed to contain Christ’s denunciations of judgment on his 
enemies, on Judas first, and afterwards on the whole Jewish people. 
Yet Dr. Phillips’s analyses of words are careful ; and his work will 
help such as have not advaseed far in their Hebrew studies or in cri- 
tical research. Those familiar with the commentaries of Ewald, Hup- 
feld, and Hitzig, get int^i another and higher region, where the Psalms 
are seen in a truer aspect. If Dr. Phillips aids readers towards that, 
he confers a benefit. 

Dr. von Hartmann" has already^ made a name for himself in the 
field of German philosophy. And justly so, for he has the true con- 
ception and spirit of a philosopher. A little volume of essays or trea- 
tises before us consists of seven papers which have already appeared in 


^ ** A Commentary on the Psalms, designed chiefly for (he use of Hebrew Sin- 
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different journals. The first is merely introductory, showing that the 
investigation of nature is inferior to philosophy in extent and impor- 
tance. The second, treating of the necessary remodelling required by 
Hegel’s pbilo<?ophy seems to be tht» best, while maintaining Hegel’s 
fundamental principle— -viz., that the world-process is mere develop- 
ment, a logical development of the logical itself; in other woi^, 
logical or ideal eooluiionisTn, He regards it as an error that Hegel also 
propounded (xbsolute idealism, or panlogism. The argument is ably 
conducted, and commends itself to the reflecting mind. The third 
essay treats of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, which in lu| o}>inion needs 
remodelling also. The fourth, entitled, Is the pessimist monism com- 
fortless, conducts to dreary nihilism or nirvana, and contains ]*easonings 
which the highest nature of man resists. The remaining essays are of 
less importance, but worthy of study notwithstanding. Von Hart- 
mann’s style is excellent, as clear perhaps and lively as the subjects 
admit of. Some of his views are profound ; many are shadowy and 
incorrect. He is a reformer of German philosophy, and tlie author of 
a now system derived in part from that of his predecessors in the same 
fruitful department. As he belongs, liowever, in the main to Scho- 
penhauer’s school, liis leading ideas will h^ve no permanent vitality. 

Mr. Leifchild, impressed witfi the belief that the contemplation of 
nature in its various parts, properties, modes, and changes is a direct 
help to faith, has written a book®* to commend and enforce such be- 
lief. He supposes that science, so far from being truly inimical to 
religion, illustrates in a mo.st impressive manner the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Almighty Father whom to know is to worship. 
Aware that the tendency of some recent speculations in scic'iice is ad- 
verse to Christian faith, and regretting the fact, he undertakes to 
show their fallacy. What he insists upon is the fa^, that a true con- 
ception of science and an adequate acquaintance with its latest dis- 
coveries, corroborate the fundamental principles of Christianity. The 
work, however, is not a systematic trcal^iBe on any branch of natural 
theology. It consists of certain subjools, selected and treaUnl in such 
a way as to show tfieir power of contributing to the great themes of 
religion. The author is well read in modem scientific books, and has 
evidently pondered over their contents wHh an anxious desire to 
understand and appreciate all they contain. He is also a religious 
man. His purpose is a good one. Has he succeeded in fulfilling it ? 
To a considerable extent. His chapters are interesting. He com- 
ments on the philosophers to whose views he is opposed with vigour 
and acuteness. He is ingenious as well as discursive, fond of analo- 
gies and illustrations. An excellent litterateur in the department of 
science, he looks at nature with reverent eye. The chapters on the 
Infinite, the Absolute Being; and ou the immortality of the human 
soul, are specimens of eloquent argumentation. All his strength is put 

- IL— . 
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forth in chapters xi. — xiii., where the peculiar sentiments of Darwin, 
Wallace, and others are stated and combated. As to the first three 
<iapters, they might be dispensed with. The two ministries of nature 
of which the author speaks are arbitrary distinctions. On Igno- 
rance’* the jdeas are commonplace. Yet we cannot say that the author 
is always successful, or that he contributes much to the solution of the 
great problems he touches on. His knowledge of the mental philo- 
sophers whom he contradicts seems to be inadequate. To Spinoza he 
does scant justice ; or rather he has not studied him, except through 
Saisset* Has he ever considered the pantheistic ideas contained in 
some parts of She New Testament ? And docs not the author preach 
in the last chapter ? Docs he not indulge in fancy when he unfolds a 
spiritual pangenesis as an analogue to Darwin’s natural pangenesis ; des- 
cants on correlations of spiritual force; and makes divine goodness “ a 
constant quantity in the universe p’* He also employs “ the universe” 
too lightly, and speaks of man as the wonder and glory of it,” which 
almost implies omniscience on the part of the speaker, and a forget- 
fulness of his own chapter on ignorance. The book lacks repose. 
The author’s style is an excited one. He is too fond of fine writing ; 
and therefore the composition betrays artificiality, though it has bold- 
ness and strength. His book, with all its shortcomings, may be com- 
mended to educated readers as fitted to stimulate thought and give 
them some general notions of theories now current among men of 
science. The way in which an intelligent student turns aside the 
anti-Christian elements inherent in those theories may be seen here 
in fair outline, dictated by a true desire of knowing the Infinite in 
manifestatiofi. 

Some years ago Mr. Mahaffy translated Kuno Fischer’s Commen- 
tary on Kant, accompanying it with numerous notes proving that he 
had been a diligent student of the philosopher’s views. Intending to 
replace this by an independent work,^^ he has recently issued the first 
part of a first volume, together with the third volume, reserving the 
remainder for a future time, ^he former contains the two prefaces to 
the Critick, with remarks on their variations and consistency, Kant’s 
Introduction, and the Transcendental ^Esthetic, with a chapter on the 
modern sensual school by the editor ; the latter has a translation of 
Kant’s Prolegomena to any future Metaphysic, with four appendices 
containing translations 6f 'the principal passages in the Critick of the 
pure reason, altered in the second edition, and of part of the critical 
solution of the third Antinomy. Mr. Mahafiy has evidently spent 
^at labour on his favourite philosojpher, and presents a good claim to 
be considered his best English expositor. What he has done to make 
Kant’s views accessible and intelligible to Englishmen is done well. 
He translates faithfully, simplifies the long, obscure sentences of the 
original, and adds valuable expositions or notes. That he is himself 
capable of philosophizing is amply shown by the fourth chapter of the 


^ ** Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Beaderg. By John P. Mahaffy, 
A.M. Vol. I. ‘'The jSSsthetioand Analytio.’* Vol. 111. Kant's Prolsgomena to 
any foture Metapbysio.” London : Longman^ Green, and Go. 
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first volume, where he tries to domonstrAte that the Association 
school are wrong, discussing space, extension, and time with acute- 
ness. ^ Whoever wishes to master the philosophy of Kant, will find 
sufficient help in Mr. Mahafiy’s publication, the best English expo- 
nent, if not the best in any language. 

The late Professsor Ueberweg *8 sketch of the History of l^hilosophy** 
is too well known to need commendation. It is divided into three 
parts or volumes, the first of which has reached a fourth edition, while 
the other two are in a third. The first is occupied with Greek pbilo- 
60))hy ; the second with the patristic and scholastic period, including 
the mystics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; flie third, which 
is the largest, surveys modern philosophy. The whole work gives 
the reader an idea of completeness. Prof. Ueberweg presents a dear, 
condensed, comprehensive outline of the different systems which have 
been propounded from the earliest to the latest time, so that the 
reader may be able to judge of their merits and defects, their charac- 
teristics and errors. We know of no compendium so satisfactory in 
all respects. The literature is very copious ; it is all hut exhaustive. 
No book or dissertation lM?aring on the vast variety of subjects seems 
to have escaped notice. It may therefore be recommended to students 
of philosophy with all confidence as an admirable text-book, able to 
guide them with success through the difficult problems with which 
the aeutest intellects in all ages have been anxiously occupied. An • 
excellent index enhances the value of each volume. 

Miss Cobbe’s “ Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays,” ” are re- 
prints from various reviews and magazines, so that they do not call 
for special notice. They ai'e \rritteu with the autborV usual ability 
on very various subjects. Her style is good, and her treatment of 
topics never dull, in morals she is a decided, intuitionalist, opposed 
in that respect to philosophers of no mean ability. The first essay, 
strangely entitled “Darwinism in Morals,” is sufficiently vigorous, 
and is probably considered by its author the most important in the 
volume ; but it is at times too vehement, narrow, one-sided. That on 
“ Unconscious Cerebration ” is much better. The book may be read 
with interest by intelligent students, though it will not convey much 
definite information, or help to settle them in a faith they can grasp 
with convincing evidence of its power over the heart. The author is 
an intelligent, devout Theist, who discussed ihure than she can master 
or throw new light upon. 


“ Grundriss der Geschiohte der Fhilosophie voa TbaLsB hia aof die G^en* 
wart.” Drei Theiie. Von Dr. Friedrich Ueberweg. Berlin : Siegfried Mittler 
nnd Sobn. 

“Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays.” By Frances Power CSobbe. 
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M DE JOCQUEVILLE and Mr. Nassan Senior are names 
. gathering about them so much that the world will not 
willingly let die, that Mrs. Simpson’s worki of further portraying in 
these volumes at once her father and her friend, must have been a 
pleasant as it is an invaluable labour. The notes of conversations which 
she now publishes are unusually authentic, since one interlocutor 
wrote them an& the other revised them. Thus we are assured that 
the opinions expressed in them are no hasty ones given in confidential 
moments, but the grave and well-weighed views of astute political 
thinkers, expressed at times when no official ties imposed caution or 
reticence. 8uch talk is rare to hear, and of interest long after the 
predictions contained in it are falsified or fulfilled. At the present 
time most readers will turn with especial interest to the papers relating 
to the period of M. Thiers’ former political life and the beginning of 
Louis Kapoleon’s reign. M. de Tocqueville’s expectations a fortnight 
after the couj? d'etat of 1852, were, that in a few years France would 
free itself from so rash and wrong-fieaded a man, surrounded, and 
always wishing to be surrounded, by men whose infamous character is 
* their recommendation to him.” It seemed even then impossible 
that Louis Napoleon should ever settle down as a quiet administrator, 
because the army which had been his tool must be kept in a better 
humour than it was possible to keep it by mere decorations, and tlie 
whole nation 'must have some substitute given it for the political 
excitements of the foregoing forty years. A war with England was 
commonly expected to- satisfy both these requirements, but M. de 
Tooqueville rather thought that Switzerland, Belgium, or Piedmont 
was more likely to be attacked, and that England would in that way 
only be drawn into the war. The French people were “ insanely ” 
afraid of Socialism, and this fear threw them headlong into the arms 
of despotism and added to this was the fact that “ Louis Napoleon 
had the merit or the luck to discover, what few suspected, the latent 
Bonapartism of the nation.” M. Beaumont at that time expected, 
what has now come in some measure to pass — to see France a republic 
a^in ; but M. de Tocqueville saw no prospect of a French republic 
within any assignable period.” “ Wo have found,” he said, “that it 
does not imply war, or bankruptcy, or tyranny ; but we still feel that 
it is not the government that suits us.” M. jBeaumont, speaking of 
f HL de Tocqueville’s political career after his death, told Mr. Nassau 
Senior that De Tooqueville was ambitious, and would gladly have been 
a real minister to Louis Philippe, but that the King refused to allow 
. any of the necessary home reforms and improvements to be carried out, 
and pothing would have tempted cither .Beaumont or De Tocqueville “to 
, sit in a Cabinet in which they were constantly out-voted, or to defend 

^ “Correspondence and ConverctatiouB of Alexis de Tooqueville with Nassau 
William Senior, from 1884 to |859.’* 2 vols* Loudon : Henry S. King. 1872* 
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in the Chamber, ae Ghiisot had to do, conduct of which they h^d 4ie- 
apOroved in the Council.’^ Early in hia parliamentary life De Tocijoe- 
viue learned that his desire to be an independent member crippled his 
power of action, and he allowed himself to be considered to belongs to 
the Gauche, to whom, however, he was not even barely civil. He 
remained in parliament only in hope of some great change homing, and 
it was the short duration of the Constituent Assembly, and the hostility 
of the President during the Legislative Assembly, that, together witm 
the state of his health, prevented his influencing the destinies of the 
Republic as much as his friends expected him to do. Some of Idio 
language in which Beaumont, in conversation with Scnk)r, characterizes 
the impotency and glaring incompetence of Louis Philippe is sufli- 
ciently trenchant. Louis Philippe would allow nothing to be done. 
If he could have prevented it we should not have had a railroad. He 
would not allow the most important of all, that to Marseilles, to bo 
finished. He would not allow our monstrous centralization, or oiir 
monstrous protective system, to be touched. The owners of forests 
were permitted to deprive us of cheap fuel, the owners of forges of 
cheap iron, the owners of factories of cheap clothing. In some of this 
stupid inaction Guizot supported him conscientiously, for, like Thiers, 
he is ignorant of the first printiples of political economy, but he knows 
too much of the philosophy of government not to have felt in every point 
that the King was wrong.*’ No part of this interesting work is more , 
interesting than the report of Beaumont's criticism of the first constitu- 
tion under which Napoleon was apfiointed President, “ That we gave 
the President too much power,** said Beaumont, “the event has 
proved, but I do not see how, in the existing state of feeling in France, 
we could have given him less. The French have no self-reliance. They 
depend for everything on their administrators. The first Revolution 
and the first Empire destroyed all their local authorities and also their 
aristocracy. Local authorities may be gradually re-created, and an 
aristocracy may gradually arise, but till these things have been done 
the Executive must be strong. If he had been ro-eligible, our first 
President would virtually have been President for life. Having decided 
that his office should be temporary, we were forced to forbid his 
immediate re-election.” A remark of De Tocqueville's, made in 1853 
may throw light on recent events. “ It has always been said, and I 
believe with truth, that the rcvolutionaiy army of 1848 was mainly 
recruited from the 40,000 additional workmen whom the fortifications 
attracted from the country and left without employment when they 
were finished. When this enormous extra-expenditure is over, when 
the Louvre, and the new Rue de Tivoli, and the HaUes, and the street ^ 
that is to run from the H6tel de Ville to the northern boundary 
of Paris, are eompleted^that is to say, when a city has been built out 
of public moiM^ in two or three years — ^wbat will become of the mass ^ 
of discharged workmen Some pertinent ohservationB are m^ m 
1858, by an eminent Frenohmmi, mentioned as ‘^L.,” in Mir. Se^or’a 
journal; on tibe ebaraeter of Loub Napoleon^ “He is not satMed* 
with seemg the country prosperous and respe<^ abroad. He wants 
to dazzle, fiii peHey, and is o of vanity and 

ostentation-— motives wineh mtriead evesy one, hef&x in privajte datA in 
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public life. His great moral merits are kindness and sympathy. He 
is a faithful, attached friend, and wishes to serve all who come near him. 
His greatest moral fault is his ignorance of the difterenoe between right 
and wrong; perhaps his natural insensibility to it, his want of 
the organs by which that difference is perceived -^a defect which lie 
inherits froln his uncle.” On the conversation being reported to Do 
Tocqueville, he said that no one knew Louis Napoleon better than L., 
but that the latter had not dwelt enough on his indolence. ** I 
am told that it is difficult to maise him attend to business — ^that he 
prolongs audiences to kill time.” 

It is not often we have the pleasure of calling attention to more 
valuable compositions than the collected writings, or rather partial 
remains, of the late M. Charles Clavel. Young as he was when he 
died at Mentoua, where he had resorted for his health, in the year 
1862, it was not before he had exhibited a capacity for broad and con- 
nected thinking, apart from subservience to any existing authoritative 
types, which is not frequently found in men so young, regard being 
had to the depth and perplexity of the political topics involved. He 
proposed, had he survived long enough, publishing an exhaustive 
treatise on Education, and also a comparative Keview of the economical 
and political institutions of the different nations of Europe. He had 
already contributed articles on different portions of these subjects to the 
Econmniitey the Journal of Geneva, and the 'BihliotMque Universelle. 
We have to thank M. Frederick Passy® for preventing the most 
precious of the surviving relics of M. Charles Clavel being lost to the 
world. The present work contains a touching and extremely interest 
ing memoir «of M. Clavel. He was born at Geneva in 1834, and lost 
his mother at tlie ago of throe years, and his father at the age of nine. 
A very agreeable picture is given of the opportunities for education at 
Geneva. It is said that without sepai'ating oneself from one’s 
children, one can find for them all the resources of public education, 
and that “ the friendships of early life, purified and fortified by the 
discernment and approbation of the family, disengaged on contact 
with the world without from that tendency to a vicious revolt which 
ferments more or less in the close atmosphere of colleges, possess 
something at once more frank, more serene, and more durable. They 
are more founded on choice and mutual esteem ; they have, in their 
common objects, larger hoeizons, and interests more varied and moio 
potent, and form a better and more real apprenticeship for life.” lii 
early youth, while yet conducting his studies, M. Clavel’s aim became 
distinctly marked out before him, and he was true to it to the last ; 
it was '*the improvement of men through the improvement of 
education.” Nevertheless, however ambitious this aim, his letters 
during his sojourn at Hamburg, Ulm, Gottingen and Berlin, show the 
modestv with which he conceived the want of proportion between the 
work of even the hardest-worked and the work to be done. Writing 
at the age of twenty from Gotting^en to liis ^ardian, he enumerated 
with some sadness the faculties which were lacking to him. Happily^ 


* ** Charles Clavel. CEuvree Biverses ; Eduoatien, Morale FoUtiqiie, et Litdra- 
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the wUl.can supply many things; and it is with confidence that I do 
my utmost to replace by others, and by a good employment of those 1 
possess, the faculties which have not been accorded to me. My ambition 
goes no farther than this ; 1 aspire simply to be an * honest * man, and 
to achieve some useful work.” That he was an “ honest ** man in 
thought and work, and that he did achieve something, thexsontents of 
these volumes sufficiently establish. The essay on “ 1* Avenir de la 
D^mocratie ” is well worthy of serious study, and in it some of the 
most mature conceptions of the best English speculators will be found 
to have been independently arrived at. The limits of Government 
action are far more sharply marked than is common now-a-days, and 
especially by foreign writers ; and the incapacity of a monarchical or 
aristocratic^ system to observe those limits, is severely animadverted 
upon. “ The nature of an aristocracy is to pass the limits of its just 
power, and to exaggerate its mission, because it confers it upon 
itself.” “ The natural mission of Government has narrow limits; de- 
positary as it is of the public force, it cannot, if it would continue just, 
employ that force for any other aims than those on behalf of which 
each of those in whose name it is exercised would be entitled, in 
default, to employ his own. Every man can compel his fellows to 
respect his rights, his property^his liberty ; but he can compel them 
to do no more : the Government ought not to exercise in its own name 
any other power than that of personal defence. Its purpose is no 
olher than to secure to each one the free use of his faculties, and the 

free possession of the fruits of his labour The Government 

which employs force (its onl}'^ method of action) to constrain men to 
take itself as the regulator of their conduct, and of their ideas, and as 
the measurer of their interests, departs quite as much from its 
legitimate mission as the man who would endeavour to force another 
to work, to instruct himself, to think, and to regulate his interests iti 
accordance with his own personal pleasure.” The same unassailable 
principles are applied in a special case in another remarkable essay on 
Education and the Slate,” a topic which M. Clavel felt throughout 
to be one of transcendent importance. This enfeebling,” says he, 
*‘of individual forces by the intervention of the State has for its 
necessary consequence the indefinite prolongation of the habit of 
intervention. The more a nation has been long submitted to it, the 
more it loses its capacity of being sufficient ibr itself, People have 
often said that when once the State has given the people the means of 
knowing and tasting the advantages of education, the people will 
come to the point of loving and seeking it, and so grow capable of 
acquiring it by their own efibrts. But there is nothing in it ; history 
offers us no example of such a fact ; it nowhere shows us that 
servitude is the best means of raising people to liberty. It is the 
same with education as with all the growing industries that the State 
tries to protect while it destroys them : they are feeble at first (it is 
said), we must support their first steps— 'it is the only mease of making 
them oiqAble of supporting themselves for a single day« But has not 
industry been invariably enfeebled by this protection? Bvery aid 
that is given to it h^ for its sontary effiset to render it more . 
dependent and more exacting.” The Essay 'm the Unircrritj of ^ 
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(hford Bhows a careful study of English institutions, and •containa 
precious observations on modem higher education. 

The expression “ Self-Government ** presents to an ordinary E^ish- 
man something of a less attractive or magnificent aspect than it does 
to a German philosophical politician and jurist like Dr. Cfneist.* To 
.an EnglisHman the expression is either another name for govemmeAt 
by a House of Commons, as modified by the contingent advantages of 
** Trial by Jury” and the writ of Habeas Corpus, or else only calls ^ 
mind the stimulating topics of Select Vestries, Poor Bates, Provincial 
•Justices of the Peace, Game Laws, and (till very recently) Church 
Bates. In this last sense of the expression " Self-Government,” it is 
probable that the largest quantity of the abuses which have of late 
years, since the passing of the first Reform Bill, obstructed the pro- 
gress of good government, have found a refuge. The whole policy of 
the “ New Poor Law,” was to strike a blow at “Self-Government” in 
this sense. The recent extension of the same policy as exhibited in the 
successive Public Health and Local Government Acts, has operated in 
the same direction. The multiplication of stipendiary magistrates, the 
efforts at reform of Local Taxation, and the increasing control exer- 
cised by the Executive Government over Education, Sanitary Pro- 
visions, Police, and even Lighting, Watching, and Sewage, all point to 
the rather low estimation in whicli prevalent political opinion in Eng- 
land is getting to hold some of the privileges of “ Self-Qcvemmont.** 
We have already had occasion to draw attention to former editions of 
Dr. Gneist’s very valuable work on “ Self-Government in England.” 
If an Englishman really wishes to got a sound and comprehensive 
view of the^ocal institutions of his country, through which so much of 
the work of Government is actually (whether well or ill) accomplished, 
there is no one English work to which useful reference can be made. 
The different circumstances of Prussia and England at the present 
day may in some way account for Germans attaching so serious an 
importance to institutions which to Englishmen are rather topics of 
calm indifference, or even of humorous infidelity. The labour, re- 
search, and knowledge displayed in Dr. Gneist’s work is nothing else 
than extraordinary. The history of the “ Elements of English Self- 
Government,” is given with great particularity and detail; the officials 
engaged in carrying out that Government, whether in the Parish, the 
Union, the District, or the County, carefully enumerated and described; 
the provisions for toxation and the administration of justice elaborately 
explained, and the effect of the most recent Acts of Parliament inves- 
tigated and characterized. The English reader cannot fail to derive 
little less benefit from a diligent study of this work than the 
German' reader, and the former will probably rise from a perusal of it 
with the sentiment that if the local institutions of his country are 
not too much idealized or exempted from central control, they may 
yet afford an useful refuge against Parliamentaiy or (^erunaent 
ddtpotism. 

The condition of the Criminal Law is probably one safest 
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testft that can be applied to ascertain the character of a nation’s polU 
tical gorarnmeat. It is then no more than might have been expected 
to find French jurists and politicians, at the cpooh of the recovery 
of the ibrtns, at least, ef political freedom in France, turning a 
wistful gaze towards the best devised Criminsd Codes that the freest 
nations have originated. France indeed has a claim to upon any 
help to be gained in the matter of Law Reform from other nations, fco* 
to no nation is the modem world more indebted in this respect Idian 
to France herself, the entire recasting of her Criminal Law being one 
of the earliest results of the great Revolution, and the construction of 
her Five Codes one of its most lasting and beneficial Achievements. 
Mr. Livingston’s Code^ is indeed well deserving accurate study, and 
will, it is hoped, amply repay the task of translating it into French — 
a task, the value of which is greatly enhanced by M. Charles Lucas’s 
preface, and M. Mignet’s historical notice of Mr. Livingston and his 
juridical labours. The Criminal Law of a nation must always bear a 
very close relation to the rest of the law, inasmuch as the general 
rights and duties of all members of the community, and more especially 
of official persons of all s^rts, must first be carefully described bclbre 
the sort of violation of them which is implied in a ctnme can be 
rendered intelligible. And yet *it happens, as an historical fact, tlmt 
Criminal Law is developed earlier than the rest of the law. But 
this is only a technical peculiarity, inasmuch as the rights and duties 
are presupposed to exist long before they become mutter of national 
consciousness and juridical definition. Mr. Livingston’s plan of dis- 
tribute m exhibits the relation of the different parts of the legal system 
with great distinctness. The arrangement of ofiences according to 
this plan follows the graduation suggested rather by the i>olitical im- 
portance than by the moral enormity of the ofi^noo. Thus, the first 
five classes of ofiences are those against (1) the legislative, (2) the 
executive, (3) the judicial authority, (4) public tranquillity, (5) 
rights of voting. After wai'ds come ofiences against the liberty of the 
press, with respect to the use of the public coin, with respect to 
public roads, pubHc health, and public morals. Then follow ofiences 
against religion and against reputation. Then the more familiar 
classes of ofiences against the person, against individual pei^sous in 
their profession or trade, against civil and political rights and condi- 
tions, and lastly, against private property. ' The arraugemeut, which 
commends itself at a glance for its scientific character, may advan- 
tageously be compared with that of Bentham, of the Indian Penal 
Code, and of the English Criminal Law Commissioners, the last of 
which has not yet been adopted in practice. 

Before the meeting of the late International Prison Congress, Mr. 
William Tallack was requested by the Howard Association to prepare a 
paper on the Defects of the Criminal Administration of Great Britain 
az^ Ireland, for distribution at the Congress and for circulation among 
prison au^lmrities at home and abroad. This has been published a 
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welUpriiited volume/ and forms a useful manual for those who are in- 
terested in the problems connected with the repression of crime and 
the reformation of criminals. 

Among the advocates of the rights of the working classes few are 
more manly, frank, and thorough-going than Captain Maxse. In his 
pamphlet 'on the “Causes of Social Bevolt*’” the pernicious influences 
of the lecture-form in which it was originally composed are still to be 
traced. There is a manifest straining after sensational and rhetorical 
effect which detracts from the cogency of a very bold and striking 
plea on behalf of democracy, free thought, and free speech. Notwith- 
standing this* drawback, which is inseparable from arguments prepared 
for the platform. Captain Maxse’s little work may be commended 
to those who desire to master a clear and condensed statement of the 
aims and favoured means of the democratic party in our own country 
and our own day. The “ platform** put forward by Captain Maxse in- 
cludes four principal points : (1) Compulsory gratuitous secular edu- 
cation ; (2) Land tenure reform ; (3) The substitution of direct for 
indirect taxation ; and (4) Electoral representative reform ; — upon all 
of which except the first we find no difficulty in agreeing with him. 

Never before has the “ Labour Question” presented itself in such in- 
disputable prominence as it has in the present year. The prevalence 
of strikes, the general rise of wages, the abnormal activity of produc- 
tion in certain industries, have in combination developed a state of 
things that makes workmen exult, appals capitalists, and gives econo- 
mists a difficult problem to work out. The most painful and dishearten- 
ing leature in the struggle is that capital and labour are fighting in 
the dark, d Ailing each other oftentimes deadly blows in the straggle, 
while there is on neither side a wish to wage an internecine warfare. 
Political economy might throw a peace-diffusing light over the scene 
of conflict, but this science has contented itself of late years with the 
barren discussion of abstract principles, instead of assisting in the dif- 
fusion of practical enlightenment. Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P. has 
adopted another method of economic teaching in his unpretending but 
excellent little book, “ Work and Wages.”’ This volume, the substance 
of which was originally intended to form a ohapter in Sir Arthur Hel[)8* 
life of Mr. Brassey the elder,* grew in the process ol’its compilation, which 
was careful and elaborate, into a comparatively lengthy work, to which 
the author of “ Priendrfid Council” has prefixed a preface. It is un- 
necessary to say that the son of the greatest of contractors is by no 
means disposed to deal hardly with the shortcomings of capitalists, 
but it is only just to add that Mr. Brassey is equally fair and kindly 
towards the workmen, “ who possess especial claims on his sympathy 
and gratitude'* by reason of the “ honest and faithful services** ren- 
dered to his father during many years by vast numbers of that class. 
What is peculiarly wanted, however, in all discussions affecting the 
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relations between labour and capital is, in the Baconian phraseology, 
" dry light, and this Mr* Brassey gives us. His statistics have been 
collected cautiously and exactly by persons who, not knowing the pur- 
poses for which they were to be published, the shape in which they 
were to be cast, or the connexion in which they were to stand, had no 
interest in falsifying or modifying the results of their inquiries. It 
would not be possible in a limited space to do justice to the striking 
and instructive accumulation of facts which Mr. Brassey has brought 
together. One or two points, however, may be noted — the one sus- 
taining, the other apparently running counter to opinions that have 
been put forward frequently in this Review, Mr. Brassey most em- 
phatically denies that a rise of wages necessarily increases the cost of 
labour. On the contrary he brings many interesting facts in support 
of his contention that according as wages are increased the efficiency 
of the workmen employed has increased also. In this conclusion we 
entirely agree. Of course there is a limit which the workmen cannot 
pass in demanding an addition to their wages without incurring the 
risk of driving the industry by which they subsist to foreign countries ; 
but short of this limit, which is easily ascertained, the most highly- 
paid labour is beyond a doubt the most remunerative to the employer. 
The other point, on which we find Mr. Brassey in disagreement with us, 
refers to ‘‘ partnerships of industry.” He is of opinion that workmen 
who would be willing to participate in the profits of an undertaking in 
prosperous years, would not be prepared to share its losses and to have 
their wages reduced during a period of adversity. Again, in contracts, 
he contends, where one is remunerative and the other gives a loss, 
the labourers not being able to understand the difference of reward 
where the work done was the same, would insist upon an equal measure 
of wages in both cases, and so break up the principle of the indus- 
trial partnership. Wo admit the force of these objections, but we 
cannot consider them conclusive ; at least it is unfair to reject the ex- 
periment on their account until it has been fairly tried. 

Every traveUer on the Continent, let alone every mercantile man, 
has a keen interest in the reform of the coinage of Germany. The 
traveller and the merchant suffer not only from the variety of the 
coinage they encounter, but from its quality. It has neither the 
excuse of antiquity nor the advantage or a recent scientific con* 
ception. It is then not surprising that some anxiety and alarm 
should be experienced on an attempted reform of the coinage of 
Germany in a false and vicious direction. An interesting pamphlet on 
the whole subject, by Moriz Mohl,* not only describes the state of 
the case as now presented in Germany, but furthermore gives some 
valuable information on the state of the ooim^ in other countries of 
Europe, and more especially on the history of the coinage of Great 
Britain. As to the last class of facts, the author has been largely assisted 
by the Beport of the Commission of 1868. The general purpose of 
pamphlet is to recommend a double standard of gold and 
on the decimal system as used in France, both metals being for any 
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amounts legal tender. The argummit is mainly directed against the 
mischievousness of making gold the only legal tender for sums nbove 
a certain magnitude. It is said, or implicated (on the authority, in- 
deed, of English writers) that most of the poverty and miseries of 
England are due to the difficulties in the way of small retail dealers 
and customers procuring a sufficiency of silver coin. For, inasmuch as 
for sums above forty shillings silver is not legal tender, it can only be 
by vicious artificial means that the nominal value of silver coin can 
he kept generally capable of representing more than its metallic value. 
One sort of artificial means is to reduce its quantity far below what is 
really needed«for the daily transactions of the vast number of small 
purchasers. In consequence of this a great loss is sustained by those 
feast capable of bearing it. It appears that an exclusive silver coinage 
Mi employed in British India and in the whole of Southern and Eastern 
Asia, including from 700 to 750 millions of human beings. In Ger- 
many and Austria (up to the present time), Holland, and Scandinavia, 
silver is exclusively legal tender. In France, Italy, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Greece, and Spain, gold and silver are both legal tenders. So 
also in Russia, though in some respects greater favour is shown to 
gdd. Thus, as the author points out, in every country on the whole 
continent of Europe, with the exception of Portugal and to a certain 
extent Turkey, either silver alone or silver and gold conjointly and 
equally, .are legal tender. The pamphlet will well repay a careful perusal. 

The subject of the “ Conflict of Laws,”® or, as it is othenvise called, 

Private International Law,” according to the method in which it is 
at present almost of necessity handled, is probably the most dreary 
and repulsive topic in the whole region of law. There are, however, 
many reasons why it should gradually become the most important 
and intei'esting of all legal topics. If the intercourse of States by 
means of tlieir citizens travelling for pleasure, curiosity, or profi^t is 
deserving of political encouragement, then it is no more than a natural 
consequence that each State should do its utmost to lend lo the citizen 
of every other State sojourning in its territory, the advantages of its 
own legal system for the support of rights acquired or capable of being 
enforced elsewhere. The principle is clear and obvious. The diffi- 
culty commences when it is attempted to put it into practice. The 
legal rules which compost the National Laws of different States are so 
divergent and out of hijirtpony with each other, that even were States 
ever so rational and courteous in their dealings with one another, the 
utmost difficulty must be experienced in ascertaining any general rules 
which are applied in all States for the purpose of enforcing rights 
wherever acquired or primarily available. Dr. Wliarton has added 
a iresh treatise to tlie celebrated ones already dealing with the sub- 
ject, aud the title of his book sufficiently indicates that the only ap- 
pi!|Wol) to systematization that the subject admits of is to be found ia 
laying side by side with each other the doctrines domiiia&t in 
the liarat important countries of the world on the various matters to 
> 
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which the subject extends. ^ In fact, each State has its own pnvate 
system of Private International Law. The extreme interest attaching 
to the subject in itself will be sufficiently manifested from a survey 
of the materials of Dr. Wharton’s work, which is very carefully ela- 
borated, as it is of considerable bulk, though the recent editions of 
Story’s “Conflict of Laws” have also reduced the predecessors to 
puny insignificance. Dr. Wharton discusses his topics in the following 
order: — Domicile, personal status^ marriage and divorce, parental rela- 
tions, guardianship, immovables, movables, obligations, successions 
and wills, practice, and criminal law. This is very nearly the arrange- 
ment of “ J ustinian’s Institutes,” and if not logically scientific, is pro- 
bably about as convenient a one as could be suggested. 

It is not of much service to discuss over and over again the doctrine 
of “ consequential damages,” as lately presented in its extreme form 
during one stage of the discussion of the claims arising out of the 
escape of the Alabama* In this form they were not capable of a 
moment’s defence, and were, no doubt, never intended to bo defended. 
They were little more than a species of exaggerated rhetoric, taking 
unfortunately, a very concrete and personal form. Nevertheless it is 
still instructive to recur to the mode in which the question has been 
generally discussed in England, and of which a good specimen is 
afforded by “ Three Letters on the American Doctrine of Consequential 
Damages, by Saxe Brit.’”^ Of course the first letter begins with a 
simple outrage on the method of analogous reasoning. “Jonathan 
Yank, of Yankstow, out yonder, had a quarrel not long since with his 
brother and co-heir, Jeff Yank, in the course of which Jeff killed some 
of the Yankstow deer. The brothers had hardly madq matters up 
when my bailiff here at Britworth received notice from Jonatlian’s 
steward that as the hounds with which Jeff had coursed were bought 
on the sly (when whelps) from one of my servants, Jonathan required 
me to pay for the deer which his brother had killed.” The story is 
kept up to a great length, in which a fancied resemblance to some of 
the facts attending the late controversy and the circumstances of the 
claim for “ consequential damages ” is endeavoured to be sustained^ 
It is curious to think how differently a fairly patriotic Northerner 
would present the facts, if he dabbled in like imagery. Jeff Ya:ik 
would be transformed into the head of a des])erate and organized gang 
of poachers, who had just abandoned, on a sqdden, their respectable 
employment of being Jonathan’s trusted keepers, and were now sub- 
^ting on the property of their late master. So far from the hounds 
bdng bought on the sly (when whelps) from one of Saxe Brit’s 
servants, according to the other report of the facts, it would appear 
that Saxe Brit atid all the neighbouring landowners had generd 
notice of formation of the gang, and a general understanding was 
come to among all who were friendly to Jonathan (and they all pro- 
fessed themselves to be so) that all dogs and other materials for sport 
wi^eto be. carefully secured and watched, lest by any means they might 
fall into the poachers’ hands and enable them to keep themsdves a 
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Bhort time longer out of the bauds of justice. Furthermore, Saxe 
Brit had special and personal notice, often repeated, that one or two of 
the gang were actually lurking about his premises, and doing their 
utmost to seduce his servants and procure from them some m their 
master’s (not whelps, hut) best trained hounds, wanting only to be 
taken to tKe cover and properly fed to be the cleverest hunters on the 
grounds. The rival story need not be pursued. . It is sufficient to 
notice that this is the view of the whole transaction which the fact 
of the Geneva Arbitration establishes that both the English and the 
American nation have finally adopted. The last of the three letteis 
contains a quantity of argument on the irrationality of the alleged claims 
for consequential damages, which either misrepresents the facts or loses 
sight of the principles on which any claim for damages can be sus- 
tained at all. Thus every one, including every American statesman, 
and even General Butler, confesses that there are some consequences 
too remote and indelinite or impalpable to be usefully made the subject 
of judicial investigation. Again, every statesman and lawyer in Great 
Britain and the States admits that a wrong-doer can^vith advantage be 
made responsible for consequences which he could never have fore- 
seen and was only very indirectly concerned in bringing about, 
"Where then the line is to be drawfi between the sort of resulting 
mischief which can, and the sort which cannot usefully* become sub> 
ject matter of compensation, so far from being a question of noisy 
rhetoric, is one of the most perplexing ones in the whole field of judicial 
inquiry. 

It is remarkable that W'hile the American Government has been 
prosecuting *tho Alabama claims against England, it has been the 
dcAjiidant against very similar claims itself. We have received the 
opinion of the Mexican Commissioners in the Joint Claims Commis- 
sion, under the Convention of July 4, 1868, between Mexico and the 
United States upon the claims made by Mexican citizens against the 
United States Government, for Indian depredations.” The Commis- 
sioner, Senor Palacio, refers frequently to the Alabama case, and 
argues that the neglect of the United States to protect Mexico 
against the incursions of Indian tribes was much more culpable than 
anything that had ever been alleged against England in the case of the 
Confederate cruisers. 

Mr. Charles Harcourt'Cbambera has published a second edition of 
his “ Phases of Party” — a curiously absurd attempt to revive the 
pre-revolutionary Whig feeling of the last century as the political 
panacea for all the troubles of the time. Mr. Chambers complains in 
his preface of the virulent attacks ’* which his first edition suffered 
at tne hands of the so-called Liberal paiX'rs.” The book, however, 
is so tame and harmless that a conscientious Radical critic may be 
content to let it pass on its way to the butterman unscathed. 

Br. Birdwood has published a very able but passionate and preju- 
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dicial attack on Competition as applied to the Indian ^rvices.”^ With 
much of the author's criticism on the defects of mere examinai:ion as 
a test of fitness for public service, and on the dangerous tendency of 
“ cram,” we entirely agree : but the extravagant claims that hp puts 
forward on behalf of the old officers of the Company, and the manner 
of their selection, is only a degree less ridiculous than hie contention 
that Competitive Examination is breeding a class of “ abandoned intel- 
lectual reprobates” in this country. Such exaggerations only repel 
those who wish to form sound and sober conclusions on a subject of 
great political importance. If the system of selection for the Indian 
Service is to be improved, it will be in spite of, not by means of Dr. 
Bird wood’s intemperate advocacy. 

An essay on “The Culture of the Observing Powers in Children, 
originally formed an introduction to Miss Youman’s “ First Book of 
Botany.” It is edited separately by Mr. Joseph Payne, with some 
valuable notes, and a supplement extending the principle to the study 
of mechanics. Nearly two generations have passed away since a group 
of writers who made the minds of the young their especial study 
drew public attention to the necessity of training children to observe 
the more obvious natural phenomena whii’h lay on every side of them. 
Some of us may remember “ Eyes and no Eyes,” in “ Evenings at 
Home,” and many can recall the pleasure they derived from Miss 
Edgeworth’s “ Frank,” and “ Harry and Lucy.” But these judicious 
exertions bore little fruit. Books of “ useful knowledge” for a time 
drove “ Jack the Giant Killer,” and “ Little Red Riding Hood” from 
the field, but the principle of employing the physical sciences for 
educational purposes was irnperiectly understood. It vjas, in reality, 
a system of “cramming,” at an age when cramming is most injurious, 
and the fairy tale resumed its sway. We are now beginning to 
recognise the principle that a good education must aim at the har- 
monious development of the mental faculties in their natural order, 
and as from tlie first dawn of intelligence the child notes the likcnras 
and the difference of objects, so the observing powers should be culti- 
vated from the earliest age. For this purpose Miss Youmau proj)oseK 
that we should demand the introduclion into primary education, in 
addition to readfng, writing*, and arithmetic, of “ a fourth fundamental 
branch of study ^ which shall afford a systematic training of the ohserv^ 
ing powers.'’^ The study of Botany is reccrnwiended us the best fitted 
for this purpose. We fully agree in this recommendation. The objects 
of the study are found by every roadside, and the elementary facts are 
easily learnt. We would add, that it should not only be taught in 
every school, but that every mother and every “ nursery governess” 
(for a “nursery governess” should be an intelligent and sensible ^ 
woman) should acquire enough botanical knowledge to lead children 
step by step to a lamiliarity with the vegetable life around jthem. It 
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ie tho want of this early unfolding of the faculties which causes the 
results of school education to be so lamentably meagre. The child’s 
true education should begin long before he enters the school-room. 
Wo cordially recommend this treatise, as well as Mr. Payne’s sup- 
plement, to the notice of all who are interested in the training of the 
young. • 

The history of education must necessarily be constructed, even 
more than other history, out of very varied materials — biographical, 
ethical, physical, and political The impulse given by individual 
origisml minds has been here more especially productive of lasting re- 
sults, and of Course religious and political revolutions have borne tho 
most immediate and unmistakcahle fruit. Dr. E. Kellner’s^'^ work on 
the history of education, though treated from a Catholic standpoint, 
is a good si>ccimeii of a valuable sort of work in this dejiartinent. His 
method is rather biographical than anything else, though the biogra- 
phical course is guided by a strictly philosophical conception. Tho 
whole work, which is sufficiently concise and compressed, consists of 
three volumes. The iii*st volume relates to the whole history of 
education from Confucius and Pythagoras to Locke and F^nelon. The 
second volume commences with Rousseau, and concludes with a retro- 
spective survey of all the previous history, and of the varied influences 
which in different countries and periods have directed the course of 
education. Tho last volume treats of the most modern materials, in- 
cluding a careful notice of Jean Paul Richter, Duiter, and Hiesterweg, 
together with a summary of coiicluiions on what the writer takes to 
be the true relations of education to morality and religion. 

A good rending book is one of tbe highest desiderata in education^ 
It must not be too easy, or (as too frcquentlv happens) silly and 
frivolous, or the mind of the learner remains simply without stimulus, 
or, what is worse, tired and irritated. It must not be too difficult, or 
the mind associates the accidental difficulty of the materials treated 
with the essential difficulties of learning to read, and so a disgust for 
study is generated which it is hard to get rid of. Dr. Rach’s “ Stu- 
dies out of the Book of Nature,”'® “for the more advanced young 
persons and their teachers,” seems to us a peculiarly good specimen of 
a useful and attractive reading-book. The matter is miscellaneous 
and discursive, but it is solid, interesting, and scientiiically disposed. 

A notion of the variety •of* the matter may be obtained from glancing 
at tbe chapter^ on tbe cockchafer, tho “ mammoth tree” of California 
—treated in all its descriptive, comparative, and botanical aspects ; 
and on bees, “ their natural history, their modes of life, and all that 
has to do with them.” This last chapter is worked out with great 
care, and must afford an excellent series of reading-lessons. 

One of those comprehensive and painstaking monographs for which 
Ckrmany is so justly renowned — Herr ignaz von Zingerle’s “ Manners, 
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Customs, and Opinions of the Tyrolese People**'^ — has reached a 
** second and enlarged^’ edition. The author has been engaged for 
many years in the colleetion of legends, anecdotes, proverbs, and po- 
pular bodct in the mountain region of his beautiful native land, the 
Tyrol. These he has published, arranged under different heads, ac- 
cording to their subject matter. The student of philosoph;^, of ethno- 
logy, of mythology, and of mere social life, will each find something of 
value in this interesting record of the simple, natural, and uncorrupted 
manners and faith of one of the few unsophisticated societies remaining 
in modem Europe. The value of the book is enhanced by the addition 
of an excellent index. The collection of nursery songs' (Kiuderlieder) 
is particularly rich and interesting, and in many of them the dialectic 
variations are peculiar. 

When captive Greece subdued conquering Home and bound her in 
the chains of learning, she chose at least a more generous mode of 
literary aggression than the science of France has adopted since the 
German victories. M. de Quatrefages’ fierce attack upon the Prussian 
Race,”” in wliich he attempts to avenge Sedan by proving the victors to 
he, not Germans, uot even slaves, but Fins, with all the ferocious cha- 
racteristics of their savage ancestry, appealed first iu the usually sober 
pages of the Bevue des I)eux Mon^s. A great part of M. de Quntre- 
fages’ brochure makes very entertaining reading, and his identincation 
of the Esthonian Finns, Letts, and Courlandcrs with tlie pro-historic 
inhabitants of Europe iii^ the glacial period has some real historical 
and scientific interest. But the whole argument is so governed by a 
preconceived notion that the Prussians are savages and should bo de- 
nounced as such, that it.s argumentative value is diminislted, and even 
as a piece of able invective it loses mucli of its force. Yet it would be 
unfair to ignore the strong points in the author*.s reasoning. The fact 
seems to be that Ethnology has hitherto in a great measure failed to 
recognise the blood-relationship of the masses in every country, and has 
taken account only of those of their musters. Language proves a de- 
lusive guide, for the conquered generally adopt the tongue of the con- 
querors; but physiology detects differences or resemblances where 
philology fails to see any. In this way doubtless the affinity of the 
modem Prussians and the Finns may Be insisted upon, but when 
M. de Quatrefages proceeds to argue that because the Finns are trea- 
cherous, cowardly, and cruel, the Prussians* must exhibit the same 
qualities, we are compelled to regard his work as an exan^ple of 
misplaced ingenuity, perverted learning, and an irrational spirit ' of 
revenge. 

A very fine specimen of a valuable form of State paper is supplied 
by on authoritative abstract of the results of the Census of the Town 
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of PeBtV’’ for the year 1870. The thoroughness and comprehensive- 
ness of the information conveyed most make the work of great service 
to the practical politician, and affords a useful eicample to English 
statesmen of an abbreviated catalogue of reliable facts which in this 
country could only he reached by poring over a number of scattered 
Blue-book&. The whole population of Pesth at the time of the Census 
consisted of 210,349 persons, dwelling in 5259 houses, 36,594 of the 
population being householders. The number and names of the streets, 
and the number of inhabitants in each for the several years 1870 and 
1857 are carefully recorded, and in another extremely interesting table 
the houses in each street are classified according to the number of 
rooms they possess, varying from one room to more than eight. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the cases in which five or more persons 
occupy one room. There were 78,727, that is two-fifths of the whole 
population, living under these conditions, and of these 15,664 were 
living in cellars. As to education, half the female inhabitants could 
not write, and, excluding children under fourteen years of age, thirty- 
eight per cent, of women and nineteen per cent, of men could not sign 
their name. The religious and industrial statistics arc carefully elabo- 
rated and of considerable interest. 

Works upon our Indian Empire afld our relations to the Indian 
people have been of late particularly numerous, and if the ignorance 
prevailing in England with regard to the affairs of India could be dis- 
pelled, by books, the complaint would soon cease to have a foundation 
in fact. We have before us at present two volumes, written with the 
aim of enlightening England as to the condition of India, and both 
have a certafti merit. 

Mr. liobcrt H. Elliot, whoso “ Experiences of a Planter in the 
Jungles of Mysore' ’ achieved a considerable success, has reprinted fr(»m 
Fraifer's Magazine^ with some additions, a number of discursive papers 
on our policy in India, which ho entitles “ Concerning John’s Indian 
Afiairs.”*® “John,” of course, is our national representative, John 
Bull, and the fiction of “his Indian Estate” is rather wearisomely 
sustained throughout the greater portion of the book. As it is impos- 
sible to discuss Indian policy in the serious vein which Mr. Elliot 
affects under the allegoi'kc:il form he chooses to assume, we find the 
allegory continually dropped and resumed, so that Mr. Elliot’s well- 
meant * attempt at enliVeiiing a “ heavy” subject results neither in 
amusement nor in clearness. For all this, Mr. Elliot talks very 
good sense, though his criticisms and suggestions must be taken with 
more than a grain of salt — for he belongs to the Positivist school, and 
believes in Mr. James Geddes, and in the incompetence of English 
rulers, especially those who govern from Dovvning-street, not from 
Calcutta. We are far from agrecmig with Mr. Elliot's pessimist 
opinions, but we think it is an adjutage that Englishmen who are 
in^i*ested in the affairs of our Eastern dependencies should not rely 
wholly upon the rose-coloured statements and predictions of. officialism. 
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Mr. Elliot's book, nokwithstanding many defects of form and style, 
gives the non-official view very ably and boldly. 

Of a very different character are Mr. Braddon’s sketches of ** Life in 
India,*’” dso reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, Mr. Braddou avoids 
politics, or at most skims lightly over the surface of controversy ; but 
his book, which is written in a lively, if somewhat loose style, supplies 
a decided deficiency in our Anglo-Indian literature. Guide-books 
enough we have, and solemn volumes of travels, and copious political 
disquisitions and handbooks to Indian polity; but except in Mr. 
Braddon’s pages we know not where to look for a light^ sketchy, and 
sufficiently accurate outline of the Anglo-Indian’s daily life, his 
sures and his troubles, the people he meets and the people he rules. 
The general reader will glean a better notion of what life in India 
means and of what the work of an Anglo-Indian official is from Mr. 
Braddon’s unpretentious sketches, than from many ponderous volumes 
of statistics and political controversy. 

Major Morrison Bell’s “ Other Countrie8”“^ is one of those books of 
travel that alternately amuse and annoy the reader. Abounding in 
animal spirits and a familiar form of egotism, lavish in his distri- 
tion of petty scraps of various knowledge, chattering slang, retailing 
the oldest of “Joe Millers” and* the most audacious of puns with the 
frankness of a schoolboy, IMajor Bell skips, through two portly volumes, 
across India and Australia, China and Japan, Pacific and Atlantic 
America. Jf he does not give us much useful information, his travel 
talk is generally readable, and sometimes gives a better notion of the 
superficial aspects of the countries of which it gossips than works 
more elaborate and philosophic. It is difficult, howefer, to have 
])atience at times with Major Bell, so disagreeable is the jargon he 
writes in to eye and ear. It is not easy to tolerate an author who inter- 
polates in a really entertaining description of a Japanese fete, the 
following stuff': “ The gods wei’e being iifed and drummed to, and — 
and it was awful jawlee. Don’t sneer. Would you have snore — or 
whatever is the participle of the action whereby Darwin deymatises 
on our early origin — had you lived with your grandfather’s father’s 
father, and taken part in the junketings of the good old days?” — and 
so on for half a page. In another place we find this kind of interest- 
ing and intelligent record of a day’s amusement; “Home. Eat. 
The Black roan. Debain. Dance. Another pair.” But, at least, 
Major Bell spares us moral and political reffections— except of course 
when the enormities of American democracy have to be preached but 
in the official British tone. 

Dr Semper,” in his sketches of human, animal, and vegetable life 
in the Philippine Islands, does not fail to exhibit the traditionary 
learning of German books of travel, 'while in some measure he distin- 
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guishes himself by the liveliness of his oibservaiions and stylo. One 
instance of this is his description of certain Holothuria or Trepangs, 
which inl)abit the seas of the Philippines. The wonderful perfection 
and manifold variety of tlieir organs is equalled by the numerous and 
astonishing peculiarities of their manners and customs. One will, in 
a few minuifes, run away into formless slime, when exposed to the air; 
while another, getting angry with the hinder part of its body, throws 
it away and quietly lives without it, or makes another. Self-intiicted 
wounds in the skin it quickly heals, and makes new internal organs to 
supply the place of any that may be diseased ; or, having lungs that 
are no longer ift to breathe, it turns its attention to breathing water 
instead through its gills. The volcanoes, coral reefs, and various races 
of the inhabitants arc accurately and historically described, in relation 
both to each other and to the characteristic and violently opposed 
phenomena of the climate of the islands. In those regions it may 
seem to Englislimeri strange to hear of a large section of the popula- 
tion who can almost without exception read and write. 

Though it lias been justly complained that Germany alone produced 
adequate works upon California, its attractions, resources, and brief 
""but swiftly -llowing history, Mr. Play er- Fro wd®* gives us a most useful 
and agreeable account of his personal ex'pcriences and the results of Ins 
inquiries into all that is special to that country. Avoiding the ott- 
• told tale ot the passage to the United States, a tour in Canada, and 
even the fresher one of a journey across the continent of America, 
Mr. Player- Frowd opens his sketch-book to us at Lake Tahoe, in the 
Sierras, a volume of water suspended 0000 feet in the air, never 
varying in itsiieight, never frozen over like neighbouring lakes, of such 
rarefied nature that wood sinks in it, and man cannot swim in it, the 
crater of an extinct volcano, Ore substituted by water, fed by the 
everlasting snows, and lull of great fish, bred heaven knows how.** 
The water of this lake is to he taken to San Francisco, 260 miles off, 
supplying thousands of mining-claim^ and gardens on its way, and 
paying almost along every mile. The big trees ** have often been 
described, but Mr. Piayer-Frowd*s vigorous pen adds something to 
the picture already familiar, as well as to that of the Yosemite Yidley, 
“the greatest of California’s attractions in point of grandeur of 
scenery.** It is seven miles long, scarcely to be called a valley, but 
rather a rift in the earth it varies “ from one mile to ninety feet, 
with granite walls I'rom 1000 to 4000 feet — that is to say, from oue- 
iifth to three-quarters of a mile high ;*’ the masses of rook standing 
isolated like giant obelisks, or cleft from top to biise, with a clear, 
cold river at the bottom. “ Let the reader conceive the most luxuriant 
vegetation and the extreme of barrenness, the softest carpet of moss 
and grassy lawns and great ferns and wild roses, alternating with the 
,huge scathed rocks, where not even the lichen will cling, and then he 
will have a prosaic idea of the Valley of the Yosemite.” The descrip- 
^tion of the Falls of the Yosemite^ t^ee times as high as Nia^^^ara at 

^ “ Six Months in Oalifomia.** By J. G. Player-Frowd. London : LoogmaoSi 
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the first fall, and half a mile high at the last, is too long to extract, 
and conld only sufier from abbreviation. The warm springs of 
Calistoga and the geysers, the petrified forest, the blaok basalt ridge 
which for seventy miles shows tlie course of some ancient river, the 
banks of which were first tilled by the lava stream and then worn 
away from their uncongenial occupant, — all these and mhoy other 
attractions are set forth to tempt visitors from the worked-out fields 
of European travel. Under the head of “ Mines and Mining ” is a 
painstaking account of the past, present, and presumable future value 
of the principal gold and silver districts of California, together with a 
vivid picture of the chief modes adopted for getting gold out of the 
river-beds, mountain-sides, and rock, and for cleansing it from all 
impurities. In the earliest days the stream of a river was diverted 
at a sharp turn, and the bed was washed in “ rockers ” and ‘‘ long 
Toms,” or even W the hand in a pan; then came washing of th(‘ dirt 
in sluices of perhaps a mile in length, with various contrivances for 
bringing both water and quicksilver to bear upon the precious metal. 
“But the most powerful placer” (where the gold is mixed with dirt 
and not imprisoned in quartz) “mining agent is the hydraulic power. 
A stream of water is Je<l to a small reservou* connecting with a hose 
of from 4 to 10 inches in diameter. This hoso is made of very heavy 
duck, sometimes strengthened with iron bands. The nozde is like 
that of a fire or garden engine, narrowing to its end. Two men liold 
it, the water is laid on, the nozzle is turned towards the side of a 
hill, and immediately it begins to melt away. Great care, however, 
must be taken not to bring too much of the overhanging cliff down at 
once.” “ It is incredible what this hydraulic power perform. 
At Timbuctoo miles of the mountain’s sides arc washed away. The 
Yuba, into which run all the tailings or waste earth, has its bed 
raised seventy feet by this alone.” It has been calculated that a cubic* 
yard of gravel, containing on an average 27 cents of gold or more, 
maybe washed by “hand for by rocker for 4.00; by tlie 

Long Tom for 1.00 ; by the sluice for .34 ; by hydraulic washing for 
.06.” One hydraulic mining company washed 224,000 cubic feet of 
dirt in six days, at a cost of $650, and deared $3000. Rich as are 
the prospects of California, due to her niinea, the intending emigrants 
from other countries are at least as much concerned, and have jis much 
to rely upon in the more valuable agricult uraf facts and possibilities 
that arc developing themselves within her boundaries. The first oare 
bestowed by settlers upon cultivation was richly rewarded : in 1850-51 
one man made a comfortable fortune by cabbages alone, while another 
made $10,000 a year by onions. Bat this abnormal state of things 
has giv^n place to one in which all home needs are supfdied, atad in 
1871, 3,588,124 cwt. of wheat and 389,526 cwt. of fiour were exported. 
Other years have been more prosperous than this, the comparative 
poorness of which is due to a drought, the recurrence of which^is 
provided, agdnst by improved methods of farming and iri*igation. 

“ The climate is peculiarly adapted for economical wheat culture. The 
farmer needs no barn, and in many parts he has neither a fence nor a 
drain to make.” Next to the wh^t trade iiv itaporhsnee comes that 
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in wool. Tlic native sheep produce only coarse wool ; but foreign 
sheep are bred, and in some parts crossed with the native sheep, with 
marked success. In the first half of 1871 the export of wool was woi-th 
$3,772,777. Californian blankets are unrivalled. After many dis- 
couraging failures, owing to inexpert manufacture and unwise choice 
of soils, th4 native wines are now of good quality, some as good as 
good Rhone wines ; 1871 bade fair to produce 8,000,000 gallons. The 
cultivation of silkworms has, after many blunders, become a noticeable 
industry, as has also that of sugar-beet, of the opium-poppy, and of 
the olive. California is not likely to enter the markets of the world 
as a i)urveyor of meat ; her dry seasons are fatal to a very large trade 
in beasts. As a sporting ground, too, it is growing less and less 
attractive with every fresh advance of i lining activity. Elk, antelope, 
deer used to be common, and are now scarcely to be found. Bears of 
various species and many common wild-fowl still may be shot. Nor 
is the country more inviting to the botanist : with the exception of 
the monster specimens of the red- wood- tree, there is little special to 
be noticed, while the wild flowers are more remarkable for their abun- 
dance than for their variety, acres upon acres being covered with one 
variety. 

Mr. Shairp’s “ Up in the North,’**'^ is in many respects a model of 
what a book of travels ought to be. This pleasant little volume steers 
. a judicious course between the flippancy of Major Bell’s incondite 
gossip and the ponderous pomposity of Mr. Furley’s political moraliz- 
ings and trite sentimentality. Captain Hutcheson lately taught us to 
“ Try Lapland,” so that Mr. Shairp’s book is not quite the revelation 
of ail uridiaci^ered field for the holiday-seeker of healthful pleasure 
that ho seems to consider it. In his modest preface he disclaims any 
pretension either ‘‘ to produce an elaborate disquisition on the moral, 
social, or political condition of the Swedes or Laplanders,” or “ to dilate 
learnedly on the fauna, flora, geolog 3 % natural features of Sweden 
or Lapland and, to say the truth, for neither of these tasks does Mr. 
Shairp appear to be very well fitted. But the work which he has chosen 
to do and for which his aptitude is undoubted, is quite important enough 
to bo well and carefullj’ done. The personal character of a people who 
are so near to ns, not by geographical position alone, but by kinsman- 
ship, as the Swedes, ought to be better known in England, and if the 
attractions of Sweden as* a* field for travel were popularized, many 
tourists would he glad to catch a glimpse now and then of the daily 
life of our Scandinavian kinsfolk. It is true that the task which Mr. 
Shairp puts aside as unsuited to bis powers needs very urgently to be 
undertaken by a competent person. The social and political condition 
of the Scandinavian countries should be treated as Mr. Laing treated 
them a generation ago, in works which, though now obsolete in their 
. statistics and in a part of their conclusions, are models in their kind. 

With this serious labour Mr. Shairp, as we have said, does not busy 
^ himself. He gives us instead the surface impressions whicl^ a cul- 
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tured and tasteful mind receives in passing through novel scenes, 
whether of social life or of natural beauty. To suoli a mind Sweden 
presents a strange aspect, yet in many ways not an unpleasing one. 
Though nearer than some other lands much frequented by modem 
tourists, the Scandinavian kingdom lies even less in the beaten track 
than Russia. Probably the superior attractions of Norway for lovers 
of the picturesque prevent the sister country from getting its fair share 
of admiration. In Mr. Shairp at least Sweden docs not find a cold- 
hearted pilgrim. Stockholm he speaks of as the most glorious town 
of Northern Europe,” and his enthusiastic description of tlie city as 
he left it at sunset is well worth reading. The coast tfccncry pleased 
him equally, and throughout Mr. Shairp seems to have done his 
northward pilgrimage in a contented and joyful spirit. Perhaps 
this may be accounted for by the fact tiiat the fare, both in the inns 
and on board the steamers, was at once cheap and excellent. The wines 
were dear and bad, but the taste of a true Swede does not lead him to 
wine-drinking. All day long spirits arc tippled, and it is somewhat 
horrifying to learn that tliough we are not the most temperate people 
under the sun, the average Swede drinks just eight times as much 
spirits as the average Englishman. In Nc tlicru Sweden and in Lap- 
land the days without night, the purity of tlie air, and the simplicity 
of the people charmed our author. But in the latter country he, like 
other travellers, di.scovercd that it was necessary to rough it. The 
substantial fare and comfortable accommodation of the Swedish inns 
gave place to bad food, and not always plenty even of that, with other 
disagreeables of which the less said the better. Still, Mr. Shairp, 
telling the truth and the whole truth fearlessly, does »ot despair of 
tempting others to do as he has done. It should be added that he 
appends to his book a table of expenses, which will be found useful by 
any bold enough to imitate him in his journey ’** Up in the North.” 

Mr. G. W. Rusden, in, an ably written historical preface, which 
claims for Pitt the glory of being the true founder of the English 
Colonies in Australia, dedicates to Mr. Anthony Trollope a pamplilet 
on “ The Discovery, Survey, and Settlement of Port Phillip,” telling 
a story of perseverance and daring of which Englishmen and Colonists 
may alike be proud. We iu the muthe)' , /country know too little of 
the history of our daughter nations, though their struggle ought to 
be enrolled in the most shining pages of the annals of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

The pressure of each day’s business and fresh excitement may well 
be in danger of hiding from us the importance and interest of the visit 
paid to this country by an embassy consisting of the foremost states- 
men and politicians of Japan, and heralding one to be paid by the 
Emperor himself to this and other countries. Foreign guests are so 
little rare and so little thought about among us, that Mr. Lamnan*^ 
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does tfs, as well as llic Japanese, good service by the publication of the 
volume before us. The first part of it consists of an account the 
visit of the same embassy to America, and, in the* verbatim reports of 
the speeches made on various occasions, contains sketches of the recent 
history of Japan, which are of the highest interest. A few years ago 
the jjresent Jlmperor, aided by men who are now working under liim, 
overthrew the usurping Tycoon, and inaugurated a new system of 
politics and of social and international relations. The chief ambassador 
says, in retrospect of these years : ‘‘ Although our improvement has 
been rapid in material civilization, the mental improvement of our 
people has been far greater.** The people knew no freedom or liberty 
of thought, but they IcanieJ their rightliil privileges, and, though for 
a short time civil war ensued, the Jhihnios surrendered all their 
privileges, and “within a year a feudal s^’stem, firmly established 
many c(?nturies ago, has been completely abolished without firing a 
gun or shedding a drop of blood.” One of the first steps towards 
improvement was to begin to educate Jai)Jincso women, both by 
improved methods at home and by sending some to America. Rail- 
ways, telegraphs, street-railways, docks, lighthouses, and the recon- 
struction of the army and navy, all speak for the ctibrts Japan is 
making to equal the nations which have had so great a start in the 
race ol civilization. “ Hundreds of the young nobility of Japan are 
being educated in their own country and in Europe.*’ “ Private 
schools aro numerous throughout the empire, condueted hy foreigners.” 
“ The Governmonti schools at Yeddo contain about IGOO pupils, 
studying ioroign languages.” “ During the last four years nearly one 
thousand young men of intelligence and ability have been sent abroad 
to study tlic languages, laws, habits, manufactures, methods of govern- 
ment, and all other matters appertaining to western civilization, the 
greater part of which is io bo introduced into Japan.” Marriages are 
now legal between class and class, and all the specific privileges of the 
nobles have been abrogated. Tiie ancient penalties for professing or 
even listening to the teaching of foreign religions have been largely 
done away with, at the same time that Government support is no 
longer accorded to Buddhism, and the Buddhist priests have been 
ofiicially advised to enlist doldiers. It is rumoured tliat after this 
year no obstructions will be placed in tho way of any variety of 
religious profession or teaebing. The second portion of Mr. Lamnan’s 
volume consists of papers written by Japanese students in America, 
and collected by Mr. Mori, a young Japanese gentleman, Charge 
(t' Affaires in V» ashington, to whom the students commonly look as 
their protector and adviser. These papers are interesting in two ways, 
^otne of them describe with great simplicity points of Japanese 
customs or history, and the rest show the impression produced by the 
forms of social life and of Ohristianity by which the young men are 
Burrouttded in America. One on the education of boys and girls 
togetlr^ is particularly uoticeabJe. The larger half of the book comes 
appai-enily from the pen of Mr, Mori, and is written for the informa- 
tion, with respect to American aifairs,of those Japanese who have not 
visited America. In a senuble introduction he reminds his country* 
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men that they Have been somewhat fascinated by what the}* have 
seen of the American government and institutious, and it is of the 
utmost importimee that they should well consider the subject in all 
its bearings before adopting any of its features into their own form of 
government. The evils resulting from the misuse of freedom in 
America are among the most difficult to correct or reform.^ . . . • 
A prosperous, happy, and permanent liepiiblican government can only 
be secured when the people who live under it are virtuous and vvoll- 
educated.” Others thau Japanese will, however, look with interest to 
see what Mr. Mori, who, with a Japanese childhood, Euglish educa- 
tion, and American residence, must bo ikirly unprejudiced, lias to say 
on the official and political, commercial, religious, educational, literary, 
artistic and scientific, city, mining, frontier, factory, judicial, military, 
naval, and artisan life and institutions of the great Republic. 

The histonan of the future will have no reason to complain of 
scanty materials when he comes to deal with the war of 1870 ; for 
the crop of memoires your sevvir^ ‘‘ reminiscences,” ‘‘ experiences,” and 
so forth, has been inconveniently t^xuberaut, and is still growing. 
Among many more or less valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of this tremendous international crisis we must expect to meet with 
some worthless books, and in this class we must place Mr. Furley’s 
‘‘Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.”®^ No doubt 
Mr. Eurley’s position as the representative in France during the war 
of the British National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded, and 
subsequently to the armistice as Chairman of the Paris branch of the 
Seed Fund Committee, gave him an opportunity of seeing the actual 
horrors and the immediate results of the conflict more^closely and 
nakedly than even those able journalists who were gcuerully attracted 
hy the splendid and sublime side of war. But Mr. Furloy neither 
possesses the literary skill required to present in an attractive form 
the record of his experiences, nor has he the good sense to sub- 
ordinate himself to his subject. With painful minuteness he describes 
every step of bis journeyings, but the omnipresent comes between 
us and a clear view of his whole experience. In fact, Mr, Furley's 
particularity and his egotism become ineiiably wearisome before we 
reach tire end of his first volume; while, iurthe second, which professes 
to chronicle the rise and fall of the Commune, these uninviting 
characteristics are seasoned with the bittci^est prt^udicc against the 
revolutionary -party. Without attempting to extenuate the crimes 
which were perpetrated in the name of the Coniniuno of Paris, im- 
partial history will be compelled hereafter to confess that among the 
men who rose against the reactionist Assembly at Versailles were 
many inspired by the purest motives and the noblest ideas. To 
lump them altogether in exultant and almost brutal denunoiation, 
as Mr. FurJey does, can serve no cause whatever, nor, though the fashion 
may be appreciate by readers v^bo account everything Bepublicmi 
utterly abominable, will candid men agree to brand as “ cowards” the 
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few leaders of the Comtnnne, who, in the terrible days of May, suc- 
ceeded in escaping the tender mercies of the Marquis de Gallifet and 
the other Versaillist heroes, and in finding a refuge, as so many royal, 
imperial, and noble fugitives have found before, on English soil. It 
would be unfair not to add that in Mr. Turley’s description of Paris 
under the/Gonimune, some scanty scraps of historical worth may be 
gathered by the diligent, and if they can be authenticated from 
other sources, may be used hereafter by the annalist of that fearful 
cataclysm ; but it is weary w’ork trying to sift the few grains of 
wheat out of the bushels of dusty and dreary chaff. 

We have mteh pleasure in calling attention to a German Encyclo- 
psedia, which has many claims to recommend it, in preference to the 
few competing English ones. The “ Allgemeine Beal Encyclopadie”” 
has been in course of publication for sonic years, and the separate 
volumes have already run through several editions. The contributors 
are numerous and varied, including eminent professors in the univer- 
sities. The subjects treated exhaust, apparently, the whole realm of 
knowledge, and the treatment is scientific and thorough. On referring 
to the topic “ England,” and more especially “ English Literature,” 
we find a tolerably, though not precisely, accurate account of the rise 
of the existing quarterly reviews, including that of the Westminster 
Itevicw. In 1809 there arose out of the impulse given by Sir W. 
Scott, the Quarterly Iteview^ as the organ of the Tory party, and in 
1824, the Westminster Jteview, which the renowned Bentham esta- 
blished as the organ of the Kadicals. This same Bentham, an Utilita- 
rian through and through, was the first of the fearless Bcibrmcrs who 
opened the jvith of progress in legislation, and of freedom in the 
State.” 


SCIENCE. 

P BOFESSOK WITTSTEIN’S systematic course of Mathematics" 
is a i'air specimen of a class of students’ text-books whiuh has almost 
innumerable repn^sentutives in France and Germany, but scarcely any 
in this country, where ceri^ain ** standard works” are allowed to pass 
from generation to generation. On the Continent almost every com- 
petent toucher writes hi^-own text-book ; he infuses into the work his 
own individuality, and embodies in it generally a vast amount of edu- 
cational ex{>crieiice. No wonder that an intellectual conipetition of this 
kind has produced many insignificaut publications ; but, on the other 
hand, the superiority of Continental, especially German, text-books on 
various branches of science must be referred to that fertility, and also 
to the enterprising spirit of their publishers. Professor Wittstein’s 
work is well worth careful attention. The whole is divided into six 
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parts, forming three volumes ; only five parts are before us, the sixth 
and last, on the geometiy of the conic section^ has not yet appeared. 
The general plan of the work is to give not more nor less of the prin- 
cipal facts and applications of elementary mathematics than is really 
wanted by the majority of students ; no superfluous introduction of 
mathematical niceties and artifices is therefore to be found^ which the 
author justly thinks are required only by a few mature mathema- 
ticians who find food for their development elsewhere. The soundness 
of Professor Wittstein’s experience in mathematical teaching is, how- 
ever, particularly manifested in conveying throughout the whole book 
all information in such a manner to the student that he immediately 
sees the pos.sibility of applying the scientific facts to some practical 
occurrences of every-day life. It is of course not difficult to proceed 
on the same plan in various portions of plane and solid geometry and 
trigonometry ; but the manner in which the author has shown how 
even the results of the elementary portions of higher analysis may be 
rendered immediately useful in the solution of a variety of practical 
questiotis, has struck us as most admirable, and strongly to be recom- 
mended for imitation. The proofs are in many cases much better 
than those usually found in our own text-books, lake as an example 
the formula for the sum of an infinite number of terms in geometrical 
progression in which the common ratio is less than unity (part i. 
page lOJj), in which, instead of the usual — for the l>eginner — often ob- , 
scure statements and algebraical transformations of our text-books, the 
infinite series is simply multiplied by the ratio, in the same manner 
in which the formula for a finite sum is found, and by subtraction the 
formula results at once, while the method conveys at once^ clear notion 
of the nature of an infinite series. Tlio geometrical proofs are always 
preceded by a condensed statement of the facts which form the suppo- 
sition on which a theorem rests, and the conclusion to which the 
demonstration leads. We doubt very much \vhether this is an im- 
provement in any geometrical text-book, nor do we think it altogether 
a good educational plan to place the enunciations of facts in algebra 
at the head of the dernonstration.s, in the time-honoured but scarcely 
commendable maimer of Euclid. 

The “ Life of ilichard Trevithick,”* by ^r, Francis Trevithick, is a 
genuine contribution to the history of scientific progress. The exten- 
sion oC the use of steam-engines owes undoubtedly very much to the 
extraordinary energy and the many-sided abilities of Itichard Trevithick; 
the overflow of his practical designs has, however, rendered the task 
which the author has undertaken somewhat difficult The thread of 
the story does not run on with the usual smoothness of biographies 
undertaken in a spirit of veneration for the object of the biographer. 
Tile technicalities to be detailed in relating the progress of the steam- 
oDgiiio are so dissimilar to the events in a man’s life, that very natu- 
rally breaks occur in the whole which may appear discordant to many 
readers. On the other hand, those truly interested in the author’s 
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thore scientific explorations will find in the work a mine of study and 
information. In fact, the history of the life of the man has been made 
subservient to that of the steam-engine. The work, true to this plan, 
does not begin with the early days of Eichard Trevithick, but with a 
description and history of early Cornish engines, the life of the ^der 
Trcvithiclf, and a short sketch of the labours of Smeaton and Watt, 
preceding those of the author’s hero. This is the really philosophical 
procedure of the historian. In this manner the biographer of the first 
Napoleon begins with a general sketch of the political and social state 
of Europe, before he leads the man himself upon the stage which 
he has showh to be well prepared for the labours of a particulai* 
intellectual organization. The labours of Trevithick are sketched 
throughout, analysed, and followed up in their further bearings with 
the most faithful minuteness, extending, in the first volume before us, 
up to about the year 1815. We cannot but think that even to the 
most experienced in the history of science the work will be a source 
of surprises, bearing in every chapter numerous proofs of how little is 
usually known of the history of improvements, inventions, and appli- 
cations of old scientific truths which arc of daily use ; and it is un- 
doubtedly a special merit of Mr. Trevithick’s book that he has kept 
himself strictly aloof from personal cri^cism, and has allowed the facts, 
with their documentary evidence, to speak for themselves. The work 
is throughout illustrated in a manner highly creditable to the pub- 
lishers. 

We have already a very extensive literature on spectrum-analysis, 
but very few attempts have hitherto been made to give a clear and 
succinct ac<wunt of the other branch of physics which has been 
created during the past quarter of the century — viz., the mechanical 
theory of beat.® The works w'hich treat on the subject are usually 
surrounded with a cloiid of mathematical difficulties penetrable only 
by those who have devoted long years of study to the higher func- 
tional calculus: the works by Clausius, Zeuner, Briot, and others, 
will, in spite of their intrinsic excellence, be quite unintelligible to the 
majority of those wlio are in the best position to add by practical 
labours to the further investigation and extension of the theenry. 
The work by M. Eiintgcn therefore most welcome. It gives, in the 
first place, a brief but very clear statement of the principles of the 
dynamical theory of heHt,«'a short history of their discovery, with a 
description of the more important experiments by which the laws have 
been established and the mechanical equivalent determined. The 
author desires principally to enable engineers, in all teclmioal applica* 
tions of the principlss of the theory, to become acquainted with the 
methods of calculating the results to he expected from the performance 
of various machines. Hexice he discusses iii detail-— alter completing 
the theoretico-physical portion, and expressing the final facts result- . 
iug from it in as simple formulas as possible— various well-known air 
and gas machines, especially those of Ericson, Unger, Laubereau, 

^ IMc Grundlehrea der meohaniseben Warmetheorie.** Von Bobert Bdatgs 
Brster Tbeil. Jeua ; Hennanu CostcDoble. 1871. 
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Lehmann, Lenoir, and Hagon. In order to facilitate still more the 
application of the formulae for the non- mathematical readier, the work 
contains very numerous problems and questions, which are worked out 
in figures, with special reference to each kind of hot-air engine de- 
scribed. 

M. Helmert’s* work on the method of least squareS| has a very 
practical, but in our opinion rather one-sided, aim. The application of 
the method to geodetic observations has received too much attention 
already, and the existing treatises fulfil all practical wants in this 
direction. Very few of the writers on the subject scorn to have ever 
thought of the requirements of the physicist, although the extraor- 
dinary extension of observation in modern physics involves continually 
the deduction of values from long and often discordant aeries, in vvliicli 
cases the observer has to go himself through the difticiilties which he 
sees continually smoothenod for the geodetic observer. It must, how- 
ever, be conceded to M. Helmert that his work is not only thoroughly 
complete and methodic, but much more iutelligihle than many other 
works of great pretension which are usually studied on the subject. 
The demonstrations arc clear and, especially in the first portions, 
thoroughly well explained ; nor docs the author claim from the reader 
au acquaintance with the theory of determinants, a great advantage 
to those who work practically hut have not the time to study this 
more modern branch of analysis. The difference between real and plau- , 
sible errors is well maintained throughout, and on the investigation 
into the most plausible errors more stress is laid than usually in text- 
books on the subject. The great merit of this work lies, however, in its 
numerical examples, which are exceedingly numerous, and,»vcll-selected ; 
after a careful perusal of most of them we may state it as our con- 
viction that hardly a case can arise in which the worker in this special 
branch can bo at a loss for information on the particular method to be 
pursued in his special ease. As an addition, the author shows also the 
application of the method to the purposes of interpolation, and ho 
thus strikingly points out the considerable difiereiice in the meaning 
of the results obtained by two applications of the method of least 
squares. 

Professor Wolfers^ has published a German translation of Newton’s 
“ Principia,” with notes and explanations. We have coiniiared a 
great portion of the German text with the original, and find it a faithful 
and clear translation, but unfortunately it is disfigured by exceedingly 
numerous typographical errors, of which not one is indicated at the 
end of the book, as is usually the case. We pity the German student 
who reads Professor Wolfers* translation, and has no access to the 
original. The translator has introduced an improvement in assigning 
consecutive numbers to the theorems ; they may be thus easily qtioted 
wh<ire they -are alluded to. Tlie notes are much inferior to those found 

'*l>te Auagleiohangsreobming oaoh der Kathode der Kleinsten Qoadnta,'* 
Von F. Helmert. Leipzig : B. 6. Teubner. Lcuidon : Nutt. 1872. 

^ ** dir Inuo Newton's Maitieiaatasche Pnticipifn der NattfcMim*'* HeisnBge!^ 
geben von Prof. Hr. J. Pb. Wolfers. Beiiin : OpjNnbaam. 1872. ] 
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in many Englif<h editions of the “ Principia.” If we take them as a 
whole and compare them with what has been done colleotiveljr in this 
country for the elucidation of Sir Isaac Newton’s great work, 
although in many instances they possess real merit, we cannot but re- 
gret that Professor Wolfers should not have paid more attention to 
the English editions, and embodied in his book many of the valuable 
notes and Additions contained in them. 

Professor Wolf’s* Manual of Mathematics, Physics, &c., has reached 
the second part of volume ii. This part gives principaUy an outline 
of celestial mechanics, and of the physical constitution of the sun. Wo 
have already on a previous occasion pointed out the radical error com- 
mitted by the author in filling the greater part of his work with nearly 
useless biographical sketches of all the thousands of men who have at 
various times “ done something” in science. These sketches are given 
at the expense of real information which the man of science justly 
expects to find in the work. In the present part the physical consti- 
tution of the sun is treated on a single page, but the anecdotic and 
biograjihical statements, which convey a kind of further critical but 
certainly very meagre information upon the subject, fill no less than 
seven times that space. We cannot help thinking that Professor Wolf 
must be under a thorough misappreheesion as to whut students are in 
the habit of expecting in a manual” of any branch of science. 

Mr. Croll’s pamphlet ' on molecular motion is one of those theo- 
retical speculations which are neither supported by any evidence of an 
experimental kind, nor based upon any observed facts of a special 
nature calculated to prove the probability of the particular theory 
promulgated^. The theory docs not proceed in total opposition to 
ascertained facts, and that is its whole merit. But what if Mr. 
Oroll’s views are the whole truth ? We^ are then quite as far as we 
were before Mr. Croll enlightened us. 

In wholesome contrast with Mr. CroH’a pamphlet, externally and 
internally, stands a stout volume published by Mr. Archer,* the 
Registrar-General of the Colony of Victoria in Australia, giving ab- 
stracts of spccificatious of patents applied for from 1857 to 18G6. 
This volume refers exclusively to the working of metals, and is 
evidence of the vast amount of intellectual activity directed in the 
colony to the extraction of its mineral wealth. The appearance of the 
volume and the character, of the illustrations compare very favour- 
ably with similar publications in this country. 

The works of early man have never before been presented to mo- 
dern readers under such gracious guise as in Mr, Evans’ " Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Britain.”* Mr. Evans’ book, though 

^ **HaDdbuch der Matheoiatik, Physik, Geodiisie, und Astronomie.’* Von J>r. 
Rudolf Wolf. Ziirich : Friediieh Schultliess. 

^ What Determines Moleoalar Motion ?— The Fundamental Problem of Nature,” 
By James Croll. London : Taylor and Francis. 1872. 

‘'Abstracts of S|)ecificationa of PateoU Metals, Part I.” By Wilfiam 
Henry Archer, Registrar-General of Victoria. Melbourne : John Ferrers, Gk>v«rik-. 
inent Printer. 1672. f 

* '*Tbe Ancient Stone Implenienis, Weapons and OmameniB of Great' 
Britidn.” By John Evans, F.R.S., F.3 A., &c. 8vo. London: Longmans, 

, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 2872 f 
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fonning a nogle Tolume, exceeds in size wbat is usually called a ma- 
nual, netwithstanding that it is a condensed and admirable summary 
of the whole subject. The very large number of woodcuts scattered 
through the text much increase its value for reference. They are so 
beautifully executed that others, beside anthropologists, may procure 
the work for their sake alone. In the choice of his matei|^s, drawn 
from varied and extensive sources, the author shows both industry and 
skill. He begins with the description of implements the newest in date, 
proceeding gradually backward in time, until finally ho arrives at the 
rude weapons which mark the dawn of the Falieolithic Period. What<< 
ever may be thought of employing this reversed order iii sotting forth 
the whole history of our globe, as Sir Charles Lyell has done in his 
elementary works, there cannot be a doubt that Mr. Evans is right in 
thus treating the more limited period within his range. Not only by 
this method do we proceed from the better known to the less known, but 
the contrary procedure involves the difficulty of an uncertain starting 
point. The beginning of the ancient Stone Period is dubious, since, 
as our author well hints, implements older than any yet seen may be 
discovered. The frauds practised in the simulation of ancient imple- 
ments, and the modes of detecting them, are noticed. By the use of 
a second and smaller type, Mr. Evans is erablcd to give all required 
details, while his book at the same time is not rendered unsuitable to 
general readers. He succeeds also in^cxplaining the larger views to 
which his researches point, more especially in his concluding chapter 
on the ** antiquity of the river drift.” We cite one passage 

Who, for instance, standing on the edge of the lofty cliff at«Bournemouib, 
and gazing over the wide expanse of waters between the present shore and a 
line conncctiiig the Needles on the one hand, and the Bailed Down Foreland 
on the other, can fully comprehend how immensely remote is the epoch when 
what is DOW that vast bay was high and dry land, and a long ran^ of chalk 
downs, 600 feet above the sea, bounded the horizon on the south P And yet 
this must have been the sight that met the eyes of lliose primeval men who 
frequented the bonks of that ancient rivor, which buried iheir handiworks in 
gravelB that now cap the cliffs, and of the course of which so strange but in- 
aubitable a memorim subsists in what has now become the Solent Sea. 

** Or, again, taking our stand on the high-terraces at Ealing, or Acton, or 
Highbury, and looking over the broad valley four miles in width, with the 
river flowing through it at a depth of about 100 fegt below its former bed, in 
wMch, beneath our feet, are rehes of human art deposited at the same time as 
the gravels ; which of us can picture to himself the lapse of time represented 
by the excavation of a valley on such a scale, by a river greater, perhaps, in 
volume than the Thames, but still draining only the same tract of country. 

** But when we remember that the traditions of the mighty and historic city 
now extending across the valley do not carry us bi^ even to the close of 
that period of many centuries when a bronze-using people occupied this 
island when we in mind that beyond that period lies another of pro- 
bably far lo^r duration, when our barbaric predecessors sometimes polished 
their stone implements, but were stiU unacquainted with the use of metpIUe 
tools when, to the historic, bronze, and neolithic ages we mentally add that 
long seAes of yean, which moat have been roquiied for the old ranna, with 
the mamiBOth and rhinoceros, and other to us atxaage and unaceustonMNi 
forms, to be supphmtod by a group of animals more dosdly rosemhliiig tbiMe 
[VoL XCVm. No. CXCl V.3-*Nkw Seub^, VoL XLU. No« XI. L L 
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of the present day ; and wheo» xeineiobertnff all this, we lealiae tiie fact that ail 

vast periods of years have iatervenea since the completion of t^e e^toa* 
vation of the valley, and the close of the Falmolithic Ferkia, tiie mind is almost 
lost in amazement at the vista of antiquity displayed.” 

The whole of this chapter is interesting. We concede to Mr. Evans 
tbo merit pf having produced the most complete, the most reliable, 
and incoiqparably the best illustrated account of human art during 
the Stone Ages which has yet appeared. 

While Mr. Evans treats, almost exhaustively, a single group of an^ 
thropological facts, anthropology from the mental side, in all its bear- 
ings, is the subject of Herr Hadenhausen’s “ Isis — Man and the Uni- 
verse,”'® the second edition of which is now completed. There is 
scaredy a problem in human science, regarded from its most compre- 
hensive point of view, upon which the accomplished author does not 
touch. He discusses the psychological history of man, his progress in 
morals and social relations, and the genesis and growth of religious 
beliefs. ]3y diligently reflecting on what seems most worthy of note 
in the present and past states of mankind, Herr lladenhausen seeks 
to construct a philosophy of the future. If he fail where no one has 
hitherto achieved success, he must still be allowed the praise of des- 
canting on the loftiest themes with much calmness, patience, and pre- 
cision. His work, regard being had to its moderate price, and the 
..large amount of information Concisely expressed, which it contains, is 
well deserving the attention of our readers. 

HerrBadenhausen’s Isis is often quoted approvingly by Dr.Biicliner,” 
who has been engaged, contemporaneously with Mr. Darwin, in writing 
a treatise on«the origin of man. 8uch is the absorbing interest of this 
subject that few will not ask, which of these two men of science has suc- 
ceeacd in setting it forth ^ith most profit and satisfaction to his readers P 
Our verdict, on both counts, must be given unreservedly in Mr. Darwin’s 
favour. Dr. Buchner is well informed, and certainly displays much 
skill in passing under review the details which would encumber a 
feebler writer. He has a readable style and other qualities which 
quite account for his popularity ; nor can it be denied that he is pre- 
pared on all occasions to vindicate the necessity of using what he be- 
lieves to be the one truo method of scientific research. But he cannot 
think profoundly — a fault of which, in spite of his ambition, we shotdd 
not now accuse him, were it not that he often wantonly disregards the 
opinions of others. He is not, like Mr. Darwin, a geni^ writer ; he 
wants his sympathy and originality. Nor has he the gifb of fairness 
from its intellectual side, the power of imagining how his subject looks 
to those regarding it from points of view other than his own. In 
their account of man’s bodily structiure, affinities, and genealogy, there 

«*lski<^Der Mensoh nnddie Welt** Von C. lUdenhaiuen, Zweifce 
H^h-band, VIL-VIII. Post 8vo. Hamboig: Otto Meissner. 1872, 

u ** Man in the Fset, Present, and Fatnre.’* A Pop^r Aooonnt tbeBesiMAt 
of Beoent Scientific lUmrch as regards the Origb, Position, and Ptespsots 
theHvman Baoe, .From the German of Dr. L. Bfichiier, by W, S. Dallas, 
fiva London : Ariier and Co. 1872. 
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is little to choose between Dr. BUohner and Mr. Darwin^ since both 
draw*largely on the published opinions of Professors Huxley and 
Ernst Haeckel. The advantages of sfcyle and method are with the 
English writer. On the far more difficult subject of the causes of 
man’s origin and the theory of his descent, that is, (1) the true 
nature of the differences between him and animals, and ,(2) the laws, 
acting in concert or opposition, under which his evolution has taken 
place— Dr. Buchner has little or nothing to say, except wnat he might 
have gleaned from Mr. Darwin’s earlier speculations. In consequence, 
Dr. Buchner leaves this part of the subject very much as it was before 
the “ Descent of Man’* was written. Ilis view of the races of man is 
not only defective, but at variance with that of Mr. Darwin. The 
latter admits crossing as a possible factor of races, assigning little value 
to the direct action of the outward conditlous of life. Not so Dr. 
BUchnei*, who thus finds himself involved in contradictions. 

** Alterations of climate, change of dwelling-place or of external circum- 
stances generally alter races, although never to such a degree as to make 
them quite unrecognisable ; for a new race is never a simple product, but 
always a result of freo causes — one represented by the primUioe race^ and the 
other by the nature qftAe inediunu Ilcnce two aiffcrent races ^for example, 
the Aryan and the ISemiiic) may both be ' ?ry much altered tn a foreign 
climate, and yet never becoiuc oue and tbe same race. Overlooking this im- 
portant point gave rise to many iniscoffteptions and false opinions in 
old controversy on the unity or plurality of the human species. Moreover, 
some races cau thrive very well, even in foreign climates, and propagate their 
peculiarities: for instance, the Jews, the Canadians, the Ncw-Holknder&, 
the European inhabitants of the Cape of Good Uopc, &:c.” ^ 

Dr. Buchner is a polygenist, and quite misses the doctrine of sexual 
selection, so powerfully put forward by Mr. Darwin. Not content 
with discussing man’s present condition and origin, Dr. Buchner 
enters upon the question of his future. Into this ultra-scientific field 
we cannot follow him. Mr. Darwin devotes about a page to such 
speculations. Dr. BUchner’b third boction, entitled, ** Whero tore wc 
going?” is the largest division of his work. It coiirists of a series 
of essays on Idealism, Matcnalisrn, P]n]oso))hy, Keligion, Morals, 
Marriage, Woman, Education, the Family, Labourers and Labour, 
Capital, Society, Nationalities, Government, and things in general. 
(We cite these items backwards, to rexidel’ their mutual connexion 
more intelligible.) Lastly, an appendix of Notes, Explanations, and 
Additions” contains a large amount of interesting matter. The authw 
is fortunate in his translator, Mr. Dallas, who does full justice to his 
meaning, while he disclaims accepting many of Dr. Buchner’s ortidf 
and extreme opinions. 

Dr. Buchner has a Jong note on Mr. Huxley’s opposition to ma^ 
terialisin, which ill accords with his own one-sided view of the subject. 
On the other hand, Air. Stirling,” in a new edition of his pamjmlet, 

As Bi^ards Protoplasm.” By James Hotchioson StiiUiig. auA 

ULD., Bdin. New and Improved Edition, Completed by Addihon of Part XL, 
in Beferefice to Mr. Huxley’s Second Issao, and of Prefitoo, in reply to Mr. HukUy 
in "Teast” 6vo. London : Longmaits, Green, and Co. 1872. 
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“ As Regards Protoplasm,” again attacks Mr. Hnzl^^ not onlj^ for 
being de facto a materialist, but also for misconceiving v^bat hi8<moral 
consciousness tells him in this connexion. Thus far Mr. Stirliiig.— - 
Biant insi^pifns. There is, however, ho want of polemical vigour, 
comlined with much learning and misplaced in^nuity, throt^hout 
his essay. Yet it is not worthy of serious notice. For while the 
true nature of protoplasm is a matter of the highest scientific iinpor- 
tanoe, the eitors in reference thereto which have clouded Mr. Stirling's 
mind can interest no one. Mr. Huxley is a philosoj)her, not a sophist, 
and may well abandon this controversy. A materialist in his thorough- 
going tenaciousfiess of facts, he is a spiritualist in not shutting his 
eyes to whatever lies beyond them. He knows too much to measure 
his own mind against the possibilities of nature. 

Nor is Mr. Stirling the only writer on protoplasm and cognate 
matters with whom Mr. Huxley finds himself at issue. Like M. 
Milne Edwards in France, our great English biologist has had occa- 
sion, not long since, to review the history and indicate the present 
state of our knowledge of the vexed question of spontaneous generation. 
About the same time Dr. Bastian sought to re-habilitate the doctrine 
exposed by Itedi, and wdth this intention devised a number of fresh 
exponments and renewed speculations. 'Those ho has since extended, 
reproducing the whole in a treatise entitled, “The Beginnings of 
.Life.'”’’ I>r. Bastian has takcii>nuch pains with his subject, but his 
work bears evident traces of having been prepared in haste, amid 
many interruptions. It contains several repetitions, redundancies, in- 
accuracies, typographical eiTors, and quotations from second-hand 
sources. Dr. Bastian introduces several new terms. His book, we 
are sure, will largely be read, regard being had to the very interesting 
nature of the matter at issue, which deserves a lengthened discussion 
wholly impossible withih our current limits. It is plain that there 
are live verbally possible modes in which living beings may originate, 
apart from the one made known to us from observation as the ordi- 
nary mode of the evolution of individual organisms. (For the various 
modes of asexual, as contrasted with sexual generation, which have 
been defined, are but so many stages in one continuous process of 
rejuvcncscenoe.) These fiv^ modes are — (1) The appearance, 
of organisms without diminution of the surrounding stores of in- 
organic matter. This corresponds to special creation in its usual 
sense. (2) The appearance of organisms where inorganic, but not 
organic, matter exists (orchebiosis of Bastian.) The inorganic matter, 
of course, must contain the ultimate, and, perhaps, some of the proxi- 
mate constituents necessary to constitute the bodies of organisms, and 
might, therefore, require to be distinguished from other kinds of in- 
organic matter by a specially devised name. (3) The appearance of 
organisms in decomposing organic matter wholly belonging to organ-* 

, la «xbe Beginnings of Life: being some Account of the Nature, liiMes of 
Origin, and Transformations of Lower Organisms.^* By B. Charlton Bastian, 
M.A., F.B.S. In Two Volumes, Post 8vo. With Numerous Illustrations. 
London: Macrailbm ond Co. 1872. 
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isms diveM from those to which it gives rise ; the amount and kind 
of div^rsdtj must in each case be stated. (4) The prodaotion of organ* 
isms by the aggregation of others hitherto discrete. (5) The production 
of organisms by the transformation of others, dissimilar to those which 
are known to be related to them in the usual course of evolution. The 
last three are the various modes of heterogenesis, and n|ight indeed 
be so expressed as to suggest the possibility of intermedia^ or critical 
cases, scarcely distinguishing them from genesis proper. I)r. Bastian 
admits all of these modes except the first. In considering the possi- 
bility of archebiosis, we must bear in mind — (1) TJhe necessity of 
cleanliness in its fullest physico-chemical signification. (2) The doc- 
trine of latent life and the panspermic hypothesis, according to which 
cognisable germs, ready to undergo development under favourable 
circumstances, exist in most media. (3) The imperfections of the 
best microscopes, suggesting the possible existence of still more minute 
germs. (4) The range of temperature within which organisms can 
live. (5) The production by our experiments of altered conditions, 
so that the organisms are not really exposed to the influence of the 
high temperature which surrounds them. Dr. Bastian is alive to 
some of these sources of clifiiculty, but not to others* His experiments 
must be repeated. His deefarations ou the frequent occurrence of 
synthetic heterogenesis are wildly ma^. The wish is often father to 
the thought, and Dr. Bastian admits very willingly what would have 
staggered the faith of other investigators. Our knowledge of the 
uniformity of nature makes us slow to believe that the same organism 
should originate in twp wholly different ways. We demur to most of 
his conclusions, though wo do not wish to speak lightly t)f what ho has 
long and seriously considered. Yet he ought to liave considered his 
subject still more seriously. He does not seem to realize how startling 
are some of the statements which he makes, and how largo a body of 
evidence will necessarily be required before they can ever be con- 
firmed. 

Dr. Bastiaii’s opinions on the nature of organisms, though not 
supported by many advocates of the derivative hypothesis, militate no 
less strongly against the assumption of^ special creations. Dr. Bre©^* 
endeavours to support this assumption, in opposition to the views of 
Mr. Darwin. But the strength of his convictions is not equalled by 
his knowledge of scientific truths and methods. The doctrine of deri- 
vation, under any form, is repugnant to him, and he objects, therefore, 
not only to Mr. Darwin’s hypothesU, but also to tVie milder views of 
Professor Owen and Mr. Mivart on the same subject. He devotes 
four chapters to a denunciation of** the physico-p83'chical argument*’ 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Darwin’s works on Variation under 
Domestication and the De.scent of Man, he notices at greater len^b. 
Mr. Wallace, Prolcssor Huxley, and Sir Charles Lyeil are then ciulcld. 
to account as “ supportei-s” of Mr. Darwin, while the late M. Plojjrenji 
Professor Agassiz, and Professor Haughton are loudly praised for thmr, 
% , 

^ ** An Exposition of Fsllaoias in the Ilypotheals of Mr. Diunidii.*’ 
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coademnation of Mr. Darwin’s doctrines, copious citations being made 
from, their writings. Dr. Bree does not understand Mr. Darwin, and 
he fails to understand whether others understand him. His book is 
not worthy of detailed criticism. It bears evident traces of having 
been written in haste ; its style is flippant, and in some paragraplu 
weakly senfational. Undue allusion is made to personal topics, nor 
are other modes of bad taste wantix^. Yet if any one were to coll 
from Mr. Jjarwin’s works and the writings of others all the objections 
which appear to stand in the way of his hypothesis, and state these 
objections briefly with the utmost precision, adding any further ob- 
jections which might suggest thomselves, with such references to the 
literature of the subject and critical comments, whether in the way of 
refutation or conflrmation, as seemed necessary, he would confer a 
real benefit on science, which no one would acknowledge more willingly 
than Mr. Darwin himself. 

Could Mr. Darwin’s or any other theory of the descent of organized 
beings attain perfection, a flood of light would thus be thrown on the 
veiy obscure subject of their mutual relations. The older naturalists 
unconsciously pointed towards this conclusion, when they used such 
phrases as natural classification, essential characters and true affinities. 
Ignorance of the nature, that is — ^the genealogy, of the objects classi- 
fied is the mat bar to unity of cLtssification. The diversities of 
sapinion which now perplex the^tudent of systematic biology are felt 
less with plants than with animals. To remove, as far as possible, 
these difficulties, Professor Greene has drawn up three large sheets, 
“ indicating the tribes, sub-orders, orders, and higher groups of the 
animal kingdom,” in short, all divisions above the rank of families.^ 
The tiibes of insects, for want of space, are omitted. The author en- 
deavours to maintain thpse groujis which are thoroughly established, 
while at the same time he has not hesitated to alter the value or 
modify the limits of others, in accordance with the requirements of 
our advanced knowledge. In his choice of names, often no easy matter, 
he has done his best to reconcile the conflicting laws of priority, 
propriety, and notoriety. The exigencies of typography compel him 
to use a linear series, but he has added a Table showing some of the 
affinities of the classes of the' animal kingdom,” in which their names 
ore printed side by side in such a manner as to call to mind the more 
important of their cross relationships. 

Whatever group of living beings we study soon brings us face to 
face with facts the interpretation of which involves questions sugg^t- 
ing more or loss nearly the all-pervading doctrine of natural sdection. 
The struggle for life between men and animals, so far as it concerns 
the former, is seldom noticed, yet we may see it taking place, with 
tmrible directness, in such tropical countries as Hindostau. Wit^ an 
area less than half that of the whole peninsula of India 11,416 persons 
died^from snake-bites in 1869. This, with many other statements 

10 “Xablei of Zoolm, Indicating the Tfibes, Sub*Ordeni, OrdenL and Higlier 
Groups of the Animal Kingdom ; for Students, Xi^urers, and others.** J*. £Mgr 
Greene^ M.D., &c., fIrafasMr of Natnnd fiistoiy in the Queen’s tTnivetsity u 
Ireland. London ; J. and A. ObarchUJ, 2 . 
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worthy of note, may be found in Dr. Fayrer’s Thanatophidia of 
India/’J^ Dr. Fay rer'a book, valuable no leas to the phyaioian than the 
£ool<^t, may be regarded as a special supplement to one aeotion of Dr. 
Gunther’s more comprehensive work on the reptiles of British India. He 
treats of several important detiuls beyond the limits of his predecessor. 
From a medical point of view we can only say that here, as in other 
oases, the better part of valour is discretion, since no remedy for snake- 
bites has yet b^n discovered. There are, however, bo^es in this 
direction. Some of the facts conhrmed or hrst mentioned by the 
author are curious. For example, one cobra’s bite will not affect 
another, though fatal to a non-venomous snake. A p£>isonou3 snake 
may bite without allowing its poison to exude. Boys, as wo might 
expect, are bitten more frequently than young girls ; but the mortality 
is greater with women than with men. The number of species of 
venomous snakes is fortunately small. Of the cobra several distinct 
varieties are known. Numerous coloured plates, taken *^from nature, 
most from life itself,” at the School of Art in Calcutta, represent these 
and the other Thanatophidia described in Dr. Fayrer’s volume. 

Yet, spite of all this eager strife. 

This ceaseless play, the genuine life 
That serves the steadfast h'^urs, 

Is in the grass beneath, that grows 
Unheeded, and the mule repose 
Of sweetly-breathing ftowers.” 

These lines have been recalled to our mind by reading Dr. Forbes 
"Watson’s “ Flowers and Gardens.”” Very touching are the circum- 
stances attending its preparation. We quote his prefaccp in full • 

'* The following papers have been written during a last illnes.^, which has 
often made it impossible to examine the specimens I could have wished. ^ 
the primrose, for example, 1 have only been able to make out satisfactorily 
the drooping aspect of the leaf : how this combines itself with the more njrid 
character in the different stages of the leaf I do not fully understand. For 
the same reason many of the illustrations, especially in the chapters on garden- 
ing, have bemi selected as being the most ready to band, rather than as tlm 
best. In my remarks on gardening, I have no wish at all to disparage the 
modem systems. My aim, chiefly, was to po|nt out the faults of modern 
gardening, because its merits are such as it is impossible to overlook. Lastly, 
m many mstances, my remarks bear more or Jess •reference to the works of 
Roskin, the greatest and best of art-teachers ; but where 1 have consciously 
borrowed from him, 1 have said so. These papers are left in charge of a 
frimid for publication.” 

Two days after he had written these lines Dr. Forbes Watson d^. 
We are here, in some degree, reminded of Linnmus, whose ^ PhiloecN' 
phia Botanica,” the most aeientifle and, as Bousseau felt, the most 

1* M Tbs Thanatophidia of India. Being a description of the Tenonums Snakes 
of the Indian Peninsula, with an Aeooant of the Influence ot ^eiv Ptfleon on Lit* ^ 
and a Scriee of Experiments.’* By J. Faymr, M.D., he. Foflo* Oeloiiied Platoa. « 
Lcsidon: J. inid A. GhurdllB. 1072. 

>7 "Flovrava and GardMia— Notes o» Plant Beauty.^ B|y a Hedicat ktas^^ 
Crown 8vo. London : Stnhan andCo. IflTfl. 
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cimrming of his works, is said to hare been composed during the itv* 
tervah of relief from the attacks of a long and painful znakdjr. « Apart 
from science strictly so called, the influence bf natural oljeots on our 
emotional life offers matter for much contemplation. A more inTiting 
introduction to the study of plant beauty could not be found than 
Dr. Forbes Watson’s legacy. 

Wo belie^^e that botany, rightly pursued, affords the best trmning 
for those c|teriQg on the study of nature, and desirous of cultivating at 
once their powers of thought and observation. Nevertheless, a good 
word may be said for geology, and by none better than Mr. Kingsley. 
Mr. Kingsley attracts us because of his frankness and simplicity, and 
because of the evident improvement which, at successive periods, marks 
his treatment of the same or kindred topics. His ^^Glaucus,” with all 
its shortcomings, was a delightful book, and still higher praise must 
be accorded to his “ Town Geology.”" Here he discoui'ses, in a series 
of lectures, of the soil of the field, the pebbles in the street, the stones 
in the wall, the coal in the fire, the lime in the mortar, and the slates 
on the roof. His last lecture, giving an account of Snowdon and the 
various geological agencies which have contributed to its present struc- 
ture and form, is a highly successful piece of popular scientific writing. ■ 
But the best part of the book is its preface, which is longer than any 
of the lectures, more general in its range, and contains a very noble 
protest hi favour of the claims %£ natural knowledge. 

This is a very remarkable essay " of thirty pages, containing more 
matter for thought than many a volume of three hundred. The au- 
thor’s chief pi^pose is to argue that, on the inexhaustible principle of 
doing all that lies in our power to lessen suffering, wc are not only at 
liberty but bound to permit the deliberate ending of life in those to 
whom life has become hopeless in the future and intolerable in the 
present. Indeed, in the present essay the author confines himself to 
th6 special consideration of the pass to which men may be brought by 
disease, and to the way of relief by means of fatal doses of opium or 
chloroform. But it is pretty clear that the author knows well enough 
that this is but a small department of a greater inquiry into the whole 
morality of suicide, of the j^ower, that is, of choosing life and death 
at our own hands. The present essay is a pilot-balloon, to be fol- 
lowed by the larger undertaking, and we thoroughly agree with the 
epigratnmatic preface of the editor, Mrs. Crawshay, who says that 
there is ** no reason why thought should not be directed to a veiy dif- 
ficult and important subject. No question ever became clearer by no 
one thinking about it — ^indeed, except for religious topics, I never 
heard this plan proposed.” We, who have no small experience of dis- 
ease^ arc disposed to think that almost the whole importance of the 
Emy lies in its wider bearings, and that the number of cases of disease 
* which need such a cutting of the thread are far fewer than may be 
supposed. It must be remembered that to make the ending of life jus- 

**Town Geology.'* By the Rev. Cimrles KiogalOT. F.L.S., F,G.i3., of 
Chester. Crown 8vo. Bondon ; Strsban and Go. 1872. 

^ **Bttihaiiaiiia.** By & D. ‘Williams, Jon. 
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tifiable recovery must be wholly impossible, the patient’s sufferings 
exquisijbely great, and the hopes and pleasures of life wholly out of 
reach. How are there in practice many such cases P All acute dis- 
eases in young persons must of course be excluded, as their recovery can 
rarely or never be called impossible ; organic diseases again in young 
persons, such as aneurism, may ijerchaiuxs in rare cases, be hopeless 
and intolerable, but not often. The undulled sensibility Which shud- 
ders at the pain, generally allows of b 6 much hope and ylcasure be** 
tween the paroxysms as to make life more than tolerable, and indeed 
acceptable. In old persons again, even chronic disease has its turns 
of ebb and flow, so that it is hard to say when relief hai/l)ecome utterl}*^ 
impossible ; while, on the other hand, tho duller sensibilities of uge 
m^e the inevitable mortal end to come gently. Fatal disease, in fact, 
is rarely terrible in so far as bodily pain is concerned, and still more 
rarely a terror without hope of mitigation. How, the wider question 
of the morality of suicide is opposed by many essentially unsound 
arguments, theoreucal and others, which no ivader would expect to find 
in the Westminsier Heview, and which, moreover, are well answered 
in the pamphlet before us. It would have to be argued out on the 
general ground of the bearings which the prevalence of suicide might 
be said to have upon the wellbeing of society. To us the stronger 
arguments would seem to lie in favour of its repression either by law 
or by social opinion. Life to file lo^er-on seems to he a dark an^ 
wretched state to thousands ; and nothing tells more of tho real vigour 
and boldness of the author’s thought than tho power with which he 
realizes and dares to expound the truth which |>rtibses so heavily on all 
thoughtful men — namely, that life as a rule is not a^ happy thing, 
commonly indeed a very miserable thing. Also that in the pursuit of 
truth we seem to be divesting ourselves of all which scorned to explain 
or to gild this misery, so that the progress o'f knowledge is the pro- 
gress of ** disillusionment,” an insight into harder and crueller laws 
as they soem to us, an insight which to many minds, as to Clough, for 
example, made the further contemplation oi the world almost intoler- 
able. If then we reason on from the particular case of painful disease 
to the more general principle in which it is included, and if thus rea- 
soning we recognise the right of each and any to deal to himself death 
or life according to the present apparent balance of individual happiness 
and failure, wc shall have to place *‘ansesthcti(»” in the way of more per- 
sons than we like to think about ; life, it seems to us, W'ill bo cheapened, 
encouragement to physical cowardice may be given, and the para- 
mount duty of lessening the amount of physical suffering in the world** 
may And itself fulfilled by a few persons who calculate that the re- 
moval of sufferers may not only benefit the suflerer, but may also be 
a mutual advantage. 

When two persons arguing on the same subject ai'gue consistently 
from opposite points of view, the result is lik^y to be anything but * 
harmonious,^ Such, it seems to us, have beeu the respective •atti>* 
tudes if lawyers and doctors in aiguing on the legal relations of lunacy,* 

"The M^esl Juritpnidenoe c>f By J. H. BeMbar Browne, Baq. 
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whether such arguments are l^ord in the witness-box or read in the 
study. The medical men are extremely indignant at the nanowness 
of the lawyers, and the lawyers in their turn are no less severe u|^ 
the vagueness of medical testimony. Nor can we altogether side with 
our own profession of medicine in this matter, for wo are bound to 
admit that medical men in discussing the legal relations of insamtj^ 
do often show themselves inaccurate and unpractical. But neither 
party is from blame, and it seems to us that instead of lamenting 
the discrepancy it would be better to recognise the causes of it, and 
thus to dear the way for a reconciliation. The fact is, the two parties 
are aiming at different ends. The doctor makes what he calls a scien^ 
tific definition of insanity, and daims immunity from legal respon- 
sibility for every person who may be included within such definition. 
The lawyer, on the other hand, ought to admit that he does not care 
whether a given person be, scientifically speaking, of disordered mind 
or not, but that he has to decide whether it is desirable in the interests 
of society to make such person, sane or insane, amenable to legal penal- 
ties or disabilities. Scientifically speaking, every criminal who has 
allowed one propensity to gain head at the expense of all other motives 
is so far insane, and the ungovernable imbeciles, so well discussed by 
Mr. Browne, are but extreme cases of such insanity. A perfectly sane 
man is as uncommon as a perfectly healthy man, nor can any fast line 
drawn between sane and infilme. On the other hand, it is the ar- 
rantest nonsense to say that many admitted lunatics are insensible to 
legal sanctions. Of many of them it is as true as of children, and 
no more. All men act from the strongest motive, and if legal 
threats can shown to modify the actions of any person, sane or 
insane, it is for the good of society that such threats should in certain 
measure be held out. To take an extreme case : if it could be shown 
that homicidal maniacs, ‘as a rule, feared the gallows more than they 
loved murder, then, sane or insane, it would be for the good of society 
to see them banged. Tliis is surely the whole answer to the vexed ques- 
tion of ** legal responsibility.” In making these remarks we are led 
away irom Mr. Browne’s volume, which we intended to praise highly. 
It shows a bold attempt to deal more freely with a difiicult question, 
and oue overlaid with heaps* of nonsense ; it is written by a good 
reasonor, and a man of breadth of culture ; nor do we know of any 
book which can compete with it in the same department. 

Nothing is more curious in the history of literature than the chance, 
for so it seems, which plays with the fortunes of books. It is seldom 
perhaps that a worthless book lives long, but how often do excellent 
books pass into oblivion only to be recovered, if recovered at all, by 
some historian of later times. These reflections are prompted by the 
wonder which comes over us as we turn Dr. Boss’s pages,*^ whether 
his hook is fated to live or die. So far as sheer excellence goes, and 
‘ insight into new aspects of things, it deserves anything rather than 
oblivion, ibr it is long since the m^ical press has put forth anything 
<of the same merit as a speculative treatise. We do not hesitakk^tosay 
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that Dr. Bosa's theory, which is the application of Br. Darwin's theory 
of pangenesis in a modified form to the facts of pathology, is, whether 
true or not, at any rate the best, if not the only theory upon which patho- 
logists CMi presently work. It has fewer difficulties and more explaining 
TOwer than any other hypothesis, and comes in well at a time when the 
foremost men of the profession have ibrmallj^ pronounced the ** elimina- 
tion,'* or humoralist hypothesis to be a failure and a snare, i It is im- 
possible for us in our present space to give our readei*s auytning like a 
conception of Dr. Boss's argument ; but we may shortly' say that hia 
thesis is, that the so-called zymotic " diseases arise, not by a mere ad* 
mixture of alien and injurious matter with the blood, iidr again by the 
introduction and development in the body of zoological or botanical 
parasites, but by the grafting of new and different modes of growth 
upon the tissues. In the discussion of this hypothesis, Dr. Boss 
makes excellent use of the results of the best modern speculative 
thought — of the speculative conclusions of Darwin on Pangenesis, of 
the biological reasoning of Spencer — and so on. We venture to think 
that Dr. Boss has felicitously expressed opinions wliich have been 
floating in the minds of many, and which needed a prophet. We are 
pying no idle compliment, nor indeed are we specially congratulating 
Dr. Boss, but rather the whole of the medical profession, when we 
express our belief that sooner or later something like his hypothesis 
will become the basis of modern pathdi9gy. At the same time we d<^ 
congratulate and compliment Dr. Boss very heartily, and we believe ‘ 
that if his admirable chapters had appeared as an address at one of our 
scientific congresses the author would have made a brilliant reputation. 
As it is his book must await readers, and' we can scarcely doubt that 
it will find them. 

The recent alarming increase of fbibies in England has induced Mr. 
Fleming to publish as a monograph"’* on tho disease the materials he 
had collected to form part of a wider treatise. He appears to have 
ccdlected his information from all available sow*ces, English and Con- 
tinental, and has produced a book which, while it contains little ori- 
ginal observation, yet ably represents the present state of knowledge 
on the subject, and is a valuable contribution to tlm English literature 
of the disease* He gives first an interesting sketch of its history, 
from the distinct account of it Aristotle, clown to the most recent epi- 
demics, or, as the author prefers to call them, « unnecessarily it seems to 
us, epizoSties. He agrees with most other writers on the subjeot, that 
rabies has occasionally, though perhaps only ouce in a thousand cases, 
a spontaneous origin. It is difficult otherwise to explain, not only 
certain individual instances, but also its occurrence among such animals 
as wolves, audits occasional sudden outbreaks in regions where it was 
pirevioaidy unknown, and where no foreign importation could be traced# 
as m Peru in 1803. But pf the conditions wliich can produce it, other 


^ I^abies and Hydrophobia, th^r Hlstoiy, Ksttax^ Oou ss s, Sjrmptoms, aitd ^ 
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iiban contagion, we know almost nothing. There is no evidence to 
khow that it is contagious unlw inoculated. Probably all warm** 
blooded animals ai*e susceptible^ The rate of human mortality in 
England has varied, since X886, from 1 in 1862 to 36 in 1866. In 
Prance it is more common, the annual average is 162 ; in Prussia 
about 71. Eecent observation has unfortunately not increased our 
knowledge regarding the outious lyssi’* under the tongue, alleged to 
exist, and Ko contain the virus, during the early period of incubation, 
by Maroefietti in the early part of this century. They may possibly 
have some ci^nexion with the popular delusion about a worm under 
the dog’s ton^e. Mr. Fleming calls especial attention to the cha- 
racter of the early symptoms in the dog. No furor or tendency 
to bite is present, but merely restlessness and perhaps even an increased 
manifestation of affection for its master; such manifestations are, 
however, as dangerous as is the bite of a later stage. In the dog, hydro- 
phobia is never present. The account of the symptoms in other 
animals and man, and of the pathology and treatment, though full, un- 
fortunately adds nothing to our knowledge or resources. In preventive 
measures alone can we hope for success in dealing with the disease. 
The isolation of suspected cases by a sanitary police organization, and 
the enforcement in districts, where th» disease is epidemic, of efficient 
muzzling and the destruction of all stray and useless dogs, are the 
^m^asures chiefly to be relied ofl^ The whole chapter on the prevention 
of the disease is well worthy the careful consideration of our sanitary 
authorities. 

Dr. John Ogle has collected, from various sources, an interesting 
series of facts illustrative of the “ Hereditary Transmission of Struc- 
tural Peculiarities’ in man and animals, and has added some remark- 
able instances which have come under his own observation. Several 
are examples of extensive collateral and vertical diffusion of congenital 
defects. It is conjectured that all such have, in the first instance, 
been acquired. Cases arc narrated in which acquired defects in man 
as well os in animals have been transmitted to the offspring. Such 
transmission being possible, its rarity is a matter for surprise, perhaps 
also for congratulation. Other interesting examples are given of the 
supposed influence of maternal impressions, and of the relation between 
certain reproductive conditions in the lower animals. 

The proper ventilation»of. dwelling-houses is a subject which, stand- 
ing as it does midway between the provinces of public and private 
liiygiene, has received far less systematic attention than its importance 
deserves. How to ventilate a house thoroughly without draughts is 
the great problem of house building ; yet we still ventilate our man- 
sions and our hovels on the same principle. In Health and Com- 
fort in House Building,”** Drs. Drysdale and Hayward describe an 


* 33 On Hereditary Tninsmiiision of Structural PeculUritles.’* By John W. 

0^16^31.1). F.R.O.P. Iteprinied from the British and Foreign Med. Oinr.' 
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** ** Health and Comfort in House Building, or Ventilation with Wan& Air by 
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attempt to dbcover and pnt in force the true principles of ventilation. 
They reject all schemes for immediate ventilation from the open air 
ns inapplicable to the rigours of our climate, and all schemes for single* 
room ventilation as fragmentary and imperfect. Their problem is how- 
to ventilate a house as a whole, with air at a temperature of G5". 
The first point in their plan is that a central hall shall serve as the 
primary receptacle of the fresh air, which shall enter it through a 
simple warming apparatus, by which in cold weather it ma)| bo raised 
to the required temperature. For this purpose it is necessaiy that 
this central hall shall be separated from the open air by s^ouhle door, 
to the outer of which servants may have access without opening the 
inner one. Communications are made between the central hall and 
each room, say at the cornice. From the centre of the ceiling of each 
room a pipe conducts the foul air to a common fouhair chamber, which 
is in connexion with a suction apparatus. The draught in this is pro- 
duced by the waste heat of the kitchen chimney (about seven-eighths 
of the whole), and is sufficient to draw the air through the rooms and 
the central hall. This air is not warm enougli in cold weather to heat 
the rooms ; for that purpose fires are to be employed as at present, any 
indraught from the chimneys being prevented by valves. Plans are 
given of two houses constructed on this principle. No diillculty was 
experienced in carrying out the details, and the result proved all that 
MS desired. The authors considoi tliaWlhe expense need uoL he greater*: 
than of any ordinary well-built house, since compensatory saving may 
he effected through the lessened size of sleeping and living rooms, the 
air of which is thus constantly renewed. If this system can ho worked 
with as little difficulty as the authors assert, it must be admitted that 
they have furnished a valuable contribution to practical hygid*ne. 

i)r. Inman’s pleasant, instructive, and very plain-spoken series of 
essays on the Preservation** and Rebioration**' of Health have reached 
the third and second editions respectively. The latter has received 
considerable additions, and appended to it is a review of Dr. Oldham’s 
work on Malaria. With the peculiar views of that author on the 
nature of malaria Dr. Inman is in thorough accord. 

A fifth edition has been issued of Dr. Dobell’s small hook on Diet 
and l^gimen.”*' it is prefaced by a justi^pation of th^ author's own 
speciality and a denunciation of most other specialities, and consists of 
a numter of selections from other producticns*of the author, chemists, 
wine-merohants, Ac., together with a series of hygienic aphorisms. 
Much of the information given is useful, but some is of very doubtful 
aoeuraoy. 


w On the Preservation of HeaHb ; or, E^ys Explanatory of the Principles to 
be Adopted by those who Desire to Avoid Disease.^* By Imnas Inman, M.D. 
Lond. Third Edition. London ; H. K. Lewis, 1872. 

^ ** On the Bestoration of Health ; being Essays upon the Principles upon wjiioh 
the Treatment of many Diseasee is to he C&ndaeted,’’ By Thomas Inman, M.D.^ 
Lmad. Sscond Edition. London : H. K. Lewis. 1872. 
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In a translation from the French on ** Change of Air and Scene,”** 
Dr. Donne, of Montpellier, givea us a pleasant outline of his Gambles,, 
during a long lifetime, amid the scenery and baths of France atid 
some adjacent districts. After four brief chapters on what he terms 
the “ hygiene of the seasons ” he sketches a scries of holiday tours 
among the Pyrenees, and then describes at length the various mineral 
spririgs (k France, the Pyrenees, and Corsica. The constitution and 
ascertaindd efficacy of each spring is stated, and he depicts briefly but 
grnphically^and from personal visits, the chief features of each place 
and of its xi^hbourhood. The book concludes with some remarks on 
sea-bathing on the different French coasts, on hydropathy, the hygiene 
6f the lungs, teeth, eyes, &c., and with lists of mineral springs. The 
author’s ideas of disease, from the glimpses we obtain of them, seem 
hardly those of the present day, and his belief in the value of the 
various waters rather extensive ; but the information given is accurate, 
as far as we have tested it, and the book will form an interesting and 
useful addition to either the tourist’s guide or the physician’s hand- 
book. 

The position of homoeopathic practitioner in the medical world is a 
natural source of annoyance to them, and of such complaints as find 
utterance in the pamphlets bt^fore The exclusiveness with which 

they are treated is manifested^nong other ways, in the refusal of most 
physicians and surgeons of the regular school to meet homoeopathists in 
consultation, for the purpose of giving them the benefit of their opinion 
upon the neutral grounds of diagnosis, or surgical and dietetic treatment. 
This refusal, much regretted by the bomccopaths, is attributed by them 
to fear of the “ rank and file” of the profession on the part of its leaders, 
and to the sinister influence of the medical press. Undoubtedly a 
powerful public opinion exists in the medical world, of which the journals 
are much more the exponents than the cause, against such consultations. 
But many men who thus refuse are as much above being influenced by 
the motive suggested, as they are above any need for its entertainment. 
Both the public opinion, and the individual refusal are, we believe, 
mainly due to two motives ; first, to a desire to discountenance 
altogether, not an erroneous theory, but a system of therapeutics under 
which the public, it is bofieved, runs a greater risk than under the 
regular methods of treatment ; and secondly, in the case of physicians, 
to a fear that such consultations would occasionally expose them to the 
painful liability of diagnosing diseases, which, they are convinced, the 
system they profess would cure, while under the homoeopathic treatment, 
with which they must not interfere, recovery would be hopeless. Pro- 

^ Change of Air and Scene. A PhyeiciaD’s Hints, with Excursions for Health 
maongst the Watering Places of the Pyrenees, France, &c.'* By Alphonse Donn^^ 
M.P., Hector of the Academy of Montpellier, l^ondon : ICiog. 1872. 

^9 Modern IVEedicine and Botumopaiby ; an Address Delivered at the Briflah 
, Homcsopathlc Congress at Blrmingban), 1870.'* By the Presideat, Dr. J. J. 
Drysdivle. London': Turner. 1870. 
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bably, liowever^by those who have the expression of professional opinion, 
it might with advantage be left to the individual judgment of those per- 
sonally concerned, to determine whether their opinion of^homoeopathy 
and its practice, or their fear of such a contingency as that just aliudod 
to, is such as to lead them to give or refuse to the section of the public 
under homoeopathic care the fruit of their experience and skill. In 
those cases in which the name homoeopathy is merely ilsed as the 
cover for a practice in which there is no “ homoeopathy’^ a^ all, we be- 
lieve that the authors of these pamphlets would be the first to approve, 
in the interests of a common honesty, the refusal of a cc^ultation. 

In “ The Fallacies of Teetotalism,” “ Mr. Ward contests the propo- 
sitions of the United Kingdom Alliance in a series of counter-proixi- 
sitions, which may be thus summarized: — The Stats is not justified 
in interfering with domestic practices, except when such are inimical 
to the general welfare ; this the use of alcoholic liquors is not, even 
in individual excess. The present law sufficiently protects legitimate, 
and punishes mischievous excess. Stimulants, alcoholic and other, 
have acted an important part in the civilization and intellectual deve- 
lopment of mankind. Their moderate use is beneficial, because the 
Creator has made them pleasant to the taste and agreeable to the 
stomach. Forced abstinence would be e: eeedingly dangerous, both 
from its immediate effect, and because probably the ultimate result 
would bo universal drunkenness and rtffti. The Maine law, permissive 
or other, would unconstitutionally limit the liberty of the subject, pre- 
vent reasonable enjoyment, and endanger the advancement and happi- 
ness of Great Britain, These propositions are amplified and supported 
at considerable length and with no little energy. The old arguments 
against the Alliance are reinforced from history, poetry ,and science, 
^ey are advanced, however, with an acerbity which would only bo 
justified by a much wealcer cause, and a degree of exaggeration which is 
accounted for in their origin in newspaper polemics, but which diminishes 
the value of the work as a contribution to the cause it advocates. 

In a small book on the “ Causes of Heart Disease,”'" Dr. Moinet has 
given an account of the morbid states that lead to cardiac affections, 
which is full, though by no means exhaustive of our present know- 
ledge, and has added theoretical exj^patioiis of jtheir mode of 
action. He insists strongly, and with reason, on the importance of 
degenerative processes, and believes that thb co-existenee of cardiac 
disease and emphysema is to be attributed quite as much to a common 
degenerative influence, as to the mechanical effect on the heart of the 
lung condition. But when he explains .the affection of the fibrous 
tissues, and of some serous membranes, in rheumatism, by saying 
that the blood, charged with acid and librine, tends to st^ation, 

n Fallaoies of TeetotaHsm, Comprehending an Exposure of the False ^ 
Dootrines of the United Kingdom Alliance^ and of de Detestalde ^ ^be * 

Maine Ijaw, or ?emusBi?e Bui” By Robert Ward, Editor of the Mm of ingUmd 
London : Simpkia, Manlwll and Co. 137^. ^ 

^ A Treatise on the Cantes of Heart Disease wi<h a Chapter on the Benson 
of its Prevalence in the Army.” By Fnmtii W. Moine^ M.D., F.E.O.P.II. 
F^inbuigh: Beil and Biadffifee. 1872. 
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ajid in the unyielding capillariee of those tissues such stagoaiaon takes 
place most readily, he ignores at least half the conditioxiSeof the 
problem be seeks to solve. Nor is his explanation of the prevalence 
of cardiac hypertrophy and aortic disease in the Army more happy. He 
believes it is due to the increased cardiac labour consequent on the 
maintenance for so long of the erect posture, and the exercise of the 
arms in thpt posture, the chief agent being the increased curvature of 
the arch of the aorta, by the weight of the heart, which augments the 
resistance to the passage of the blood. But this is to attribute the 
effect to inih^nces which are in operation in quite one half of the 
human race, ^d certainly will not account for any greater prevalence 
of heart disease in a particular section. 

Dr. Milner Fothergill’s work on Cardiac Aifections”” is designed 
to introduce, in a systematic treatise, the results of recent research 
into the physiology and pathology of the organ. This has been done 
fairly well. The utility of the work would be increased, however, by 
more numerous references to the original sources of information. It 
is suited to the senior student and practitioner rather than to those 
commencing the study of the subject. The sections on treatment are 
particularly good, and appear to contain the results of much practical 
experience. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A ll Scholars and most literary men will welcome those writings^ of 
the late IVofessor (^onington which Mr. Symonds has recently 
edited. In the volumes before us they are preceded by a memoir 
from the pen of the Savilian professor. The life of John Coniiigton 
was devoid of incident, but what little there was to say in a biomphy 
has been kindly and well said by Professor Smith. From this we 
learn that Mr. Conington was the son of a Boston clergyman; that 
he was educated at Rugby, where he was not always in favour with 
Dr. Arnold, and that after an unsuccessful attempt to transfer his 
afleetions from* the Greek poets to jurisprudence, he was elected to the 
new chair of Latin at Oxford He died in October, 1869, at a time when 
he liad many literary projects in view which would, undoubtedly, have 
added to his high reputation, and have furthered the cause of scholar* 
ship. Tlie distinctive mark of bis excellence was, according to Mr. 
Symonds, his literary versatility. He approached scholarship, he sa^^, 
from the point of view of literature rather than of phiblogy. If he is 
known most widely as a scholar, these new volumes present to ns the 


3S <*Th6 Heart, and its Diseases, with their Treatment.** By J. Mihier 
FoUiergil], M.D., M.lt.O.P. London : H. £. Lewis. 1872. 

1 MiacellaneouB Writings of John Conington, late Corpus Professor of Latin 
hi the Univeraitj of Oxford.” Edited by S. A. Symonda M.A., with Memoir 
by S. H. Smith, M.A., LL.D., F.R.&, Fellow of BaUiol CoUege, Savilisa 
Piofessor of Geometry. Loodpn : Longmans, Green, and Co. * 
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other si^ of his character. Most will, however, be inclined to think 
that it Js es a scholar that Professor Conington claims attention. He 
was strong in the power of arrangement and re^preseutation rather 
than ill tliat of origination. Kven in the present volumes what 
is valuable seems to us to come from the scholar rather than fi^>m the 
literary man. Take as an instance the first essay before us upon the 
Poetry of Pope. We expect from the true literary critic stream of 
light which shall illuminate tlie whole of his subject, and t^hibit the 
characteristic unity of the entire range. Scholarship will throw 
bright, and sometimes fantastic, but always desirabWhross-lights 
upon particular portions. And this is exactly what iv has done in 
this essay upon the poetry of Pope. We are not speaking against it ; 
it is gracefully written, it is instructive, it is even vigorous ; but 
it lacks the systematic evolution of a subject which only the higher 
literary ability can work out. In the essay upon the English 
translators of Virgil, Professor Conington has had a more congenial 
and happier held for his powers. Besides suppl^'ing the history of 
the translations, he deals with the vexed question of the comparative 
merits of prose and verse translations. But his essay leaves this 
subject pretty much where it was. His conclusion is that English 
verse is per ae a better representation Latin verse than English 
prose, yet he advises men who are neither Virgils nor Ciceros, but 
simply men of culture with a good comtAand over their owii language,* 
and a good eye for the beauties of their author,” to try the yet 
unexhausted resources of prose. Professor Conington seems to us to 
be speaking from two points of view. It is settled that an absolutely 
adequate translation of a poem is an impossibility. If it he not so, 
where is the perfect translation ? The question, then, is narrowed to 
this issue : which form of translation is the less inadequate ? and this 
must depend upon the audience for which the translation is designed. 
Those wlio are ignorant of the original language will in most cases 
prefer verso — though many even of these will believe that they gain a 
truer knowledge of the original poem from a literal prose version. 
Those who have a fair knowledge of the original will almost always 
take the prose translation. Professor Conington*s own renderings 
will furnish an instance of this. Many. scholars who have regarded 
his poetical translation of Virgil with disfavour will admire and enjoy 
the fidelity and felicity of the prose trsuislation, which makes the 
second of Mr. Sy mends’ volumes. There is another and smaller 
audience to be considered. It consists of those who, being acquainted 
with the original poem, experience a scholarly pleasure in observing 
the manner in which the delicacies of one language can be rej^resented 
or compensated for in another. But this transfusion of beauiies really 
commends itself chiefly as an academic exercise. This is Professor 
Coningbon’s second point of view, and he is not careful to separate the 
two. Perhaps the best article in the volume is the one which Pro- 
fessor Conin^n delivered as his inaugural addrm* IChe passage upon 
the attitude of the true scholar, is admirably and riM into enthu- 
siasm as"^ does the utterance of a man when he is speaking of his own 
ideal standard. The first volume closes with two theological ariichiS|^ 
[VoLXGVULNo.CXCrir.}--N|w8nBXiaiToLXI^No.a KM 
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mrinted from the Oonte^aranf JSeview, Frofessor Ooo^ington was 
of a religion which his biographer connects with the teaching of Dr. 
Arnold. For a short time, and for a short time only, he had sympai^by 
with the spirit of free enquiry in religion. But a sudden and endprii^ 
change passed over the tenour of his thoughts. Professor Smith Save : 

For some weeks hie mind was agitated and unstrung by the overwhelm* 
ing oonscipusness of the terrors of the unseen world. He was unable to 
take any .interest in, or even to g^ve any sustained attention to, any 
subject not directly affecting the momentous questions which engaged 
his thoughlk He would not even read the New Testament in Greek, 
apparently bftause the very language suggested associations which, for 
the time, had become repugnant to him.’' This morbid condition of 
mind was not, however, permanent, though it left its mark upon him. 
Professor Smith adds : It may be true to say that his mind was at all 
times too prone to dwell on the awfulness of eternity, and not ready 
enough to take comfort in the thought of eternal love.** The 
second volume oonsists almost entirely of an English rendering 
of the works of Virgil. It is an admirable version, and well illustrates 
the principles upon which a prose translation should be made. We 
have already ventured to predict for it a wider and more appreciative 
audience than his verse rendering has .yet met with. It is difficult to 
speak of the character of' Professor Conington with impartiality. If 
« he wanted breadth of view, he atoned for it by the intensity of his 
earnestneBs. His mind was tinged with the gloom of a one-sided 
' theology, but was brightened by kindliness and a sincere love of truth. 
As a teacher he was most successful, drawing and attaching to himself 
by peculiarly close ties many of the promising young scholars of his 
University. And it is remarkable how he succeed^ in connecting 
them with his own line of study. One of them, Mr. Nettleship, became 
his co-editor in his editions of Virgil and Porsius. Most of the letters 
in the present memoir are to other pupils, and show the close terms of 
affection upon which they stood with him. We will conclude our 
notice with the following memorial lines (not in the memoir) by 
another distinguished pupil of Professor Conington : — 

Cum quinto sieterat vix quadragesimus annus \ 

• lux brevk) : an lautis |)teuiur ulla bonis f 
lux brevis : at puro non improvisa neo aitO 
flenda^supervenit mors necopina yiro. 
at partem nostri tecum te detrabis ipse : 

noster eras ; sine te nos oueror esse pamm. 
quos igitur tuii juuxisti foeaere amantes, 
bos non flere decet sed bene velle magis, 
et colere atquo alios simili pietate fovere 
quos et amaturus tu tnodo vivus eras. 

Those who are familiar with the versatility of Mrs. Oliphant will find 
without si^rise that her ” Memoir of the Count Montalemfa^ 
isss good biography. It is gracefully and tenderly written, for she 

«> Memoir of Count de Mootalembert, JEW of Pmnoe ; a Ohaptv of Beoent 
JPienok ffisioiy,” By Mrs. OltpbaiiU % vola Blaokwood and Sons; 
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knew «nd loved the character which she depicts ; moreover we can 
allow much to a biographer even when the writer is not perfectly im- 
parti^ Montalembert was noble, enthusiastic, devoted and loyal to 
a losing cause, but — we cannot agree with Mrs. Oliphant when she 
says, that was b^t in France went with him to his grave.** In 
sjnte.of this she has given us a clear history of thO life of the author 
of the Monks of the West,” and we rise the perusal of the book 
with something of her love for the illustrious M^talembert. He was 
by birth half English or rather Scotch ; his early eduoatioh was con- 
ducted entirely by his Scotch grandfather, and his^-love and admiration 
oi this country lasted through his whole life. At fourbim years of age 
he wrote in his diary an analysis of a work upon English law, and 
added ; ” Few works have produced so much impression upon me as 
this. It has convinced me of what I had long awpeotedf that England 
is the Bret nation in the world.'* Three years later he wrote agmn: 

God aitd liberty — these are the two principal motive powers of my 
existence. To reconcile these two perfections shall be the aim of my 
life.” Alas ! his ideal of liberty was the Roman Catholic Church. At 
the death of his Scotch grandfather Montalembert joined his parents 
upon the continent. It was then he formed his friendships %vith 
Lacordaire, La Mennais, and Victor Hugo. But he still remained 
true to his Church. Later in life he visited Ireland and shared 
the hospitality of O'Connell, but the Liberator greatly disappointed 
his enthusiastic expectations. He had made his pilgrimage and had 
hoped to have discus.sed with becoming solemnity the great topics 
which engaged his own mind ; he was shown into a drawing-room full 
of laughing Irish girls, and saw but little of O'Connell himself. As 
to his opinions they were earnest, but they were sudden* and change- 
able. He was at tirst a warm supporter of Louis Napoleon, and re- 
garded him as the saviour of society. He defended him as Pre^dent, 
he approved his coup d'etat, he voted for him as Emperor. Yet 
when the Prince Imperial was born, he expressed his surprise that 
Providence bad thought fit to grant another male to the frightful race 
of Napoleon. But to the Church he remained always true. Nothing 
so struck the poet Rogers at his interview with Montalembert as the 
immovable and cloudless taitb which seamed to him the most enviable 
of all gifts.” Ho willingly submitted his intelligence to the authority 
of the Church. When it was evidently the intention of the Pope to 
declare the doctrine of Papal infallibility, Montalembert said that be 
would do his utmost against it until it was proclaimed — and that 
then be would accept it. Yet bis keenest sufmriug came fhnn his 
devotion. His own daughter declared her wish to become a 
nun. When his daughter avowed to him her intention it gave him 
a great shock,'* says Mrs. Oliphant. But it was still more painfed for 
him to hear that he himself had inspired the desire^ ” She went to 
the bookshelf and sought out one of the volumes in which he had 
narrated the ^ History of the Monks of the West* * It is you,'^ she 
said, ‘ who have taught me that withered hearts and weary souls are 
not the things we ought to offer to QodJ ” We, have not found Mni. 
OUphant's bwk heavy reading, and those who iuo mtereidied in m. 
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life of MontjJemberfc will peruse it with pleasure. With e little less 
emotion and fewer tears, for literature is sexless, it would be per- 
manently valuable. Perhaps it will he so as it is. 

“ The Life of Madame Lafayette,”* written by^ her daughter, pre- 
sents a vivid picture of a noble and much suffering charactA. ^ She 
was bom in 1769, and married at a very early a^ the Matquis of 
Lafayette.^ In 1777 her husband carried out his plan of going to 
America a|id joining in the War of Independence. The bitter opposi- 
tion which j|m had to meet from his family in taking this step was not 
increased by\|)e weakness of his wife, and she was rewarded by the 
glory and renown which he received upon his return. After the cam- 
paign of Virginia the conqueror of Cornwallis received every mark of 
royal favour. When later Lafayette employed himself in obtaining 
civil rights for the Protestants, Madame Lafayette received with the 
greatest sympathy Protestant clergymen whom the carrying out of 
this enterprise attracted to her house. She was religious, but her 
religion was not too narrow to admit toleration when toleration was 
almost unknown. Indeed in all the dangers incurred by her husband 
for the zeal with which he supported every principle of justice and of 
liberty against all parties, Madame Lafayette took her full share. 
Nor was it long before she suffered. She was arrested and sent to La 
Force in Paris. At that timp sixty victims were falling daily, and 
khe expected continually to be herself summoned to the guillotine. 
From La Force she was removed to Le Plessis, where she suffered all 
the horrors of this mournful anticipation. At length, owing to the 
unceasing exertions of the American minister, she was set at liberty. 
After sending her son, George Washington, to America, she proceeded 
to Vienna, where she obtained permission from the Emperor to share 
the captivity of her husband, then for three years prisoner at Olmiitz. 
In this prison she voluntarily underwent all the hardships to which 
her husband was subjected, and there she remained for three-and- 
twenty months. But the confinement had undermined her health, 
and when the illustrious exiles were liberated in 1797, Madame 
Lafayette was in a precarious condition. Upon her recovery she de- 
voted the remainder of her life to her family. She died on the 
Christmas ni^ht of 1807. The present memoirs are family papers, and 
are written with touching simplicity. The book has been prints in 
Paris, and is not free from Certain errors of the press and orthography, 
but these do not impair the general interest of the affecting narrative. 

The short sketch * which Sir F. Head gives of his friend the late 
Sir John Burgoyne, is not intended to supersede the fuller information 
which we are to expect from Sir John’s son-in-law ; but it is a tribute 
to the memory of the warrior who was intimately connected with much 
of our recent military history. Sir John Burgoyne was the godson 
of Fox, and entered the army at the age of sixteen. His career as an 

* Life of Madame Lalayette.** "Bj Mdme. De Lasteyrie, her daughter. 
Preceded by **Tbe Life of the IHicbeMe D’Ayen.’* l^anfdated fay Louis JDe 
Lasteyrie. Paris and l 40 &don : Batthfas and Lowell. * 

• * ** Field- Marshal Sir John Buigoyae, Bart.*’ By , Sir Fran^ Head, Bart 
Lohdofu : John Mntraj. « 
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officer was marked by great personal oonrage and military ability. At 
the age of eighteen he was present at the surrender of Valetta, and 
subseq&ently at the siege of Rosetta in 1807. His letters so struck 
Sir J. Moore, that the general applied for Oaptain Burgoyne to 
he attached to his staff. He sailed with him to Portugal in 1808, and 
just missed the battle of Corunna. He was present at the siege oi 
Badajoz, the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of Salamanca, and 
was wounded at the siege of Burgos. At the battle af Vlttoria and 
the storming of St. Sebastian he rendered assistance, and severely 
wounded at the latter place. In 1815 he landed at Ostcj^W, where he 
remained with the army of occupation until 1818. Wht*n the Russian 
war broke out he proceeded to the Crimea, and Sir P . Head contri- 
butes several interesting letters from the camp before Sebastopol. 
Popular clamour, however, attacked the old Peninsula generals, and 
Sir John was recalled. This slur upon bis military character he boro 
in the true spirit of loyalty, nor were there wanting those ready to 
defend him. And after the fill of Sebastopol, he received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament for services in the Crimea. Other 
honours also crowded upon him, and when in January, 
seventy years* service, he left the office of Inspector-General of Forti- 
fications, a retiring pension of nearly t^e amount of his salary was 
granted him. This he did not long enjoy. Every one will remember 
that amongst the gallant crew who perished in the ill-fated 
ship, the Captain^ was the only son of Sir John Burgoyne. This 
loss shattered the energy and strength of the veteran, and he did not 
long survive it. In October of last year he died, and was bunei in 
the Tower of London. Sir John Burgoyne was a brave soldier of 
the finest English type, a man who gave a freshness ^ 

loyalty, and of whom Sir Francis Head says with truth, that he lived 
without fear, and died without reproach.*’ * , . . . 

Mr, Maurice’s idea of making history a series of biographies is in many 
respects a good one, and this life of Stephen Langtou well opens nie 
series. There have been other lives of Langton ; there is one by Ur. 
Hook, in his “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury;” there is one by 
Dr. Newman, in his “ Lives of the Saints,” and there is one, we are told, 
by Mr. Martin Tapper. Mr.' Maurice has^iot seen this latter work, but 
he thinks from what he has read of Mr.Tuppdr’s works, thftt Mr. Tapper s 
coDoeptipn of Langton would be sufficiently different from his to allow of 
room for both. In an introductory chapter, which means 

without interest, Mr. Maurice traces the preparation of England from 
the time of the Conquest for the work which Stephen Langton^was 
to do. Aiiiotber chapter contains the life of Langton, until the tune 
when Innocent chose him for the Archbisbopriok. The remamdw of 
tbe volume is devoted to his history in his work, until. bis death in 
1228. Langton’s early life is involved in obscurity. Wbeire or when 
eaaetly he was horn is uncertain, but in the last years of the 12th 
century, we find him at tbe University of Paris# Thw his 
friend was Lothario Conti, a young Boman noble, distinguished war 
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the grace of hiff manner and the purity of his life. When this young 
nobleman became Pope Innocent Ilf., Langton was called todElome, 
as Cardinal of the order of 8t Chrysogonus, and Mr. Maurice thinks 
that something of that practical statesmanship, that keen perception 
of the thing that required to be done, which are Langton’s great 
duims on the gratitude of his countrymen, had already begun to show 
themselveil at the Court of Borne. The troubles which ensued upon 
the consociation are well related, and the mean cunning of King John 
is brought unto bold relief. The interdict which rope Innocent 
placed uppn tnq countir ; when "the frequent tinkle of the convent bell 
no lonm told the serf at the plough how the weary day was passing, 
or guided the traveller through the forest to a shelter for the night,” 
was followed by severer measures, which at length induced John to 
receive Langton, and it was then that the real work of the latter 
oommenoed. It was he who headed and guided the Barons in their 
efforts to obtain the charter of rights, and first taught them, as Dr. 
Hook says, to form a " House of Lords.” The signing of the Charter 
was not, however, the ending of the troubles ; Langton was suspended 
by the Pope, and even later, in tjie reign of Henry HI., he received 
letters from Borne in which he was severely rebuked. But he remained 
firm to the principles which he set before him, and at a time " when 
constitutional freedom was hardly known, when in«urrection seemed 
bhe only possible means of checking despotism, he organized and 
established a movement for freedom, which by every act of his life he 
showed to be in opposition to mere anarchy.” The biography of such 
a man may be well written more than once ; it has not. however, been 
better, or m<A*e instructively written, than by Mr. Maurice. 

We pass into a very different atmofe»phcre when we turn to Mr. 
Planohd's book.* Mr. Blanche is as garrulous and sometimes as 
amusing as the diarist Pepys, with whom be has much in common. 
Like Pepys he is a great authority on questions of costume, and like 
him, too, he is most happy in the society of the titled. Naturally he 
recalls with pleasure Her Mujesty’s first hal costume in 1842, when he 
had the supreme happiness of being consulted as to the dresses which 
were to be worn on that occasion. Let us hear the older writer first, 
under date Feb. 3, 1664 * 

" Then Mrs. Piokeri^ did at my lady*B command tell me the manner of a 
masquerade before the King and the Court the other day, where six women 
and six men in vizards, bat most rich and antique dresses, did dance admi- 
rably and most gloriously. God give us cause to coutinue the mirth.” 

And Mr. Planchd, May 12, 18i2 s — 

I need soarcely say with what pride and pleasure I placed mj humble 
services at the disposal of those members of the Royal family who flattered 
me by their request. They were also readily mven to such of the nobility as 
yrm jpersonaliy known to me. « • . . The ball which I was enable by 
the kindness of the Lord Chamberlain to witness was a magnificent sight, aiia 
agreat snocess.” 

* **Tbe BeooUeotions and Reflectioss of J. R Plmobfi (Somerset BinUd). A 

Profesiumal Aatohiogiaphy.”» 8 vola. London : Tinalegr wothen. 
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Mr. Pepys was much struck by the farthingales of some Portiigall 
ladys which are come to towne before the Queene. They are not 
handsome, and their farthingales a strange dress.” — May 25, 1662. 
Mr. Planchd is more gallant, but at Lisbon he too appears to have 
been struck by “Zs erinolin'^ "It was really piteous,” he says 
(p. 187), " to see the condition of the costly dresses of the ladies as 
they emerged from the place, to witness their despair as they 
endeavoured to restore the crumpled skirts to something ^like their 
pristine perfection.” We must al>solve Mr. Planche. from the 
charge of personal vanity, which is so amusing in Pepys, but we 
confess that we are not interested in the throe pages (vol. ii. 
pp. 122-124) which relate how he and Mr. Young were in the 
habit of "playing monkey” whenever they met "in public or 
private,” and we quite agree with him when he says, "To many 
persons this may appear very silly and unworthy of a great trage- 
dian.” And here we have a word to say to the members of the 
dramatic profession in reference to the character which is given them 
by Mr. Planche. It seems (vol. ii. p. 26) that they are afflicted 
with such extremely high spirits that they must give vent to them in 
a manner which would qualify the members of any other profession for 
a lunatic asylum. Mr. Planche says, rot without a certain pride; 
" Munden never saw me in the street that he did not get astride his 
great cotton umbrella, and ride up to me like a boy on a stick.” All 
we can say is that it was very amusing of Mr. Munden, and quitb 
worthy of being “ recollected ” by Mr. Plauchi^, but that it does not 
raise our opinion of either. "’Wallack and Tom Cooke,” Mr. Planch5 
naively continues, " would gravely meet, remove with stolid counte- 
nance eiwh oiher^s hat, bow ceremoniously, replace itf and pass on 
without exchanging a word, to the astonishment of the beholders.” 
Those who have not had the pleasure of knowing " Wallack and Tom 
Cooke ” may laugh at this, but they will not think more highly of 
the profession to which "Wallack and Tom Cooke” belonged for this 
instance of their "humorous and audacious pranks.” And we fail 
utterly to see the wit or humour which Mr. Planch6 finds in the 
conduct of Mr. Meadows. " Meadows ” it seems (who has not heard 
of Meadows?) "would seat himself on the curbstone opposite my 
house after we became neighbours, wit£ 4iis hat in bis hand like a 
beggar, utterly regardless of passing strangers, and remain in that 
attitude until 1 or some of my family caught sight of him, and threw 
him a halfpenny.” We r^ret our inability to see the humour of these 
jokes, because Mr. Planch^ assures us "that they were never pre- 
meditated, but were the offspring of mere gaUU de cc6ur.** T^ey 
will, however, serve to explain our indifference to much of the society 
with which Mr. Planch5 brings us into contaot. His book is very ^ 
light reading, and is not wholly about actors.. We catch glimpses of 
such distinguished persons as the Smperor of the French, whom 
Mr. Pianchl recognised by his breast-pin, the Marquis of NormSnbju 
the Earl of Cardigan, ** whose only notion of mail was silver spangles,” 
the "'Hon. Frederick Byog (fiumliarly colled Foodie),” and indeed 
a hoot of other illustrious people- But we baire not tinm to run 
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through the whole of these amusiog volumes^ which may be well 
xeatl — and forgotten. 

Mr. Spedding^ continues bis edition of the Letters of Lord%aoon. 
They are thoroughly and admirably edited. The commentary which 
accompanies and elucidates them loaves little for the reader to desire. 
But there are readers, it seems, from Mr. Spedding’s preface to this 
sixth volume, who object to ** the mass of comments which separate one 
paper froih another.” Such readers must indeed be hard to please, 
for Mr. Spudding has printed all that is really Bacon's in small pica, 
“ and the mhss of comments,” being in a different type, may be easily 
omitted by those who do not need it. Most readers will, however, be 
grateful to Mr. Spedding for his concise and judicious remarks. Mr. 
Spedding is unnecessarily dissatisfied (p. 316) with the anomalous title 
by which Francis Bacon is popularly known. It is impossible for us 
now to speak of “ Lord Verulam.” We do not feel with Mr. Spedding 
that anything degrading attaches to the fact that the ” ages ” have 
fixed upon him one of the ugliest and roost vulgar names — “ a name 
associated with the poorest kind of joke.” Mr. Spedding should have 
been above this feeling, and have left the paltry joke to those who 
could enjoy it; for after all it is only in England that this “poor 
joke ” is possible. To the Germans he ja, for some mysterious reason, 
“ Baco,” and with regard to the title, the Immortals do not need such 
decorations. The sixth volume contains the letters of three years, 
Ihl6-18, Not the least remarkable is the letter of advice to Villiers 
on the duties of a Favourite ; but the most interesting portion is the 
correspondence which took place in reference to the quarrel between 
the Lord Keeper and the Earl of Buckingham. The whole volume 
brings the poi^rait of the great Chancellor before us us he was in life* 
But perhaps some reader will complain now, as before, of “ the absence 
of the man, Francis Bacon,” from the scene. Mr. Spedding can afford 
to let his complaints pass unnoticed. 

The supplementary series of Despatches of the late Duke of 
Wellingtoir will be useful to the historical student as a work of 
reference. The present volume is chiefly valuable from a military 
point of view ; it contains interesting statistics connected with the 
battle of Waterloo— papers op the roanoeTuvring of cavalry, and on 
army expenditure. It embflaoes the period from 1812 to 18 L5, the 
most active and most importout in the duke’s life. It is at present 
without an index. 

The Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland,* pub- 
lished under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, as they increase 

^ “The Letten and Life of Franda Bacon, with a Commentary Biographical 
« and HiStorioaL’* VoL VI. By James Spedding, Honorary Fc^ow of IMnity 
OoUege^ Cambridge. London . Longmans, Green, and Co. 

, > “Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field- 
Marshal ths Duke of WeUington.** Bdlted by his Son. VoL XiV. London : 
John Murray. 

< * “ Matthmi Parisiensia Monachi Sancti Albani, Chronioa Mijora.** Edited by 
Homy Biohards Luard, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Odlege^ Cambridge. 'Vol. L 
London: Loagaan and Cb. 
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in number do not diminish in importance. We have this quarter five 
volumes before us. The first is the St. Alban’s compilation known as 
the Wbrk of Matthew Paris. In a learned preface of some length 
Mr. Luard discusses the authorship^ and comes to a different conclusion 
Irom any before adopted. Two other works, bearing the names of 
Matthew of Westminster, and Boger of Wendover, are partially 
identical with the work of Matthew Paris. Mr. Luard bfelieves that 
“ Matthew of Westminster” is a transcript done in St. Alban’s of the 
earlier Corpus MS., which is called “Matthew Paris;” -so, too, is 
“ Boger of Wendover.” Now the <yorpus MS. is ve^ carelessly 
written, “full of scribe’s blunders, and occasional omissions.” Mr. 
Luard imagines this to have been the copy of an earlier compilation, 
and the Wendover MS. again a copy of the Corpus MS. The main 
question, then, is, who was the author of the original compilation ? 
Mr. Luard proves that Matthew Paris was the corrector^ and not the 
author, of the Corpus MS. He believes that he thus threw into the 
shade the original author, whose name, like that of the author of the 
“ Life of Offa,” passed entirely into oblivion. The book, which Mr. 
Luard hopes will henceforth be called the “ St. Alban’s Compilation,” 
is a very curious one. Legend and history, dates and iacts, are 
mingled together in a way which fairly ea^ n for the compiler Lappen- 
berg’s title of “Verwirrer d!er Geschichte.” In this edition Mr. 
Luard strives successfully, as far as •may be, to trace the various 
statements to their source, and to distinguish the additions of thb 
corrector. 

Our next record’® contains the history of the monastery of St. 
Alban’s during the second abbacy of John Whethamstede, from 
to 1456. The authorship of this work is also called tn question by 
the editor. It has been attributed to Bobert Blakeney and to 
Whethamstede himself. Mr. Biley rejects these theories, and believes 
the book to be a compilation made after the death of Whethamstede 
by some now unknown hand. A summary of events, which are chiefly 
domestic and monastic, is prefixed. 

« Our third chronicle” is excellently and fully edited by Mr. Williams^ 
and is especially valuable for the insight it gives into the period to 
which it refers. But though the correspondence inolnded in these 
volumes belongs rather to the department of public ^history than to 
the biography of the secretary, there are also several letters which 
refer to the bishop’s private affairs. There is, for instance, an amusing 
correspondence between Bekynton and John Whethamstede, the 
annals of whose abbacy Mr. Biley has edited. Beaders of Mr- BUey’s 
book will know full well that Whethamstede was not over-scra{iitdous 
in his efforts to improve the revenues of his already wealthy f<mnda* 
tion. He wrote upon this occasion to Bekynton to ask his assistance 


Registmin quomiidam Abbatam Monastorii B. Alboni qui Stsovlo xme 
floraere.^^ Vol. L Sditod b; m T. BUey, M.A. <kmh, and Oaf. LobOob ; 
Longmans and Cp., 
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in a questionable transaction of mortmain, whereby his Mend, Jolin 
Fray, Baron of the Exchequer, mi^lit grant a manor to the Abbey. 
The covetous abbot, after a polite prdiude, begs': ^aodactet* pro 
amico nieo Johanne Fray, capitale Barone de Scaccario, intefmedio, 
rogoque fiducialiter quatenus ipsum juvare vellitis in sancto devotoque 
proposito.” But Bekyuton replied in a tone of acid pleasantry. Ue 
could not, be said, further his desire, since grants in mortmain were 
universally * odious. But he could and would correct the abbot's 
Latin, although his own is not Ciceronian : “ Bogo, pater, construe 
Latinum hoe quod litteris mihi missis inscripseras : Ipatm jumre 
vellitis in sancto devotoque pfoposito euo. * VellitU* pater, quaa pars H 
Si verbum hoc, declinando verbum volo, nullibi reperias ; quid prohibet 
ccmcludere quod incongrue sis locutnsp Helas! pater, helas! ubi 
ferula P ubi virga P" But for all that,Whethamstede carried bis point, 
and the manor of Baron Fray passed into the possession of the 
monastery of St. Alban's. Bekynton was educated at Winchester and 
liTew College, and became secretary to the king in 1438. In 1443 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells, and died in 1464. Mr. 
Williams describes him as a man of transparent simplicity of mind, 
without pretensions to superior sanctity, but susceptible of strong 
affections. Wo may add that he is very fortunate in his biographer, 
and in the editor of bis letters. A laborious and complete chrono- 
logical table of his letters and <documeiits renders reference to them 
easy ; an appendix and index make the whole work useful and 
interesting* 

Our last Chronicle” is Professor Stubbs’s edition of Walter of 
Coventry. That curious history, like many others, seems to have had 
a narrow chance of being anonymous. It was first discovered by 
Leland, with the simple inscription, ^'Memoriale Fratris Walter! 
de Coventria,” which is* all that is known of the author. From this 
scanty information Leland constructed a biography which was subse- 
quently enlarged by Bishop Bale, Fits, and other biographers, until we 
learn that “ Walter of Coventry was an English monk of the order 
of St. Benedict, in the monastery of Coventry. He was born of honest 
parents in the county and town of Warwick ; and having been by the 
care of his friends consecrated as it weiU to God and the Muses, 
having been diHgeutly educkted in piety and literal^' discipline, he 
turned out a remarkably^ erudite man.” Professor Stubbs has no 
difficulty in demolishing this woik of imagination: we are glad to record 
his belief that there was such a person as Walter of Coventry. It is 
unnecessary to add, since the bwk is edited by Professor Stubbs, that 
it is well done. 

l)n Gladstone’s book on Michael Faraday” is rather a study of the 
» .in^ than a biography, and throws much light upon that pure and de- 
voted character. Faraday seems to have possessed, besides the enthu- 
and perseverance which belong to all successful students of 

^ It tt Historical GoUtotiuos of Walter of Coventry.** YoL I. Edited by 
Wittiam 3tobbg, M. A. Longman and Co. * 

** Michael Faraday.*’ ^ J. H. Gladstone, Pb.!)., F.B.B. , London : Mac- 
millan and Co. 
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science, a kindliness, geniality, and benevolence which attached to hitn 
all with whom he came in contact. To Professor Tyndall he writes : 
^*The sweetest reward of my work is the sympathy and goodwill 
which it has caused to flow in upon me from all quarters of the world.’* 
But this kindliness was something very different from the vulgar 
virtue of goodnature ; Faraday knew how to be firm when occasion 
required, and to rebuke what he knew to be wrong. His^ connexion 
with the Spiritualists is an instance of this. The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter to one of their professors, showing the man||ler in which 
he could convey a rebuke. 

** 1 beg to thank you for your papers, but have wasted more thought and 
time on so-called spiritual manifestations than it has deserved. Unless the 
^irifs are utterly contemptible they will find means to draw my attention. 
How is it that your name is not signed to the testimony that you give P Are 
you doubtful even whilst you publish P" 

Dr. Gladstone’s study of Michael Faraday is deeply interesting, and 
will be an acceptable supplement to the work of I)r. Bence Jones. 
But most people knew already that the great electrician, who was a 
member of so many learned societies that the more enumeration of 
them occupies three pages, was a simple-minded, truth-loving, and 
earneht man. For those whd look upon science as a milch-cow of 
the field,” whose business is to calculate the butter she will yield,” a 
justification of Faraday’s devotion to science will be found in the 
chapters upon the value of bis discoveries. To those who love science 
as a goddess his devotion will appear in another and a nobler light. 
But all who read Dr. Gladstone’s book will agree with M. Dumas 
when he says, “I have never known a man more w«Mi/hy of being 
loved, of being admired, of being mourned.” 

We have little to say of Mr. Cobbetl’s book'* except that it will pro- 
bably be very agreeable reading to the inhabitants of Twickenham, 
and possibly to others who are interested in the Twickenham parishes. 
We may, however, say this much, that it is a very good specimen of 
a style of work which if it were more universal, might become of 
national utility. If eveiy clergy man in charge of a country or suburban 
parish, — and most of them have leisure euough — were to write a his- 
tory of his parish with the same cafe* as Mr. Oobbett has shown, 
marking the points of archasological and historical interest, the result 
would be of some general value. Even ** Ast of Churchwardens from 
1606 ” such as Mr. Cobbett gives, might be found useful. 

Life in the Harem is generally supposed to pass in one monotonons 
course of luxurious dulnoss. The lady who has written the present 
Autobiography” shows however that intrigue and trouble may reign 
. within those clos^ doors. She was the daughter of a Frenchman, 
and was born at Constantinople in 1813. She was married at an early* 
age to a gentleman in Lord Byron’s suite, but from him she was soon 
separated, and was shortly afterwards married to JBLibrizli Pasha, and 

‘{^Memorials of Twieksiilmifi.” By tho Bov. B. S. Optbefl^ M. A. Londivu: 
Smith, Bite* and Oo. 

Iff «*Thirtjr Tem in the Hamm. The of Mekk-Hanaiii, Wife 

pf Kihriatl-Mebemofe-PSiha.*' liondoii : Ohapm^i attd JanlL 
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entered upon the thirty years of which she gives us the history. We 
have neither space nor inclination to go through the events ^bieh she 
chronicles. It will be sufficient to say that after varied for1;unes, 
oriental travels, and hair-breadth escapes, she left Turkey and came to 
Europe, where she has now been six years. These six years have been, 
she says, so many years of martyrdom and abject misery. We are 
promised another volume whose subject shall be the European vicissi- 
tudes. Perhaps the work will be more interesting than the present ; 
it cannot be Jess so. 

We vrill now take the three new volumes of the educational series, 
which Dr. W. JSmith conducts. The iirst we shall notice is the 
“Student” edition of Hallam’s Constitutional History.” We must con- 
fess that we by no means like Dr. Smith’s plan of adapting great his- 
torical works to this hand-book shape. We think it is injurious to the 
student, and unjust to the author whom he abridges, summarizes, and 
adapts. We admit that Dr. Smith is an editor both of experience and 
discretion, but in the interests of literature we protest against the 
“ Students Gibbon,” the “Student’s Hume,” and the “ Student’s Hal- 
lain.” If a man is a real student of Gibbon, of Hume, or of Hallam, 
he will be satisfied with nothing less than the originals. If he is 
“cramming ” for an examination in eithef of these authors, let the im- 
plements he works with be known by their proper names, but let us 
cease from gibbeting great authors as accessories to this petty work. 
Dr. Smith says in his preface that he has brought the “ Constitutional 
History into one volume by leaving out most of the notes at the foot 
of the pages, and by abbreviating some of the less important remarks 
but when we remember that Gibbon’s great work slides telescopically 
into a volume df the same size, we have not much confidence in the 
Student’s Hallam. We can trust Dr. Smith further than we can 
most editors, but we sincerely hope no other editor will adopt the plan 
of giving us great histories with the “less important remarks” 
omitted or abbreviated. 

We have, however,, nothing but praise for Mr. P. Smith’s History 
of the East.” Of its kind and for its purpose it seems to us admirable. 
We should like to see it in use in every school where ancient history 
forms part of the course. Mr„ P. Smith has a way of enlivening by 
story and poetry* the dullest Records of history, that fixes them, as we 
know by experience, upon youthful minds. The present little volume 
is attractive both in style and' appearance, and the letterpress is inte- 
resting and bright with illustrations, which add greatly to the know- 
ledge of the text. We cordially commend it to all for whom it is 
designed. 

We can also award much of the same praise to Mr. Sevan’s smaller 

^ **Tl}e Oonstitutional Histoiy of Eoglaod.*’ By Henry 'Hallam. Adapted 
for tbs qss of Student^ by W. Smith, D.C.L. LL.D. London: John 
Murray* ' 

,17 SmoUer Ancient Hietoiy of the East, from the Barliest Timet to the 
(^nquest of Alexander the Great.” By Philip (Sini^ B.A. lAMid<m:*Jobn 
Bhiivay. 
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Manual of Ancient Geography.” It is well and carefully written, and 
the pckpil who has gone through it will know more of ancient geography 
than most schoolboys and some others do. Some of the illustrations 
we have seen before in other works edited by Dr. Smith, but we are 
not disinclined to see them again in this manual. 

And since we are speaking of school-books, we may as well mention 
here Miss Seweira excellent little “ Catechism of English jilistory.” ** 
Some of the answers seem to us rather long for catechetical instruc- 
tion, but the chief poihts of civil and ecclesiastical hisilbry are well 
seized and presented. 

Two lectures have been wisely brought before a wider audience than 
that for which they were originally designed. Mr. Freeman is too 
well known to need general eulogy at our hands. The “Rede*’ 
lecture,^^ which he has published, is marked by the usual characteristics 
of its author — clear, decisive views, and vigorous out-spoken language. 
It deprecates what we may term the provincialism of study, the 
limiting the field of attention to a particular period which is marked 
by the name “ classical,*’ and advocates a wider range of vision and a 
broader horizon of thought. But Mr. Freeman is not, as we knew 
before, an Cnemy of classical learning. The following passage will 
illustrate his position, and his*outspoken zeal. 

We are asked what is the use of learaiug languages which are dead P Wh^t 
is the use of studying records of times which have for ever passed away P Men 
who call themselves statesmen and historians are not ashamed to run up and 
down the land, spreading abroad, wherever such assertions will win them a 
cheer, the daring' falsehood that such studies and no others form the sole 
business of our aucient Universities. They ask in their pitjful shallowness, 
What is the use of studying battles in which so few men were killed as on the 
field of Marathon P In this place 1 need not stop for a moment to answer such 
transparent fallacies.” 

We are also' glad to see the publication of Mr. Forsyth’s lecture." 
It sets forth in a popular style the history of ancient manuscripts. 
Mr. Forsyth tells us very pleasantly what is known of the oldest 
Biblical and classical manuscripts, and of the methods used by the 
monastic copyists. He explains the wonderful way in wfiich scholars 
have made the palimpsests yield up tJheir oldest treasures, and he 
quotes once more the story of the discoveiy of the Sinaitic manuscript 
by Tischendorf. Mr. Forsyth well brings out the fact that the oldest 
liS. is still at an immense distance from the original author. The 
whole subject is a lesson on the value of evidence, which is given 
with great care by Mr. Forsyth. We are, however, burselv^ able 


16 A Smaller Manual of Ancient Geography.’* By the Bev. W. L. Bevan. * 
London : John Muiray. 

Catecliismof English Histoiy.” Edited byXLM. SeweU. London:. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

ao ••The Unity of History.l’ *1110 Bede Lsetnre. By EL A. Freeman,'M.A*> 
D.C.L. London : Macmillan and Oo. « 

ti <'lQUstofy of Ancient Manuscripts.*^ A Ijeotare delivered in the Mall of the 
Inner Temple. By William Forsyth, Esq., Q.C^ LiMB.f tMaseinr of tbs Inm 
London: JohnMunay. . 
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to correct one of Mr. Forsyth’s recollections. He says : I ma^ 
mention a very amusiiigyetf d'esprit^ which I once saw of the late Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, who, to ridicule the fanciful oonjecturCI of the 
Egyptologists, wrote in the old style, without any division between 
the words, the famous nursery rhymes : 

** Hey diddletheoatandtbeflddleth 
^ ecowjumpedovertbemoonthelit ftc.*' 

How, as as our recollection goes, the jeu d' esprit of Sir George, 
which was not a very novel one, was directed against the then recent 
interpretationa of Etruscan monuments, especially those of Dr. 
Aufrecht* The nursery rhymes were certainly written with a more 
elaborate disguise than Mr. Forsyth gives them ; but his little book, 
though not very profound, and, as we have suiiiciently shown, popular 
in style, is one which will well repay peinisal. 

Our German works are not of great significance this quarter. 

Herr Honegger’s third and fourth volumes of the History of 
Culture** commence with the year 1832, Reform in England and the 
corresponding events upon the continent. They deal not only with 
the political, but the literary events of a period of about twenty years. 
The notices, embracing as they do B,everal nations, are necessarily 
superficial, and do not seem to be very good or effective. In 
estimating English writers, fov instance, Herr Honegger has not care- 
Ifully weighed the relative importance of each. Thus his estimate of 
S. Warren, W. Carleton, and D. Jerrold occupy more space and claim 
greater prominence than his estimate of Thackeray or Browning. J. F. 
Cooper has a chapter to himself. 

The two ItAest volumes of Dr. Dahn’s learned work on the ** Kings 
of the Germans,’* ** deal with the political history of the East Goths 
and the constitution of the West Goths. The fifth volume contains 
the history of the East Goths from the formation of the kingdom of 
Toulouse to the decline of the kingdom of Toledo (a.x>. 376-711). 
The sixth volume deals more with the internal condition of the people, 
the social position of the different classes, and the royal prerogatives. 
An array of one thousand authorities (amongst which we observe only 
two English books) precedes. this portion ‘of the work. 

The first velume of Herr Opel’s history of the liow-Saxon and 
Danish war** (a.d. 1621rlC23) brings down events to the resignation 
of Duke Christian of Hapsl)urg. The whole Protestant confederation 
had by this fallen away like a house of cards, and the Catholic hosts 
had penetrated to the very borders of Holland. Herr Opel relates 
with clear impartial^ detail the struggle between the Catholic and 
Protestant States. 

V Herr DUmmler has edited with great care the curious poem by an 

** ** GfUiiulsteiiis einer aUgetneinen Gulturgesohiobte der neossten Zeit." Von 
J. J. Bcnmer. Bands iii. und iv. Letpsig. 

***« ** Ois £6nig6 dsr OsniMiien. Knob dsn QasUsn. dargsttsUt." Yon Dr. 

I Felix Dabn. B&ods v. ond vi. Wtirsbuig. 

^ *'Dsr Diederfiaobii8obs>diini8obe Krisg.** Von Julius Otto, OpsU 
London : Trttbner. 
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unknown Italian writer, which ie called Gesta Berengarii.***” The 
text, «vhich has a good and sufficient commentary, is preceded by 
essays upon Berengarius, his relation to Arnolf and Lambert, and the 
historical worth of the poem. The work concludes with a catalogue 
of the historical authorities for the period. 

We must also be brief with our remaining books, most of which are 
in the form of pamphlets. 

The Count Hermann von Wartensleben, a colonel on the General 
Staff of the South Army, traces the military operatiou| in January 
and February, 1871.“ The book is a complete history ot the German 
military manoeuvres, and has two good maps. * 

Dr. Oldham furnishes a historical account of the Ghazepoor district 
in the shape of a blue-book.”' It is accompanied with maps, plates, 
inscriptions, and a good index. 

Mr. Boult sends us, in a small pamphlet,”” the results of his researches 
upon the subject of the “ hide of land. He derives the word from 
the Celtic eid^ a tax or tribute, which in form of aids or subsidies is 
faniiliar in English history. He thinks that on the supposition that 
hides represent aids much which is otherwise incomprehensible assumes 
systematic relations. 

Dr. Dyer has a very pretty quarrel w ith the Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Mr. Seeley ventures to differ from Dr. Dyer’s 
views respecting regal Borne, and DV. Dyer proceeds to review** th® 
Professor’s arguments. The point in dispute is the amount of his- 
torical truth in Livj’*s account of early Roman history. Dr. Dyer has 
not only Professor Seeley, but also Niebuhr, Mommsen, and Sir G. 0. 
Lewis against him. Dr. Dyer argues with much learning, some bitter- 
ness, and, as it seems to us, with little success. We must, however, 
be on our guard, for we notice that Dr. Dyer speaks of a former 
reviewer of his work as ** a discredit to an otherwise well-conducted 
journal,” and as a person whose “ arrant nonsense and critical dis- 
honesty he has been compelled to expose.” We shall therefore stand 
aside and leave the battle to the principals, 

Mr. Augustus Meves, alias Auguste de Bourbon, has collected and 
dedicated to the French nation and the European powers the corre- 
spondence between himself and the Times}^ Lika Dr. Dyer, Mr. 
Meves falls foul of the reviewers. He claims to hi the grandson of 
Louis XVI., and the real heir of the Bourbons to the French throne. 


** ** Gesta Bereogarii Imperatoris.” Von Ernst DUmmler. Halls. London : 
Trttboer. 

** ** Operationa of the South Army.” By Count Hermann von Wartensleben. 
Translated by Colonel G. H. von Wright London : Henry Kitm and Co. 

V ** Hwtorioal and Statistical Memoir of the Ghasepoor Dietr&t** By WfltOQ 
Oldham, B.C:S. LL.D. Allahabad. At the €k»vemmsnt Pieee. Loo^n : 
Trttbner. 

^Tbe Hide of. Land.** By JoeephAnxH, F.R.a, EA Liveippol: T. 
Brakell. * 

» V Roma Beg^is.” By Thomas Dyer. LL. 0 . Londefs : Bell and Daldy, * 
80 <« 1 jou» X Vil. versus the London A^aste de Boarbon, eon of 

Louie XVII. London : Edward Stanford. 
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We will not pretend to decide the ^nealogical question, but we candidly 
confess that we agree with the Timet in thinking the story “bungled 
and garbled/’ with “ scarcely a page of clear and cousecutire ^larra- 
tive.” 

Lord Hatherton shortly before his death entrusted to Mr. Eeeve 
the memoir*^ which is now published. It contains an account of tlie 
occurrences which led to the dissolution of Lord Grey’s administra- 
tion. Until recently it could not be published from consideration to 
certain eminent statesmen. These are now no more, and it is satis- 
factory to learn that “ the result of the perusal of these letters is 
alike honourabla to almost every one concerned in these transactions.” 
The reservation which Mr. Eeeve makes has reference to the account 
given by Lord Brougham (“Autobiography,” vol. iil. pp. 391 etseq,), 
but this, as Mr. Eeeve says, was written when his memory was enfeebled 
by age. 


BELLES LETTEES. 

M e. BLACKMOEE has made very considerable advances in the 
craft of novel writing siace he gave us Cradock Newel.” In 
many ways that was a very remarkable story, The plot was good, 
and well carried out. The chief characters were interesting. But the 
beauty of the book consisted in its descriptions of the New Forest 
scenery, which certainly have never been excelled. Mr. Blackmore, 
however, has "in his present story,* where the scene is laid on the 
Glamorganshire coast, and partly on the north Devonshire coast, and 
partly on the open sea, left the descriptions in “ Cradock Nowel” far 
behind. He paints with a far firmer hand. Every reader, too, of 
“Cradock Nowel” will remember that mimetic or ventriloquistic 
jx)wer which the author showed in his imitations of the New Forest 
dialect in the mouths of the foresters. Mr. Blackmore has put this 
power to the severest possible test. He tells the whole story, and 
it is rather an intricate one, by the mouth* of an old Glamorganshire 
sailor. This is «a feat which few novelists could perform with any 
degree of success. But Mr. Blackmore has accomplished it so success- 
fully, that we never once throughout the nine hundred pages of narrative 
feel wearied with the old tar's yarn. The realistic quality which 
Mr. Blackmore shows, strongly reminds us of Defoe’s best manner. 
David Llewellyn is as genuine a creation as Eobinson Crusoe. Higher 
praise than this it is impossible to give. Mr. Blackmore has here shown 
, re^ genius. What will, however, most probably prevent “ The Maid of 

^ “Tolitical Ocouirenoes in Juns and July 1834.** By the Right Hon. £. J. 
Littleton, first Lord Hatherton. Now first published. By Hemy Reeve. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

The Maid of Sker.** By R. D. Blaokmore. London and Rdinbuigh : 
VilUam Blackwood and Sons. 1872. 
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Sker*’ taking tbo highest rank among novels are those two hideous 
monsters, Parson Jack and Parson Chowne. We are not going into the 
question, whether two such persons with their troop of naked savages, 
did or did not live in Devonshire fifty or a hundred years ago. This is 
not the point. It is a question of art. If we rightly remember, Mr. 
Blackmore fell into a similar mistake in Cradock Nowel*’ We then 
pointed out in this Review Mr. Blackmore’s tendency to follow Gauon 
Kingsley in his worst characteristics. The result of that^tenclency is 
now shown in these two mistakes. They spoil a very beautiful story. 
Of course there are plenty of people, who rate brute musc>klar strength, 
especially in a parson, far above any moral or intellectiial quality. It 
is useless to denounce the taste of the British public for these square- 
jawed brutes, whose muscles always swell like the whip-cord which they 
are so fond of using on any one physically weaker than them- 
selves. We turn with pleasure from such monsters to Mr. Blackmore’s 
descriptions. There is a marked peculiarity about them. They are 
not made up. Most of our novelists* descriptions might be taken from 
the drop scenes of a theatre. They are all conventional. Mr. Black- 
more, on the other hand, draws direct from nature. Here, for instance, 
is a vivid description — 

'' The tide must have been pretty nigh the liood, and the moon was rising 
hazilv, and all the river was pale ana lonely, for the brown-soiled lighters, 
which they call the *'Taut.on fleet,** had long passed by, when I heard a 
silvery sound of swiftness cleaving solitude — the flight of a wedge of wild 
ducks. 1 knelt in the very smallest form that nature would allow of, and 
with one hand held a branch to keep the boat from surging. Plash they came 
down, after two short turns, as sudTden as forked lightning, heads down for a 
moment, then heads up, and wings flapping, sousing and subsiding. Quacks 
began, from the old drake first, and then from the rest of the company, and 
a racing after one another. Under and between them all, the river lost its 
smoothness, beaten into ups and downs, that *&loped away in ridge and 
furrow.”— Vol. ii., pp. 60, 61. 

This is a vigorous and truthful description. We recommend it to 
our lady-novelists, and especially that lady who not long ago sent 
her hero into a wood to shoot partridges, where he knocked them over 
“ like hail.” Lastly we must not pass over Mr. Blackmore's humour. 
It is ^uite refreshing to meet his quiet *6q^tire after lihf loud buffoonery 
to which we are generally treated. 

We are afraid to praise Greville Landoh as much as we should 
like, as the praise would sound extravagant, and we should feel com- 
pelled to state at length our reasons, and for all of them we have, no 
space. The writer possesses something of the exquisite dramatic 
power and humour of Jane Austen, and something, too, of the satiric 
strength of Thackeray. And, like both those great writers, he thoroughly' 
understands the society which he describes. These are veiy rare* 
qualifications amongst modem novelists. We have often in these 
pages complained that novelists constantly attempt to describe scenes 


c 

> *‘€hreville London. ’* A Novel by .Pien Lisle. London; Chapman and 
HalL 1872. 
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c of which they are entirely ignorant. Oxford is described by writers 
to whom “ ficv is just the same as df Noblemen are habitually 
represented as a sort of cross between a billiard-marker and a* rat- 
catcher. Ladies are made to utter a slang which is partly Billingsgate 
and partly Haymarket. The author of Oreville Landon ” falls into 
no mistake of this soit. Nor does he on the other hand commit the 
opposite error, and make his noblemen all millionaires, and his baronets 
admirable Crichtons. He thoroughly realizes the position of an 
English country gentleman, whether a nobleman or not. He under- 
stands that they have duties to perform as landlords, magistrates, and 
members of parliament. As a rule the average novelist imagines that 
he has described a peer of the realm by sticking a coronet on his head, 
and that he has created a statesman by placing the letters M.P. after 
his name. Further, too, the author of “ Grevdle Landon ” under- 
stands that English ladies and gentlemen are not totally uneducated, 
that amongst them are to be found more culture and more refinement 
than are, perhaps, anywhere else to be met in the world. Lastly, he 
has contrived to write a story without any of his characters breaking 
the seventh commandment. Now all this is a very great advance 
upon the ordinary novel of fashionable life. If any foreigner were to 
endeavour to form an idea of the English aristocracy from a study 
of the novels of ** Ouida,’’ Miss Braddoh, Mr. Yates, and their fol- 
lowers, he would come to the coiuslusion that our noblemen were a set 
of fools, coxcombs and bigamists. In his picture of Lord Celadon the 
author has described a not uncommon type of the English nobleman. 
He is by no means a wealthy man, but yet is able to fulfil the duties 
of his station with a becoming liberalitv. Although naturally a Con- 
servative, yet culture and contact witn the world and other minds 
and other opinions, have softened down his prejudices. His son, Lord 
Lisle, is an equally good i:Gpresentative of the younger class of noble- 
men, who now really take an interest in social matters, and devote 
themselves to politics, and study Mill, Hare, and Fawcett. The ladies 
of the family are represented as refined, graceful women, with sufficient 
culture to take an interest in their husbands’ and lovers’ politics, and 
to enter into, and sympathize with their views. Now to draw such 
characters as those requires a very delicate touch. The author has 
certainly succeeded. Wc have only one or two very slight faults to 
find. We think that be pajnts Harley Grey’s success with a little too 
much rose-colour. The Harlby Greys, however witty they are, and 
however beautiful the poems which they write, do not find their way 
quite so easily as he does into Grosvenor Square^ On the other hand 
the. Rev. Father Gretch is drawn a little too coarsely. The author 
evi^ntly dislikes him, and the religious school to wffich he belongs. 
]pat a novel is not the place to discuss theology. Besides, young 
ladrealike Miss Belessert will regard their confessed as a martyr when 
ho is held up to ridicule, and handled in the way in which Berthon 
treats Father Gretch. The scene is extremely clever, but as far as we 
c^n judge serves no purpose. Those who dislike Father Gretch and 
his .views will regret that he was not kicked out of the house, whilst 
those who admii'o him will, as we have said, regard him as a martyr. 
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Time and the increasing good sense of mankind will more effectually 
deal with sueh priests than satire, however witty, in a novel. The 
minor* characters are all most carefully drawn. The vulgar Greys and 
their house in Retford Street are capitally done. Equally good are 
the Pridelings and Villa Dante. Nor must wo pass over the election 
scenes at Haddingford. Generally speaking the ordinary novelist 
describes an election from the outside. We arc treated to an account 
of the brass bands, the appearance of the hustings, and thereat-calling 
and rotten-egg-throwing mob. But the author of “ GreviUe Laiidon ” 
leads us into the Committee rooms, and we hear the talk oT the agents 
and the lawyers, and see the wire-pullmg. Ho shows* us the inside. 
So, too, with the law matters in the book. The author boldly takes 
us into chambers in Chancery Lane and Lincoln’s Inn. We hear the 
whole question from the lawyer’s point of view. And the author con- 
trives to do this without ever being dull. Our interest grows as the 
story progresses. In conclusion we will merely say that if this is a 
first attempt at novel writing, the author, if he is only true to him- 
self will most assuredly take a very high placo among coiiteniporary 
novelists. He can draw gentlemen and ladies. His middle-class 
characters are equally true. His yokels and labourers are not so good. 
His strength evidently lies in^depictiug social life, and surrounding it 
with that air of refinement and ease, which is seen to the best advan- 
tage in English country houses. • ^ 

“ Take Care Whom You Trust^* is a little too much occupied 
with clerical squabbles. We have no doubt that the book will be 
eagerly read in country vicarages and cathedral closes. The writer 
has apparently been behind the scenes. His portrait, however, of the 
Dean of Blankton is certainl}’^ not one which will be generally accepted 
as a fair representation of Deans. Whatever faults Deans may possess, 
vulgarity is not generally one of them. Some of the author’s strictures 
upon church matters appear to us just, and his remarks upon the 
.average training at an ordinary grammar school thoroughly sound. 
But these questions would be much better treated in the shape of an 
essay. If the writer would adopt a somewhat less slangy tone, he 
may succeed in writing a really interesting novel of clerical life. 

“ The Princess Clarice”^ is no priveess at all, and has nothing 
whatever to do with royalty. Instead ot a princess’^there are, how- 
ever, a great number of fops and coxcon]J;)s 4n the- book. i)n reading 
the tale we discovered ourselves in exactly the reverse position to 
Saul, the son of Kish— we went out to se^ a kingdom, and found 
only asses. 

If the reader does not object to the somewhat goody” tone of the 
book, he will find Premiums Paid to Experience”*' full of common 


^ Take Caro whom you Xyost.” By Compton Beads. London : Smitli, . 
Elder and Co. 1872. 

^ *'Th6 Princess Clarice. A Story of ISTL’* By lULortimer Collins. XiOndon: 
Henry S. King and Co. 

^ **rremiums Pmd to Experience. Incidonts in My Business Life.’* By 
Edward Garrett. London : tttrahan and Co. 1872. 
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sense and sound morality. The author, too, has an eye for character. 
Thus he says of Mrs. Chance, “she sprinkled her discourse with 
French, as one peppers flavourless meat,’* and he describes the %ame 
lady as having an ideal cottage in the midst of meadows and woods, 
with bees and birds, but with “ a mental reservation that it must be 
within five minutes reach of the Quadrant or the Bank.” One of the 
best stories is, perhaps, the last. The fate of Percy Hare and the 
end of the 'Juanita Silver Mine may be read just now with some 
interest, when new mining companies are every day advertising that 
two and two make five. We can strongly recommend the book to all 
young people just beginning the world. The stories bear upon the 
everyday events of business-life. Many of them leave the impression 
that they have been drawn from actual experience. The great faults 
of the book are its slip-shod style, and a tendency to lecturing, which 
unfriendly critics might call by a harsher name. 

We should be very sorry to seem to underrate by our short and 
most inadequate notice Mr. Palgrave’s clever romance “Hermann 
Affha.”® It is one of the few stories, which show real genius for story- 
telling and dramatic, power. Mr. Palgrave seems to have drunk in 
some of the true oriental spirit of romance. He is a perfect master 
of style, and by his knowledge of Eastern manners and customs is 
enabled to throw over his story that charm of local colouring, which 
affects us almost as powerfully as in the Arabian Nights. And yet 
we confess to asking ourselves as we read the book, Will the tale be 
popular in England ? In spite of its great merits, its dramatic power, 
and the great beauty of the writing, we fear that its charms will be 
thrown away. Mr. Palgrave will, however, have the satisfaction of 
knowing that bjr this bo(^ he has raised the standard of novel writing, 
and that it is sometimes the highest compliment to have only a few 
readers. 

The real value of “ Septimius”' lies in the fact that it shows us 
with what care a really great novelist works. Few writers understand 
that a novel is as much a work of art as a poem. Most novelists 
never revise a passage, or rewrite a line. Hawthorn worked on a very 
different principle. As may be seen from “ Septimius,” he would 
amplify a description to suit the circumstances, or would elaborate and 
polish it so as to' produce a gre&ter effect. Before, too, bis characters 
were drawn, careful studiec of them had been made. The same lesson, 
as we pointed out at the time, was to be learnt from the half-flnisbed 
story, which Thackeray left. Both these gpreat writers illustrate 
Carlyle’s definition of genius, “an infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” 

“ My Cousin Maurice”® is a very pleasant readable tale, written by 
<8ome one who evidently has seen a good deal of the world. We are 

^ Hermann Agha." An Eastern Narrative. By W. Qifford Palgrave. 
London : Hcniy S. King and Co. 1872. 

" ** ^eptimiuB.” A fionuuice. By Nathaniel Hawthorn. London: Henry 
8. King and Co. 1872. 

^ **My Cousin Maurice.** London: Sampson Low, Marston, Lott and 
Searle. 1872. 
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taken here and there, to India, Ireland, and Germany, and the writer 
is evidently at home in each land. Some of the translations of German 
poetry are particularly well done. 

“A Summer’s Romance”* may be put into the portemanteau by any 
one thinking of going to Italy this winter. Miss Healy writes 
pleasantly, and appreciates both Italian scenery and character. The 
opening chapters, in which the disagreeable Lady Thurlow figures, 
are the weakest. Tiie tale, however, soon improves. Miss Healy has 
had the good sense not to spin her story out into two or three volumes, 
but to compress all that is necessary into one. Wo wish other novelists 
would follow her example. 

Everybody knows who Fifine is.“ Her portrait is to be seen in 
every photograph shop-window in London and Paris. She is placed, 
too, in every possible attitude which even a professor of anatomy 
could desire. Our plain-spoken grandmothers would probably have 
called her not Fifine, but Fyefye. But one, whom Phoebus Apollo has 
thus deigned to honour, may surely find some favour from his chief 
poet. What, however, Euripides would say to Mr. Browning, is another 
question. We at all events arc not disposed to quarrel with him. 
Theory is grey, and life is green. What, wo should like to know, is 
Mr. Browning but the Fifine of poets ? Does he not alternately 
charm, plague, and flirt with us wretched critics, till we are perfectly 
bewildered ? Is he not always piping before us, shredding grammar, 
prosody, sense, aud all such toys ? Don’t the El vires of the world 
constantly say to us “ What is it you can possibly see to admire in 
this Mr. Browning, with his pink and impudence ? Why don’t you like 
Tennyson, who is always musical ? Or if you don’t like Tennyson, why 
can’t you read the good Tupper ? But Browning !” — and Elvire clasps 
her hands, and looks more than she has brains to utter. The truth 
is, if we are to attack the Pifincs, Mr. Browning must be the first to 
suffer. Aud this we take to bo the meaning of his poem — it is an 
apology for himself and his poetry. Now we are going no further 
into the matter. It is not Fifine, but Fifine’s dancing which we 
admire. And after this distinction, we proceed with a clear conscience. 
So far we have laughed., But it is a subject for the deepest regret 
that Mr. Browning should have cast his poem, dealing as it does with 
some of the most perplexing problems of human nature, those terrible 
difficulties, which in proportion — and ibis is the saddest part — as a 
man is endowed with a spiritual nature, beset him and hinder him 
and even altogether stop him, into such a form. The subject-matter 
of “ Fifine at the Fair,” would undoubtedly, treated as Browning could 
treat it, and as he has treated it here in many passages, have made 
the epic of the present day. We believe that he has put more sub- 
stance into ** Fifine at the Fair” than into any other poem. But for 
the ordinary reader it might just as well have been written in Sansqiit. 


* **A Summer's Komuioe.** By Mszy London: Sampson Lo^, 

Marston, Low and Searle. 1872, 

10 r< at the Fair.'* By Robert Browning. London : Smith, Elder and 
Ck). 1872. 
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There ai*o such breaks, digressions, involutions, crabbed constructions, 
metaphysical hair-splitting, that reading becomes a positive fatigue. 
On the other hand, a perfect anthology of beauties might be culled. 
If the duty of poetry has ever been ful^led, it is by the prologue. 
Here the muse assumes her true office — to comfort us with hope, and 
to suggest that there may be possibilities which lie beyond the range 
of our philosophy. The epilogue is utterly unworthy of Browning. 
There is to^our mind something akin to profanation about it. As to 
the main scope of the poem — the necessity of individual life and in- 
dependent personality, for this of couVse is the moral, if we may use 
the hackneyed term — we need say nothing. We think, however, that 
the lesson might have been taught by a far better example than poor 
battered Fifine, Lastly, Elvire is one of those tender, loving women 
who are the very salt and leaven of life. 

We are always glad to meet Professor Blaekie. Whether we agree 
with him or not, we always find him both original and instructive. 
He has the great merit of thinking for himself, and having the moral 
courage to proclaim his thoughts. But we have never been so glad 
to meet him as in the present volume of poems.” With the spirit of 
these poems we thoroughly agree. They are a protest against the 
luxury and effeminacy of the day. And never was a protest so needed. 
Careful observers have, not without reason, attributed all the recent 
disasters of France to the luxury and the morals of its capital. But 
Paris is fust migrating to London. In Thamesim dejluxit Oronles. 
Professor Hlackie, as an antidote, would recall us to Nature. And in 
making this appeal ho does not ignore the conditions of the day. 
There is no ravyig, us in Ruskin, against political economy or factories. 
Professor Blaekie feels the benefits of steam and gas, and newspapers, 
and even, we may suppose, quarterly reviews. But he feels thao 
there are higher things than even the electric telegraph. He knows 
that man cannot live by bread alone. His cry is — 

“ Shine on me, Sun ! beneath thy clear strong ray 
To live and work is all the bliss I pray. — p. 28. 

And again : — 

“ And I an here, Time's latest product, Man, 

To work thy will, Lord, and serve thy stately plan." — j). 92. 

an aspiration which might be echoed, in its spirit, by members of 
any sect, oven by Positivists. Professor Blaekie recalls us then to 
Nature — to Nature, too, in her wildest and stemesb aspects. It 
must not, however, be thought that in praising only the Scotch 
Highlands the poet is insensible to the sotter beauties of southern 
i> scenery. In a most eloquent passage in his preface, Professor Blaekie 
dwells with enthusiasm upon the long stretches of turf in our Midland 
‘afld Western counties in England, our valleys full of apple and pear 
and orchards, and our parks and leafy woods. But he reserves 

n « Lays of the Uighlanda aud Islands." By John Stuart Blaokie, ]E4ofessor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. London : Straban and Co. 1872. 
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all his poetry for his own Scotch mountains, for the wind-swept heather * 
of mipors where the curlew cries, for the black tarn and the thundering 
linn, and the grey peaks wreathed round with mist. He rightly thinks 
that scenes like these will ]^elp to strengthen our manhood, and brace 
our character. And it must be remembered that wdare only just now 
begin niiig to learn the true use and the true beauty of our moors and 
mountains. For generations they have been regarded as the property 
of the sportsman. But the day will come, wc are sanguiife enough to 
think, when grouse-shooting and deer-stalking will be looked upon as 
the occupation of keepers and butchers, and not of gentlemen. The 
mountains and the moors, as all the earth is, are the property of the 
artist, the botanist, or the geologist ; in a word, of all those who bring 
mind to explore the wonders and the beauties of Nature. To Nature 
then, especially as she is seen in Scotland, Professor Blackie invites us. 
As he writes, — 

“ Men cut their manners as their clothes, by rule, 

J3ut none grow strong in Nature’s breezy school.”— p. 15S. 

What Scotchmen, however, will say to Professor Bhickio's enthusiasm 
about Nature we cannot pretend to guess. He has the boldness thus 
to conclude a sonnet to Loch Baa : — 

** If heaven be liner than thou art this day 
I know not, but with thee I’d rather stay.” — p. 43. 

We fancy, too, that the “ unco’ gude ” will raise a howl at the 
following stanza in a poem on Braemar : — 

“ Three churches in the village stand ,* 

This serves the State, and that is Free, 

The third doth own the Pope’s comjpand, 

And God in Heaven claims all the three.” — p. 162. 

Professor Blackie will have done a double service if ho can spread 
both a love of Nature and a love of religious toleration. In the follow- 
ing sonnet we may see both united 

• “AHDLIN. 


In sooth a goodly temple, walfcd behind 
With crag precipitous of granite grey. 

And by ^een birches corniced, which the wind 
Sowed o’er the ruin in random rich display. 

And for the roof the azure-curtained hall, 

Light- floating cloud, and broad benignant ray. 
And organed by the hum of waterfall. 

And plash of bright waves in the gleaming bay. 
And here’s the pulpit, this huge granite masa 
Erect, frosUunaered from the mossy erown. 

And there the people tit on tariy grass. 

And here the fervid preacher tlumders down ; 

Go kneel beneath Saint Paul’s proud dome, and say 
If God be nearer there, or here.^ day !” 
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In conclusion, we most strongly recommend this little volume of 
poems for its masculine good sense, its sustained elevation of tope, its 
passionate love of Nature, and its genuine sincerity. 

As usual, our table is covered with son^ twenty or thirty little thin 
volumes of poetry. To criticise them all in detail is simply impossible 
There is a story told that some one asked a great living poet, to whom 
the post nearly every morning brought a presentation copy of poetry, 
what he thought of the general character of such productions. His 
answer was that he was surprised at the high standard of poetry which 
many of them reached. And our verdict about them is much the 
same. But they unfortunately do not reach the highest sta,ndard. 
The poetical faculty, it must be remembered, is after all a common 
one. There is scarcely a parish in England where the curate has not 
published his “ Stray Leaves,** or his “ Forget-me-nots,** or where the 
teacher at the National School has not contributed to the Poets* 
Corner of the provincial newspaper. Such poets are as common as 
blaokboirics. We have amateur painters, amateur sculptors, amateur 
wood-carvers, but none of them in the same proportion as amateur 
poets. Many of the former are highly gifted artists. But they are 
modest. They never seek to obtrude themselves or their art upon the 
public. It is only the amateur poet wIk) is noisy, and year after year 
persists in sending forth his wares. Let us take the very first volume 
which lies before us, — ** The Vfolet Child of Arcadia,’*^* by the author 
of “Vasco.** We can but repeat precisely the same general criticism 
which we passed a year or so ago upon “ Vasco,** and which the author 
has, we perceive, thought it worth his while to reprint at the end of 
the present vqjiume. The pieces all show that the author possesses 
much cultivation. Beyond this they scarcely go. And how little 
cultivation avails towards making a poet when the greater gifts are 
wanting, we need not s’ay. Friendly critics of course will see much 
more in these poems. But to what purpose? All the favourable 
criticism in the world will not save second-rate poetry, any more than 
hostile criticism will damn first-rate poetry. 

Very much the same criticism may be passed upon Mr. Bigby’s 
“ Ouranogaia.’*” Every canto shows tenderness of thought and cul- 
tivation of mind. But thet) on the other hand every canto shows 
such bald stuff as — 

“ Then Margueriie of Burgogne so 
Made Peace, as old Historians show; 

Matilda, that great sage Empress, 

Did the same burning love express. 

Jean de Valois, Elizabeth, 

Thus, too, from ihen did ward o£F death.’* — Vol. ii., pp. 40-1. 
This is about as poetical as a stockbroker’s Share-list. 

The Rev. S. J. Stone’s poems^* are of decidedly a higher quality than 

IS y The Violet Child of Arcadia.'* And other Poems. By the Author of 
« Vasco.” Loudon : Longmans, Green and Co. 1872. 

13 « Ouranogaia : Heaven on Earth.'* By Eendm Henry Digby. London : 
Longmans, Green, Header and Dyer. 1872. * ' 

“The Knight of Intercession, and other Poems.” By S. J. Stone, M.A. 
Loudon: Riving tons. 1872. * 
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those in the two preceding volumes. They always too maintain the 
same level of excellence. We prefer the sonnets to the other minor 
poems. They show great command of language. We are afraid, 
however, that they will not make their mark, in spite of their many 
beauties. ^ 

Amongst the other volumes which show refinement and real 
poetical power, must be put Mrs. Clive’s “ Poems by V.,”“ and Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere’s Legends of St. Patrick.”'® Although nve cannot 
go quite so far as the Quarterly Keviewer in his praise of the “ IX, 
Poems,” which Mrs. Clive has here reprinted, yet we think they dis- 
play an intellectual power, which few poetesses have shown, and make 
us deeply regret that Mrs. Clive has not devoted her life to the cul- 
tivation of her really great talents. We can only here say that the 
new instalment is quite worthy of the “ IX, Poems.” They are 
marked by the same delicacy of thought, happiness of expression, and 
religious treatment, which won Mrs. Clive so many admirers for her 
previous volume. * We must too, brielly dismiss Mr. Aubrey de Vore’s 
“ Legends of St. Patrick ” with a word of praise, although wo hardly 
like them so much as some of the writer’s earlier poems. 

Of course as usual there are a number of volumes about which in 
charity w'e should be glad to silent. J^ut silence is of no use. If 
we do not notice them, another copy is sure to be sent. If on the 
other hand we were to speak our inind^ and say that the authors we^e 
liowling idiots, we should be prosecuted. Do what wo will, hit high 
or hit low, we can’t please. Here, for instance, is the “ Field of 
Ilivalry.’”^ What can we say to an author who begins his poem in 
this style — 

“ 0 Albion beloved, thrice happy isle ! * 

With sous ingenious, astute, and hale.” 

Are we to say that he has an accurate ear, or -are we to tell him to 
buy a rhyming dictionary ? Perhaps wo had better rewrite the lines 
for him. We would therefore suggest that they should run thus — 

“ O Albion beloved for beer and ale. 

With sons who drink them either fresh or stale.” 

This couplet, at all events, is not only in good rhyme, but contains 
an undeniable truth, which is singularly /appropriate just now when 
the New Licensing Act has come into force. 

“ Memories,”” for anything we know, may be written by the author 
of the Field of Rivalry.” It contains about as many pages and as 
much drivel. 

“ Hal and I ”” is one of those would-be facetious poems, which 
simply oppress one with melancholy. 

Poems.*’ By V. A.athor of ** Paul FerroU.” Including the “ IX. Poems." • 
London : Longmans, Green, Header and Dyer, 1872. 

16 «»xije Legends of Saint Patrick.” By Aubrey de Vere, London: Ilenjy, 
S. King and Co. 1872. 

17 «<The Field of Rivalry. An Heroic Poem in Four Books. Written 
Midst the Nineteenth Gentnry.” £. D. B. London : Longmans, Green and* 
Co. 1872. 

18 Memories. A Life's Bpilogue.’* London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1872. 

18 «Hal and I.” In Four Parts. By the Sarvivor, London: Blliot 

Stock. 1872. 
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It would be quite giving a wrong idea of Mr. Hales’s “ Longer 
English Poems, if we were to sa}', as he has done in his titlf-page, 
that it is “ chiefly for use in schools.” From whatever point of view 
we regard the volume, it is excellent. The selections are made with 
as good taste as Mr. Palgrave has shown in the delightful “ Golden 
Treasury.” The grammatical notes and the general scholarship j)lace 
the book on the same level as Abbott’s “ Shakspeariaii Grammar,” 
whilst foi* the introductory notices, with their keen appi’eciation of 
each individual poet, and the beauties and characteristics of his poetry, 
combined with a liberal spirit, we are at a loss to find a parallel. 
There is nobodV that will not be the better for this most enjoyable 
volume. We have just now but one brief criticism to make. In his 
Introduction to L’ Allegro and 11 Ponseroso, Mr. Hales remarks : 
“ Milton is indeed not altogetlier at home in the poem describing the 
former. He distinguishes the sweetbnar from the eglantine, whereas 
they were one and the same. Larks do not visit even poets’ windows 
to say good-morrow, but ratfmr ‘ singing ever soar, and soaring ever 
sing’ ” (p. 231). We will take first the question of the eglantine. 
If Mr. Hales will turn to Dr. Prior’s excellent work on the “ Popular 
Names of British Plants,” he will find, amongst other valuable 
remarks, the following : — “ In fact the name (eglantine) appears to be 
one of those w^hich have had a double origin, having in the first place 
been given as ayuilen to sorfte ])rickly wild bush, in the south of 
France, and subsequently boon transferred to a different plant, and 
modified by the Norman poets into csglantier^ with the sense of a 
climber. The description of the eglantine by the writers of the four- 
teenth century does not at all accord with the sweetbriar.” (First 
Edition, pp, 72, 73). Now it will be undoubtedly to this climbing 
plant, perhaps briony, honeysuckle, or wild clematis, to which Milton 
refers, and to which ‘the epithet “twisted” is singularly appro- 
priate, whilst quite out of place as regards the sweetbriar. A little 
research in the direction which Dr. Prior has indicated would soon 
clear up the matter. With regard to the lark, Mr. Hales a little 
further on, in support of his charge, proceeds to say — “ The poet 
evidently means that the lark is to descend and perch for a moment 
upon his window-sill.” Our wiew is that’ the eight lines about the 
lark simply mean to hear tlie bird ascend and descend. It is not true 
that the lark only sings ^he^ he soars, or soars when he sings. He 
also sings when he descends. We pity the man who has not, when 
lying in bed in dark spring mornings, even as early as February, heard 
the lark go up singing, until his song is almost huslied, and then 
suddenly come singing down again, seemingly almost close to the 
window, bidding one good-morrow. This we take to be the poet’s 
true meaning. Once more, Mr, Hales’s volume should be in the 
hands of all lovers of poetry, 

* Dr. Dircks has already established a reputation as a critic of poetry. 
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His work “Nature-Study” attracted considerable attention. His 
present volume, “ Naturalistic Poetry,”"^ is a soi't of continuation of 
the former work. He here illustrates those principles which ho laid 
down in “ Nature-Study ” bv a reference to the sacred poetry of tlie 
last three centuries. We certainly think it would liavc been better if 
he had extended his field of observation. His work would thus have 
derived many advantages. As it is, however, “ Naturalistic Poetry ” 
is not without interest. We nowhere discover any parti alii. \"»for this or 
that particular sect. Dr. Dircks judges each poet by his" poetry, and 
not by his creed. Hero and there, however, wo venture to dissent 
from Dr. Dircks’ criticism. Thus he calls a certain h^^nn ol* Cowper’s 
“ that fine, impassioned production, unsurpassed i)or]iaps by any 
composition within the range of modern sacred 2>f>L‘try.” Tjiis is 
indeed high praise. But when we turn to the hymn, wc (ind it to be 
the well-known — 

God moves iii a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform ; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea. 

And rides upon the sloi-n.*’ 

Wc will say nothing of tlic uncoutli rhytlnn of the second verse, or the 
faulty rhyme of “way ” and ‘.sea.” These are venial blimdcTs. The 
ofience consists in the utter bad taste of making God a kiiul of superior 
acrobat, walking on the sea and riding^the storm. / 

“Goethe; his Life and Work.s”"® is an ui)])retc}idvng little book, 
which ])erforms a groat deal more than it promises. Tfie Americans 
have for a long time past been especially cultivating Goethe, in tlie 
.^anse w'ay as the Gormans have been studying Shakspearc. Mr. 
Calvert’s book may be used as a .sort of introduction to Lewes’s 
well-known “ Life of Goethe.” For the young it is perhaps even a 
safer guide. Mr. Calvert as a rule treads firm •ground. His criticisms 
on Goethe’s writings arc especially what are needed for the young. 
He is careful to point out for them what a hard, indefatigable 
worker he was. Of course this may all seem commonplace enough, 
but it- cannot be repeated too often for the young. And Mr. Calvert, 
if he does tcacii com muiiplaccs, does not teach them in a comrnonjdaco 
way. Ilis style is cultivated and graceliuL One of the charms of the 
book is the way in which he illustrates his remarks by (juotations taken 
from Goethe’s own writings. Wc are tpmjited to give some of the 
reflections which Mr. Calvert has extracted from the Zelter correspon- 
dence; — 

“ Art, where it manifests itself through the highest artist, creates a form so 
powerfully vivid, that it ennobles and transforms any material.” 

have learnt immensely from Liunffius, but not botany. Except Shak- 
spearc and Spinoza, I know none of the departed who has had such influence * 
on me.” 


3* ** Naturalistic Poetry, Selected from Psalms and Hymns of the last Three 
Centuries. In Four Essays. Developing the Progress of Natu-e- Study in^ 
Connexion with .Sacred Songs.*’ By Henry Diroks, LL.D., Sw. 

London : Siropkiii, Marshall and Go. Edinburgh: William P. Kinima 1872.* 
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** Nothing is more natural than nature, which lies ever there where we 
don’t look ; we seek the horse on which we are riding.” 

“ 1 have never concealed what a deadly enemy I am to all paredy and 
travesty, but only on this account am I so, because this base brood pulls down 
the noble, the beautiful, the great in order ti^ annihilate them.” 

If Goethe’s first sentence were properly understood, we should not 
have quite so much nonsense talked about the Morality of Literature 
and Art.. To Linnaeus Goethe might have added perhaps Bufibn’s 
name. Many of us probably when reading a certain living naturalist 
have made a somewhat similar remark. The third sentence is very 
characteristic, and might be illustrated by plenty of parallel passages. 
The fourth extract the Americans would do well to lay to heart. 
American literature is just now poisoned with that comic writing 
which is also the curse of our own country. In conclusion, we can most 
strongly recommend Mr. Calvert’s charming little volume as giving in 
a compact form an admirable account of Goethe’s life and times, sound 
criticism on his principal works, and some excellent translations. 

We cannot of course do more in this section than call attention to 
the new edition of Mr. Wedgwood’s “ Dictionary of English Etymo- 
logy.”*'^ Mr. Wedgwood’s general principles we described some 
years ago at full length in this lievicxo. We can only now say that 
we have compared the present edition *with our copy of the first, and 
^find the misprints corrected, and a number of fresh words introduced, 
and a large amount of new matter. In the present edition Mr. Wedg- 
wood has received the valuable assistance of the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
whose “ Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,” is, without doubt, the 
very best glossary which we possess. Mr. Atkinson’s knowledge 
of the local fbrms of words, especially in the north-east of Yorkshire, 
throws considerable light on many difficult points. “ Everything has 
two handles, and beware of the wrong one,” is especially applicable to 
etymology. Of course there will be great objections raised to many 
of Mr. Wedgwood’s derivations. But the work is a great work, 
replete with varied learning, full of suggestions, and to which all 
future philologists, whether they agree or not with its conclusions, 
will be under the deepest obligations. 

We have often wondered why J uvenal’** has not appeared in the 
“ Ancient Classics for Englisli Readers.” Probably most editors have 
felt the enormous difficulties of the task — chief amongst them the utter 
hopelessness of translating ^tho satirist’s fierce indignation. We in 
fact possess no translation of Juvenal, in the sense that Erere has 
translated Aristophanes. Mr. Walford does not tell us from what 
source his translation is taken. We suppose, however, that it is 
Giiibrd’s. It is tolerably good, but then Juvenal is first-rate. And 
between tolerably good work and first-rate work lies the distinction 
which separates Juvenal from lesser men. Mr. Walford has done all 


“ A Dictionary of English Etymology.” By Hensleigh Wedgwood, M. A. 
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in his power to bring Juvenal and his times within the comprehension 
of the most uneducated English reader. His chapters on “ Morals at 
Home,’ ** Women at Rome,** and “ Town Life at Rome,’* are exoellent. 
But the prudery — for it is not Juvenal’s reverentia — demanded by 
modern society, takes the whole sting out of the satire. To the 
English reader, who does not understand the allusions— and he cannot 
possibly understand them — Juvenal’s satire must be as flabby as dough. 
Further, Mr. Walford evidently loves his author. He hasf carefully 
noted those little flashes of humour by which Juvenal so often lights 
up his pictures. Juvenal’s humour has never been sufiiciently taken 
into account. The turbot scene, in the Fourth Satire, from which 
Mr. Walford quotes, is one of the most humorous bits in any litera- 
ture. But it is rather, perhaps, in little touches than in set scenes, 
that Juvenal’s humour is seen. Every one will rember the stroke by 
which he describes the wild boar, as “ animal propter con vi via natura,** 
which still holds good in England at Christmas ; and the happy touch, 
when he says, the noises in the streets of Rome “ eripienb soinnum 
Druso, vitulisque marinis,” still true of London, if the seals in the 
Zoological Gardens could but speak. But every satire is full of such 
little bits, which irresistibly raise a smili^, even when the mind is 
wrought up to the highest pitch of indignation. The same peculiar 
humour may be seen in two modern writers, Richter and our own 
Carlyle. Further, we are glad to find that Mr. Walford has noticed/ 
what has escaped so many critics — Juvenal’s love of the country and 
nature. The man who wrote these lines — 

Quanto prscstantius esset 
Kumcn aqua:, viridi su niarginc clauderet undas « 

Herba, uec iugenuum violarent marmora tophain,” 

paints in the spirit of a pre-Raphaelite artist^ who might have read 
“ Modern Painters.” In conclusion, Mr. Walford’s little book has 
given us real pleasure. We wish that we could think that it would 
give the same pleasure to those for whom it is especially meant. 
Juvenal’s satire will fly over the head of the retired tradesman. 
Gifford and rose-water is a poor substitute for the fire and vitriol of the 
original. Probably a good .poetical translation is impossible. Wo 
think it however an open question wheth'en or not a prose translation 
is not the best medium for rendering verse, e^eeially satire, from one 
language to another. Of one thing we ar« certain, that a second-rate 
pro.se translation is far preferable to a second-rate verse transI.ation. 
We live in hopes therefore of some day seeing a prose translation of 
the greatest master of satire, which shall do him justice. 

Whatever doubts we might have had as to the propriety of trans- 
lating verse, and especially satire by prose, have certainly been dis- 
pelled by Conington’s prose version of Persius.*® Nothing can be 


“The Satires of A. Persius Placcus.” With a Translation and CommeD- 
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more admirable than the way in which the humour is caught, the 
tarns of thought followed, the delicacies of language preserved, and 
the (?quivalents of each language opposed. The work is a raar'j^l not 
merely of Latin, but of English scholarship. If any one wishes to see 
what good translation means, let them iforn to the well-known Pro- 
logue — “Nee fonte labra prolui caballino.’* Then, if they are not 
satisfied, let them attenipt to translate it — keep something of its 
melody, maintain its calida junctura of phrases, and above all preserve 
its sweetness with its delicate subacid of satire. This, however, is 
what Conington has done. But turn where we will, we perceive the 
same mastery, ^ow if any English reader is from henceforth ignorant 
of Persius, he has no excuse. All difficulties are smoothed. The ver- 
nacular is translated by the vernacular. Thus the well known lines — 

" Respue, quod non es ; toDat sua muncra Cerdo ; 

Tecum habita ; noris, quam sit tibi curta siipellcx.’* 

read thus — “ No, reject what is not you ; let Hob and Dick take their 
presents back Jigain ; live at home, and learn how slenderly furnished 
your apartments are.” Cerdo would of course be lost upon the 
English reader, but Shakspere’s “ Hob and Dick” will come home 
to him. Equally interesting to the English reader is the Lecture on 
the Life and Writings of Persius. Although that lecture was delivered 
ns part of tlio duties of the Latin Professor in the University of 
Oxford, yet it appeals to an audience far beyond the University walls. 
Professor Conington possessed that genius which gives a world-wide 
interest to every subject which it touches. To praise the scholursliip 
wliich the iiof-.es display would be a piece of impertinence. In con- 
clusion, we must add that no fitter editor could have been found than 
Mr. Ncttleship. We are quite sure that all scholars will rate Jiis 
labours mueh higlier than he himself has done in his very interesting 
preface. 

Amongst reprints and second editions, we have to acknowledge the 
fourth volume of **The Works of Alfred Tenn^^son ;”*** “That Boy 
of Norcott’s,”” the most characteristic perhaps of Lever’s latest 
novels ; three novels by Mr. Anthony Trollope,*® well got-up and taste- 
fully bound, ayd two othqr * novels,*® hsued also by Mes.srs. Smith, 
Elder and Co., in t.awdr}^ yellow-and-red covers, after the vulgarest 
railway book-stall fashion, i. , 
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